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Unrrep States Nationa Museum, 
UNDER DIRECTION OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, October 1, 1903. 
Str: I have the honor to submit herewith a report upon the present 
condition of the United States National Museum, and upon the work 
accomplished in its various departments during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903. 


Very respectfully 
Ricnarp Ratusun, 


Assistant Secretary, in charge of the U. 8S. National Museum. 


Mr. S. P. Laneiey, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
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PART i. 


REPORT UPON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS OF THE 
U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM DURING THE YEAR 


ENDING JUNE 30, 1903. 


BY 


RICHARD RATHBUN, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
IN CHARGE OF THE U. 8. NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
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REPORT 


UPON 


THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS OF THE U. 8. NATIONAL MUSEUM 
DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1903, 


BY 


Ricwarp Ratssun, 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in charge of the U. 8. National Museum. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


The United States National Museum had its origin in the act of 
Congress of 1846 founding the Smithsonian Institution, which made 
the formation of a museum one of the principal functions of the 
latter, and provided that— 

Whenever suitable arrangements can be made from time to time for their recep- 
tion, all objects of art and of foreign and curious research, and all objects of natural 
history, plants, and geological and mineralogical specimens belonging to the United 
States, which may be in the city of Washington, in whosesoever custody they may 
be, shall be delivered to such persons as may be authorized by the Board of Regents 
to receive them, and shall be so arranged and classified in the building erected for 
the Institution as best to facilitate the examination and study of them; and when- 
ever new specimens in natural history, geology, or mineralogy are obtained for the 
museum of the Institution, by exchanges of duplicate specimens, which the Regents 
may in their discretion make, or by donation, which they may receive, or otherwise, 
the Regents shall cause such new specimens to be appropriately classed and arranged. 

The principal and accumulated interest of the Smithsonian fund 
amounted at that time to about $750,000, a sum considered ample to 
meet the needs of the various operations in which it was proposed that 
the Smithsonian Institution should engage. In 1846 probably not 
more than one or two universities or learned establishments in Amer- 
ica had so large an endowment, and it was apparently the idea of 
Congress that the fund was sufficient both for the erection-of a build- 
ing and for the care of the collections which would be turned over 
to it or acquired by the national surveys, and in other ways. The 
Museum thus began as an integral part of the Institution, coordinate 
with its library, and was required by law to provide for the Govern- 
ment collections which had previously accumulated, a duty which the 
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Institution did not see its way clear to fulfill until 1858, when Con- 
gress began to make small yearly appropriations toaid in this purpose. 
So inadequate, however, were the sums voted that for many years the 
slender income of the Institution continued to be drawn upon to insure 
the maintenance of what was then justly called the Smithsonian 
Museum, since the building was paid for out of the Smithson fund, a 
considerable portion of the collections was and still is the property of 
the Institution, through exploration and gift, and a number of the offi- 
cials connected with the Museum were employed at its expense. 

The first scientific collection to come into the possession of the Insti- 
tution—and, in fact, it accompanied the bequest—was the small but 
valuable mineralogical cabinet of James Smithson, the founder, who 
was himself a chemist and mineralogist of repute and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. 

The nucleus of the National Museum was, however, virtually acquired 
by the National Institute, a society organized in Washington about 
1840, having for its avowed purpose the direction of the Smithson 
bequest and the pursuit of objects in consonance with the terms of that 
foundation. One of these objects was the gathering of historical and 
natural history specimens from both official and private sources, most 
prominent among the former having been the United States Exploring 
Expedition around the world from 1838 to 1842. Rooms in the Patent 
Office building were secured for the museum of the society, which was 
practically recognized as the appropriate place of deposit for all Gov- 
ernment collections retained in Washington. Another important serv- 
ice rendered by the society was, as the late Dr. G. Brown Goode has 
said, in the direction of educating public opinion ‘‘to consider the 
establishment of such an institution worthy of the Government of the 
United States.” Failing, however, to secure the public recognition at 
which it aimed, it became inactive upon the establishment of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1846, and its charter, which expired in 1861, was 
not renewed. The Government collections in its possession, which 
came practically under the care of the Commissioner of Patents, were 
turned over to the Smithsonian Institution in 1858. Other material 
directly under the control of the National Institute remained at the 
Patent Office until 1862, and a part of the historical objects were held 
there until 1883. 

Previous to 1858, however, important materials for a museum were 
being accumulated at the Smithsonian Institution, at its own cost and 
through the activities of its assistant secretary, Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, beginning even before his appointment to that office in 1850. 
The personal bent of Professor Baird was toward the collection of 
natural history specimens for purposes of study. With the approval 
of Secretary Henry he put into operation plans for the accomplish- 
ment of this object, which, fostered and encouraged, were soon yield- 
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ing regular and abundant returns. Professor Baird’s own vacations 
were spent in field work. Officers of the Army and Navy and of other 
branches of the Government service, fishermen, fur traders, private 
explorers, and such powerful organizations as the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the Western Union Telegraph Company, were enlisted in 
the work and rendered valuable assistance. The influence exerted by 
these beginnings has been lasting and widespread, as shown in the 
extensive natural history operations of subsequent National and State 
surveys, the organization of the Fish Commission and Bureau of Eth- 
nology, and the support given to scientific collecting by many other 
bureaus of the Government. 

The discussion of plans for the organization of the Smithsonian 
Institution, which devolved upon the first Board of Regents, led, in 
January, 1847, to the unanimous adoption of the following resolution 
expressing approval of the museum feature as one of its important 
functions: 

Resolved, That it is the intention of the act of Congress establishing the Institution, 
and in accordance with the design of Mr. Smithson, as expressed in his will, that 
one of the principal modes of executing the act and the trust is the accumulation of 
collections of specimens and objects of natural history and of elegant art, and the 
gradual formation of a library of valuable works pertaining to all departments of 
human knowledge, to the end that a copious storehouse of materials of science, 
literature, and art may be provided, which shall excite and diffuse the love of learn- 
ing among men, and shall assist the original investigations and efforts of those who 
may devote themselves to the pursuit of any branch of knowledge.¢ 

The policy thus announced has prevailed to the present day. 

In 1879, when most of the existing Government surveys, whose 
work included the collecting of specimens in the field, had been estab- 
lished, Congress deemed it important to practically reenforce the pro- 
visions of the act founding the Institution, in order that there might 
be no doubt as to the proper disposition of the material certain to be 
derived from these various sources, by the following enactment in the 
sundry civil appropriation act for 1880: 

All collections of rocks, minerals, soils, fossils, and objects of natural history, 
archeology, and ethnology, made by the Coast and Interior Survey, the Geological 
Survey, or by any other parties for the Government of the United States, when no 
longer needed for investigations in progress shall be deposited in the National 
Museum. 

Although the name ‘‘ National Museum” was sometimes used in the 
earlier reports of the Smithsonian Institution, it did not appear in any 
of the laws of Congress until 1875. Its general employment may be 
said to date from the time of the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876, the first exposition in this country in which the Government 
participated, and the first to make known to vast numbers of the 
people of the United States the existence of national collections at 


@ Report of Committee on Organization, p. 20. 
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Washington, as well. as new methods of installing and exhibiting 
museum materials, differing radically from the older cabinets of col- 
lege or local museums, which had prevailed up to that period. After 
its close the Government exhibits brought back to Washington, 
together with the extensive gifts made to the United States by private 
persons and foreign governments, rendered necessary the early erec- 
tion of a new and separate building, devoted entirely to museum 
purposes. Since that time Congress has mainly provided for the 
maintenance of the Museum, but its management remains, by the 
fundamental act, under the authority of the Regents of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, administered through their Secretary, who is ex officio 
the keeper—a form of government insuring a consistent and uniform 
policy and a nonpartisan administration of its affairs. The greater 
part of the Smithsonian building is still used for museum purposes, 
and the Institution, as well as most of the scientific bureaus at Wash- 
ington, cooperate, both through men and material, in enlarging and 
caring for the national collections. 

The scope of the National Museum as defined by law comprises 
practically all branches of science and of the arts which admit of 
museum treatment. With exceedingly limited means for making pur- 
chases, and therefore almost entirely dependent as to the character 
of its collections upon Government explorations, personal donations, 
and exchanges, its different departments have had a very unequal 
growth. The subjects best represented are American ethnology and 
archeology, geology, zoology, and botany. A fair beginning has been 
made in the exceedingly important branches of the industrial arts 
and American history, and scarcely more is required to place these 
two departments on a proper basis than sufficient room to display 
the necessary collections, which are certain to be received, in greater 
part through gratuitous contributions, when it is known that the 
Museum is prepared to care for them. In the department of the fine 
arts the collection is still very small, but the subject is one which 
must sooner or later receive earnest consideration by the Government. 

The specimens in all branches are classified in two series; one, com- 
prising the bulk of the material, being arranged for the purposes of 
scientific research and reference in laboratories and storerooms, to 
which students are freely admitted; the other, selected with regard to 
their general educational value and public interest, and accompanied 
by descriptive labels, being displayed in glass-covered cases in the 
public halls. The duplicate specimens not required for exchanges 
are made up into sets for distribution to schools and colleges, as 
opportunity offers. Papers descriptive of the collections, both tech- 
nical and popular, are published for gratuitous circulation to the 
extent of three or more volumes yearly, and, finally, the Museam 
has come to be regarded as a bureau of information in respect to all 
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subjects with which it is even in the remotest degree concerned, the 
correspondence which this involves now constituting one of its heaviest 


tasks. 
The history of the Museum, as pointed out by the late Dr. Goode, 
may be divided into three epochs, which he characterized as follows: 


First, the period from the foundation of the Smithsonian Institution to 1857, dur- 
ing which time specimens were collected solely to serve as materials for research. 
No special effort was made to exhibit them to the public or to utilize them, except 
as a foundation for scientific description and theory. 

Second, the period from 1857, when the Institution assumed the custody of the 
‘*National Cabinet of Curiosities,’’ to 1876. During this period the Museum became 
a place of deposit for scientific collections which had already been studied, these col- 
lections, so far as convenient, being exhibited to the public and, so far as practicable, 
made to serve an educational purpose. 

Third, the present period (beginning in the year 1876), in which the Museum has 
undertaken more fully the additional task of gathering collections and exhibiting 
them on account of their value from an educational standpoint. 

During the first period the main object of the Museum was scientific research; in 
the second, the establishment became a museum of record as well as of research, 
while in the third period has been added the idea of public education. The three 
ideas—record, research, and education—cooperative and mutually helpful as they 
are, are essential to the development of every great museum. The National Museum 
endeavors te promote them all. 

In the same connection, Dr. Goode also defined the scope and objects 
of the Museum in the following concise manner: 

It is a museum of record, in which are preserved the material foundations of an 
enormous amount of scientific knowledge—the types of numerous past investigations. 
This is especially the case with those materials that have served as a foundation for 
the reports upon the resources of the United States. 

It is a museum of research, which aims to make its contents serve in the highest 
degree as a stimulus to inquiry and a foundation for scientific investigation. Research 
is necessary in order to identify and group the objects in the most philosophical and 
instructive relations, and its officers are therefore selected for their ability as investi- 
gators, as well as for their trustworthiness as custodians. 

It is an educational museum, through its policy of i!lustrating by specimens every 
kind of natural object and every manifestation of human thought and activity, of 
displaying descriptive labels adapted to the popular mind, and of distributing its 
publications and its named series of duplicates. 


AS A MUSEUM OF RECORD. 


In its function as a museum of record the growth of the National 
Museum has been unprecedented, due mainly to the rapid exploration 
and development of a rich and extensive country under the liberal 
and progressive policy of the Government. From scientific institu- 
tions throughout the world, from foreign governments, and from indi- 
viduals abundant stores of great value have been received, either as 
gifts or through the medium of exchange of specimens, and a small 
appropriation in recent years has permitted of some purchases to 
supply desiderata. 
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The principal sources of the collections may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

‘1. The explorations carried on more or less directly under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, or by the Institution in con- 
nection with educational institutions or commercial establishments, 
and the efforts, since 1850, of its officers and correspondents toward 
the accumulation of natural history and anthropological material. 

2. The United States Exploring Expedition around the world from 
1838 to 1842, the North Pacific, or Perry, Exploring Expedition from 
1853 to 1856, and many subsequent naval expeditions down to and 
including the recent operations in the West Indian and Philippine 
waters. 

8. The activities of members of the United States diplomatic and 
consular service abroad. 

4. The Government surveys at home, such as the Pacific Railroad 
surveys, the Mexican and Canadian boundary surveys, and the surveys 
carried on by the Engineer Corps of the U. S. Army; and the activi- 
ties of officers of the Signal Corps, and other branches of the Army 
stationed in remote regions. 

5. The explorations of the U. S. Geological Survey, the U. S. Fish 
Commission, the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, and other scientific branches 
of the Government. 

6. Donations and purchases in connection with the several exposi- 
tions at home and abroad in which the Museum and Fish Commission 
have participated, among these having been the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia in 1876, the International Fisheries Exhibitions at Berlin 
in 1880 and at London in 1883, the New Orleans Cotton Centennial 
Exposition in 1884 and 1885, the Cincinnati Exposition of 1888, the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, and the expositions 
at Atlanta in 1895, at Nashville in 1897, at Omaha in 1898, and at 
the Pan-American Exposition of 1901. The returns from the World’s 
Fair in Philadelphia were of greatest extent, comprising, besides the 
collections displayed by the United States in illustration of the animal 
and mineral resources, the fisheries, and the ethnology of the native 
races of the country, valuable gifts from thirty of the foreign gov- 
ernments which participated, as well as the industrial collections of 
numerous manufacturing and commercial houses of Europe and 
America. 

7. Exchanges with foreign and domestic museums ane with indi- 
viduals. 

Immediately preceding the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, when the 
collections were entirely provided for in the Smithsonian building, 
the number of entries of specimens in the Museum record books was 
about 235,000. In 1884, when the additional room afforded by the new 
building gave opportunity for taking a provisional census of the large 
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accessions received from Philadelphia and from other sources, the 
number had grown to 1,471,000. At the close of the year covered by 
this report the total number of recorded specimens was 5,654,864. 

While these figures convey no impression of the bulk of the collec- 
tions, when it is considered that by 1885 all of the space in both build- 
ings was completely filled, and in fact so overcrowded that a third 
building was already being asked of Congress, some conception may 
be had of the conditions now existing. The storerooms are packed to 
their utmost capacity, making it difficult to gain access to the speci- 
mens or to provide adequately for their safety. For many years most 
of the objects received have had to be stored in outside and unsafe 
structures, where they are mainly piled up in the original packing 
boxes, and where has already accumulated enough material of great 
intrinsic and scientific value to fill an additional building as large as 
that now occupied by the main collections. 


AS A MUSEUM OF RESEARCH. 


In order to permit of their examination and study, as provided in 
the act of establishment, the collections of the Museum are, to the 
extent of its accommodations, arranged systematically and in a manner 
convenient for reference. Access to the reserve or study series, so 
called, consisting of the main body of the collections and as complete 
in all the groups as the accessions have made possible, is given to all 
properly qualified persons engaged in original research. The oppor- 
tunities thus afforded are widely availed of, the Museum being visited 
every year by many investigators, some of world-wide distinction, 
coming from the scientific centers of European and other foreign 
countries, as well as from all parts of the United States. Material is 
also occasionally sent out to representatives of other institutions 
having the means of providing for its safe-keeping, when required in 
the working up of special subjects, or for comparison in connection 
with their own collections. 

The custodianship of the collections being the first and most impera- 
tive duty devolving upon the scientific staff of the National Museum, 
its members find comparatively little time during office hours for 
advancing knowledge, though they are mostly well qualified for such 
work, being selected with special reference to their ability to identify 
and classify the specimens under their charge in accordance with the 
latest researches. As a matter of fact, however, the staff does pro- 
duce every year a large number of papers descriptive of the collec- 
tions, which together constitute an important contribution to scientific 
literature. 

Among the honorary officers having their laboratories at the Museum 
are a number of assistants employed by other scientific bureaus to con- 
duct investigations on material kept here in their charge, and in whose 
results the Museum shares. 
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Many collections have, from time to time, been transferred by the 
Geological Survey, the Fish Commission, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and other branches of the Government to the custody of the 
Museum in advance of their final working up, in order to provide for 
their safe storage and to secure the better facilities for study here 
afforded. Under this arrangement the amount of research work car- 
ried on in the Museum building has been greatly increased. 

Though having little means to expend for field work, members of 
the Museum staff are occasionally given opportunities to participate 
in the explorations of other Government bureaus or of private expedi- 
tions, in connection with which special researches may be carried on, 
though the chief advantage results from the acquisition of new and 
valuable material and a knowledge of the conditions under which it 
occurred in nature. 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


The educational side of the Museum is intended to consist mainly 
of an exhibition of all the classes of objects which it represents, so 
mounted, installed, and labeled as to directly interest and instruct the 
general public. The principal difficulty incident to the proper instal- 
lation of such a collection, conceding all the space required, lies in the 
selection of its parts, so that while enough is displayed to convey the 
amount of information which it is intended to impart, the visitor shall 
not be overburdened or confused with details. While this policy is 
being followed in the National Museum so far as its means permit, 
the lack of room has always prevented a complete or satisfactory 
development of the plan, and every succeedine year the conditions in 
this respect giow worse instead of better through the increased crowd- 
ing of the halls. The advances in recent years have been chiefly in 
the methods of display, in the character of individual and group 
mountings, and in the labeling, in all of which directions exceptional 
progress has been made. 

Two years ago it was announced that all of the halls designed for 
public use were then for the first time permanently open, though none 
were above addition or improvement, while in some the arrangement 
was entirely provisional. This was only accomplished by the transfer 
of large quantities of material to outside storage, but during the past 
year it has unfortunately been again necessary to shut off one of the 
most attractive halls in order to furnish increased space for work- 


rooms. 

In this connection it seems appropriate to refer to the work of 
Doctor Goode, than whom no museum administrator ever had a better 
understanding of the public needs. He labored earnestly and con- 
scientiously to make this a museum for as well as of the people, and 
the plans now being carried out are, in all their essential features, of 
his making. While the assistants might be relied upon to arrange and 
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maintain the study series in a manner acceptable ‘o the specialist, the 
interests of the public always remained in his immediate charge. He 
was ever occupied in devising ways for so presenting the features of 
nature and the activities of mankind that by the very force of his sur- 
roundings the visitor was bound to receive and carry with him some 
definite impressions, some new bit of knowledge. Doctor Goode’s 
labors in this field ranged from the planning of the general scheme to 
the most minute details of case architecture and fittings. His official 
connection with nearly all the important expositions of the past quar- 
ter of a century and his exhaustive studies of all the principal museums 
of Europe and the United States gave him exceptional opportunities 
for observation and experiment. Though a young man when he died, 
none other had acquired so ripe an experience and none is more worthy 
of being followed. 

An incidental though very popular educational feature of the 
Museum, having for its purpose the promotion of scientific teaching 
throughout the country, has been the distribution to schools and col- 
leges of its duplicate specimens, properly identified and labeled, and 
put up in carefully selected sets. Inadequate means have prevented 
this measure from being carried out on the scale which the resources 
of the Museum would admit of, but many hundreds of such sets have 
already been given away. 

Scarcely a year passes that some exposition, either at home or 
abroad, is not occupying the attention of the Museum, and through 
this means its existence and aims are brought constantly and promi- 
nently before the public. These expositions have of late followed one 
another so closely and have required such extensive preparations as 
to interfere greatly with the ordinary work of the Museum, but the 
practice of introducing new and varied features, of showing a fresh 
series of objects or improved groupings in connection with each one, 
insures a substantial gain, as the collections are returned to Washing- 
ton, besides fulfilling the important function of making museum 
methods known to the people of the United States and stimulating 
the growth of museums in many quarters. 

Though mainly technical and most useful to the investigator, the 
publications of the Museum can be classed, in a general way, as 
belonging to its educational side, being the medium through which 
the nature and extent of its collections are made known. The Annual 
Report, first printed as a separate volume of the Smithsonian Report 
in 1884, and now in its twentieth volume, consists, besides the admin- 
istrative part, mainly of semipopular papers on interesting portions of 
the collections. The Proceedings and Bulletins are almost exclusively 
technical, the shorter papers being assigned to the former and the 
larger and more exhaustive works to the latter. Of the Proceedings 
twenty-four complete volumes have been issued, and of the Bulletins 
fifty-two numbers. 
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AN ADDITIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 


For over two decades a few paragraphs in this report have been 
annually devoted to an account of the crowded and unsafe condition 
of the national collections, and the consequent impossibility of further 
complying with the law for their proper classification, arrangement, and 
care. Fortunately these conditions are soon to be remedied through 
the erection of an additional building, having a capacity far exceeding 
that of the existing structures combined, with exhibition halls to the 
extent of nearly 5 acres, and facilities for all kinds of museum work. 

In the last report it was announced that Congress had authorized 
the preparation of plans for this new building, which was to be con- 
structed of brick and terra cotta at a limit of cost of $1,500,000, and 
to occupy a site on the north side of the Mall opposite the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Such a building, though large enough to relieve 
the immediate demands for additional space, would provide very 
inadequately for the growth of the collections, and the material named 
for the fronts was not considered entirely suitable for a structure of 
the character proposed. Nearly a year was occupied in examining 
into the requirements of the collections and in studying the principal 
features of other museums. During the winter of 1902-3, a series 
of tentative plans was prepared, and accompanied by a supplementary 
report by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution was submitted 
to a special committee consisting of the Congressional Regents, ‘‘to 
represent to Congress the pressing needs of additional rocm for the 
proper exhibition of specimens belonging to the National Museum.” 
On January 23, 1903, the same papers were transmitted to Congress 
and printed as Document 314 of the House of Representatives. 

The plans provided for a large rectangular building, four stories 
high including the basement, which was to be in all essential features 
the equivalent of a story, well lighted and entirely serviceable for 
museum purposes. The cost of the whole building, constructed of 
brick and terra cotta, was estimated at $3,000,000, but one-half of the 
structure, in symmetrical form, could be built for $1,500,000, thus 
meeting the requirements of the act of 1902. The special committee 
of the Regents above mentioned adopted the report of the Secretary, 
though urging the larger building, in the following resolution: 

That under the limitations of the law the committee hereby report to Congress Plan 
B for a new National Museum buiiding as the best obtainable for the amount men- 
tioned; but, in the judgment of the committee, the larger plan, A, is believed to be 
the one which should be adopted, and we therefore ask that Congress shall make 
the appropriation for it instead of for the smaller plan. 

Hearings followed before the Committees on Appropriations of 
both the House and Senate, and a plea was made for the use of granite 
instead of brick and terra cotta. The House took no action, but a bill 
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for the erection of the entire building in granite, at a limiting cost of 
$3,500,000, was adopted by the Senate, and the measure in this shape 
was finally agreed to in conference between the committees of the two 
Houses. The bill as passed, being an item in the sundry civil act for 
1904, was as fellows: 


Building for National Museum: To enable the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to commence the erection of a suitable fireproof building with granite fronts, for 
the use of the National Museum, to be erected on the north side of the Mall, between 
Ninth and Twelfth streets, northwest, srbstantially in accordance with the Plan A, 
prepared and submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
under the provisions of the act approved June twenty-eighth, nineteen hundred and 
two, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Said building complete, including 
heating and ventilating apparatus and ¢levators, shall cost not to exceed three mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, and a contract or contracts for its completion is 
hereby authorized to be entered into subject to appropriations to be made by Con- 
gress. The construction shall be in charge of Bernard R. Green, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, Library of Congress, who shall make the contracts herein 
authorized and disburse all appropriations made for the work, and shall receive as 
full compensation for his services hereunder the sum of two thousand dollars annually 
in addition to his present salary, to be paid out of said appropriations. 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents held on March 12, 1903, a 
committee to represent the Board in connection with the work of con- 
struction was designated by resolution as follows: 

That the Secretary, with the advice and consent of the Chancellor and the chair- 
man of the executive committee, be authorized to represent the Board of Regents so 
far as may be necessary in consultation with Bernard R. Green, to whom the con- 
struction and contracts for the new Museum building are committed by Congress in 
the act making an appropriation for that purpose. 

Messrs. Hornblower & Marshall, of Washington, who made the ten- 
tative plins, were selected as architects and before the close of the 
fiscal year their part of the work was well under way. It is expected 
that about four or five years will be required for the construction of 
the building. 
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SUMMARY OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE YEAR. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The Congressional appropriations for the maintenance of the National 
Museum during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, amounted to 
$281,400, a decrease of $8,000 as compared with the previous year, the 
changes being as follows: The bill for 1902 contained three specific 
appropriations, one of $5,000 for the construction of two galleries, one 
of $5,000 for electrical installation, and one of $12,500 for new boilers, 
while the appropriations for 1903 comprised a new item of $7,000 for 
preparing and printing the Contributions from the U. S. National 


Herbarium, heretofore published by the Department of Agriculture, © 


$5,000 for the preparation of plans for an additional Museum building, 
and an increase of $2,500 in the appropriation for furniture and 
fixtures. 

The following tables show the expenditures during the year 1902-3 
under each item of the appropriations for the past two years: 


Appropriations and expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903. 


| 
Object. Appropria- Expendi- | 30, 

Preservation of collections | $180,000 | $170,402.80 | $9,597. 20 
22, 500 20, 803. 76 1, 696. 24 
Heating, lighting, and electrical service.......................- 18, 000 16, 087. 37 1, 962. 63 
Repairs to buildings, shops, and sheds ......................0+- 15, 000 13, 471. 08 1, 528. 97 
Books, pamphlets, and periodicals ...............-...-..s--se0- 2,000 1, 393. 38 606. 62 
Publishing Contributions, National Herbarium. ...............- 7,000 3,027.49 3,972.51 
Plans for additional building, National Museum. ............... 5, 000 4, 956. 80 43. 20 
17,000 16, 994. 41 5.59 
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Disbursements from unexpended balances of appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1902. 
Balance Balance 
Object. June 30, | Pxpendi- | june 30, 
1902. 1903. 
Preservation of collections... | $5,709.78 $5, 550. 62 $159. 16 
2, 136.15 2,131.08 5.07 
1,560.43 1, 558. 83 1.60 
Books, pamphlets, and periodicals. ..........-.---...----++++++- 1, 142. 97 944.70 198, 27 
2, 471. 30 2, 416. 04 55. 26 
14, 96.98 | 14, 549.09 447. 84 


Disbursements from the appropriations for 1900-1901 were made 
as follows: Preservation of collections, $49.61; books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, $86.74, leaving balances of $24.88 and $5.40 respectively. 
These balances, together with the unexpended balances of the appro- 
priations for furniture and fixtures, heating and lighting, building 
repairs, purchase of specimens, and rent of workshops, amounting to 
$74.41, have reverted to the surplus fund of the Treasury. 


Appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1904. 


22, 500 
Heating, lighting, and electrical service. ...........----.----------+------ 18, 000 
Repairs to buildings, shops, and sheds.........-..---------------------- 15, 000 
Rent of workshops and temporary storage quarters -........-....-------- 4, 400 
Additional building for National Museum ..............--------------+-+- 250, 000 
Printing labels, blanks. and Bulletins and Proceedings, and for binding 
BUILDINGS. 


At its last session, ending March 4, 1903, Congress authorized, in 
the sundry civil act for 1903-4, the construction of an additional fire- 
proof building of granite for the National Museum, at a cost not to 
exceed $3,500,000, and appropriated $250,000 for the requirements of 
the first year. The preparation of the final plans was begun near 
the close of the fiscal year, and the work will be pushed as rapidly as 
possible. 

The roofs on the several sections of the Museum building have con- 
tinued to give trouble, as new leaks develop during every heavy rain 
and snow storm. This is more especially the case with the slate cov- 
erings over the main halls, but the tin roofs are also in bad condition 
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and both demand constant attention and repair, at some expense. 
Before many years a new roof will become absolutely necessary, but 
in the meantime it is proposed, should the regular appropriations suf- 
fice for the purpose, to gradually replace the slate coverings with bet- 
ter material, as only in this manner can the more pressing difficulties 
be even temporarily overcome. 

The leaks which have occurred through many years, and the fre- 
quent repairs to walls and ceilings, had so defaced the interior of the 
greater part of the Museum building as to render it unsightly in the 
extreme. At the beginning of the fiscal year it was decided to remedy 
these conditions so far as possible by painting those parts of the build- 
ing which required it, in accordance with a simple but artistic scheme 
of color. The rotunda and main halls were first completed, and next 
three of the courts, leaving only one of the latter to be done during 
the current year. The ranges do not call for any changes in this 
respect at present. With this improvement the building has now 
been placed in a far more presentable condition than ever before. 

Another improvement in the Museum building has been the arrange- 
ment of inner screen doors at the eastern or freight entrance, so as to 
close off from the public or exhibition halls the vestibule in which 
packages are received. Some of the rooms over this same entrance, 
used by the Division of Plants, have also been modified and enlarged. 

The archeological hall in the Smithsonian building has been closed 
to the public during nearly the entire year. In September, 1902, so 
many large pieces of plaster fell from the ceiling that its condition was 
declared unsafe, and though all of the loose plaster was subsequently 
removed, yet the appearance of the hall does not justify its reopening 
at present. It is expected, however, to make such temporary repairs 
before the close of another year as will permit of its being again made 
accessible. 


ADDITIONS TO THE COLLECTIONS. 


The number of accessions or separate lots of material received dur- 
ing the year was 1,643, being 234 more than in 1902. They comprised 
about 236,580 specimens of all kinds, bringing the total number of 
specimens in the several departments of the Museum up to about 
5,654,864. There were also received for identification 886 lots of speci- 
mens, the most of which were returned to the senders with the infor- 
mation requested. 

The most constant and important sources of material are the national 
surveys and explorations, whose collections are, by law, transferred 
to the custody of the Museum as soon as the necessary studies upon 
them have been completed. The bureaus which figure most promi- 
nently in this work are the Geological Survey, the Fish Commission, 
the Biological Survey, and the Divisions of Insects and Plants of the 
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Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of American Ethnology of 
the Smithsonian Institution, though valuable contributions are occa- 
sionally obtained from other branches of the Government service, and 
officers of the Army and Navy stationed in the new possessions have, 
in their individual capacity, been rendering much assistance. A very 
large share of the additions to the collections is, however, received 
from private individuals and establishments throug. donation and 
exchange, and the exhibition series derives many of its attractive 
features from loans or deposits. Field collecting by members of the 
Museum staff is almost prohibited by the lack of funds, and the acqui- 
sition of specimens by purchase is seriously restricted because of the 
small amount appropriated for that purpose. 

A complete list of the accessions for the year is given in Appendix 
Il, and the important ones are described in the reports of the head 
curators. Only some of the more noteworthy ones will, therefore, be 
referred to in this connection. 

The total number of specimens added in the Department of Anthro- 
pology was 24,319, of which 16,181 specimens belonged in the Division 
of Prehistoric Archeology, 4,547 in Ethnology, and 1,502 each in 
History and the Graphic Arts. One of the most valuable acquisitions 
consisted of material recently collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott in 
Sumatra and the Straits Settlements, and illustrated the native arts 
and industries of a region but poorly represented in American museums. 
The many objects, numbering over 1,500, secured in the Philippine 
Islands by the late Col. F. F. Hilder, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, for the Government exhibit at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, have been turned over to the Museum by the Government Board. 
This collection is of especial interest in that it furnishes much author- 
itative information regarding the life and customs of the natives of 
the largest of our new possessions. Dr. Frank Russell, formerly of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, secured important material from 
tke Pima Indians of southern Arizona, which, together with many 
ethnological objects from other sources, have been transferred by the 
Bureau to the custody of the Museum. Several collections made by 
Lieut. G. T. Emmons, of the United States Navy, illustrating the arts 
of the Chilcat and other Alaskan tribes, have also been acquired. 

An extremely noteworthy collection deposited in the Museum by 
Mr. S. S. Howland, of Washington, D. C., consists of objects repre- 
senting Buddhist religious art, such as bronze and wooden images of 
Buddha and Buddhist saints, shrines, temple lamps, and sacred writ- 
ings on palm leaves, and also of several oriental manuscripts in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and other languages. Miss Eliza R. Scidmore, of 
Washington, also deposited a number of examples of Buddhist and 
Hindu religious art. Twenty-eight Jewish ceremonial objects from 
North Africa were obtained from Mr. Ephraim Deinard, of Kearney, 
New Jersey, one of the most interesting pieces being an ark of carved 
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wood, containing a parchment scroll of the Pentateuch. The Egyp- 
tian exploration fund has presented some valuable Greco-Egyptian 
papyri. 

Among the accessions in the Division of Prehistoric Archeology 
were a collection of implements and other objects obtained by Mr. 
W. H. Holmes from near Kimmswick, Missouri, with the assistance 
of Mr. Gerard Fowke, who also transmitted a number of hammer- 
stones, flint nodules, and other objects from ancient quarries near 
Carter, Kentucky, and a series of implements and specimens of ore, 
which had been mined for use as paint, from aboriginal mines at 
Leslie, Missouri, collected by Mr. Holmes. About 3,000 specimens of 
stone implements, gathered by the late Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
including spearheads, arrowpoints, harpoons, and tools of various 
kinds, and a very important collection made by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes 
in Porto Rico and Santo Domingo were received from the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. The material from Santo Domingo comprises 
many types new to the Museum, while that from Porto Rico contains 
several stone rings or collars, sculptured pillow stones, the remains of 
human skeletons, and various other objects. 

A collection of stone implements of various types, pottery, bowls, 
vases, etc., chiefly from the Mississippi Valley and the Pueblo region, 
was obtained from Mr. E. O. Matthews, of Parral, Mexico, and many 
objects illustrative of the stone age in Uruguay were received in 
exchange from the Museo Nacional at Montevideo, through the cour- 
tesy of Sefior Luis A. de Herrera, secretary of the Uruguayan lega- 
tion at Washington. Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr, of London, England, 
presented a series of paleolithic quartzite implements selected from a 
collection made by him in the Lateritic deposits near Madras, India. 

A series of models of United States war vessels, including gunboats, 
monitors, protected cruisers, and rams, deposited in the Museum by 
the Navy Department, forms a very attractive exhibit, being of espe- 
cial interest to the public. The War Department has also deposited a 
large number of models of heavy seacoast cannon, mountain howitzers, 
and other types of ordnance formerly used by the Army, and examples 
of small arms. 

Many relics of General and Mrs. U. S. Grant, of great intrinsic as 
well as historic value, have been presented to the Museum by their 
children, through Brig. Gen. Frederick D. Grant, U. S. Army. 
They include clothing worn by General Grant during the civil war, 
commissions to different ranks in the Army, a cabinet present to Mrs. 
Grant by the Empress of Japan, said to be one thousand years old 
and valued at $20,000; several Japanese vases presented by the 
Emperor of Japan, a lady’s toilet set in gold from the King and Queen 
of Siam, and numerous other objects. 

Eight hundred and thirty-seven gold, silver, and copper coins were 
donated to the Museum by Mr. E. M. Chapman, of New York City. 
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Casts of the Neanderthal and Prague ancient crania were purchased 
for the newly established Division of Physical Anthropology, which 
has also secured five valuable head-hunter’s skulls from New Guinea, 
and a large series of crania and parts of human skeletons from the 
Army Medical Museum, the U. S. Fish Commission, and other sources. 

The Department of Biology received about 110,000 specimens, of 
which approximately one-third were botanical. In zoology the Division 
of Insects led with 37,684 specimens, followed by marine invertebrates 
with 12,471 specimens, mammals with 7,435 specimens, mollusks with 
6,332 specimens, and birds with 3,800 specimens. 

The zoological specimens contributed by Dr. W. L. Abbott con- 
sisted of a large number of deer, squirrels, porcupines, and a new 
ape, collected in Sumatra and on the adjacent islands, and in the Riou 
Linga Archipelago, south of Singapore. Many of the species are new 
to science. The donations made by Doctor Abbott, as the result of his 
recent extensive explorations in the East Indies, now comprise about 
2,500 mammals and nearly 4,000 birds, besides several thousand speci- 
mens in other branches of natural history. 

Large collections of bird skins and eggs, fishes, corals, mollusks, 
crustaceans, and other marine invertebrates, obtained during the 
expedition of the U. S. Fish Commission steamer Albatross to the 
Hawaiian Islands and to Samoa, have been transmitted to the Museum 
and will be referred to more in detail in the next report. They 
include interesting series of the birds of the Laysan Islands. 

Dr. E. A. Mearns, U. S. Army, presented a quantity of mammals 
from the Yellowstone National Park and from Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota, and the Hon. B. 8. Rairden, United States consul at Batavia, 
two undescribed species of Zragulus from Java. An important collec- 
tion of bats was obtained from Mr. William Foster, of Sapucay, 
Paraguay; and one of bats and rodents from Mr. T. Tsuchida, of 
Misaki, Japan. A valuable skeleton of the porpoise, Pseudorca 
crassidens, from the Hawaiian Islands, the first reported from that 
region, was contributed by Prof. C. H. Gilbert, of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. 

Several rare birds of paradise and other valuable specimens, includ- 
ing a pair of flightless cormorants, from the Galapagos Islands, were 
received from Mr. A. Boucard, Isle of Wight, England, and a Javan 
jungle fowl, a black-winged peacock, and other birds from Mr. Homer 
Davenport, Morris Plains, New Jersey. The Bishop Museum, of 
Honolulu, presented about 40 bird skins, including several species not 
previously represented in the Museum collection, and 295 interesting 
specimens from Chiriqui, Costa Rica, including a number of cotypes, 
and 52 bird skins from Honduras were obtained from Mr. Outram 
Bangs, of Boston, partly as a gift and partly in exchange. The most 
important accession to the dological collection was a fossil egg of 
Aepyornis maximus from Madagascar. Valuable birds’ eggs from 
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Australia, South America, and other countries were also received from 
different sources. } 

Reptiles from southern Florida were contributed by Mr. E. J. 
Brown, of Lemon City, and a fine series of salamanders was presented 
by Messrs. Brimley Brothers, of Raleigh, North Carolina. From 
Prof. P. Biolley, of the National Museum of San Jose, Costa Rica, 
there were obtained several very interesting specimens, including a 
new gecko, described by Doctor Stejneger as Spherodactylus pacificus. 
Eighteen snakes from the island of Cyprus were purchased from 
Giacomo Cecconi, of Florence, Italy, and 29 snakes from Jamaica and 
Michigan were donated by Prof. H. L. Clark, of Olivet College, 
Michigan. 

The accessions to the collection of fishes were numerous and impor- 
tant. Dr. O. P. Jenkins, of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
donated 42 types of Hawaiian fishes, constituting a second installment 
of a series of types the first of which were transmitted in 1901. A 
valuable collection of types and cotypes of Japanese fishes was received 
from Dr. David S. Jordan, president of the same university. A large 
salmon, weighing about 50 pounds, taken at Cascapedia, Canada, was 
presented by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia. A deep-sea 
pelican fish, captured at a depth of between 2,000 and 3,000 fathoms, 
during the survey for the Pacific cable, was transmitted by the officers 
of the U. S. S. Wero, and a large conger eel was received from Mr. 
Louis Mowbray, of Bermuda, through the New. York Aquarium. 

Besides the mollusks obtained by the Fish Commission expedition to 
the Hawaiian Islands, a number of well-preserved land shells from the 
same region were donated by Mr. W. H. Henshaw, of Hilo, Hawaii. 
Interesting collections of shells were also received from Rev. Henry 
Loomis, Yokohama, Japan; Mr. F. A. Woodworth, San Francisco, 
California; Mrs. T. S. Oldroyd, Burnett, California, and the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. A specimen of the rare Voluta 
mammilla Sowerby, from Tasmania, and other valuable Australian 
shells, were also added to the mollusk collection. 

Among the most important additions to the Entomological Division 
were a collection of nearly 19,000 specimens of gall wasps, parasites, 
etc., from Canada, transmitted by the Department of Agriculture; a 
series of Costa Rican insects of different orders purchased from Mr. 
P. Schild, of New York City; about 2,000 specimens of Chiiean insects 
from Mr. E. C. Reed, Concepcion, Chile; 277 specimens of African 
Lepidoptera received in exchange from the Royal Museum of Natural 
History, Stockholm, Sweden, through Dr. Yngye Sjdstedt, including 
examples of several species described by Doctor Aurivellius; a collec- 
tion of mites, including types and cotypes, from Prof. Robert Wol- 
cott, of the University of Nebraska; specimens of many orders and 
comprising types and cotypes from Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell, East 
Las Vegas, New Mexico; about 700 specimens of European Coleoptera 
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from Dr. W. H. Valway, Cleveland, Ohio, and a valuable series of 
Venezuelan Cicindellidae and Scarabaeidae from Mr. Edw. A. Klages, 
of Crafton, Pennsylvania. An important exchange was made with the 
American Entomological Society, whereby the Museum received 95 
species of Mexican and Central American Hymenoptera, including 
many cotypes. Thirty-four cotypes of Coleoptera were presented by 
Prof. H. C. Fall, of Pasadena, California. 

The Division of Marine Invertebrates obtained through exchange 
with the Museum of Natural History, Paris, France, about 50 species 
of fresh-water crabs. A series of Japanese crustaceans, including 
many interesting specimens collected by Dr. David S. Jordan and Mr. 
J.O. Snyder, was presented by the Leland Stanford Junior University. 
A number of crustaceans from the Maldive Islands, collected by Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz in 1901 and 1902, was received from the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and similar mate- 
rial from Costa Rica and Cocos Island was acquired through exchange 
with the National Museum of Costa Rica. Among other accessions 
of special interest may be mentioned four lots of isopod crustaceans, 
including types obtained by the Harriman expedition, received from 
Prof. Trevor Kincaid, Seattle, Washington; 23 specimens of echino- 
derms and crustaceans from Great Britain and from various localities 
in the East, contributed by Mr. H. W. Parritt, of London, England; a 
quantity of foraminifera from Great Britain and the Seychelles Islands, 
presented by Mr. H. Sidebottom, Cheshire, England, and a collection 
of parasites of fishes, transmitted by Prof. Edwin Linton, of Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. A very interesting series of European parasites, 
comprising trematodes, cestodes, and nematodes, was deposited in 
the Museum by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture. 

To the osteological collection were added a skeleton of the giant 
salamander, Sieboldia japonica, presented by the Imperial Museum of 
Tokyo; three skeletons of Harris’s cormorant, Nanopterum harrisi, 
purchased from Mr. R. H. Beck, of Berryessa, California, and a skele- 
ton of musk ox from Ellesmere Land, representing a species new to 
the Museum, from Mr. J. S. Warmbath, of Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

The National Herbarium has been enriched by a collection of about 
1,400 plants from the Philippine Archipelago, contributed by the Phil- 
ippine Bureau of Agriculture, and by another collection from the same 
locality received from the Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, England. 
Mr. William R. Maxon, of the Museum staff, obtained a large collec- 
tion of ferns and other plants during a collecting trip of about two 
months’ duration in Jamaica. Dr. E. A. Mearns, U. S. Army, pre- 
sented a large series of plants collected in the Yellowstone National 
Park, and Capt. John Donnell Smith, of Baltimore, Maryland, who 
yas made extensive contributions to the Herbarium, continued hi 
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donations during the past year, transmitting a series of plants from 
the West Indies and Central America. 

The collections in the Department of Geology were increased by 
about 102,000 specimens, of which 97,000 were fossil invertebrates. 
As in past years, the principal accessions were from the U. S. 
Geological Survey. Among the more important ones were a series of 
minerals, rocks, and ores, constituting a portion of the exhibit made 
by the Survey at the expositions recently held in Buffalo and Charles- 
ton, and a collection of rocks from Arizona, California, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, and Washington. An interesting lot of tourmalinitic 
quartz from Little Pipestone district, Montana, of which some of the 
specimens are covered on one side with parallel layers of amethysts of 
different hues, accompanied the former. 

A valuable series of massive and cut polished stalactites and stalag- 
mites from the Copper Queen mine was presented by Mr. James 
Douglas, of Bisbee, Arizona. Interesting examples of volcanic bombs 
and lavas from Cinder Buttes, Idaho, were received from Prof. I. C. 
Russell; specimens of fluorite and associated rocks, from Mr. R. S. 
Bassler and Mr. E. O. Ulrich; specimens of halloysite from Hart 
County, Kentucky, from Hon. J. H. Stotsenburg, of New Albany, 
Indiana; specimens of tale, from the North Carolina Tale and Mining 
Company, and a collection of igneous rocks from Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, from Prof. B. K. Emerson. = 

A specimen of pallasite, weighing 351 pounds, from Mount Vernon, 
Kentucky; a mass of meteoric iron from Arispe, Mexico, weighing 
116 pounds; a mass of meteoric iron from Persimmon Creek, in North 
Carolina, weighing 9 pounds, and a meteoric stone weighing nearly 9 
pounds, from Hendersonville, North Carolina, are among the most 
important additions to the meteoric collections. 

A small piece of the only known specimen of footeite was donated 
by Mr. Warren M. Foote, of Philadelphia, and many very desirable 
minerals, some of which were not previously represented in the 
Museum collection, were obtained from different sources. 

The largest and most valuable addition to the Division of Strati- 
graphic Paleontology was the second installment of the E. O. Ulrich 
collection of Paleozoic bryozoans, comprising about 75,000 specimens 
and 2,500 microscopic slides. The collection as a whole is the most 
extensive of its kind in existence and contains many unique specimens. 
About 14,000 corals, crinoids, mollusks, and other fossil invertebrates 
from the Mississippi Valley Paleozoic were received from Dr. Carl 
Rominger, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Many of these have been figured 


and described in the reports of the Geological Survey of Michigan. ~ 


The Andrew Sherwood collection of Pennsylvania Upper Devonic 
vertebrate and invertebrate fossils is also entitled to special notice. 
It was brought together by Mr. Sherwood, and includes many choice 
slabs filled with large brachiopods and mollusks, besides about 3,000 
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small specimens. Smaller collections of interesting fossil inverte- 


brates were contributed by the U.S. Geological Survey; Dr. Charles E.. 


Beecher, of Yale University; Mr. John M. Nickels, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. W. T. Lee, of Trinidad, Colorado, and others. 

The collection of vertebrate fossils was increased by several impor- 
tant additions, one of which, comprising the teeth of Mastodon hum- 
boldti and Mastodon cordillerum and casts of mandibular rami, was 
received from the British Museum, London, England. Dr. H. J. 
Herbein, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, contributed a slab of sandstone 
showing reptilian footprints, from Mount Carbon, Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Whitman Cross, of the U. S. Geological Survey, collected and 
transmitted a tooth of Cladodus formosus (Hay) from Needle Mountains 
quadrangle, Colorado. 

About 500 specimens of Triassic plants, collected in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts by Mr. 8S. Ward Loper, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, have been turned over to the Museum; a small series of fossil 
plants from the Permian of Ohio was donated by Mr. H. Herzer, of 
Marietta, Ohio, and about 80 specimens of Paleozoic plants were 
received with the Ulrich collection above mentioned. 

The number of entries made in the catalogue books of the various 
departments was 41,091. 

The number of accessions received annually since 1881 has been as 
follows: 


Accession | Novessions 
Year. Nos. during 

(inclusive). the year. 
da as 23341-24527 1,187 
agus ets 27151-28311 1,161 
ada 30834-32300 1, 467 
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The approximate number of specimens received by the Museum 
during the year and the total number in the possession of the Museum 
at the close of the year are recorded in the following table: 


Division, | paar | Total. 
Anthropology: 
hens 7 6, 889 
92 2, 769 
65 |. 1,625 
Biology: 
7, 435 82, 435 
3, 800 133, 535 
37,684 | 1,523, 684 
| 12,471 518, 726 
Geology: 


a Entries in catalogues, 
EXPLORATIONS. 


Fewer explorations than usual were carried on last year directly by 
the Museum, owing to insufficient means for that purpose. Field work 
under the Bureau of American Ethnology, which yielded interesting 
collections of objects, since deposited in the Museum, as before men- 
tioned, was conducted by Mr. William H. Holmes, Mr. Gerard Fowke, 
and Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. Mr. Holmes visited the aboriginal hema- 
tite mines at Leslie, Missouri, and Doctor Fewkes an ancient quarry 
in Carter County, Kentucky, while Doctor Fewkes also spent consider- 
able time in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

The important explorations of Dr. William L. Abbott in Sumatra 
and the adjoining islands, as well as on the mainland of the Straits 
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Settlements, have already been referred to under the heading of 
** Additions to the Collections.” These explorations, which are carried 
on entirely at the expense of Doctor Abbott, have now been in prog- 
ress for several years, and through his generosity the National Museum 
has been the fortunate recipient of the very large and extremely vaiu- 
able collections that he has made. 

In the spring of 1903 Mr. F. A. Lucas, accompanied by Mr. William 
Palmer and Mr. J. W. Scollick, all of the Museum staff, visited one of 
the stations of the Cabot Steam Whaling Company on the coast of 
Newfoundland in the interest of the St. Louis Exposition for the pur- 
pose of securing as complete a representation as possible of a large 
sulphur-bottom whale. He was entirely successful, returning with a 
perfect skeleton of a specimen measuring about 78 feet long, and with 
molds of the exterior, from which a cast of the entire animal will be 
made. These specimens at the close of the exposition will be exhib- 
ited in the Museum. 

Through the courtesy of the Geographical Society of Baltimore, the 
Museum was enabled to send Mr. B. A. Bean and Mr. J. H. Riley with 
an expedition to the Bahama Islands, where they were to make collec- 
tion of the fishes and land animals of that region. The party was stiil 
absent at the close of the year. 

Dr. H. G. Dyar, with Mr. Rolla P. Currie, of the National Museum, 
and Mr. A. N. Caudell, of the Department of Agriculture, accom- 
panied an expedition to British Columbia under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution, and it is expected that they will bring back a 
large and important collection of insects. 

Mr. S. Ward Loper, of the U. S. Geological Survey, made for the 
Museum an interesting coliection of Triassic plants in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, and through arrangements with the Director of the 
Survey, Hon. Charles D. Walcott, Mr. Charles Schuchert, of the 
Museum staff, spent several weeks in Virginia and Georgia with 
the special view of determining the geological horizons of the southern 
part of the Appalachians. Incidental to this study he collected many 
fossils. Several weeks were spent by Mr. R. S. Bassler in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky collecting invertebrate fossils. A small collec- 
tion of natural history specimens, obtained about Franz Josef Land 
by the Baldwin-Ziegler expedition of 1902 to the Polar regions, was 
presented to the Museum by Mr. William Ziegler. It is hoped that 
the second expedition, now in progress under the same auspices, will 
result in additional accessions from that little-known region. 


DISTRIBUTION AND EXCHANGE OF SPECIMENS. 


The number of specimens furnished to specialists outside of the 
Museum for study was 12,529, almost twice as many as during the 
previous year, while the sets of duplicates distributed to educational 
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establishments in this country, together with those used in making 


exchanges with individuals and institutions both at home and abroad, 


comprised 33,228 specimens. 


The educational series consisted of 


marine invertebrates, fishes, and geological material illustrating the 
results of rock weathering and soil formation. 

The following table shows the number of lots of specimens of all 
kinds sent to each State and foreign country: 


1 
1 
District of Columbia -..-...........-- 18 
46 
7 
8 
2 
36 
18 
2 
4 


2 
Philippine Islands ...............- 1 
1 
3 
2 
12 
5 


Among the more important exchanges received from foreign estab- 
lishments were the following: From the British Museum of Natural 
History, London, four casts of the jaws and teeth of mastodons; the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, London, 983 plants from the Philip- 
pine Islands and Guiana, 21 duplicate plates from ‘‘ Refugium Botan- 
icum,” and two living plants; the Museum of Natural History, Paris, 
four species of Argulide from South America; the Botanical Museum, 
Berlin, Germany, 665 plants from Europe and Africa; the Royal 
Zoological and Anthropological-Ethnographical Museum, Dresden, 
small mammals and a specimen of Scops manadensis from Celebes; the 
K. K. Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum, Vienna, 100 specimens of Euro- 
pean cryptogams; the Royal Museum of Natural History, Stockholm, 
277 specimens of Lepidoptera; the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. 
Petersburg, 102 specimens of land and fresh-water shells from Central 
Asia; the Royal Museum, Turin, specimens of fossil Nummulites and 
Orbitoides; the Royal Gardens, Calcutta, 120 plants from India; the 
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Botanic Gardens, Durban, Natal, 100 South African plants; the 
Botanic Gardens, Sydney, New South Wales, 30 plants from New 
South Wales; the Museo Nacional, Montevideo, Uruguay, 35 paleo- 
lithic implements. 

The material obtained in exchange from individuals abroad was as 
follows: From Mr. W. E. Helman, London, 30 birds’ eggs from Ice- 
land and England; from Mr. H. W. Parritt, London, 23 specimens of 
echinoderms and crustaceans; from Mr. B. W. Priest, Norfolk, Eng- 
land, 4 boxes of foraminifera from the island of Jersey; from Mr. 
H. Sidebottom, Cheadle Hume, near Stockport, Cheshire, foramini- 
fera from Great Britain and the Seychelles Islands; from M. Ernest 
André Haute-Sadne, France, 10 specimens including 4 cotypes of 
Mutillids; from M. Georges Lachenand, Limoges, France, 30 speci- 
mens of European mosses and hepatica; from M. Stanislas Meunier, 
Museum of Natural History, Paris, a meteorite from Tadjera, Algiers; 
from M. Phileas Rousseau, Notre Dame de Mont, Vendee, 19 speci- 
mens of trilobites, 5 of Belleréphon and other fossils from the Silu- 
rian formation of France; from Mr. A. Callier, Rosswein, Saxony, 
273 plants from Russia; from Dr. Aristides Brezina, Vienna, meteor- 
ites from Jellica, Merciditas, and San Juliao; from Mr. Julius Bohm, 
Vienna, a piece of meteorite from Erghes, Somaliland, Africa, weigh- 
ing 427 grams; from Mr. Embr. Strand, Christiania, Norway, 261 
specimens of Lepidoptera and 20 specimens of Orthoptera; from Mr. 
G. van Roon, Leiden, Holland, 120 specimens of Coleoptera; from 
Dr. K. Kishinouye, Imperial Fisheries Bureau, Tokyo, Japan, photo- 
graphs of Japanese corals; from Dr. T. H. Holland, director of the 
Geological Survey of India, a meteorite from Shergooty, India; from 
Mr. F. H. McK. Grant, North Carlton, Melbourne, Australia, a speci- 
men of Upper Silurian starfish and a specimen of Lower Silurian 
cephalopod; from Dr. A. Dugés, Guanajuato, Mexico, 32 insects. 


RESEARCHES. 


Under the act of Congress founding the Smithsonian Institution the 
Museum staff is charged with the classification and arrangement as well 
as with the care and preservation of the national collections, and 
although many of the accessions have been previously worked up, the 
greater number reach the Museum unstudied and unnamed. 

In selecting the assistants in every grade, therefore, it has been 
necessary from the beginning to consider their qualifications with 
reference to expert knowledge of the groups of specimens to be placed 
under their charge, and in this manner a very effective though small 
staff of paid scientific workers has been assembled. The greater part 
of the time of these assistants has, naturally, to be given to the routine 
duties attendant upon the receipt, assorting, labeling, cataloguing, and 
disposition of the collection as received, but by working outside the 
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official hours, a characteristic of every. zealous man of science, they 
are to be credited every year with important progress in classification 


and in other studies. Besides the paid assistants, however, there are . 


nearly as many volunteer or honorary members of the scientific staff, 
filling positions for which the appropriations are insufficient to make 
provision, and from these also extensive results in the elaboration of 
collections are obtained. But notwithstanding these facts the Museum 
depends to a large extent, for the study of its collections, on the 
cooperation of scientific men belonging to other institutions, their 
work being done gratuitously, and frequent calls are made upon its 
resources to aid in researches conducted under other auspices. 

In the Department of Anthropology, Prof. O. T. Mason, the Acting 
Head Curator, was mainly occupied in completing his revised paper 
on aboriginal basketry which is to appear as an appendix to the 
Annual Report for 1902. Dr. A. Hrdlicka, Assistant Curator of 
Physical Anthropology, made a study of the Lansing skeleton, includ- 
ing an examination of other material. A description of the Parsee 
creed and ceremonials represented in the collections of the Museum 
was prepared by Dr. I. M. Casanowicz and published in the American 
Anthropologist. Dr. Cyrus Adler and Dr. Casanowicz continued their 
work on a bibliography of Assyriology. 

Among the investigators from other places who were given facilities 
for making studies on anthropological subjects were M. Pittier, head 
of the National Museum of Costa Rica; Dr. Carl von den Steinen, of 
Berlin; Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe, director of the Royal Museum of Sweden 
at Stockholm; Prof. Hartmann, of Stockholm; Dr. A. B. Hunter of 
Raleigh; N. C.; Dr. E. A. Bogue, of New York City; and Dr. Walde- 
mar Bogoras, of the American Museum of Natural History. Doctor 
Bogoras’s visit was made in the interest of his explorations among the 
tribes of northeastern Siberia and for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether any material of Siberian origin was contained in the extensive 
Eskimo collection of this Museum. 

In the Department of Biology Mr. G. S. Miller, jr., Assistant Cura- 
tor of Mammals, gave special attention to the working up of Doctor 
Abbott’s collections of East Indian mammals, in which he has already 
discovered 17 new species of mouse deer (genus Zragulus), 16 new 
species belonging to other orders, and one new genus (Lenothriz). 
In the Museum collection of American bats, he has found 20 unde- 
scribed species, diagnoses of which have been published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. He has 
also prepared notes on a number of species of bats and rodents. Dr. 
E. A. Mearns, U. S. Army, made a study of the ocelots, the results of 
which were printed in the Museum Proceedings. Dr. M. W. Lyon, jr., 
has completed a list of the type specimens of mammals, exclusive of 
cetaceans, in the collections of the Museum, which number 43 species 
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and subspecies. Photographs of the types are still to be prepared. 
Doctor Lyon has also pursued investigations on the osteology of the 


_ rabbits, and has published two brief notes on other mammals. The 


head curator of biology, Dr. Frederick W. True, completed an enten- 
sive and important monograph on the North American and European 
species of whalebone whales, his manuscript being submitted for pub- 
lication toward the close of the year. He also prepared papers on 
Doctor Philippi’s species of Chilean porpoises, on a killer whale 
stranded on the coast of Maine, and on a species of Prodelphinus 


“obtained at Honolulu; and notes on the name of the common porpoise 


of the genus Zursiops, and on the occurence of the pollack whale, 
Balaenoptera borealis, in American waters. 

The second volume of Mr. Robert Ridgway’s manual of North and 
Central American birds, containing 854 pages of text and 22 plates, 
was issued during the year. It deals with the families of Tanagers, 
Troupials, Honey Creepers and Wood Warblers (Tanagride, Icteride, 
Ceerebide and Mniotiltide), comprising 77 genera and 433 species 
and subspecies. The preparation of the third volume, covering 15 
families, is well advanced, about 400 pages being now in type. A 
paper by Dr. Charles W. Richmond on the birds collected by Doctor 
Abbott and Mr. C. B. Kloss, in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands has 
been published, and Doctor Richmond has also spent much time in 
working up the Abbott collection of birds from the west coast of 
Sumatra, and a collection from the South Pacific. He has likewise 
made considerable progress with the card catalogue of the genera and 
species of birds. Dr. William L. Ralph continued the preparation of 
material for a volume on the life-histories of North American birds 
with special reference to their nesis and eggs, supplemental to the 
unfinished work of the late Major C. E. Bendire, U. S. Army. 

Dr. Leonhard Stejneger completed his report on the reptiles of 
Porto Rico and has been engaged in the investigation of the reptile 
fauna of Eastern Asia. Papers by Doctor Stejneger on Holbrook’s 
salamander and on the reptiles of the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona, 
were published by the Museum during the year. 

In connection with an extensive work on the Tertiary mollusks 
of Florida, Dr. W. H. Dall prepared reviews of the recent species of 
Veneridx, Carditacea, Cyrenacea, and Astartide. Mr. Bartsch con- 
tinued his studies on the Pyramidellide, which were nearly finished at 
the close of the year. 

Dr. W. H. Ashmead continued his work upon the classification of 
the Chalcid-flies, which is now in course of printing by the Carnegie 
Museum, and published several papers on the wasps of the groups 
Vespoidea, Proctotrypoidea, and Cynipoidea. He had also in course 
of preparation monographs on the North American Braconide and the 
Japanese Hymenoptera, and a catalogue of North American Hyme- 
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noptera. Mr. D. W. Coquillett was occupied in identifying and arrang- 
ing the Diptera and completed a revision of the genera of the family 
Empidide. A paper by him descriptive of 4 new genera and 94 new 
species of’ North American diptera was printed in the Proceedings. 
Mr. Nathan Banks published 16 papers on spiders and other entomo- 
logical subjects. A paper on dragon-flies and one on ant-lions, by 
Mr. Rolla P. Currie, were published by the Entomological Society of 
Washington. Mr. Currie continued work on a catalogue of North 
American Neuropteroid insects, and on a monograph of the ant-lions. 
Mr. August Busck published two papers on the codling-moth and one 
on a new species of the family Yponomentide, and also a revision of 
the American moths of the family Gelechiide. The Museum Proceed- 
ings for the year contained a paper by Dr. H. G. Dyar on the larve 
of moths from Colorado, and an additional section of Dr. John G. 
Smith’s monograph of the moths of the family Noctuide. 

The researches by Dr. J. E. Benedict included a revision of the 
genus Lepidopa, descriptions of new Galatheide, Albuneide, and 
Dromide, and studies upon the Anomuran crabs collected in Japanese 
and Hawaiian waters by the Fish Commission steamer Albatross, and 
upon several interesting annelids. Miss M. J. Rathbun continued 
work on a monograph of the fresh-water crabs based on the collec- 
tions of the U. 8S. National Museum, the Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
Paris, the Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard University, 
and other institutions. She also prepared five short papers on 
crustaceans which were printed during the year. 

Miss Harriet Richardson completed reports on the Isopod crustace- 
ans collected in Hawaii and Japan by the Fish Commission steamer 
Albatross, and in Japan by the U.S. S. Palos in 1881, and by Dr. 
D. S. Jordan and J. O. Snyder in 1900, and also on some cymothoids 
collected by Dr. C. H. Gilbert on the west coast of Central America, 
and on the American Epicaridea in the U. S. National Museum. 

Dr. C. W. Stiles, Custodian of the helminthological collections, 
made an extended investigation of a parasitic disease prevalent among 
the people of the Southern States, which he found to be due to the 
attacks of an undescribed species of hook-worm, Uncinaria americana, 
and carried on inquiries regarding the frequency of the occurrence of 
parasites in men. He published twelve papers during the year relat- 
ing to parasitology, three of these having been prepared conjointly 
with Dr. Albert Hassall and Mr. Charles A. Pfender; and also the 
first three parts of an index-catalogue of medical and veterinary 
zoology, with Doctor Hassall as coauthor. 

In the Division of Plants, an unusual amount of routine work, espe- 
cially in connection with the rearrangement of the collections, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of much scientific research. A third 
section of Dr. J. N. Rose’s studies of Mexican and Central American 
plants. and a paper by the same author in conjunction with Mr. 
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W. B. Hemsley on the genus /wiania were printed. Doctor Rose also 
continued work on the Crassulacee of North America conjointly with 
Doctor Britton, and completed a preliminary paper relating to that 
group of plants. Mr. C, L. Pollard contributed a number of notes 
to the Plant World, and described two new violets from the United 
States. With Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell he also published descriptions 
of four new plants from New Mexico. Mr. W. R. Maxon continued 
his studies on the Museum cellection of ferns, and Mr. Edward 8. 
Steele completed a monograph on a section of the genus Laciniaria. 

Access to the collections in biology were accorded during the year 
to a considerable number of visiting naturalists. The meetings of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the Society 
of American Naturalists, and other affiliated societies during convoca- 
tion week brought together in Washington many prominent investi- 
gators, and while their time was limited, some of them took advantage 
of the opportunity to examine specimens in the line of their specialty. 
The committee on nomenclature of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
during its meeting from April 16 to 18 made extensive use of the 
bird collection in determining the status of North American species. 
Among individual ornithologists to whom the same privilege was 
given were Prof. W. W. Cooke, Mr. E. W. Nelson, Mr. H. C. Ober- 
holser, and Mr. W. H. Osgood, of the Department of Agriculture; 
Mr. Outram Bangs, of Boston; Dr. J. Dwight, jr., of New York City; 
and Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey, of Washington. 

Mr. Thomas Barber, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, was here for 
some time studying the Old World chameleons, which he proposes to 
monograph. Among students cf entomology who conducted work 
at the Museum were Dr. W. J. Holland, Director of the Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Prof. John B. Smith, of Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Dr. James A. G. Rehn and Mr. 
J. Chester Bradley, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mr. H. H. Ballou, 
of Amherst, Massachusetts, and Dr. Walter Horn, of Berlin, Germany. 

Prof. W. P. Hay, of Howard University, Washington, continued 
his studies upon'crayfishes and other fresh-water crustaceans, and 
completed descriptions of the species collected by himself at Mam- 
moth Cave, Kentucky, and Nickajack Cave, Tennessee, and by Dr. 
C. H. Eigenmann in Cuba. Prof. G. I. Hamaker, of Trinity College, 
Durham, North Carolina, examined the specimens of Cerianthus; Miss 
Katherine J. Bush, of the Peabody Museum of Yale University, cer- 
tain type specimens of Annelids, and Dr. S. J. Holmes, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, certain species of Amphipod crustaceans. 

The principal visiting botanists have been Dr. N. L. Britton, Direc- 
tor of the New York Botanical Garden; Dr. L. M. Underwood, of 
Columbia University, New York City; Mr. Theodor Holm, of Brook- 
land, District of Columbia; and Dr. E. L. Greene, of the Catholic 


University, Washington. 
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The herbarium has also been constantly utilized by the botanists of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


A large amount of material from the Department of Biology was 
lent to specialists for study or sent to them for working up in the 
interest of the National Museum. The Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture had the use of many specimens of mam- 
mals, and specimens of the same group were sent out of the city as 
follows: 

To Mr. James A. G. Rehn, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, 41 specimens of several groups for use in his report on 
terrestrial vertebrates collected in portions of southern New Mexico 
and western Texas, besides 14 specimens of Vyctinomus; to Mr. D. G. 
Elliot, of the Field Columbian Museum, 35 specimens for use in con- 
nection with his work on the mammals of Middle America; to Dr. 
J. A. Allen, of the American Museum of Natural History, 108 speci- 
mens for use in connection with his study of the mammals of eastern 
Siberia; to Mr. J. L. Bonhote, of the British Museum of Natural 
History, who is making a study of the Malayan fauna, 18 skins and 
skulls of Mus; to Dr. John M. Ingersoll, of Cleveland, Ohio, who is 
working upon the comparative anatomy of the ithmoid region of the 
mamma ian skull, 16 specimens of skulls; to Dr. Harris H. Wilder, of 
Smith Col.ege, for use in embryological studies, specimens of the 
embryo of Manis javanica; to Dr. E. A. Mearns, U. S. Army, sta- 
tioned at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, 9 specimens of mammals from the 
Philippine region; and to Mr. Witmer Stone, of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, specimens of Vycticebus. 

The Division of Birds furnished 13 specimens of Parus hudsonicus, 
and 68 specimens, mainly of Otocoris, to Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of 
the American Museum of Natural History; 8 specimens from the 
Malay Peninsula, Java, and Sumatra to Mr. Witmer Stone, of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; 29 specimens of plover 
to Dr, Jonathan Dwight, jr., of New York City; and smaller lots to 
Mr. Walter K. Fisher and Mr. Joseph Grinnell, of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia; Mr. Outram Bangs, of Boston; Mr. W. C. Ferril, of the State 
Historical and Natural History Society, Denver, Colorado; Dr. R. M. 
Strong, of Haverford College; Mr. Carl Hellmayr, of the Zoological 
Museum, Munich, Bavaria, and Mr. W. A. Bryan, of the Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu. 

The loans from the Division of Insects have been numerous and 
included several large lots requested for monographic purposes, The 
principal sendings were as follows: A large quantity of material, chiefly 
representing Odonata and Plecoptera to Prof. James G, Needham, of 
Lake Forest University, Illinois; about 2,500 bees of the family Andre- 
nide to Mr. H. L. Viereck, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
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Philadelphia; over 600 specimens, mostly of Dermaptera and Orthop- 
tera, to Mr. James A. G. Rehn, of the same academy; 285 specimens 

of Odonata to Dr. Philip P. Calvert, also of the Philadelphia Academy, 

1,883 specimens of Sphecide to Dr. H. C. Fernald, of Amherst, Massa- 

chusetts; 1,570 specimens of Ptinide to Prof. H. C. Fall, of Pasadena, 

California; 532 specimens of Jassoidea, for use in writing up the 

Mexican and Central American species of this group for the Biologia 

Centrali-Americana, to Prof. Elmer D. Ball, of the State Agricultural 

College of Utah; over 200 specimens of Nomadide to Prof. T. D. A. 

Cockerell, of East Las Vegas, New Mexico; 1,000 specimens of Myri- 

apoda to Dr. Karl M. Friedr. Kraepelin, Naturhistorisches Museum, 
Hamburg, Germany; specimens of the families Multillide, Thynnide, 

Myrmaride, etc., to M. Ernest Andre, of Gray, France; 106 speci- 
mens of Ophionids, to Dr. E. P. Felt, New York State entomologist; 
55 specimens of Fulgoride to Mr. Otto H. Swezey, of the Ohio State 
University; 125 specimens of Tettigide to Prof. J. L. Hancock, of 
Chicago, Illinois; specimens of Tabanide to Prof. J. S. Hine, of the 
Ohio State University; specimens of Lepidoptera to Dr. W. J. Hol- 
land, of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg; specimens of Cephide to 
Mr. J. Chester Bradley, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia; specimens of Fulgoride to Prof. W. S. Blatchley, State geolo- 
gist of Indiana; specimens of Noctuide to Prof. John B. Smith, of 
Rutgers College, New Jersey; and specimens of Hemiptera to Prof. 
R. Uhler, of Baltimore. 

A number of specialists connected with other institutions are engaged 
in studying for the Museum the entire material of several groups of 
marine invertebrates, and all report satisfactory progress at the close 
of the year. Prof. Charles L. Edwards, of Trinity College, Hartford, 
has the pedate holothurians; Prof. Hubert Lyman Clark, of Olivet 
College, Michigan, the apodal holothurians; Prof. C. C. Nutting, of 
the University of lowa, the hydroids, of which he has nearly ready 
a monograph of the Sertularia; Dr. Charles B. Wilson, of the State 
Normal School, Westfield, Massachusetts, the parasitic copepods, one 
family of which, the Argulide, was completed and reported on during 
the year; Mr. R. W. Sharpe, of Wilmette, Illinois, the ostracoda; 
Mr. T. Wayland Vaughan, of the U. S. Geological Survey, the madre- 
porarian corals, and Prof. A. G. Mayer, scientific director of the 
museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, who is finish- 
ing the uncompleted studies of the late Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, on the 
Museum collection of Achatinellide. 

Material from the Division of Marine Invertebrates was also sent 
out during the year as follows: To Dr. R. P. Bigelow, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the stomatopods collected by the 
Fish Commission steamer Albatross in Hawaiian and Samoan waters, 

for report; to Prof. H. Coutiére, of the Ecole Supérieure de Pharmacie, 
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Paris, the Alpheide obtained on the same expedition and the general 
museum collection of this group, for monographing; to the Rev. T. 
R. R. Stebbing, of Tunbridge Wells, England, new species of amphi- 
pods from Costa Rica and Cocos Island; to Dr. 8. J. Holmes, of the 
University of Michigan, specimens of New England amphipods; to 
Dr. J. P. MeMurrich, of the same university, specimens of Atlantic 
coast actinians; to Dr. C. B. Davenport, of the University of Chicago, 
specimens of fresh-water polyzoa from Maine. 

From the Division of Plants the principal loans were as follows: To 
Mr. Oakes Ames, the Ames Botanical Laboratory, North Easton, 
Massachusetts, about 400 specimens of orchids; to Dr. L. M. Under- 
wood, of the New York Botanical Garden, specimens of ferns from 
Porto Rico, Guatemala and Cuba; to Dr. P. A. Rydberg, of the same 
establishment, 217 specimens; to Dr. John K. Small, also of the New 
York Garden, several specimens of different groups; to Dr. B. L. 
Robinson, of the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, 272 speci- 


mens; to Mr. C. S. Sargent, of Harvard University, specimen of 


Hocoria; to Mr. C. D. Beadle, of the Biltmore Herbarium, 287 speci- 
mens of Rudbeckia, 322 of Coreopsis, and representatives of other 
groups; to Prof. William Trelease, director of the Shaw Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis, specimens of yucca; to Mr. R. F. Griggs, of the 
Ohio State University, specimens of Porto Rican and Guatemalan 
plants; to Dr. C. E. Waters, of Johns Hopkins University, specimens 
of Phegopteris; to Mr. Aven Nelson, of the University of Wyoming, 
69 specimens; to Mrs. Caroline W. Harris, of Ticonderoga, New York, 
specimens of U/mbilicaria and Sticta; to Mr. E. G. Baker, of the 
British Museum of Natural History, specimens of Laciniaria; to the 
Royal Botanical Garden, Kew, London, four plants; to Mr. C. L. 
Shear, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, District of Columbia, 
specimens of fungi; to Mr. Theodor Holm, of Brookland, District of 
Columbia, specimens of Carex, Scirpus, Betula, Lychnis, ete. 

In the Department of Geology Mr. Wirt Tassin conducted investi- 
gations upon the meteorites in the Museum collection and Mr. W. C. 
Phalen made a study of the rock specimens collected in Greenland in 
1897 by Mr. Charles Schuchert and Mr. David White. Mr. Schuchert 
continued his researches on the Lower Devonic fauna and completed a 
study of the Cystidea of the Manlius and Coeymans formations. Mr. 
R. S. Bassler has in preparation papers on fossil Bryozoa and Ostra- 
coda, one of these reviewing the aes am of the Rochester shale being 
well advanced. 

Among the visitors to this department were Mr. G. C. Martin and 
Mr. M. V. Twitchell, of the Maryland State Geological Survey, who 
worked upon the collection of fossils from the Miocene formation 
in Maryland; Mr. F. B. Laney, of the Geological Survey of North 
Carolina, who studied the collection of building stones in preparation 
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for work along this line in North Carolina; Dr. Arthur Hollick, 
assistant curator of botany in the New York Botanical Gardens, who 
made examinations of fossil plants in connection with his work on the 
island series of the Upper Cretaceous in preparation for his proposed 
investigations on the Yukon River during the summer of 1903; and 
Prof. H. F. Osborn, Dr. 8. W. Williston, Dr. O. P. Hay, Mr. J. B. 
Hatcher, and Dr. William Patten, all of whom are carrying on 
researches of greater or less extent upon fossil vertebrates. 

Among the most important loans and gifts made from this depart- 
ment during the year were material furnished to the Division of 
Chemistry and Physics of the U. S. Geological Survey, and the Divi- 
sion of Roads and the Bureau of Soils of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; specimens of Upper Carboniferous insects to Dr. C. E. Beecher, 
of the Peabody Museum of Yale University; specimens of Crinoids to 
Prof. A. W. Grabau, of Columbia University; specimens of Tertiary 
insects to Prof. 8S. W. Williston, of the University of Chicago, for 
monographic work; a large number of Carboniferous insects to Dr. 
Anton Handlirsch, of the Royal Austrian Museum, Vienna, also for 
monographic work; and a large number of Lower Siluric graptolites 
from New York, Vermont, and Massachusetts, to Dr. John M. Clarke, 
State paleontologist of New York. 


PROGRESS IN THE INSTALLATION OF THE EXHIBITION COLLECTIONS. 


The overcrowded condition of the public halls which began a num- 
of years ago precludes any extensive additions to the exhibition series, 
and this must continue until the completion of the new building 
recently authorized by Congress. Small objects can be given a place 
here and there, but any considerable changes are rendered possible 
only through the withdrawal and transfer to storage of collections 
already on display. During the past year the principal progress made 
in this connection has had reference to improvements in the methods 
and details of installation. 

In the Department of Anthropology temporary accommodations 
have been furnished on the gallery of the north-west court for the 
important ethnological collections from the Philippine Islands dis- 
played at the Pan-American Exposition. The entire Eskimo collection 
has been gone over, and the large series of specimens secured by the 
Museum-Gates expedition has been arranged in the storage-cases of 
the Pueblo court. The labeling of the historical collections has been 
completed, and new case labels have been prepared for the Divisions 
of Historic and Prehistoric Archeology and for the section of historic 
religious ceremonials. The cases containing the manuscripts and vari- 
ous editions of the Bible were repainted, and the collections rearranged 
to facilitate their examination by visitors. 
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The work of completing the exhibition series in several of the divi- 
sions of the Department of Biology, and of improving their appearance 
by changes in methods of installation, has been vigorously pushed. 
Progress in this regard was most noticeable in the halls devoted to 
mammals, marine invertebrates, insects, and fishes. About 200 case 
labels have been added to the exhibits of mammals, birds, reptiles, 
batrachians, insects, and the lower invertebrates, and a series of case 
labels for the collection of comparative anatomy has been completed. 

The interiors of the wall-cases, in the galleries of the south hall 
containing Old World mammals, have been repainted in a color simi- 
lar to that used in the corresponding cases on the main floor, and this 
change has resulted in displaying the specimens to much better 
advantage. A similar change has also been made in regard to the 
Soor cases in the gallery containing small mammals. Three new 
cases have been constructed against the south wall of this hall. One 
contains the North American weasels and related forms; the two 
others, the smaller South American mammals. The cases on the 
main floor of the south hall have been furnished with new fittings, so 
that they are now uniform in design and color. The labeling of the 
American smal] mammals has been greatly improved, while the labels 
for the Old World series have been revised and very largely replaced 
with new ones. 

Considerable improvement has been made in the appearance of the 
exhibition of marine invertebrates, which occupies the west hall in the 
Smithsonian building. The interior of all the wall-cases has been 
repainted in black, as furnishing a better background for the corals 
and sponges than the maroon formerly employed. The display of 
insects in the next adjoining hall or corridor has been enlarged by 
extensive additions to the systematic series of North American insects, 
which it is hoped to complete during the coming year. 

The wall cases in the south-east range of the Museum building have 
been reconstructed, and the systematic collection of casts of North 
American fishes has been rearranged and installed to much better 
advantage than formerly. A number of casts of large and striking 
species have been repaired and repainted. The labeling of the casts 


_ of reptiles and batrachians exhibited in floor cases in the same range 


has also been largely revised. 

The bird groups displayed in the main hall of the Smithsonian 
building, sixteen in number, have been partly renovated, and one of 
them, consisting of three fine specimens of the Argus pheasant, pre- 
sented to the Museum some years age by Dr. W. L. Abbott, has been 


_ entirely remounted, making it the most striking feature of the room. 


Many important changes have been made in the halls containing the 
geological collections. The exhibit of geographic ores in the south- 
west court has been carefully overhauled, the cases being thoroughly 
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cleaned and the specimens rearranged. The nonmetallic minerals, 
exhibited in the gallery of the same court, have been similarly worked 
over. The cases in the west-south range containing the stratigraphic 
and historical collections have been reconstructed and the specimens 
rearranged. The collection of fossil plants has been partially rear- 
ranged, and new labels have replaced the temporary ones on the Pale- 
ozoic specimens. Labels have also been printed for the Triassic plants. 
To the exhibition of vertebrate paleontology will soon be added a 
specimen of Claosaurus, the preparation of which has occupied nearly 
a year, and the mounted skeleton of a mastodon obtained at Church, 
Michigan, in 1901. 


VISITORS. 


There was, during the past year, a large increase in the number of 
visitors to the national collections. The total number of persons 
admitted to the Museum building was 315,307, against 173,888 for 
1902, an increase of 81 per cent; and to the Smithsonian building 
181,174, against 144,107 for the previous year, an increase of about 26 
per cent. 

The following tables show, respectively, the attendance during each 
month of the past year, and during each year beginning with 1881, 
when the Museum building was first opened to the public: 


Year and month. |S | building. 

10, 985 11, 829 

13, 601 | 18, 880 

12,719 19, 506 

59, 095 131, 448 

9, 032 14, 437 

9, 785 13, 037 

8,712 13, 631 

9, 286 14, 455 

10, 722 16, 527 

16, 122 26, 684 

11, 256 17, 443 

9, 909 17, 430 

181, 174 315, 307 

Approximate daily average on a basis of 313 days in the year... 2... 578 1,007 
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Number of visitors to the Museum and Smithsonian buildings since the opening of the 
former in 1881. 


Year. | ilding. 

a Years of Presidential inauguration. 


MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 


In accordance with the custom of previous years, certain scientific 
societies and other bodies were allowed the use of the lecture hall in 
the Museum building for the purpose of holding meetings and giving 
lectures, as follows: 

On September 26, 1902, the associates and friends of Maj. John 
Wesley Powell gathered here to commemorate the life and services of 
this distinguished public man, the founder and director of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology and for some time Director of the Geological 
Survey, whose lamented death occurred but three days before. 

From November 18 to 20 a national conference of the various Audo- 
bon societies of the United States was held, in conjunction with the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. 


On November 22 Prof. John Ritchie, jr., of the Yerkes Observa- . 


tory, delivered under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution an 
interesting lecture on Recent Celestial Photography. 

On November 25 Dr. L. O. Howard, Entomologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Honorary Curator of Insects in the National 
Museum, lectured on the subject of Entomology before an audience 
composed largely of officers of the United States Army and Navy. 
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On December 27 several interesting talks, illustrated with lantern 
slides, were given by members of the Society for the Preservation of 
Wild Flowers. 

In the evening of January 1, 1903, an informal reception was ten. 
dered to the members of the American Associatior for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the American Society of Naturalists, and other 
affiliated societies, then in session in this city. 

During February and March a course of free Saturday afternoon 
lectures was given, under the auspices of the Biological Society of 
Washington, as follows: February 14, An entomologist in China and 
Japan, by Mr. C. L. Marlatt; February 21, Ancient birds and their 
associates, by Mr. Frederic A. Lucas; February 28, Views of Liberia, 
by Prof. O. F. Cook; March 7, The making of new plants, by Mr. 
H. J. Webber; March 14, Three summers in Alaska, by Mr. Wilfred 
H. Osgood. 

On April 4 the lecture hail was used for the graduating exercises of 
the Naval Medical School, and on April 14 for those of the Army 
Medical School. 

The National Academy of Sciences held its annual meeting from 
April 21 to 23, 1903, the business meetings taking place in the offices 
of the assistant secretary, and the reading of papers in the lecture 
hall. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


One of the most onerous duties which has devolved upon the 
Museum from the time of its establishment has been the furnishing 
of information in response to inquiries from the public at large upon 
all the various subjects within the scope of its several departments. 
The letters received containing such requests average several daily 
throughout the year, and are rarely confined to a single subject, often 
relating to collections of greater or less size which are transmitted 
for identification. Nearly 900 lots of specimens were received under 
these conditions during the past year. These communications also 
have reference, in many cases, to the building up and maintenance of 
collections, the construction of cases, the installation, labeling, and 
cataloguing of specimens, and other topics connected with museum 
administration. Every communication of this character, made in 
good faith, is responded to as promptly as possible, although the 
labor involved draws very heavily upon the time of both the scien- 
tific and the clerical staffs. 

A considerable proportion of the work of furnishing information 
is accomplished through the medium of Museum publications, of 
which more than 20,000 volumes and pamphlets were distributed 
during the year, besides the sendings to regular correspondents. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The publications of the Museum have consisted of an annual report, 
comprising the second part, or volume, of the annual report of the 
Smithsonian Institution; of a series of Proceedings for the ordinary 
technical papers, and of a series of Bulletins for the longer technical 
papers or monographs. In 1894 the National Herbarium, which, for 
lack of space, had been held at the Department of Agriculture since 
1869, was returned to the National Museum, but the publication con- 
nected with it and entitled ** Contributions from the National Herba- 
rium” established in 1890, continued to be issued by the Department 
of Agriculture until this year, when Congress, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, transferred its management to 


_ the National Museum, in accordance with the following item in the 


sundry civil act for 1903: 


For printing and publishing the contributions from the United States National 
Herbarium, the editions of which shall not be less than three thousand copies, 
including the preparation of necessary illustrations, proof reading, bibliographical 
work, and special editorial work, seven thousand dollars: Provided, That one-half of 
said copies shall be placed on sale at an advance of ten per centum over their cost. 

Under this provision volumes m and vi previously published and 
entitled respectively Botany of Western Texas, by J. M. Coulter, and 
Systematic and Geographic Botany and Aboriginal Use of Plants, by 
Coulter, Rose, Cook, and Chesnut, the editions of which had become 
exhausted, were reprinted, and also the following new Contributions, 
parts 1, 2, and 3 of volume vin, consisting of Studies of Mexican 
and Central American Plants, by J. N. Rose; Economic Plants of 
Porto Rico, by O. F. Cook and G. N. Collins; and A Study of cer- 
tain Mexican and Guatemalan species of Polypodium, by William R. 
Maxon. 

Of the Bulletins of the Museum the most important one issued was 
the second volume of Robert Ridgway’s extensive monograph on the 
Birds of North and Middle America, covering the families Tanagride 
(Tanagers), Icteride (Troupials), Carebide (Honey Creepers), and 
Mniotiltide (Wood Warblers). The third volume, sent to the printer 
before the close of the fiscal year, treats of the Motacillide (Wagtails 
and Pipits); Hirundinide (Swallows), Vireonidx (Vireos), Ampelidise 
(Waxwings), Ptiliognatide (Silken Chatterers), Dulide (Palm Chat- 
terers), Laniide (Shrikes), Corvide (Crows and Jays), Paride (Tit- 
mice), Sittide (Nuthatches), Certhiide (Creepers), Troglodytide 
(Wrens), Cinclide (Dippers), Chameiide (Wrentits), and Sylviide 
(Kinglets, etc.). 

Another noteworthy bulletin was that by Dr. Harrison G. Dyar, of 
the Division of Insects, entitled A List of North American Lepidop- 
tera and Key to the Literature of this Order of Insects. It is num- 
bered 52, and comprises 723 octavo pages. 
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The interest manifested in the history and anthropology of our 
Philippine and other insular possessions rendered desirable the issu- 
ance of instructions for the guidance of collectors of objects in these 
branches, and to secure this purpose there has been printed an addi- 
tional part of Bulletin 39 (Part Q), prepared by Mr. W. H. Holmes 
and Prof. O. T. Mason, under the title Instructions to Collectors of 
Historical and Anthropological Specimens. 

The twenty-fourth volume of Proceedings, printed in bound form at 
the beginning of the fiscal year, contains thirty-four papers (1241 to 
1274, inclusive), all of which were issued in the form of separates dur- 
ing the preceding year. Fifteen of these papers were prepared by 
members of the Museum staff, ten by Dr. David Starr Jordan and his 
assistants, being mainly descriptions of Japanese fishes represented in 
the Museum collections, and the remainder by other correspondents 
and collaborators of the Museum. 

Papers numbered from 1275 to 1305, constituting volume xxv, 
and those numbered from 1306 to 1332 of volume xxvi, were also 
printed by June 30. It is expected that numbers 1333 to 1349 will 
soon be published, and that volumes xxv and xxvi will appear in 
bound form during the summer of 1903. 

There is a continuous demand for certain of the Museum publica- 
tions no longer in stock, but the means this year have permitted the 
reprinting of only the following: Mr. Robert Ridgway’s paper on the 
Humming Birds, from the Museum Report for 1900; Dr. Stejneger’s 
paper on The Poisonous Snakes of North America, from the Report 
for 1893; Bulletin 37, entitled A Preliminary Catalogue of the Shell- 


~ bearing Marine Mollusks and Brachiopods of the Southeastern Coast 


of the United States, by Dr. William H. Dall; parts F, G, H, I, J, K 
of Bulletin 39, containing directions for collecting insects, shells, min- 
erals, rocks, specimens illustrating the aboriginal uses of plants and 
fossils, and the first volume of Bulletin 47, entitled Fishes of North 
and Middle America, by Doctors Jordan and Evermann. 

All the publications of the Museum are distributed by the Office of 
Correspondence and Documents, and it is estimated that during the 
year not less than 10,000 volumes and 35,000 separate papers were 
sent to libraries and individuals in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Appendix IV of this report contains a list of the publications of the 
Museum, of the members of its staff, and also of outside collaborators 
to the extent that the papers of the latter were based on Museum 
material. The number of authors is 90, and the total number of 
papers mentioned by title is 277. 
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In the following table the publications above mentioned are grouped 
by subjects: 


Pa Papers 
Subject | Tot. 
officers. gators. 


‘By permission of the Secretary the following twelve papers, pre- 
pared by members of the staff and relating to material in the posses- 
sion of the Museum, were printed in publications other than those of 
the National Museum, namely: New Species of Plants from Mexico, by 
C. L. Pollard (published in the Proceedings of the Biological Society 
of Washington); An overlooked specimen of Chilonycteris pilotis, and 
six short notes and papers on Chiroptera, by G. S. Miller, jr. (pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington); 
Description of a new Quail-dove from the West Indies, by J. H. Riley 
(published in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington); 
Pycraft’s Classification of the Falconiformes, by Robert Ridgway (pub- 
lished in Science); Descriptions of a New Species of Gecko from Cocos 
Island, by Leonhard Stejneger (published in the Proceedings of the 
Biological Society of Washington); On the Manlius Formation of 
New York, by Charles Schuchert (published in the American Geolo- 
gist); A newly found Meteorite from Mount Vernon, Christian County, 
Ky., by George P. Merrill (published in the American Geologist); 
two papers on new 7raguli, by Gerrit S. Miller, jr. (published in the 
Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington); Revision of 
the North American Crassulacew, by J.-N. Rose, conjointly with Dr. 
N. L. Britton (published in vol. 2 of the Bulletin of the New York 
Botanical Garden); On the Faunal Provinces of the Middle Devonic 
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of America and the Devonic Coral Subprovinces of Russia, with two 
Paleographic Maps, by Charles Schuchert (published in the American 
Geologist); A New Land Shell from California, by Paul Bartsch (pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington). 


LIBRARY. 


The assignment to the library of two of the galleries erected last 
year, one in the west-north, the other in the north-west range, has 
added a considerable amount of space, which has long been needed. 
This area has been fitted up with convenient stacks, permitting a gen- 
eral overhauling and a more systematic rearrangement of the books 
and pamphlets. During the latter part of the summer of 1902 the 
library was closed for a time to enable this work to be carried out. 
Its contents were classified and a large number of volumes belonging 
to the Smithsonian deposit were turned over to the Institution for 
transmission to the Library of Congress. 

The increase of the library has been mainly due to two very impor- 
tant gifts—the Hubbard and Schwarz and the Dall collections. The 
former, consisting of 300 books and 1,500 pamphlets, was brought 
together by Mr. H. G. Hubbard and Mr. E. A. Schwarz (Custodian 
of Coleoptera in the Museum), while carrying on their studies more 
or less conjointly, and forms an accessory to their large collection of 
insects, presented by them to the Museum several years ago. It is 
an entomological library, having reference mainly to the American 
Coleoptera. The contribution by Dr. William H. Dall, Honorary 
Curator of Mollusks, comprises about 1,600 bound volumes and about 
2,000 pamphlets on the mollusca, a special library of great value, which 
has been accumulated by Dr. Dall during many years of research. It 
is accompanied by a card catalogue covering the literature of Con- 
chology, both recent and fossil, down to about 1860, though materially 
added to since then. 

The above collections and also the Goode library, purchased in 1898, 
have been provided with book-plates. 

The Museum library now possesses 19,161 bound volumes, and 
32,063 unbound pamphlets, periodicals, etc. The cataloguing done 
during the year comprised 916 books, 1,571 pamphlets, and 9,838 parts 
of periodicals, and 3,316 cards were added to the authors’ catalogue. 

The number of books, pamphlets and periodicals borrowed from the 
general library was 18,750, while the number assigned to the sectional 
libraries was 4,833. There has been no change in the sectional libra- 
ries, which are as follows: 
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Editor. Mollusks. 
Ethnology. Oriental archeology. 
Fishes. Paleobotany. 
Geology. Parasites. 
History. Photography. 
Insects. Prehistoric anthropology. 
Mammals. Reptiles. 
Marine invertebrates. Stratigraphic paleontology. 
Materia medica. Superintendent. 
Mesozoic fossils. Taxidermy. 
Mineralogy. Technology 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Mr. T. W. Smillie, photographer of the Museum, reports that 1,689 
negatives, 3,367 silver prints, 307 platinum prints, 49 lantern slides, 
and 1,016 blueprints have been made, and a large number of prints 
have been mounted. Under Mr. Smillie’s direction much photographic 
work has also been done for the National Zoological Park and the 
Astrophysical Observatory, an assistant having been furnished by 
those bureaus for that purpose. 

Mr. Smillie has continued to act as chairman of the board of exam- 
iners in photography for the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 


COOPERATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


The Museum has received, as usual, important assistance from 
several of the Departments and Bureaus of the Government. Its rela- 
tions to the U. S. Geological Survey, the U. 8. Fish Commission, the 
Biological Survey, and the Divisions of Entomology and Botany of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
especially in regard to the transmission of collections, have been 
referred to elsewhere. Officers of the Army and Navy stationed in 
the new possessions have made valuable contributions, and representa- 
tives abroad of the Department of State have been instrumental in 
securing interesting material. The Departments of War and of the 
Navy have rendered generous help toward building up the collections 
of history and of the implements of war, having presented and 
deposited during the year many objects of exceeding interest and 
value. The Army Medical Museum has cooperated most liberally in 
promoting the welfare of the recently established Division of Physical 
Anthropology, and special acknowledgments are due to the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the Army for many courtesies in connection 
with the transportation of specimens and outfits to and from distant 

ints. 
4g THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 

An act providing for the celebration in the city of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, of the one hundredth anniversary of the acquisition by the 
United States of the ‘* Louisiana Territory,” purchased from France, 
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was approved by the President of the United States on March 3, 1901. 
The sundry civil bill for the year ending June 30, 1903, carried an 
appropriation of $800,000 to enable the Executive Departments, and 
also the Smithsonian Institution and its bureaus, the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission, the Department of Labor, the Library of Congress, and the 
Bureau of the American Republics, to prepare suitable exhibits for the 
occasion. Out of this appropriation the sum of $110,000 was allotted 
to the Smithsonian Institution. Congress also appropriated $450,000 
for the construction of a building for the display of the Government 
collections. 

Dr. Frederick W. True, Head Curator of Biology, has been desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to represent the 
Institution and its bureaus on the Government board. The exposition 
is expected to open on April 30 and to close on November 30, 1904. 
The preparation of the exhibits under the Smithsonian Institution was 
well under way at the close of the year, and it is intended that the 
display made shall surpass any previous efforts by this branch of the 
Government. 

ORGANIZATION AND STAFF. 


The organization of the Museum comprises an administrative office 
and three scientific departments, as follows: Antbropology, with 9 
divisions and 4 sections; Biology, with 9 divisions and 13 sections, 
and Geology, with 3 divisions and 3 sections. This shows an increase 
of one division in Anthropology and of one section in Biology, the 
former relating to physical anthropology, the latter to the lower alge, 
which have been separated from the higher alge. At the close of the 
year the scientific staff consisted of 3 head curators, 17 curators, 13 
assistant curators, 15 custodians, 12 aids, 4 associates, and 2 collabo- 
rators, a total of 66 persons, only about one-half of whom were under 
salary from the National Museum, the others, mainly employees of 
other Government bureaus, serving in a volunteer or honorary 
capacity. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, Head Curator of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, having been appointed Chief of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Prof. O. T. Mason, Curator of Ethnology, was on November 
15, 1902, placed in charge of the Department as acting head curator. 
Dr. A. Hrdlicka, whose researches on the physical characteristics of 
man are widely known, was on May 1, 1903, designated as assistant 
curator of the newly organized Division of Physical Anthropology. 
Dr. G. T. Moore, of the Department of Agriculture, was appointed 
custodian of the section of lower alge on May 25, and at the same 
time the designation of Mr. W. T. Swingle was changed to custodian 
of the section of higher alge. 

On December 31, 1902, Mr. Charles T, Simpson resigned his posi- 
tion as principal aid in the Division of Mollusks, being succeeded by 
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Mr. Paul Bartsch, whose place was in turn taken by Mr. William B. 
Marshall, appointed aid on April 1. Mr. R. G. Paine was made an 
aid in the Division of Reptiles and Batrachians on April 6, and Mr. 
T. Wayland Vaughan, Custodian of the Madreporarian Corals on 
June 30. 

A list of the members of the Museum staff is given in Appendix I. 


NECROLOGY. 


It is gratifying to note that during the past year no deaths have 
occurred in connection with the Museum staff, though among its 
friends there have been several losses, only two of which will be men- 
tioned here. 

The first was that of Maj. J. W. Powell, explorer, geologist, and 
anthropologist, for some time director of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
and the founder and director of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
An account of his life and work will be found in the first volume of 
the Smithsonian report for 1902, and it need only be recalled here that 
in nearly all the varied subjects of his personal studies and of his 
administrative oversight he was brought into close relations with the 
Museum, which is indebted to him for valuable collections, for wise 
suggestions, and for a continued interest in its welfare. 


The second loss resulted from the death of Dr. James Cushing: 


Merrill, of the United States Army, which occurred in Washington 
on October 27, 1902. Doctor Merrill was born in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1853, and after attending school in Germany, he entered 
the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, from which 
he was graduated in 1874. About a year later he was appointed 
assistant surgeon in the United States Army. While stationed at 
various military posts in the west and southwest, he devoted much 
time to the study and collection of birds and eggs, generously giving 
away his collections, the National Museum being one of his favored 
beneficiaries. The accession records show that between 1875 and 1896 
no less than 28 separate lots of specimens were received from him, 
these including a large number of valuable skins, eggs, and nests of 
birds, besides mammals, fishes, and other natural history material. 
Doctor Merrill was elected an active member of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union at its first congress in 1883. He was a careful and 
accurate observer of the habits of birds and mammals, and also con- 
tributed several important papers to scientific literature. Two of 
these were published in the Proceedings of the National Museum, 
their titles being as follows: Notes on the Ornithology of Southern 
Texas, being a list of birds observed in the vicinity of Fort Brown, 
Texas, from February, 1876, to June, 1878, and On the Habits of the 
Rocky Mountain Goat, 
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REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
FOR THE YEAR 1902-3. 


By T. Mason, 
Acting Head Curator. 


During the year a number of changes have taken place in the 
personnel of the Department of Anthropology. When Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, the Head Curator, was made Chief of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Prof. O. T. Masen, Curator of Ethnology, was desig- 
nated as Acting Head Curator, Dr. Walter Hough, Assistant Curator, 
became Acting Curator. of the Division of Ethnology; and Mr. Paul 
Beckwith, Aid in the Division of History, was temporarily assigned 
to the Assistant Curatorship of Ethnology. Owing to continued fail- 
ing health, Mrs. Fanny Dinsmore, stenographer, was compelled to 
resign, and in January Mr. W. E. Wilson was selected to fill the 
place. In January Mr. H. W. Hendley, who had assisted the Depart- 
ment in preparing its exhibit for the Pan-American Exposition, was 
appointed preparator in the Department, and in February Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka was called to the position of assistant curator in the newly 
established Division of Physical Anthropology. 

The work of the Department during the year has consisted largely 
in cataloguing, caring for, and installing the collections received, 
although the preparation of an exhibit for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition has called for a large share of attention. This work is in 
charge of Mr. W. H. Holmes, who has undertaken to collect a series 
of exhibits illustrative of the highest artistic achievements of the 
American aborigines. 

Until the present year the Department has been-devoted entirely to 
the culture side of the science of man, collections illustrating the 
physical characters of the race, normal as well as abnormal, having 
. been cared for in the Army Medical Museum; but a large part of this 
material has recently been transferred to the National Museum, and a 
laboratory for the study of this branch has been established under the 


euratorship of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. Thus, for the first time in its his- . 


tory, the National Museum embraces the whole subject of anthro- 
pology, physical and cultural, so far at least as this branch can bes 
represented and illustrated by material objects. 
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The collettions assigned to the Department during the year number 
24,319 specimens, and have been distributed among the several divisions 
and sections as follows: 


These collections are classed as gifts, purchases, en. deposits, 
exchanges, and loans. 
GIFTs. 


Among the numerous gifts received in the Department during the 
year the following may be especially mentioned: 

1. Collection of ethnological material from Sumatra and the Anda- 
man and Nicobar islands, presented by Dr. W. L. Abbott, of Phila- 
delphia, who is one of the most generous benefactors of the Museum. 
These collections number some 500 specimens, and illustrate the native 
arts and industries of various primitive peoples of whom little is gen- 
erally known. Their value is greatly enhanced by the fact that they 
were obtained directly from the natives by a trained collector, and are 
accompanied by all essential historical and descriptive data. 

2. A large collection made by the late Col. F. F. Hilder, of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, in the Philippine Islands for the Pan-American 
Exposition, and presented to the National Museum by'the Government 
board of the exposition. It includes upward of 1,500 specimens, and 
illustrates in an effective manner many of the native industries of the 
islands. 

3. A small series of ethnological specimens collected among the 
Tlinkit Indians of southeastern Alaska by Lieut. G. T. Emmons, 
U.S. Navy. These specimens have especial value, because of the 
careful record of tribe, manufacture, and use furnished by the collector. 

4. A series of stone implements, believed to be of paleolithic age, 
from the lateritic deposits near Madras, India, presented by Mr. H. 

. W. Seton-Karr, of London, England. 

5. Relics of General and Mrs. U. S. Grant, consisting in large part 
of objects presented to,General and Mrs. Grant during their trip 
abroad, as follows: Cabinet presented to Mrs. Grant by the Empress 
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of Japan; pair of modern bronze vases from the Empress of Japan; 
gold toilet set from the King and Queen of Siam; lady’s silver perfume 
case from the Maharaja of Dekkan; poems of Japanese authors; ball 
dress and slippers worn by ‘Mrs. Grant at President Grant’s second 
inauguration ball; la¢quered bamboo case, gold-embossed, said to be 
one thousand years old, and valued at many thousand dollars, from 
the King and Queen of Siam; death mask of General Grant; riding 
boots worn by General Grant at Appomattox, Virginia; velvet belt 
worn by General Grant; saddle valise; two commissions; five addresses 
to General Grant received when abroad; five certificates to General 
Grant; menu cards, etc. Presented by the children of General and 
Mrs. Grant, through General Frederick D. Grant, U. S. Army. 

6. Sword and shoulder straps worn by Gen. Frederick D. Grant, 
U.S. Army, during the war with Spain. while participating in the 
campaigns in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands and in the Peking 
Relief Expedition; presented by Gen. Frederick D. Grant, U. S. 
Army. 

7. Painting, ‘‘The March of Time,” from the artist, Mr. Henry 
Sandham, London, England. 

8. Plaster bust of George Washington, made from a life mask taken 
by Jean Antoine Houdon at Mount Vernon in 1785; from Miss Eliza- 
beth Bryant Johnston. 

9. Bronze bust of Hon. Horatio King; from his son, Mr. Horatio C. 
King. 

10. Cane of Horace Greeley; from Mr. H. S. Manning. 

11. Costume worn by Prof. S. F. B. Morse when at the courts of 
Europe; from his heirs, through Mrs. Franz Rummel. 

12. Relics of Governor William Shannon, of Ohio and of Kansas; 
from Mrs. Osborn Shannon. 

13. Six pieces of American made porcelain, decorated and presented 
by Mr. E. Lycett, Atlanta, Georgia. 

14. Ten Greco-Egyptian papyri, from the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund. 

15. The Division of Physical Anthropology has been enriched by 
gifts of crania and parts of the human skeleton from Mr. E. W. Nelson, 
Dr. John Walsh, Dr. .Ales Hrdlicka, Mr. Clarence B. Moore, the 


U. S. Fish Commission, Dr. D. S. Lamb, L. C. Harris, and the Army . 


Medical Museum. 

16. Collection of 837 pieces of gold, silver, and copper coins, from 
Mrs. E. M. Chapman. 

17. An Austrian flint-lock pistol used in the Napoleonic wars; pre- 


sented by Baron P. Paumgarten, chancellor of the Austro-Hungarian 


Embassy. 
18. Several Morse telegraph keys of the earliest type used in this 
country; presented by Mr. C. M. Lewis. 
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19. A number of important accessions which have been in the 
Museum for several years as deposits have, during the year, been 
presented to the Institution and thus have become permanent exhibits. 
Among these are: Dividing engine and: slide rest invented by James 
Ramsden, presented by the executors of his estate; Morse telegraph 
register and relay, loaned by Mr. Charles Heaton and now presented 
by Mr. Charles M. Heaton, jr.; collections of decorations conferred 
upon Prof. S. F. B. Morse by various foreign governments, viz: 
Order of the Legion of Honor of France; the Royal American 
Order of Isabella the Catholic of Spain; Order of the Tower and 
Sword, Portugal; Order of Sts. Maurice and Lazarus, Italy; Order of 
Nichan-Iftikhar, Turkey; medal of merit’ established in 1884 by King 
Frederick William, of Wurttemberg; medal for scientific merit estab- 
lished by Frederick William IV of Prussia, set in the lid of a gold 
snuffbox; presented by J. E. F. Morse, Mrs. Franz Rummel, W. G. 
Morse, 8S. F. B. Morse, 8S. M. Perry, and L. L. Morse. 


PURCHASES. 


The purchases in ethnology were: Thirty-nine specimens of Pueblo 
pottery from Col. C. A. Deane; 13 specimens of Chippewa Indian 
quill work from Rev. D. C. Lee; 103 specimens of basketry, masks, 
etc., from Lieut. G. T. Emmons, U. S. Navy; 195 specimens of Bud- 
dhist art from Dr. Carl C. Hanson; 74 specimens of mission Indian 
basketry from Mr. H. N. Rust. 

In ceramics: Five pieces of Syrian glass from Mr. Thomas B. Clark. 

In historic religious ceremonials: Twenty-eight objects from North 
Africa illustrating Jewish religious ceremonials, from Mr. Ephraim 
Deinard. 

In physical anthropology: Crania and other objects from Mr. C. A. 
Nelson, Mr. B. Sturtz, Mr. N. Dumarest, Mr. Walter G. Hill, Mr. 
Roy W. Kelley, and Mr. W. C. Hill. 

In metrology: A set of German silversmith’s weights of the six- 
teenth century and a rare surveyor’s compass of French manufacture. 


TRANSFERS. 


A number of valuable collections transferred to the Museum by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology include the following: 

1. Stone implements, ornaments, pottery, etc., numbering 1,364 
specimens, from the Mississippi Valley and the Pueblo region, col- 
lected by Mr. E. O. Matthews. 

2. Collection made by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes in the islands of Santo 
Domingo and Porto Rico, including elaborately carved stone pestles, 
zemes or mammiform stones with sculptured devices, a stone hatchet 
with human figure carved in low relief, stone hatchets with handle 
and blade in a single piece, stone ‘‘ collars,” amulets, polishing stones, 
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stone balls, pottery, a ‘‘regurgitating” or swallowing bone made 
from the rib of a manatee and finely carved with a human figure, etc. 
This remarkable collection comprises 1,287 specimens. 

3. A series of implements and other objects collected by Mr. W. H. 
Holmes and Gerard Fowke from an aboriginal hematite mine at Leslie, 
Missouri. The mining tools include roughly grooved mauls, hammer 
stones, and picks of stone and hematite. There are also specimens of 
the ore mined and used as paint, a large mass of hematite weighing 
1,600 pounds, showing marks of the ancient mining tools, and arrow 
points, leaf-shaped blades, and spearheads of flint. 

4. An archeological collection comprising 3,058 specimens, obtained 
by Mr. Frank K. Cushing, from the shell heaps on Campbell and 
Torrey Islands, Maine. It consists of stone implements, such as 
knives, spearheads, arrow points, scrapers, and drills; an interesting 
series of bone objects, among which are harpoon heads, arrow points, 
awls, needles, and a large number of pieces of animal bones showing 
marks of cutting and sawing. There are also fragments of rude 
pottery. 

Collections of Dr. Frank Russell, of Harvard, accessions 39990 and 
39991, secured by him among the Pima Indians of southern Arizona. 
A description of the collection will appear in a forthcoming report of. 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. The first of these consists of 289 
specimens and was received as a deposit from the Bureau of Ethnology; 
the latter consisting of 44 specimens of Pima baskets, was purchased. 


EXCHANGES. 


1. Ethnological specimens, 41 in number, including baskets, a tobacco 
bag, a pipe, a woman’s knife, and other Indian articles; from Lieut. 
G. T. Emmons, U. 8S. Navy. 

2. Two fowling pieces and three Filipino swords; from Mr. Paul 
Beckwith. 

8. Stone implements, from Uruguay, forwarded by the Museo 
Nacional of Montevideo through Sefior Luis A. de Hererra, secretary 
of the Legation of Uruguay, in exchange for North American archeo- 
logical and ethnological specimens. 


LOANS. 


1. One hundred and thirty-one specimens of oriental metal work, 
lacquer, and porcelain, including a number of examples of Buddhist 
and Hindu religious art; by Miss Eliza Ruhama Scidmore. 

2. Forty-seven objects of Buddhist religious art; by S. S. Howland. 

8. Relics of Gen. Alexander Macomb, senior major-general of the 
United States Army from 1821 to 1848, consisting of swords, uniforms, 
chapeaux, etc.; by Mrs. F. G. d’Hautville. 
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4. Derringer pistol, once the property of Henry Clay; By Mr. B. B. 
Perrow. 

5. Collection of 26 relics of the Revolutionary period; by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, through Mrs. William Lind- 
say, chairman of the relic committee. 

6. Pewter platter, land grant, etc.; by the National Society of 
Colonial Dames, through Miss Virginia Miller, chairman of the relic 
committee. 

7. Fossil skull from an toctant river terrace at Lansing, Kansas; by 
Mr. M. C. Long. 

8. Anthropometric apparatus; by the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, and the Army Medical Museum, Washington. 

9. Collection of pikes-and lances used by Confederates during the 
civil war, uniforms of the same period, guns captured in various 
Indian campaigns, swords and an old musket from the ship Somerset, 
war of 1812; by the War Department. 

10. A-series of six models of United States war vessels, deposited by 
the Navy Department, is of special interest. The vessels represented 
are the cruiser Baltimore, gunboats Yorktown, Petrel, and Bancroft; 
double-turreted monitors Miantonomoh and Monterey; ram. Katahdin ; 
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‘ and dynamite gunboat Vesuvius. 


11. Models of cannon and howitzers used in the United States Army 
between 1845 and 1865, and a large collection of rifles, muskets, and 
other small arms; by the War Department. 

12, Samoan outrigger canoe, by Mrs. J. L. Jayne. 

13. Daguerreotype of Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, wife of President 
Madison, by Mrs. C. S. Brooks. 


CARE OF THE COLLECTIONS. — 


The numerous accessions of the year, especially the large collections 
of Abbott, Hilder, and others, have made it necessary to contract the 
exhibition space in order to make room for the ever-growing study 
series and for laboratory purposes. The demands of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition and of the newly-established Division of Physical 
Anthropology for space have increased the embarrassment. The con- 
gestion has been somewhat relieved by fitting up the galleries over 
the south-west and west-north ranges, but overcrowding is still every- 
where apparent. 

The usual watchfulness over the ethnological collections to protect 
them from insects and rust has been exercised, and Mr. Joseph Palmer 
has devoted a large part of his time to the work of overhauling, reno- 
vating and poisoning. 

Until additional exhibition space is provided the installation of new 
material is practically at an end, excepting where exhibits that have 
been ioag before the public are replaced by others of greater interest. 
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The work of labeling the exhibits has been carried forward with all 
possible energy during the year, and great advance has been made 
over previous years, especially in the labeling of the larger units, such 
as halls, alcoves, groups of exhibits, and cases. 

In the Division of Ethnology the Philippine collection has been 
temporarily arranged in cases in the north-west court gallery; the col- 
lections obtained through the Museum-Gates expedition in Arizona 
during the previous year have been placed in good order in the storage 
series of the Pueblo court, and Mr. Thomas W. Sweeny has classified 
and rearranged the large Eskimo study collection in the storage bases of 
the north-west range. Mr. Joseph Palmer and Mr. Charles Luscombe 
have been engaged in mending, modeling, making facsimilies of 
specimens, and allied laboratory work. 

During the entire fiscal year the hall of prehistoric archeology has 
been closed on account of repairs, but the work of cataloguing and 
caring for the collections has gone on without interruption under the 
supervision of Mr. E. P. Upham. 

A large collection of Washington relics, transferred to the Museum 
from the Patent Office, has been installed in the hall of American history 
in connection with cognate exhibits, under the supervision of Mr. 
A. H. Clark and Mr. Paul Beckwith. The exhibition series in this 
division is all labeled and the crowded condition of the study series 
has been greatly relieved by removing portions of it to the new gal- 
leries. It has long been felt that a suitable catalogue of the historical 
collections should be prepared for publication by the Museum, and 
during the year this work was initiated by the employment of Miss 
Elizabeth Bryant Johnston, who has completed a descriptive catalogue 
of the personal relics of George Washington. 

In the Division of Physical Anthropology there is as yet noexhibition 
series, the time of the new curator, Doctor Hrdlicka, having been 
devoted to organizing the division and fitting up a laboratory of 
anthropometry. 

In the sections of historic religious ceremonials and classical arche- 
ology, few changes have been made save that the labeling has been 
carried practically to completion. 

In the Division of Medicine the curator has been engaged in prepar- 
ingacard catalogue of the collections. Each specimen, whether on exhi- 
bition, in the study series or in storage, has an individual card, giving 
name, number, collector, mode of acquisition, etc. 


EXPLORATIONS. 


During the yeara very limited amount of field work has been under- 
taken by members of the Department’s staff. Mr. W. H. Holmes 
continued his explorations in archeology on behalf of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. Under his direction numerous mound relics and fossil 
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bones of ancient mammals were obtained near Kimmswick, Missouri, 
by Mr. Gerard Fowke, and extensive collections were made in ancient 
flint quarries and workshops in Carter County, Kentucky, and in Har- 
rison County, Indiana, illustrating all the phases of flint working. 

Mr. Holmes, aided by Mr. Fowke, made investigations in a hematite 
mine at Leslie, Missouri, obtaining the collections referred to on a 
preceding page. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of Ethnology, concluded 
important explorations in the islands of Santo Domingo and Porto 
Rico. It has long been known that the latter island was in some way 
a sacred retreat of the ancient inhabitants of the Antilles. Many 
years ago a large collection of objects of stone was presented to the 
Museum by George Latimer, and Doctor Fewkes was successful in 
supplementing this with valuable material, adding many new forms. 
In addition to his archeological explorations, Doctor Fewkes made 
careful studies of the natives, including the whites, blacks, and rem- 
nants of ancient aborigines. 

Dr. W. L. Abbott, of Philadelphia, has continued his explorations 
in the northern portion of the island of Sumatra and the small islands 
adjoining, and the mainland in the Straits Settlements, contributing 
the valuable collections already described. 


RESEARCHES. 


One of the chief aims of the Department of Anthropology has always 
been to favor and encourage research, not only on the part of members 
of the staff but of investigators elsewhere. Much attention has been 
paid during the year to correspondence on every topic connected with 
anthropology, and to obtain, if possible, for the friends of the Institu- 
tion information that is not within their reach. Literature published 
by the Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum on anthropo- 
logical subjects has been freely distributed. This remark applies 
equally to the ethnology of America, the Philippine Islands, and inci- 
dentally to other parts of the world. The curators have been almost 
daily importuned for information consedning the nature and use of 
archeological relics. 

A collection of Indian shields was sent to Mr. James Mooney, Mount 


- Scott, Oklahoma, for study in the field. 


In the Division of History questions arise constantly as to the mean- 
ing of inscriptions and the readings on coins and medals. Already, in 
the new Division of Physical Anthropology a beginning has been 
made in supplying special instructions to observers and students. In 
the Division of Ceramics errors with reference to the age and sources 
of pottery are corrected. With the public, great interest is mant- 
fested in the ‘‘Synoptic Series” of the Museum, and teachers are con- 
stantly receiving instructions with reference to the development of 
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various lines of industrial apparatus: All the divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology have been active in this regard during the past 
year. 

In December Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe, director of the Royal Museum of 
Sweden, Stockholm, studied Polynesian and South American col- 
lections. 

Professors H. Pittier, of Costa Rica, and C. V. Hartmann, of Stock- 
holm, received instructions in casting archeological specimens in the 
anthropological laboratory. 

In March Dr. A. B. Hunter, of Raleigh, North Carolina, received 
instructions in making casts, photographs, and other methods of 


ethnological investigation with a view to studying the negro of the 


South. 

Mr. Wells F. Andrews, statistician of the Immigration Bureau in 
the Treasury Department, made studies in the Division of Ethnology 
in order to classify immigrants into the United States. The scheme 
furnished has been adopted by the Department. 

Dr. Waldemar Bogoras, of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, made a careful examination of the Eskimo collection 
in order to find Siberian material. His results will appear in the 
publications of that institution. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, jr., and Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton 
received instructions in the methods of primitive fire-making. 

Dr. Carl Von den Steinen, of Berlin, made a special study of the 
technological processes employed by the North American Indians, 
especially ih weaving and basketry. 

Subsequent to the meeting of the Society of Americanists in New 
York, many of the foreign delegates visited the Museum, where a 
reception was held in their honor. 

Dr. E. A. Bogue made an examination of the denture in the Indian 
crania. 

The Curator of the Division of Ethnology finished his comprehen- 
sive work on American Indian basketry and Doctor Hough submitted 
for publication his monograph on the results of the Museum-Gates 
expedition to Arizona in 1901, which was printed in the Annual Report 
of the National Museum for that year. 

Dr. A. Hrdlicka published a report on the Lansing skeleton in the 
American Anthropologist for June. 

An address delivered by Dr. Cyrus Adler in connection with the 
opening of the semitic museum of Harvard University was published 
by that institution. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowicz published four papers based mainly on the col- 
lections in the National Museum. 
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STORAGE. 


Numerous specimens have been stored in buildings outside of the 
Museum, but it has been the policy of the Department not to send out 
of the building any specimens which can not be replaced in case of loss. 
Asa result of this policy, the crowding of the halls has become more 
embarrassing. Even the offices of the curators are being used as 
receptacles of valued material for which there is no present place of 


storage. 
Since the death of Dr. Thomms Wilson, Curator of the Division of 


‘Prehistoric Archeology, in 1902, Mr. Holmes has given especial atten- 


tion to the interests of this division and has been faithfully assisted 
by Mr. E. P. Upham. 
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REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 
FOR THE YEAR 1902-3. 


By Freperick W. True, 
Head Curator. 


The principal features of the year covered by this report were the 
improvement of the installation of the exhibition series, brought 
about largely by placing the supervision of the work in the hands of 
a single officer, and the enlargement of the quarters for the National 
Herbarium. In the majority of classes the number of specimens 
added to the collections was less than last year; but in scientific value 
there was no appreciable decline. The number of zoological speci- 
mens added was not less than 70,000, of which 9,000 were vertebrates. 
About 35,000 botanical specimens were also received. Some important 
improvements were made in the installation of the great zoological 
study series, but the need of more space and better facilities were 
keenly felt. Preparations for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis, 1904, were actively begun, and were in an advanced condition 
at the close of the year. 


EXHIBITION COLLECTIONS. 


With the consent of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. F. A. Lucas, 
Curator of the Division of Comparative Anatomy, was placed in tem- 
porary charge of all exhibition work of the Department, November 
1, 1902, and all the taxidermists and other natural history preparators 
were directed to report to him. By this change the work has been 
much better coordinated than hitherto, and the results obtained dur- 
ing the year have been very satisfactory. The curators of the several 
divisions are still called upon to select specimens for the exhibition 
serles, to furnish technical information for labels, or for the use of the 
preparators, etc., but they are not expected to regularly supervise the 
work of the preparators or to install collections in the exhibition 
cases. There has been a growing recognition among the curators of 
natural history museums of the fact that the needs of the general pub- 
lic and of the special student and investigator are quite diverse, and 
that endeavors to combine in one series collections of interest to both 
are little better than a waste of time. The general public and the gen- 
eral student are only confused by a multiplicity of specimens repre- 
senting small variations of one species, or illustrating small steps in a 
61 
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single vital process, while the special student and investigator never 
has too many specimens, and can seldom make much progress with 
scant material. 

The principal improvements during the year were in the halls 
devoted to mammals, marine invertebrates, insects, and fishes. The 
interior of the wall-cases of the South Hall gallery, containing Old 
World mammals, was repainted to correspond in color with the cases 
on the main floor and to set off the specimens properly, the color of 
the unpainted burlap background having proved too dull. At the 
same time the floor cases on the gallery containing the small mammals 
were refitted to correspond with those below. The result has been 
a great improvement in the general appearance of the cases and visi- 


bility of the collections. The very attractive group of African horse- 


tailed monkeys, Colobus caudatus, prepared some time ago with 
specimens presented by Dr. W. L. Abbott, was placed in a new 
case especially adapted for properly displaying it. The specimens 
were cleaned and the accessories renovated by the chief taxidermist. 
On the main floor, devoted to American mammals, the south wall-cases 
mentioned in last year’s report were finished and filled with South 
American mammals, which are now installed in a satisfactory manner. 
No room has as yet been found, however, for such large forms as the 
tapir, pampas deer, etc. The majority of the floor-cases were furnished 
with new fittings, uniform in design and color. The group of Rocky 
Mountain sheep made originally for the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 1893, was taken from storage and erected at the northwest cor- 


_ner of the hall. The artificial rock-work was cut down and partially 


remodeled and the specimens renovated by the chief taxidermist. 
This completes the representation by groups of the principal large 
ruminants of North America, except that space has not been found for 
tbe White Goat group. The intention is to let this take the place of 
one of the two caribou groups. Numerous small mammals were 
added to the general North American series. A number of large 
mammals were mounted during the year for the St. Louis Exposition, 
but will not be displayed in Washington until the close of the exposi- 
tion. New uniform printed labels for the entire American series of 
small mammals, revised and brought up to date as regards nomencla- 
ture, etc., were printed and placed with the specimens during the 
year. The labels for the Old World series were also revised, and, 
where necessary, new ones were prepared, printed, and put on the 
specimens. The entire mammal exhibit, therefore, with a few excep- 
tions in some groups, is now thoroughly and satisfactorily labeled. 
The Indian rhinoceros, which had been on exhibition for many years, 
was withdrawn, as it had become unsightly through the cracking of 
the skin and could not be repaired satisfactorily. 

In the hall in the Smithsonian building devoted to the lower inverte- 
brates the interiors of all the wall-cases were repainted. As these 
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cases, for the most part, contain corals, it was decided to use black for 
the background as best suited to bring the specimens into relief. The 
corals and sponges were rearranged and some specimens added to the 
general North American series. 

In the insect hall the exhibit of North saute species was extended 
by the addition of representatives of the orders Lepidoptera, Euplex- 
optera, Orthoptera, Hemiptera, and Diptera. . 

After the collection of fishes exhibited at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition, Buffalo, 1901, was returned, a reclassification of all the casts 
was made, the series being divided into two sections—marine fishes 
and fresh-water fishes. The cases standing against the walls were 
reconstructed and furnished with large glass and paneled bases, so as 
to present a uniform appearance around the hall. A large shark and 
several other fishes of very large size were placed on top of the cases 
and provided with new framed labels. The descriptive labels used at 
Buffalo were mounted on standards of uniform design and placed 
beside the species to which they refer. The series now exhibited, aside 
from the small representation of deep-sea fishes, is entirely North 
American. While it is desired to exhibit various series from other 
parts of the world, there is not sufficient room for this purpose in the 
present quarters. For this reason the South American fishes preserved 
in formalin have been temporarily withdrawn. These preparations 
were in quite good condition when last examined, but they are not 
entirely satisfactory for exhibition on account of the bleaching of the 
colors, dullness of the eyes, etc. Experiments were made during the 
year in casting from formalin specimens. The results were quite satis- 
factory, and it is believed that a series of casts made in this way and 
painted might prove best for a permanent exhibit. A number of 
molds of fishes and some casts of large fishes, which have been used by 
the United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries in connection with 
various expositions, were transferred to the Museum by the Commis- 
sioner. Several of these casts were repaired and placed on exhibition, 
as already mentioned. 

All the labels for the reptiles and batrachians were reprinted in the 
same style as the mammal labels, the object being to have all the faunal 
labels uniform as regards matter and general appearance. Instead of 
the particular locality in which a specimen exhibited was obtained, 
these labels contain a brief statement of the geographical range of the 
species represented, together of course with the common and scientific 
names, the catalogue number of the specimen, and in the case of gifts, 
the name of the donors. Specimens received from’ Government sur- 


veys are labeled with the names of the organizations which transmitted — 


them. 

Few changes of importance were made in connection with the 
exhibits of birds and mollusks, but copy was prepared for new labels 
for the entire North American series of birds. The labels had not 
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been printed when the year closed. The groups of birds, 16 in num- 
ber, which were originally made for various expositions, were over- 
hauled, and the cases made dust tight as far as possible and provided 
with new framed labels. Under present conditions it is not deemed 
expedient to build new cases for these groups. The beautiful speci- 
mens of. the Argus pheasant presented some time ago by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott, were brought together by the taxidermists in the form of a 
group, with ground-work, and placed ina new case. This group is one 
of the most attractive and interesting objects in the entire exhibition 
series. The baseboards of all the large alcove-cases were repainted. 
In order to find room for the enlargement of the National Herba- 


_rium it became necessary to abandon the limited space on the East 


Hall gallery previously allotted for botanical exhibits. This was done 
most reluctantly, but in view of the necessities of the case it was 
deemed unavoidable. With this change the Museum definitely aban- 
doned making botanical exhibits for the present, but with the hope 
that after the new building provided for by Congress is erected, abun- 
dant room will be found for such collections. 

During the year each of the exhibition halls was provided with a 
large sign, calling attention in a few words to its contents, as for 
example, ‘‘Lower Invertebrates,” ‘‘American Mammals,” ete. In 
addition, uniform framed case labels, about 200 in number, were 
provided for all the cases containing mammals, birds, reptiles, 
batrachians, insects, and lower invertebrates. The series of case 
labels for the exhibit of comparative anatomy was also completed. 

A considerable number of requests were received during the year 
for photographs of various groups and single objects in the exhibi- 
tion series, chiefly for purposes of publication. “The Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing made photographs and sketches of the 
mounted bison as a basis for the figure of that animal placed on 
the new ten-dollar bill. An American eagle was mounted in a special 
attitude for a similar purpose. Prof. M. M. Metcalf, of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, made a number of photographs of skeletons 
and other objects for a forthcoming work on evolution. Dr. D. G. 
Elliot, of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, obtained photo- 
graphs of certain whale skulls for a work on the mammals of Central 
America. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

In the spring of 1903, Mr. F. A. Lucas, accompanied by Messrs. 
William Palmer and J. W. Scollick, visited one of the stations of the 
Cabot Steam Whaling Company, Newfoundland, to obtain a large whale 
for the St. Louis Exposition. Toward the close of the fiscal year Mr. 
Lucas reported that the skeleton and casts of the exterior of a sulpbur- 
bottom whale, about 75 feet long, had been obtained. By invitation 
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of the Geographical Society of Baltimore, Messrs. B. A. Bean and 
J. H. Riley accompanied the expedition of the society to the Bahamas 
to collect aquatic and land vertebrates. By invitation of Dr. L. O. 
Howard, Dr. H. G. Dyar, accompanied by Mr. R. P. Currie, of the 
National Museum, and Mr. A. N. Caudell, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, made an expedition to British Columbia to collect insects, and 
especially mosquitoes, under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. 
Mr. G. 8S. Miller, jr., spent a few weeks in collecting small mammals 
in the vicinity of Hampton, Virginia. Messrs. Richmond, Ashmead, 
Bartsch, and Currie spent some days in Philadelphia in the study of 
the zoological collections of the Academy of Sciences, and Dr. Rose 
visited the Museum of the New York Botanical Garden. Mr. W. R. 
Maxon spent two months in Jamaica (April and May, 1903), where 
he made a very large collection of plants, and especially of ferns. 
He also obtained some fine examples of the large white ant nests found 
in the island. 


ACCESSIONS. 


The accessions of the year, considered as separate lots of varying 
sizes received from different sources, were considerably less than last 
year, except in the Division of Plants and the Section of Birds’ Eggs. 
The accessions of plants were greater in number than in any year since 
1895, being in all 575, but the number of specimens comprised in them 
was less than in the previous year, viz, about 53,500 specimens in 
1902, and about 35,000 in 1903. The accessions of birds’ eggs, on the 
contrary, aggregated more specimens than in 1902. The whole num- 
ber of zoological specimens received during the year was, as already 
stated, about 70,000; of plants about 35,000 specimens. A notable and 
most important feature of the accessions was an increase in the num- 
ber of types and cotypes presented, which comprise insects, fishes, 
birds, and crustaceans. Among the largest zoological accessions 
received were a collection of about 19,000 gall wasps and parasites 
made in Canada, and transmitted by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; about 4,000 Costa Rican insects, purchased from Mr. P. Schild, 
of Hamburg, Germany; about 2,000 Chilean insects, presented by 
Mr. E. C. Reed, of Concepcion; a collection of about 2,000 fish, birds’ 
eggs, mollusks, and other marine invertebrates from the Hawaiian 
Islands, transmitted by the U. 8. Fish Commission; a collection com- 
prising about 1,500 birds’ eggs, insects and mammals from Paraguay; 
the East Indian collections of Dr. Abbott, consisting of more than 
1,200 mammals, birds, reptiles, etc. Considering the character of Dr. 
Abbott’s collections, which contain hundreds of mammals, they should 
perhaps have been mentioned first, as it is obviously more difficult to 
assemble large numbers of these animals than of any other class. The 
‘largest collection of plants received during the year was one made by 
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Dr. E. A. Mearns, U.S. Army, in the Yellowstone National Park. It 
comprises about 5,300 specimens, and was very generously donated to 
the Museum by the collector. This is probably the largest scientific 
collection of plants ever made in the park. Next in size was the col- 
lection made by Mr. William R. Maxon, of the Museum staff, in 
Jamaica, comprising about 2,000 specimens, chiefly ferns. 

It is a pleasure to record the continued activity of Dr. W. L. 
Abbott in the exploration of the East Indies. The collections received 
during the year were chiefly from the coast and islands of northwest- 
ern Sumatra, as far south as Siboga, and from the Riou Peninsula, just 
south of Singapore. They comprise, as already mentioned, mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and batrachians, fishes, and insects. The Sumatran 
mammals, about 500 in number, were studied by Mr. G. S. Miller, jr., 
who discovered among them a new ape (Macacus fuscus), four new 
species of mouse deer (genus 7ragu/us), nine new squirrels, a new genus 
and five new species of mice, and a new porcupine (Zrichys macrotis). 
The birds from the same region also comprised about 500 specimens, 
representing 152 species, of which 19 were found by Dr. C. W. Rich- 
mond to be new to science. The collections from Pahang and the 
Riou Archipelago have already yielded four new species of mouse 
deer, and are probably as important as the preceding one for the light 
they will throw on the distribution of Malayan species. The National 
Museum has received from Dr. Abbott, since the beginning of his 
explorations in the East Indies, no less than 2,500 mammals, 3,900 
birds, 800 reptiles and batrachians, besides very numerous specimens 
of other classes. 

In 1902 the U. S. Fish Commission steamer A/batross was sent to 
the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of continuing the investigation 
of the fisheries. In the course of this work large collections were 
made in various branches of natural history and transmitted to the 
Museum. Those received during the year covered by this report were 
a valuable collection of birds’ eggs, about 1,500 marine mollusks in 
alcohol, many new to the Government collections, and about 100 species 
apparently undescribed; a collection of corals, and a second lot of 
crustaceans. TheCommission also transmitted a collection of 85 birds, 
mainly from Laysan Island, north of Hawaii, including the type of a 
tern, Procelsterma saxatilis Fisher. From the Albatross Samoan Expe- 
dition of 1902 were received corals and crustaceans in addition to the 
specimens transmitted last year. The Commission also furnished 
about 800 specimens of the commoner species of marine invertebrates 
of Woods Hole, Massachusetts, for distribution to educational estab- 
lishments, together with a small collection of fishes from the same 
locality. a specimen of the Tile fish (Zopholatilus), from 70 miles off 
Nomans Land, the type and cotype of a new species of white-fish 
( Coregonus stanleyi), from Aroostook County, Maine, and a cotype of 
a new fish (//adropterus evermanni), from Tippecanoe Lake, Indiana. 
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Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell, of East Las Vegas, New Mexico, pre- 
sented eight lots of insects of different orders, containing many new 
species, and including types and cotypes of species described by him; 
also three lots of amphipod crustaceans and leeches, the former rep- 
resenting a new form found in a warm spring. 

An interesting collection of reptiles and batrachians from northern 
Mexico and North Carolina was purchased from Brimley Brothers, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. It contained a series of a salamander 
(Desmognathus quadrimaculata), which had not been recognized since 
Holbrook’s time. From the same source was obtained a small collec- 
tion of North Carolina fishes, one of which was found to be unde- 
scribed and was named Notropis brimleyi by Mr. B. A. Bean; also 
eight specimens of the very rare skipper, Pamphila carolina Skinner. 

Among the most important purchases of the year were the zoological 
collections made by Mr. William Foster in the vicinity of Sapucay, 
a small town near Ascuncion, Paraguay. They comprise about 800 
insects, 600 birds’ eggs, and 350 small mammals. The mammals were 
principally bats. The specimens were all carefully prepared and 
labeled and filled important gaps in the Government collections. 

Mammals.—In addition to Dr. Abbott’s East Indian mammals and 
those from Paraguay just mentioned, the Museum received several 
other accessions which deserve mention. Dr. E. A. Mearns, U. 8. 
Army, added to his generous donations of previous years two collec- 
tions of small mammals, one from the Yellowstone Park, comprising 
about 300 specimens, and the other from Fort Snelling, Minnesota, 
comprising about 200 specimens. The collections of European small 
mammals, already very rich, was increased by two collections, one 
from Switzerland and one from Norway. An excellent series of 
Japanese rodents and bats, purchased during the year, represents the 
first well-prepared collection of mammals received by the Museum 
from that country. Mr. B. S. Rairden, United States Consul at 
Batavia, Java, obtained for the Museum two specimens of a Javan 
mouse-deer, which proved to be an undescribed species of much inter- 
est, and was named 7ragulus focalinus by Mr. G. S. Miller, jr. A 
somewhat imperfect hut very valuable skeleton of a peculiar porpoise 
from the Hawaiian Islands was presented by Prof. Charles H. Gilbert 
of the Stanford University. It represents the species Pseudorca cras- 
sidens, a form intermediate between the killers and blackfish, which 
has not been obtained hitherto from the vicinity of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Birds.—Mr. Homer Davenport, of Morris Plains, New Jersey, pre- 
sented to the Museum during the year 22 large and valuable birds 
from his extensive aviary, among which were an Australian Goose, a 
Javan Jungle-fowl, a Black-winged Peacock, Pavonigripennis, regarded 
by some zoologists as a distinct species, and several beautiful pheas- 
ants, including Diard’s Fire-back Pheasant, Lophura diardi. From 
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Mr. A. Boucard were purchased two rare birds of paradise, Paradisea 
guilielmi and Rhipidornis guilielmi-III. A pair of rare flightless 
cormorants from the Galapagos Islands, and about 300 birds from 
this groap and the islands off the west coast of Mexico, including a 
series of Nesomimus trifasciatus, were also purchased. The Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, presented a collection of the birds of Guam, com- 
posing about 44 specimens, representing species not previously con- 
tained in the Government collection. Mr. Outram Bangs, of Boston, 
presented xbout 50 desirable Honduras birds, and about 300 specimens 
from Chiriqui, Costa Rica, were obtained from him in exchange. The 
Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture, transmitted a 
fine collection of birds’ eggs from different parts of North America. 

Reptiles and batrachians.—Messrs. Brimley and Sherman presented 
a fine series of salamanders from North Carolina, and Mr. E. J. Brown 
a number of rare reptiles from southern Florida. In a small collec- 
tion from Cocos Island, Costa Rica, presented by Prof. P. Biolley, 
were five specimens of a new gecko, described by Doctor Stejneger 
under the name of Spherodactylus pacificus. 

Fishes.—The accessions of fishes were remarkable on account of the 
number of type specimens and cotypes included among them. An 
especially important accession consisted of 42 types of species of 
Hawaiian fishes, collected in 1889 and described by Dr. O. P. Jenkins, 
of Stanford University. These were donated to the Museum by Doc- 
tor Jenkins, and are a continuation of the series presented in 1901. A 
collection of Japanese fishes, comprising 75 species, of which 3 were 
represented by types and 16 by cotypes, was presented by Stanford 
University. They were collected by President D. S. Jordan, by the 
University of Tokyo, and by K. Otaki. Included with them were the 
types of Bryostemma tarsodes and Bryolophus lysimus, two species 
obtained near Unalaska Island by the Albatross. The types of the Jap- 
anese species Draconetta wenica and Cyttopsis itea were also received 
during the year. 

Among single specimens of interest should be mentioned a very large 
pipe-fish, Fistularia tabaccaria, 44 feet long, from Campeche Bank, 
Mexico, presented by E. E. Saunders & Co. Dr. S. Wier Mitchell 
presented a large salmon weighing 47 pounds, taken by him at Cas- 
capedia, Quebec. Casts of this fine fish and of the pipe-fish were made 
for the exhibition series. A deep-sea pelican-fish, genus Gastrostomus, 
was received during the year from the U.S. S. Nero. It was obtained 
during the survey for the trans-Pacific cable at a depth of between 
2,000 and 3,000 fathoms. Mr. Louis Mobray, of Bermuda, obtained 
a living specimen of the large Conger eel, Channomurezna vittata, and 
sent it to the New York Aquarium. Upon its death, which occurred 
in a few months, it was sent to the Museum by the director of the 
aquarium, at the suggestion of Prof. C. L. Bristol. Dr. J.C. Thomp- 
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son, U. S. Navy, presented a small but interesting collection of fishes 
from the Dry Tortugas, Florida. The accessions from the U. S. 
Fish Commission and from Mr. H. H. Brimley have been already 
mentioned. (See pp. 65 and 67.) 

Mollusks.—In addition to the collections of the U. 8. Fish Commis- 
sion, already referred to, mention should be made of the donations of 
two constant contributors to the Museum, Mrs. T. S. Oldroyd and 
Rev. H. Loomis. Mrs. Oldroyd presented about 150 marine shells 
from California in exceptionally fine condition, and Mr. Loomis’s 
specimens of about 50 species from Japan and the Loochoo Islands 
included many desiderata. California shells were also presented by 
Mr. F. A. Woodworth, of San Francisco, and Hawaiian land shells 
by Mr. H. W. Henshaw, of Hilo, Hawaii. A second consignment of 
land and fresh-water shells from central Asia was received from the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, Russia. Among single 
specimens of special value should be mentioned a fine Voluta mamilla, 
a large and very rare shell from Tasmania. A collection of Australian 
land and fresh-water shells, comprising species not previously repre- 
sented in the Museum, was purchased. 

Insects.—The three largest accessions of insects—the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture collection from Canada (18,947 specimens), the 
Costa Rican collection purchased of P. Schild (4,000 specimens), and 
the collection from Chili presented by Mr. E. C. Reed (2,021 speci- 
mens)—have already been mentioned. Many of the remaining acces- 
sions, 254 in number, contain material of great interest and value, but 
it is obviously impossible to refer in detail to more than a few of 
them in this report. (For a complete list see Appendix Il.) One 
of the most important was a collection of African butterflies received 
in exchange from the Royal Natural History Museum, Stockholm, 
which included examples of many species described by Doctor Auri- 
villius, Another important exchange was effected with the American 
Entomological Society, through which the Museum received examples 
of about 100 species of Mexican and Central American Hymenoptera, 
many of them cotypes of species described by Mr. Cresson. Prof. 
Charles Robertson, of Carlenville, Illinois, presented cotypes of 19 
species of Hymenoptera described by him. A similar collection of 
Coleoptera, presented by Prof. H. C. Fall, of Pasadena, California, 


contained 34 cotypes of his species. A collection of mites, containing | 


types and cotypes, was presented by Prof. Robert H. Wolcott, of the 
University of Nebraska. 

Lower invertebrates.—The accessions of lower invertebrates, like 
those of fishes, are noteworthy on account of the number of types and 
cotypes included among them. The collections transmitted by the 
U. S. Fish Commission have been already mentioned. From the 
Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris, France, was received a valuable 
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exchange comprising about 50 species of fresh-water crabs, nearly all 
of which were previously unrepresented in the Government collection. 
Many of the specimens were cotypes. The Stanford University pre- 
sented a series of desirable specimens of Japanese crustaceans col- 
lected by Doctor Jordan and Mr. J. O. Snyder in 1900. It included 
several species previously undescribed. A small but interesting col- 
lection of crustaceans from the Maldive Islands, including several 
cotypes, was received in exchange from the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. They were collected by Doctor Agassiz and party in 1901-2. 
Dr. S. J. Holmes, of the University of Michigan, presented 14 lots of 
New England amphipod crustaceans, among which were types of sev- 
eral species. Two smaller lots, with representations of other orders 
of crustaceans from Costa Rica and Cocos Island, were presented by 
the Museo Nacional, of San José, Costa Rica. Among them were 
types of species of amphipods described by T. R. R. Stebbings. Four 
lots of isopod crustaceans, including types, were presented by the 
Harriman Alaskan expedition. Dr. C. H. Eigenmann, of the Indiana 
State University, presented specimens of 4 species of crustaceans from 
Cuba, including types of 3 species. 

A valuable collection of European parasites, comprising trematodes, 
cestodes, and nematodes, was received by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and catalogued in the 
section of helminthological collections, National Museum. The Mu- 
seum received a collection of parasites of fishes from Prof. Edwin 
Linton, of Washington, Pennsylvania. The study collection of para- 
sites is considered the finest scientific collection of the kind now existing 
in the United States. 

Plants.—The total number of accessions to the National Herbarium 
during the year was 595, a number which has not been reached for the 
last eight years. Of this number, 120 accessions, comprising about 
5,000 specimens, were received through the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Doctor Mearns’s large collection from the Yellowstone National 
Park, which constituted the most extensive accession of the year, has 
already been mentioned. Probably next in interest is the collection 
made by Mr. W. R. Maxon, of the Museum staff, in Jamaica, which 
comprised about 2,000 specimens, chiefly ferns. Two important col- 
lections from the Philippine Islands, comprising about 1,400 specimens, 
were received in exchange from the Insular Bureau of Agriculture, 
Manila. These are believed to be the first collections from the islands 
made by American botanists. Another collection of Philippine plants, 
comprising about 1,000 specimens, was received from the Royal Botani- 
cal Gardens, Kew, England, in continuation of an exchange with that 
institution. Capt. J. Donnell Smith has continued his valuable dona- 
tions of West Indian and Central American plants. He presented 
during the year a si. th series, consisting of 375 specimens. 
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Purchases of plants to the amount of $1,000 were made during the 
year. The most important items were continuations of the California 
collections of Mr. A. A. Heller (1,055 specimens) and the Nevada col- 
lection of Prof. C. F. Baker (481 specimens). Other purchases were 
as follows: Plants in the United States (3,223 specimens), viz, Maine 
(639), California and Arizona (989), Georgia (497), Ohio (405), Missis- 
sippi (693); plants from Central and South America, viz, Mexico (296), 
Costa Rica (452), Venezuela (256). 

Of the plants transmitted by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
during the year, the most important are the collections of Messrs. 
IF. A. Walpole and W. W. Gorman from Alaska (1,323 specimens) and 
those of Messrs. F. V. Coville, V. K. Chesnut, David Griffiths, and 
others, from Washington, Oregon, and California (1,368 specimens). 


WORK ON THE STUDY SERIES. — 


In the Division of Mammals about 3,000 skulls of small species were 
cleaned during the year, two-thirds of which were those belonging to 
specimens in the collection of the Biological Survey, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. All the large skulls of the regular Museum series, 
with the exception of about 100, have been cleaned, but about 1,500 
small skulls still need cleaning. Little could be done toward continu- 
ing the rearrangement of the skins of small species for lack of room 
and cases, but the work of m:.king over skins which were deteriorating 
on account of faulty preparation progressed satisfactorily, about 400 
skins having been renovated during the year. It is a cause of much 
regret that nothing could be done toward improving the condition of 
the large skins in vats and in the cases of the upper laboratory, many 
of which are in imminent danger of destruction. There are known to 
be from 1,000 to 1,500 of the size of a wolf and upward which need 
attention. Some of these are large antelopes and other important 
mammals which are now difficult to obtain. The collection of mam- 
mals in alcohol was thoroughly overhauled, and is in an excellent con- 
dition as regards both preservation and arrangement. The large 
storage case behind the wall case in the South Hall, used for the storage 
of mammal skulls, was roofed over to exclude dust, and provided with 
shelving. It is intended to fit the alcoves with standard racks and 
drawers next year for the better installation of the valuable series of 
skulls kept there. 

The laboratories of the Division of Birds are much overcrowded, 
and many devices have to be resorted to in order to accommodate the 
collections. It has been found necessary to place different parts of 
the collections in rooms widely separated, which greatly increases the 
difficulties of administration. Some little improvement was made in 
the arrangement of the collection of large birds in the west basement, 
but progress was slow on account of insufficient help and space. It is 
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a satisfaction to report that the Passerine birds, which are the ones will re 
y most consulted, are at present well arranged and entirely accessible. begin 
About half the study collection, comprising, perhaps, 65,000 specimens, moet 
is without standard Museum labels, and many of the water birds need hie § 
new labels. Some progress in replacing worn out labels was made ing ye 
during the year. that th 
The condition of the collection of birds’ eggs is very satisfactory. uable 
For a collection of such great size the proportion of perfect specimens ee 
is remarkably large. Considerable progress was made in the rearrange- pe. 7 
ment of both eggs and. nests, but more new cases will be required ervatic 
before it can be completed. Mr. 
The curator of the Division of Reptiles and Batrachians was without import 
assistants this year until April, and progress in the rearrangement of B.: 
the study series was necessarily slow. A considerable advance has insects 
been made, however, and the collection is now in good condition and Mr. | 
its accessibility increased. and ha 
In the Division of Fishes, the principal operation was the prepara- family 
tion of a series of 50 sets of specimens for distribution to educational Ps. 
institutions. These sets average about sixty species each, making a on 
total of some 3,250 individual specimens in all. Until the staff of this valuabl 
division is increased, little can be done beyond keeping the collection — 
from deteriorating. emplo 
The study series of mollusks is all in fairly good condition and is seamini 
accessible, so that any specimens wanted can be brought to hand ina suffici 
few moments. The collection of Naiades was put in perfect order, tebrat 
and the cataloguing and numbering of the boxes of duplicates brought Setaai: 
up to date. The remainder of the Jeffreys collection of shells is now exteis 
most in need of attention. On account of the intricacies of the case tles'be 
the work can not be done rapidly. As in other divisions the need of tant f 
more space is keenly felt. Additi 
The great systematic collection of insects of all orders, with the fneuiiia 
exception of the Rhynchota, is at present in excellent condition, well Smiths 
arranged, and accessible to students. The curator of the Division of sential 
Insects, Dr. L. O. Howard, reports as follows on the work of the — enaiadd 
division: of 
The insect collections are in excellent condition, increasing rapidly in the differ- The 
ent orders, and all being rearranged in the standard insect drawers, in systematic , 
order. It is believed, if the same liberality is continued in supplying us with these custodi 
standard insect drawers as last year, that the valuable collections in the different the int 
orders will be soon safely secured and permanently rearranged. Public 
The Lepidoptera are now all arranged in these drawers and this order is in excel- Divisio 
rent shape. This work has been done almost entirely by Doctor Dyar, who deserves of Agr 
great credit, not only for making many additions to the collection through his friends The 
and correspondents, but also for putting the collection in such admirable order. 
@g Mr. E. A. Schwarz still continues the rearrangement of the beetles, and during the so urge 
4 past few months has rearranged several families down to the Lampyride. It will, cony Ww 
1 however, be a long time before this large order can be rearranged, and Mr. Schwarz and ele’ 
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will require many more drawers before his task is completed. In a few days he will 
begin arranging the material from ihe Philippines, West Indies, and South America. 

Dr. Ashmead is almost continuously at work on the Hymenoptera, and has rear- 
ranged the Chalcidoidea and part of the Cynipoidea. If room No. 3, now occupied by 
him, is fitted up with racks to contain standard insect drawers he could, the com- 
ing year, rearrange this whole order in these drawers. He considers it important 
that this be done immediately to more securely conserve the many hundreds of val- 
uable types and cotypes represented in the collection. 

The Schmidt boxes, in which many types are still kept, he considers unsafe for 
keeping valuable types. Hundreds of types and cotypes are now being sent to us 
from all over the world and proper facilities must be provided for the present pres- 
ervation of all types intrusted to the Museum. 

Mr. Currie still continues his work on the Neuropteroid insects and has made some 
important additions to the orders Odonata, Neuroptera, and Trichoptera. 

The Orthoptera have been removed to Dr. Dyar’s room and have been rearranged 
into the standard insect drawers by Mr. Caudell, who has done much work on these 
insects, made large additions of specimens, and is substantially in charge of the order. 

Mr. Coquillett also continues his work on the Diptera with indefatigable industry 
and has worked up, named, and rearranged several families. The additions to the 
family Culicide, or the mosquitoes, are especially large and noteworthy. 

‘Very little work is being done in the other orders of insects not mentioned, 
although Mr. Heidemann finds time to do something occasionally with the Rhynchota. 

Our collection of Rhynchota, or bugs (Hemiptera and Homoptera), is large and 
valuable, and should be placed immediately in charge of a competent specialist. 


In the Division of Marine Invertebrates a special cataloguer was 
employed for four months to bring up the cataloguing of the crusta- 
ceans, holothurians, etc., which had fallen behind on account of lack of 
sufficient clerical assistance. One hundred new sets of duplicate inver- 
tebrates were prepared for distribution to accademical establishments. 
Some small sets were also prepared to meet special demands. The 
extensive collections in alcohol were thoroughly overhauled, the bot- 
tles replenished and new labels added where necessary. This impor- 
tant part of the zoological collections is now in good condition. 
Additional shelving was provided for the collection of anomuran crus- 
taceans and worms in the rooms assigned in the north tower of the 
Smithsonian building. The Museum benefited by the gratuitous 


services of Mr. T. W. Vaughan, of the U. S. Geological Survey, who — 


rearranged the collection of corals so as to make room for the reception 
of recent additions. 

The scope of the Section of Helminthological Collections, under the 
custodianship of Dr. C. W. Stiles, was enlarged during the year by 
the introduction into the catalogues of the collections of the U. S. 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. The collections of the 
Division of Zoology, Bureau of Animal industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, are also catalogued in this section of the Museum. 

The need of enlarging the quarters for the National Herbarium was 
so urgent that the space allotted for an exhibition on the east hall bal- 
cony was, as already stated, added to the laboratory. One hundred 
and eleven new standard insect-proof cases were added during the year, 
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making a total of 225 now in use. About 125 additional cases will be 
required to complete the reinstallment of the herbarium, and it is 
hoped that these can be provided next year. The Honorary Curator, 
Mr. F. V. Coville, reports as follows regarding the work done on the 
collections during the year: 

During the year we have added 111 standard insect-proof cases, making 255 now 
in use. It is hoped that some 125 new cases will be built during the coming year, 
which will about complete the installation of the collection. It will then be in a 
better condition than ever before. Very few insects are to be found in our new cases. 

At the time the herbarium was actually transferred to the National Museum, July 
1, 1894, we began to stamp every herbarium sheet added to the collection. It was 
assumed that there were then not less than 200,000 sheets in the herbarium, and the 
stamp therefore was set at 200,000. The number of specimens stamped and added to 
the herbarium since then is 220,000. Of these 17,055 have been added this year. 

The work of recording the old part of the herbarium has almost ceased and speci- 
mens are only stamped in cases where they are sent away as a loan. This record 
extends from 1 to 27,218. In addition to this, 125,001 to 156,835 have been stamped. 

It was decided at the close of the year that all the herbarium sheets 
hereafter printed should bear the legend ‘‘ United States National 
Museum” as well as the impress of the numbering stamp, which bears 
the words ‘* United States National Herbarium.” 

Blueprints of the standard herbarium cases adopted by the Museum 
were sent by request to the chief of the Insular Bureau of Agriculture, 
Manila. 

At the suggestion of Dr. C. W. Stiles the matter of imperfections in 
the red labels used inside of receptacles containing type specimens of 
animals preserved in liquid was taken up by a special committee. 
The committee submitted a report recommending the sole use of 
labels printed with a permanent ink containing sulphide of mercury. 


LOAN OF COLLECTIONS AND COOPERATION OF SPECIALISTS. 


The loan of specimens to specialists in the United States and in 
foreign countries for purposes of scientific research continued during 
the year as usual. Only the more important transactions of this char- 
acter can be noticed in this report. As explained last year, the Museum 
usually benefits quite as much by these transactions as the persons who 
obtain the use of the material, as the specimens are studied, identified, 
and also quite commonly labeled. The results of the investigations 
are sometimes published by the Museum, sometimes by the scientific 
organizations to which the specialists belong, and sometimes under 
private auspices. 

In the Division of Birds, 11 loans were made, comprising 188 speci- 
mens. Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, obtained the use of 68 specimens, chiefly shore larks, genus 
Otocoris. Forty-five specimens of warblers, genus Dendroica, were 
sent to Mr. Joseph Grinnell, of Palo Alto, California, to assist him 
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in determining the California forms of D. aestiva. Dr. Jonathan 
Dwight, jr., obtained the loan of 29 specimens of plovers (genus 
Aegialitis) for use in connection with his studies of the molting of 
birds. All the lots sent out, with one exception, were returned dur- 
ing the year. The loans of mammals were more numerous, amounting 
in all to 29 lots, comprising about 300 specimens. Dr. J. A. Allen 
obtained the use of 110 specimens of seals and other mammals for use 
in his work on the mammals of eastern Siberia. Forty-one specimens 
were sent to Mr. J. A. G. Rehn to assist him in the preparation of a 
report on the mammals of southern New Mexico and western Texas, 
and 14 bats, of the genus Vyctinomus, for use in identifying bats of that 
genus from the Bahama Islands. Dr. D. G. Elliot, of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum, borrowed 35 specimens in connection with his work on 
Central American mammals. Other loans were chiefly to the scientific 
assistants in the Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture. The 
majority of the material was returned during the year. The mollusks, 
of the family Achatinellidx, loaned to the late Alpheus Hyatt, were 
transferred after his death to Prof. A. T. Mayer, who is engaged in 
completing the work left unfinished by Professor Hyatt. Of insects, 
9 loans were made, the most important being a collection of 626 
Orthoptera and Dermaptera, which was sent to Mr. J. A. G. Rehn, of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Philip P. Calvert, of Philadelphia, received 285 
specimens of dragon flies (Odonata), and Dr. E. P. Felt, of Albany, 
New York, 106 specimens of ophionid hymenoptera. The material 
loaned was, for the most part, still in the hands of the specialists at the 
close of the year. Of marine invertebrates, exclusive of mollusks, 9 
loans were made, 2 of which deserve mention. Prof. H. Coutiére, of 
the Ecole Supérieure de Pharmacie, Paris, received the crustaceans of 
the family Alpheide collected by the Hawaiian and Samoan expedi- 
tions of the Fish Commission steamer A/datross, and also the general 
Museum collections of that family for report. All the specimens of 
the so-called /olothuria atra were sent to Prof. Charles L. Edwards, 
of Trinity College, in connection with his studies of variation. The 
stomatopod crustaceans, collected by the staff of the steamer Albatross 
in Hawaii and Samoa, were sent to Dr. R. P. Bigelow, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who volunteered to report on them. 
Three lots of ostracoda were sent to Mr. R. W. Sharpe, of Wilmette, 
Illinois, who has undertaken to report on this group for the Museum. 

A number of skulls of mammals were sent to Dr. J. M. Ingersoll, 
of New York, who is engaged in a comparative study of the sinuses of 
the nose. Plants were loaned during the year, chiefly to the botanists 
of the Ames Botanical Laboratory, North Easton, Massachusetts, the 
Biltmore Herbarium, the Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, the 
New York Botanical Garden, and to Dr. C. E. Waters, Mr. Karl W. 
Wiegand, and Mrs. Caroline W. Harris. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DUPLICATES. 


As already stated, 100 new sets of marine invertebrates from the 
duplicate collections, were made up during the year, for distribution 
to educational establishments, in accordance with the long-standing 
practice of the Museum. Each set contained about 200 specimens, 
representing from 92 to 99 species, making in all about 20,000 speci- 
mens, During the year 50 of these sets were distributed. About 
one-half of them were sent to high schools and other public schools 
throughout the United States, and the remainder to various universi- 
ties, colleges, normal schools, public libraries, seminaries, academies, 
training schools, and science clubs. 

About 50 sets of fishes were also made up for distribution. 

A series of 60 skins of monkeys, and some other mammals which 
were without data as regards localities, etc., and hence of no especial 
value in the study collection of the Division of Mammals, were dis- 
tributed to four colleges. which signified their desire to make use of 
the material in teaching. 


LABORATORY USE OF COLLECTIONS BY INVESTIGATORS. 


The collections of mammals, birds, insects and plants were frequently 
consulted by the naturalists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
as in previous years. Mrs. Vernon Bailey pursued studies of birds in 
connection.with her book on birds of the Western United States. 
Mr. Outram Bangs, of Boston, examined the collections of neotropi- 
cal birds, and the committee on nomenclature, of the American Orni- 
thologists Union, examined a large amount of material for the purpose 
of ascertaining, as in past years, the status of newly described North 
American species. The series of Old World chameleons was studied 
by Mr. Thomas Barber, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who has in 
preparation a monographic work on these reptiles. In an endeavor 
to establish the real status of the snake, knownas 7ropidonotus erythro- 
gaster, Prof. H. L. Clark, of Olivet College, Michigan, made compari- 
sons of specimens in the Museum. Comparisons of insects were made 
by the following entomologists: Prof. John B. Smith (Noctuidae), 
Dr. W. J. Holland (Moths), Dr. J. A. G. Rehn (Orthoptera), Mr. J. C. 
Bradley (parasitic hymenoptera and sawflies), Mr. H. H. Ballou 
(Specidae). Dr. Walter Horn, of Berlin, Germany, examined the 
collections of Coleoptera and identified some of the exotic material. 
He spoke highly of the work of the late Martin L. Linell, who was for 
many years an aid in the Division of Insects. 

As for some years past, Dr. N. L. Britton, director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, was a frequent visitor to the herbarium. During 
the past year he was principally interested in studying the Crassula- 
ceae. Dr. E. L. Greene spent much time in reviewing certain of the 
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Papaveraceae, and Mr. Theodor Holm, the Carices. Dr. L. M. Under- 
wood, of Columbia University, examined the collections of ferns. 

Inquiries were received from Stanford University concerning the 
methods of cataloguing and labeling employed in the Department, and 
were answered as fully as circumstances would permit. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES AND PUBLICATIONS. 


This very important branch of the work of the Department, the founda- 
tion, indeed, and the final aim of all its other activities, was carried on with 
no less ardor than in previous years. The segregation of work on the 
exhibition series, explained in a preceding page, left the scientific 
staff somewhat more time in which to pursue investigations, while the 
activity of systematists in various parts of the country, involving the 
use of the Government collections, showed no abatement. 

It is only possible in this place to mention some of the more impor- 
tant investigations carried on by the members of the scientific staff of 
the Museum. A complete list of all papers based on the Museum col- 
lections published by the staff for the year will be found in Appendix II 
of this volume. It is interesting to note that the articles exceed 150 
in number, and appeared in about thirty different journals, including 
the following: Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, Bulletin of 
the U. S. National Museum, Proceedings of the Biological Society of 
Washington, Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Science Yearbook of the Carnegie Institution, The Auk, 
Naturen, Nautilus, American Journal of Pharmacy, Journal of Con- 
chology, Smithsonian Report, Biographical Memoirs of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Canadian Entomologist, Journal of the New 
York Entomological Society, Psyche, Proceedings of the Entomolog- 
ical Society of Washington, Entomological News, Transactions of the 
Entomological Society, Country Life in America, Bulletin of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Zoologischer Anzeiger, Public 
Health Report, Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, American Medicine, Bulletin of the 
Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service, Journal of Com- 
parative Medicine, Contributions from the National Herbarium, Annals 
of Botany, Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, Plant World, and 
Fern Bulletin. 

The second volume of Mr. Robert Ridgway’s extensive manual of 
North and Central American birds, containing 854 pages of text and 
22 plates, was published during the year. It deals with the families 
of Tanagers, Troupials, Honey Creepers, and Wood Warblers (Tana- 
gride, Icteridee, Coerebide, and Mniotiltide), comprising 77 genera 
and 433 species and subspecies. 

The preparation of the third volume, covering 15 families, was in an 
advanced stage at the close of the year, about 400 pages being already 
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in type. Dr. Charles W. Richmond’s paper on the birds collected by 
Doctor Abbott and Mr. C. B. Kloss in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands was published by the Museum during the year. Doctor 
Richmond spent considerable time in identifying the Abbott collection 
of birds for the west coast of Sumatra and in working up a collection 
from the South Pacific. He continued work on the card catalogue of 
the genera and species of birds. Two papers on South American birds 
in the Museum collection, by Mr. H. C. Oberholser, appeared during 
the year, and also one by Dr. W. K. Fisher on a new tern from the 
Hawaiian Islands. Dr. William L. Ralph continued the preparation 
of material for a supplementary volume on the life histories of North 
American birds, with special reference to their nests and eggs, to com- 
plete the important work left unfinished by the death of Major C. E. 
Bendire. 

Dr. L. Stejneger completed his study of the reptiles of Porto Rico, 
and handed the manuscript in for publication in November. It is 
hoped that means will be found for its publication at an early date. 
When the year closed he was still engaged in the investigation of the 
herpetological fauna of eastern Asia. Papers by Doctor Stejneger on 
Holbrook’s salamander and on the reptiles of the Huachuca Moun- 
tains, Arizona, were published by the Museum during the year. 

In accordance with the arrangement made with President D. S. 
Jordan, the Museum published during the year 14 papers on Japanese 
fishes, prepared by himself and conjointly with other ichthyologists. 
Two papers on the osteology of fishes, by Mr. E. C. Starks, were pub- 
lished, and a brief paper by Dr. Theodore Gill on the use of the name 
torpedo.” 

in connection with an extensive work on the Tertiary mollusks 
of Florida, Dr. W. H. Dall prepared reviews of the recent mollusks 
of the groups Veneride, Carditacea, Cyrenacea, and Astartide. Dr. 
Bartsch continued work on the Pyramidellidae, and had nearly com- 
pleted the investigation at the close of the year. 

The researches carried on by Mr. G. S. Miller, jr., had for their 
principal object the elucidation of Doctor Abbott’s collections of East 
Indian mammals. As stated on a previous page, he found in the col- 
lection studied 17 new species of mouse deer, genus 7ragulus, and 16 
new species in other orders, together with a new genus, Lenothriv. 
In going over the Museum collection of American bats, he detected 20 
undescribed species, diagnoses of which are published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. He also pre- 
pared a number of notes on different species of bats and rodents. 
Dr. E. A. Mearns, U. S. Army, made a study of the ocelots in the 
Museum collection and in other collections, the results of which were 
published in September, 1902, as Proceedings paper No. 1286. Dr. 
M. W. Lyon, jr., completed and handed in for publication his list of 
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type specimens of mammals, exclusive of cetaceans, in the collections 
of the Museum. As photographs of the types are to be prepared, this 
catalogue has not yet been published. It records the presence of type 
specimens, or type material, of 469 species and subspecies. (This is 
exclusive of the type specimens in the collection of the Biological 
Survey, U.S. Department of Agriculture, which are probably at least 
as many.) Dr. Lyon has also pursued investigations relative to the 
osteology of the rabbits, and published two brief notes on other mam- 
mals. The Head Curator completed his comparison of North American 
and European species of whalebone whales, and toward the close of 
the year submitted a manuscript of about 1,000 pages, with 50 plates. 
He also prepared papers on Dr. Philippi’s species of Chilean porpoises, 
on a killer whale stranded on the coast of Maine, and on a species of 
Prodelphinus obtained at Honolulu; and notes on the name of the com. 
mon porpoise of the genus 7ursiops, and on the occurrence of the 
pollack whale, Balznoptera borealis, in American waters. 

Doctor Ashmead continued his study of the classification of the 
Chalcid flies, which was in course of publication by the Carnegie 
Museum at the close of the year, and a series of papers on the wasps 
of the groups Vespoidea, Proctotrypoidea, and Cynipoidea, was pub- 
lished in the Canadian Entomologist and other entomological journals. 
He continued work on his monographs of North America Braconide, a 
Philippine Hymenoptera, Japanese Hymenoptera, and also a catalogue 
of North American Hymenoptera. Mr. D. W. Coquillett was occupied 
in identifying and arranging the Diptera, and completed a revision of 
the genera of the family Empidide. A paper by him describing four 
new genera and 94 new species of North America diptera appeared in 
the Museum Proceedings in September, 1902. Mr. Nathan Banks 
published 16 papers on spiders and on other subjects of a more general 
character. A paper on dragon flies, and one on ant lions, by Mr. R. P. 
Currie, were published by the Entomological Society of Washington 
during the year. Mr. Currie continued work on a catalogue of 
North American Neuropteroid insects, and on a monograph of the ant 
lions. Mr. August Busck published 2 papers on the codling moth, 
and one on a new species of the family Yponomentidae. His revision 
of the American moths of the family Gelechiidae was published by the 
Museum during the year. The Museum Proceedings for the year also 
contained a paper by Dr. H. G. Dyar on the larva of moths from 


‘Colorado, and an additional section of Dr. John B. Smith’s monograph 


of the moths of the family Noctuidae. Dr. J. E. Benedict published 
descriptions of new species of Galatheidae, and completed a revision of 
the genus Lepidopa, and descriptions of other new Albuneidae. He 
also engaged in the study of the anomuran crabs from Japan and the 
Hawaiian Islands, collected by the A/datross, some new crabs of the 
family Dromidae, and some interesting annelids. Miss M. J. Rathbun 
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continued work on a monograph of the fresh-water.crabs, based on the 
collections of the National Museum, the Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
Paris, the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard University, and 
other institutions. She also published five short papers on crusta- 
ceans during the year, one of which, describing new Hawaiian crabs, 
appeared in the Museum Proceedings. Dr. Harriet Richardson pub- 
lished descriptions of two new isopods. Two papers on crustaceans 
collected in and near Mammoth Cave and Nickajack Cave, by Prof. 
W. P. Hay, were published by the Museum. 

Dr. Charles B. Wilson completed his study of the collection of 
North American copepod crustaceans of the family Argulide, the 
results of which were published by the Museum as Proceedings paper 
No. 1302. It occupies 107 pages, and includes a review of all the 
species of the family and a bibliography, and is accompanied by 20 
plates. 

Dr. C. W. Stiles, Custodian of Helminthological Collections, made 
an extended investigation of a parasitic disease prevalent among the 
people of the Southern States, which he found to be due to the attacks 
of a new species of hookworm, Uncinaria americana. He also carried 
on investigations regarding frequency of the occurrence of parasites 
in men. He published nine papers relating to parasitology during 
the year and three others along the same line conjointly with Dr. 
Albert Hassall and Mr. Charles A. Pfender; also the first three parts 
of an index catalogue of medical and veterinary zoology, Doctor Has- 
sall being a coauthor. The staff of the National Herbarium was too 
fully occupied during the year with routine work and the rearrange- 
ment of the collections to devote a great deal of time to investigations. 
A third section of Doctor Rose’s studies of Mexican and Central 
American plants was published, and a paper in joint authorship with 
Mr. W. B. Hemsley on the genus Juliania. He continued work on 
the Crassulacere of North America conjointly with Doctor Britton, 
and completed a preliminary paper relating to that group of plants. 
Mr. C. L. Pollard published a number of notes in the Plant World, 
and described two new violets from the United States. He also pub- 
lished conjointly with Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell descriptions of four 
new plants from new Mexico. Mr. W. R. Maxon continued studies on 
the Museum collection of ferns, and Mr. Edward S. Steele completed 
a monograph of the genus Lacinaria. 


EXPOSITIONS. 


As stated in the last report, a part of the collections displayed at 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 1901, were later transferred 
4o the Charleston Exposition, which closed May 31, 1902. The 
exhibit made at the latter place was returned to Washington in June. 
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In the meantime preparations were begun for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. The schedule of exhibits for this expo- 
sition, approved by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
includes the display of a series of specimens of the large game mam- 
mals of the world, the cast of an adult sulphur-bottom whale (the 
largest existing animal), a series of the largest and most attractive 
birds, such as the ostriches, pheasants, birds of paradise, etc.; large 
reptiles, such as the crocodiles, alligators, boas, pythons, cobras, and 
the like; aseries of models of deep-sea fishes; a systematic series of 
invertebrates, arranged with the special view of illustrating modern 
methods of museum installation and labeling; a series of the eggs of 
vertebrates; a collection of butterflies. An exhibit from the National 
Herbarium, and some minor exhibits, will probably be decided upon 
later. A representation of the Children’s Room, showing the methods 
to interest children in the study of animate nature, will also be made. 

A report on the Pan-American Exposition was submitted during this 
year, and will be found in the Assistant Secretary’s report for 1900- 
1901, pp. 177 to 231. The Head Curator, having been in charge of 
the exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum at 
the Charleston Exposition, also submitted a report in that connection 
which will be found in the Assistant Secretary’s report for 1901-2, 
pp. 165 and 166. 


PERSONNEL. 


Mr. F. A. Lucas, Curator of the Division of Comparative Anatomy, 
was, as already mentioned, placed in temporary charge of all exhibits 
of the Department of Biology, November 1, 1902. 

Dr. L. Stejneger served as acting Head Curator during the month 
of August, 1902, and for about one week in October of that year. 

Dr. G. T. Moore, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, was 
appointed custodian of lower algae in the National Herbarium, May 
25, 1903. 

Dr. Mareus W. Lyon, jr., Aid in the Division of Mammals, was 
appointed chief special agent for the exhibit of the Smithsonian 
Institution and National Museum at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, November 1, 1902. 

Mr. Charles W. Simpson, Aid in the Division of Mollusks, resigned 
December 31, 1902. 

Mr. R. G. Paine was appointed Aid in the Division of Reptiles and 
Batrachians, July 1, 1902. 

Mr. W. B. Marshall was appointed Aid in the Division of Mollusks, 
April 1, 1903. 

Mr. W. V. Warner was appointed preparator January 17, 1903, and 
was assigned to work on the permanent exhibit of insects. 
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Mr. W. E. Scollick was appointed preparator in the Division of 
Mammals, May 14, 1903, and was assigned to the work of cleaning 


skulls of small mammals. 
Mrs. R. E. Earll, assistant in the National Herbarium, was given 


leave of absence without pay from July 1 to October 1, 1902. 
Miss L. V. Schaeffer, preparator in the same division, was trans- 


ferred to the library, July 1, 1902. 
Miss J. Harvie served as a volunteer assistant in the Division of 


Marine Invertebrates for about nine months. 
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REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
FOR THE YEAR 1902-3. 


By Georce P. Merri11, 
Head Curator. 


The year that has just closed compares very favorably with those 
immediately preceding, both as to the number and value of the acces- 
sions. The Department is to be particularly congratulated on acquiring 
the Rominger and Sherwood collections of vertebrate and invertebrate 
fossils; another large portion of the Ulrich collection, and three entire 
meteorites from Kentucky and North Carolina, as noted below. The 
fine example of the Shergotty, India, meteorite, secured through 
the courtesy of Dr. T. H. Holland, and a fragment of the celebrated 
diamond-bearing meteorite from Novo Urei, Russia, are also worthy of 
mention. 

ACCESSIONS. 


The total number of accessions received by the Department is shown 
in tabular form below, those for 1900-1901 and 1901-2 being also 
given for purposes of comparison: 


Divisions and sections. | 1902-8. | 1901-2. | 1900-1901. 


As has been stated in previous reports, little idea of values can be 
obtained from these figures. I give below, therefore, a list of some 
of the more important materials received, either in the way of gift, 
purchase, or exchange. 


DIVISION OF GEOLOGY. 


1. A series of massive and cut polished stalactites and stalagmites 
from the Copper Queen Mine, Bisbee, Arizona, and copper ore from 
Nacozari, Mexico; the gift of James Douglas. 

2. Two large specimens of pegmatite from Auburn, Maine; collec- 
ted by the Head Curator. 
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3. A large series of economic materials exhibited by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey at the Buffalo and Charleston expositions, and at the 
close of the latter turned over to the National Museum. It includes 
upwards of 400 specimens. 

4. A collection of igneous rocks from Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
described by B. K. Emerson in a paper read before the Geological 
Society of America, December, 1902; the gift of B. K. Emerson. 

5. A collection of volcanic bombs and lavas from Cinder Buttes, 
Idaho; collected by I. C. Russell. 

6. One fine large specimen of native arsenic from the Double Stand- 
ard Mine, Santa Cruz County, Arizona; through exchange with W. 
O. Crosby. 

7. A collection of fluorite and associated rocks and minerals from 
Kentucky; made by R. S. Bassler and E. O. Ulrich. 

8. A fine series of halloysite from Hart County, Kentucky; the 
gift of Hon. J. E. Stotsenburg. 

9. A very complete series of tales from the North Carolina Talc and 
Mining Company, of Swain County, North Carolina; the gift of the 
company. 

10. Quadrangle series of rocks from the U. S. Geological Survey, 
as follows: Globe Copper district, Arizona; San Luis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia; Silver City, Idaho; Telluride, Colorado; Silver City and 
De Lamar, Idaho; Coos Bay, Port Orford, and Roseburg, Oregon; 
Ellensburg, Washington; La Plata, Colorado; and Crater Lake, 
Oregon. 


DIVISION OF MINERALOGY. 


1. A collection of some 200 specimens of minerals from various 
American localities, received from the U. S. Geological Survey at the 
close of the Pan-American and Charleston expositions. Conspicuous 
in this series are the fine tourmalinitic quartzes from Little Pipestone 
district, Montana, the larger being some 2 feet in length and coated on 
one side with a parallel growth of small, richly-colored amethysts. 
A second example is a crystal of smoky quartz some 18 inches in 
length, with good terminations, but broken across the bottom so as to 
show the sagenitic black tourmaline. The series also contains several 
cross sections of crystals, 3 or more inches in diameter, showing 
to good advantage the zonal arrangement of the quartz and tourma- 
line; also a very complete series of aurichalcites and specimens of the 
comparatively rare minerals coloradoite and melonite, as well as fine 
tourmalines from California, endlichite from New Mexico, quartz 
from North Carolina and New York, parisite from Montana, cinnabar 
from Uteh and California, fluorite from New Hampshire, gothite from 
Colorado, melanotekite from New Mexico, barite from Colorado, 
graftonite from New Hampshire, etc. 
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2. A series of zeolites from the trap rocks of New Jersey; the gift 


of W. S. Disbrow. 


3. A series of specimens of copper tellurides from the Good Hope 
mine, including the new species rickardite; the gift of Dr. L. M. Weiss. 

4. A fragment from the only known specimen of footeite; the gift 
of Warren M. Foote, of Philadelphia. 

5. Through purchase and exchange with the Foote Mineral Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and other dealers, the following minerals, not 
before represented in the collections, were obtained: 


Paramelaconite. 
Baddeleyite. 
Lewisite. 
Derbylite. 
Rammelsbergite. 
Griinlingite. 
Skutterndite. 
Pentlandite. 
Zeophyllite. 
Lunebergite. 
Arseneopleite. 
Pearceite. 
Nasonite. 
Klinozoisite. 
Szaibelyite. 
Pinakiolite. 
Edingtonite. 
Sapphirine. 


Graftonite. 
Vandiestite. 
Eulytite. 
Wittichenite. 
Molysite. 
Mazapilite. 
Fuggerite. 
Dundasite. 
Bavenite. 
Larderellite. 
Footeite. 
Rickardite. 
Sternbergite. 
Pyropissite. 
Langbeinite. 
Penfieldite. 
Leucophcenicite. 


6. Through purchase and exchange, in part for the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, the following meteorites have been added to the collection: 


Locality. 


Bath Furnace, Kentucky ................ 
Chateau Renard, France ................. 


Gilgoin Station, New South Wales ....... 
Hendersonville, North Carolina ......... 


Weight. Locality. Weight. 
Grams. Grams, 
167 || Kodaikanal, India ...................... 90 
346 
9,695 || Merceditas, Chile......................- 206 
5,261 || Mooresfort, Ireland..................... 117 
451 Mount Vernon, Christian County, Ken- 
|| Nove Unel, 83.5 
71 } Persimmon Creek, North Carolina...... 4, 282 
416 || Reed City, Michigan.................... 263 
290 || Saline Township, Kansas ............... 289 
4,479 || Sao Juliao, Portugal ..................-. 671 
882 || Shergotty, 286 
122 || Sokobanja, Servia ...............-.....- 219 


| 
Arispe, Mexico: ae 
Entire individual ........-........--.| 
Baratta, New South Wales .............../ 
| Elbogen, Austria 
Z Hex River, South Africa ................- 
r Holland’s Store, Georgia ................. a 
n Indian Valley, Virginia.................. 569 79 
16 
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SECTION OF INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. 


1. A collection of some 1,200 species (75,000 specimens) of bryozoa 
and 2,500 thin sections, from the E. O. Ulrich collection. 

2. The Carl Rominger collection of Mississippi Valley Paleozoic 
invertebrates. This consists largely of corals (many of which are 
figured and described in the reports of the Geological Survey of 
Michigan), crinoids, and mollusks, representing not less than 14,000 
specimens. 

3. The Andrew Sherwood collection of Pennsylvania Upper Devonic 
vertebrate and invertebrate fossils. _This contains many choice slabs 
filled with large brachiopods and mollusca, besides about 3,000 small 
specimens. 

4. Collections of trilobites with limbs (7Zriarthrus becki) studied by 
Doctor Walcott and described in the Proceedings of the Biological 
Society of Washington, 1894; of Little Metis sponges, and some 
twenty boxes of Paleozoic fossils, from the U. 5. Geological Survey. 

5. One large slab containing 18 fine specimens of melonites and some 
135 labeled specimens from the Marcellus limestone; received from 
Dr. C. E. Beecher, of Yale University. 


SECTION OF VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. 


1. Casts of mandibular rami; teeth of Mastodon humboldti and Mas- 
todon cordillerum; received from the British Museum. 

2. Cast of egg of Hmeus crassus. 

8. Reptilian footprints in sandstone, from Mount Carbon, Penn- 
sylvania. 

4. A tooth (type) of Cladodus formosus, from Needle Mountains 
quadrangle, Colorado; collected by Whitman Cross. 


SECTION OF PALEOBOTANY. 


1. Eighty-three specimens of Paleozoic plants, from the Ulrich 
collection. 

2. A small series of fossil plants, from the Permian of Ohio. 

3. Four hundred and eighty-eight specimens of Triassic plants, from 
Connecticut and Massachusetts; received from the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

ROUTINE. 


During the year under consideration the geographic exhibit of 
economic minerals in the southwest court has been largely overhauled 
and cases and specimens cleaned and rearranged. Thecollection of non- 
metallic minerals on the balcony has likewise undergone rearrange- 
ment. The case containing the stratigraphic and historical collections, 
against the south wall in the west-south range, has been entirely recon- 
structed and the collections reinstalled. In the course of this work 
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some 2,500 blocks constructed on a new plan were introduced. These 
are made of a tripartate veneering and only about one-fourth inch in 
thickness. 

In six floor upright exhibition cases and one wall-case, double doors 
have been replaced by single, thus more than doubling the size of the 
glass. The improvement is so great as to suggest the advisability of 
carrying out the work in all the cases of this type. 

The collections on the west front of the Museum have been over- 
hauled and many specimens removed to storage, whereby the appear- 
ance of the west front is considerably improved. The work has, as 
usual, been done under the direct supervision of Mr. Newhall. 

Manuscript for about 1,300 labels has been prepared and sent to the 
Government Printer. Upward of 6,000 specimen and reference cards 
have also been prepared, and an equal number of specimens numbered. 

The work of preparing the type catalogue has progressed but slowly, 
only about 300 slips having been written. The large influx of new and 
especially type material, has made it seem advisable to postpone the 
immediate publication of this list. This work, together with the gen- 
eral stenographic and clerical work of the department, has remained 
in the hands of Mrs. Jouy and Miss Graves. 

In the section of invertebrate paleontology a large amount of work 
has been done in arranging the new materials, particularly those of 
the E. O. Ulrich collection. During the year there were identified or 
placed in final museum condition upward of 16,000 specimens. These 
are recorded in the registers, but, on account of lack of clerical help, 
have not been numbered, nor have cards been made for the card 
catalogue. 

Dr. Peale reports that work on the paleobotanical series has con- 
tinued along the same lines as last year. The exhibition series has been 
partially rearranged and new labels have been printed and exchanged 
for the temporary labels of the Paleozoic portion of the collection. 

Work in the section of vertebrate paleontology has proceeded but 
slowly, owing to the small force engaged. Mr. Stewart has been at 
work during almost the entire year upon a mount of the Claosaurus. 
The work is now nearly completed, and it is expected that during the 
coming fall this very interesting vertebrate fossil will be placed on 
exhibition in the southeast court. The hind limb of a Brontosaurus 
has been prepared and placed on exhibition during the time under 
consideration. 

No explorations have been carried on during the year at the expense 
of the Museum. Messrs. Schuchert and Bassler and the Head Curator 
have been in the field on various occasions, but either at their own 
expense or that of other organizations. Much valuable material has 
thus been obtained. 
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EXCHANGES AND LOANS. 


There have been sent out from the Division of Geology during this 
period, to various individuals and students, some 1,262 individual 
specimens and 1,288 pounds of miscellaneous material—this entirely 
aside from such materials as are ordinarily loaned for study and inves- 
tigation. For thé last-named purposes there have been loaned during 
the year, from the Division of Geology: 

To T. Nelson Dale, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 6 specimens of roofing 
slates and thin sections. 

To George I. Adams, U. S. Geological Survey, 9 specimens of 
gypsum. 

To George F. Barker, University of Pennsylvania, 3 specimens of 
uraninite. 

From the Division of Mineralogy, material has been furnished to 
the Chemical and Physical Department of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, to the Division of Roads of the Department of Agriculture, and to 
the Bureau of Soils of the same Department. Samples of the Putnam 
County, Georgia, and Admire, Kansas, meteorites were sent to Dr. 
E. Cohen, Greifswald, Germany, for use in his researches on meteoric 
iron. 

From the Division of Stratigraphic Paleontology there were loaned 
to Dr. C. E. Beecher 43 specimens of Upper Carboniferous insects. 
To A. W. Grabau, Columbia University, 8 crinoids. To Dr. M. Coss- 
mann, Paris, 16 Cretaceous gastropods. To Prof. S. W. Williston, 
University of Chicago, 257 specimens of Tertiary insects. To Dr. 
John M. Clarke, State paleontologist, Albany, New York, a large lot 
of Lower Silurian graptolites; and to the Royal Austrian Museum 
(Dr. Handlirsch), 562 Carboniferous insects. 

Portions of collections in the section of vertebrate paleontology 
have been studied by Dr. E. C. Case, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Prof. 
S. W. Williston, University of Chicago; Dr. J. B. Hatcher, Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Prof. H. F. Osborn, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in New York City; and Dr. John 
M. Clarke, State paleontologist of New York. 

The paleobotanical collections, as usual, have been continually 
available to the paleobotanists of the U.S. Geological Survey. In 
addition, Dr. Arthur Hollick, of the New York Botanical Gardens, 
has on several occasions visited the Museum in connection with his 
work on the island series of the Upper Cretaceous. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF COLLECTIONS. 


It may be safely stated that, as a whole, the collections are in better 
condition than ever before. The improvement has been constant, and 
though not as rapid as one could wish, is fairly satisfactory—perhaps 
as satisfactory as can be expected in the present building. Naturally 
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there must be a constant weeding out of old material and the insertion 
of new in order that the collections may be kept up to date, but expan- 
sion along any lines other than that of vertebrate paleontology is 
practically prohibited through lack of space. The work which is now 
being done in connection with preparations for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition will, on the assumption that the collections return to 
us in safety, fill the halls to their utmost extent, and it will unques- 
tionably be necessary to store a considerable amount of less desirable 
material. 

Mention may be made here of the mounted skeleton of the Church, 
Michigan, mastodon, collected by Mr. Alban Stewart in the spring of 
1901, which is now in an advanced state of preparation. This gives 
the Museum its first complete mounted representative of this interest- 
ing group of quadrupeds. 

The acquisition for the workshops of a one-half horsepower motor 
with flexible shaft and fittings for drilling and cutting, and a “Jenny 
Lind” polisher, together with a renewal of the large grinding bed and 
the remodeling of the reciprocating stone saw, have greatly facilitated 
the work of the preparators. 

The work of the year, as on previous occasions, has been compli- 
cated by preparation for an exposition. 


RESEARCH. 


Various influences have prevented the Head Curator from taking an 
active part in research in connection with the Museum collections. 
Numerous brief papers have been published, but as they were not, for 
the most part, based upon Museum materials, they need not be men- 
tioned here. 

In connection with Mr. Tassin, investigations have been made upon 
the meteorite collections, but the results as yet are far from ready for 
publication. 

The Head Curator has in course of preparation a work upon the 
History of American Geology. This is as yet so far from complete 
as to need no special notice at this time. 

Mr. Schuchert has continued his studies on Lower Devonic fossiis, 
as reported last year. A report to be published by the Geological 
Survey of Maryland on this subject is progressing satisfactorily, and 
it is expected will be ready for the printer some time during the com- 
ing year. 

Mr. Schuchert has also completed a study of the Cystidea of the 
Manlius and Coeymans formations. The paper is about ready for pub- 
lication. 

Mr. R. S. Bassler has in preparation studies on the Bryozoa and 
Ostracoda. A paper reviewing the entire Bryozoa of the Rochester 
shales will, it is expected, be completed during the coming winter. 
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Mr. Phalen has made a study of rocks collected by Messrs. Schuchert 
and White in Greenland in 1897. 

Papers by members of the U. S. Geological Survey upon materials 
in the section of paleobotany are noted in the bibliography. 

The personnel of the Department remains the same as last year. Mr. 
J. W. Coleman, skilled laborer in the section of vertebrate paleon- 
tology, who had been away on leave of absence, returned to work on 
September 19, 1902, but finally severed his connection with the 
Museum during the latter part of June. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Tue Museum Starr. 
[June 30, 1903. ] 
8. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Keeper Ex-officio. ge 
Richard Rathbun, Assistant Secretary, in charge of U. 8. National Museum. : B 
W. de C. Ravenel, Administrative Assistant. ca 
SCIENTIFIC STAFF. 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY: 2% 
Otis T. Mason, Acting Head Curator. = 
(a) Division of Ethnology: O. T. Mason, Curator; Walter Hough, Assistant 3 
Curator; J. W. Fewkes, Collaborator. a 
(6) Division of Physical Anthropology: A. Hrdlicka, Assistant Curator. 
(c) Division of Historic Archeology: Paul Haupt, Honorary Curator; Cyrus Adler, 
Honorary Assistant Curator; I. M. Casanowicz, Aid. 
(d) Division of Prehistoric Archeology. 
(e) Division of Technology (Mechanical phases): J. E. Watkins, Curator; George 
C. Maynard, Assistant Curator. = 
Section of Electricity: George C. Maynard, Custodian. E) 
(f) Division of Graphic Arts: = 
Section of Photogramhy: T. W. Smillie, Custodian. 
(g) Division of Medicine: J. si. Flint, U. 8. Navy (Retired), Honorary Curator. 
(hk) Division of Religions: 
Section of Historic Religious Ceremonials: Cyrus Adler, Custodian. \ 
(i) Divisicn of History and Biography: a 
Section of American History: A. H. Clark, Custodian; Paul Beckwith, rs 
Aid. 
DEPARTMENT OF BrioLoGy: 
Frederick W. True, Head Curator. ‘ 
(a) Division of Mammals; Frederick W. True, Acting Curator; G. 8. Miller, jr., a 
Assistant Curator; Marcus W. Lyon, jr., Aid. a 
(b) Division of Birds: Robert Ridgway, Curator; Charles W. Richmond, Assist- “s 
ant Curator; J. H. Riley, Aid. 
Section of Birds’ Eggs: William L. Ralph, Honorary Curator. eo ee 
(c) Division of Reptiles and Batrachians: Leonhard Stejneger, Curator; R. G. a a 
Paine, Aid. 
(d) Division of Fishes: Tarleton H. Bean, Honorary Curator; Barton A. Bean, 
Assistant Curator. 
(e) Division of Mollusks: William H. Dall, Honorary Curator; Paul Bartsch, 
Aid; William B. Marshall, Aid. 3 e. 
(f) Division. of Insects: L. O. Howard, Honorary Curator; W. H. Ashmead, = 
Assistant Curator; R. P. Currie, Aid. ae 
Section of Hymenoptera: W. H. Ashmead, in charge. sie 
Section of Myriapoda: O. F. Cook, Custodian. 
Section of Diptera: D. W. Coquillett, Custodian. 
Section of Coleoptera: E. A. Schwarz, Custodian. 
Section of Lepidoptera: Harrison G. Dyar, Custodian. b- 
Section of Arachnida: Nathan Banks, Custodian. - 
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Derartment or Biotocy—Continued. 

(g) Division of Marine Invertebrates: Richard Rathbun, Honorary Curator; J. E. 
Benedict, Assistant Curator; Miss M. J. Rathbun, Assistant Curator; 
Miss Harriet Richardson, Collaborator. 

Section of Helminthological Collections: C. W. Stiles, Custodian. 

(h) Division of Comparative Anatomy: Frederic A. Lucas, Curator. 

(i) Division of Plants (National Herbarium): Frederick V. Coville, Honorary Cura- 
tor; J. N. Rose, Assistant Curator; C. L. Pollard, Assistant Curator; 
W. R. Maxon, Aid in Cryptogamic Botany. 

Section of Forestry: B. E. Fernow, Honorary Curator. 

Section of Cryptogamic Collections: O. F. Cook, Honorary Assistant 
Curator. 

Section of Higher Alge: W. T. Swingle, Custodian. 

Section of Lower Algz: G. T. Moore, Custodian. 

Section of Lower Fungi: D. G. Fairchild, Custodian. 

Associates in Zoology (Honorary): Theodore N. Gill, C. Hart Merriam, R. E. C. 
Stearns. 
DeparTMENT OF GEOLOGY: 
George P. Merrill, Head Curator. 
(a) Division of Physical and Chemical Geology (Systematic and Applied): George P. 
Merrill, Curator; W. H. Newhall, Aid; W. C. Phalen, Aid. 
(b) Division of Mineralogy: F. W. Clarke, Honorary Curator; Wirt Tassin, Assist- 
ant Curator; L. T. Chamberlain, Honorary Custodian of Gems and 
Precious Stones. 
(c) Division of Stratigraphic Paleontology: Charles D. Walcott, Honorary Curator; 
Charles Schuchert, Assistant Curator. 

Section of Vertebrate Fossils: F. A. Lucas, Acting Curator. 

Section of Invetebrate Fossils: Paleozoic, Charles Schuchert, Custodian; 
Carboniferous, George H. Girty, Custodian; Mesozoic, T. W. Stanton, 
Custodian; Cenozoic, W. H. Dall, Associate Curator; Madreporarian 

Corals, T. Wayland Vaughan, Custodian. 

Section of Paleobotany: Lester F. Ward, Associate Curator; A. C. Peale, 
Aid; F. H. Knowlton, Custodian of Mesozoic Plants; David White, 
Custodian of Paleozoic Plants. 

Associate in Paleontology (Honorary): Charles A. White. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF. 


Superintendent, J. E. Watkins. 

Chief of Correspondence and Documents, R. I. Geare. 
Librarian, Cyrus Ad!er. 

Assistant Librarian, N. P. Scudder. 

Disbursing Clerk,W. W. Karr. 

Editor, Marcus Benjamin. 

Photographer, T. W. Smillie. 

Registrar, 8. C. Brown. 

Supervisor of Construction, J. 8. Goldsmith. 

Property Clerk, W. A. Knowles (Acting). 
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List or Accersstons, 1902-3. 


Assott, Dr. W. L., Singapore, Straits 
Settlements: Large and exceedingly 
valuable collections of natural history 
material from the coast and islands of 
northwestern Sumatra and the Riou 
Peninsula, south of Singapore, includ- 
ing several hundred mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and batrachians, fishes and 
insects, representing a large number of 
species, several being new to science; 


also very interesting collections of eth- 
nological material from Sumatra, Anda- 
man, and Nicobar Islands, comprising | 
several hundred specimens illustrating 
the arts and industries of primitive 
tribes (39649, 40243) ;. one large and two 
small Polynesian boats (41161). 
Apert, (See under Smithso- | 
nian Institution. ) 
Apert, Constantia. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution. ) | 
Asrams, L. P., San Diego, Cal.: Two | 
plants from California. 


41199. | 


Asrams, R. L., Inglewood, Cal.: Ten 
plants from California. 41222. 


Acassiz, Dr. ALEXANDER. (See under 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 

Aaricuuture, Bureau or, Manila, P. L.: 
Seven hundred and sixty-eight plants 
from the Philippine Islands, obtained 
principally by the Bureau of Forestry 
(40645) ; 600 plants collected chiefly by 
Mr. E. D. Merrill (40646). Exchange. 


AGricuLtureE, Department oF, Hon. 


James Wilson, Secretary: Nine hun- 
dred and twenty-four specimens of 
Diptera collected in Texas and Mexico 
by Prof. C. H. T, Townsend (39656) ; 


AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT oF—Cont’d. 
received through the Biological Sur- 
vey, dried specimens of invertebrates 
from Hudson Bay, collected by Mr. 
E. A. Preble (40020) ; 50 specimens of 
fresh-water and marine shells from 
the Hudson Bay region (40028); gall 
insects, parasitic Hymenoptera and 
Diptera, representing the collection 
of Dr. William Brodie, Toronto, Can- 
ada (40171); received through Dr. L. 
O. Howard, lizard, Cnemidophorus 
gularis, from Goliad County, Texas, 
collected by Hon. J. D. Mitchell 
(40188); 2 species of land shells from 
Guatemala (40193); 9 specimens of 
land shells from Mexico, collected by 
Messrs. E. W. Nelson and.E. A. Gold- 
man (41080); slugs in alcohol, from 
Cuba, Texas, and Florida (41151); 
received through the Biological Sur- 
vey about 30 specimens, represent- 
ing 5 species of land and fresh-water 
shells from Mexico (40406); 6 beetles 
(40423). 

Material deposited in the National Her- 
barium: Plant, collected by Mr. H. 
Mertens at Unalaska (39616); 4 
specimens of Ribes, collected in New 
Mexico by Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell 
(39666); 23 specimens of Ribes, col- 
lected by Mr. L. Spath, Berlin, Ger- 
many (39680); plants, collected by 
Mr. F. A. Walpole in Alaska (39770); 
plant, collected by Miss Dorothy 
Merriam in California (39775); 2 
specimens of Cotyledon, collected by 
Mrs. Blanche Trask in California 
(39781); plant from South America 
(40059); 3 plants from the District 
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of Columbia (40082); 168 plants, col- 
lected in Alaska by Messrs. A. H. 
Brooks and C. G. Pringle (40100); 
specimen of Amphishena and speci- 
men of Typhlops from Porto Rico, 
collected by Dr. August Busck 
(40116); plant from Mr. W. L. R. 
Lynd, Dover, New Jersey (40126); 
143 plants, collected in the District 
of Columbia by Mr. George H. Shull 
(40172); 8 plants from Texas, col- 
lected by Mr. Vernon Bailey (40245); 
326 plants from Oregon, collected 
by Mr. F. V. Coville (40246); 2 
plants from California, collected 
by Mr. J. B. Davy (40247); 6 plants 
from New Mexico, collected by Mr. 
D. W. Caldwell (40248); 2 plants 
from California, collected by Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam (40249); 4 plants 
from California, collected by Mr. 
H. M. Hall (40250); 5 plants from 
Wyoming, collected by Messrs. T. 
A. Williams and David Griffith 
(40251); 214 plants from Wash- 
ington, collected by Mr. J. B. 
Flett, of Tacoma (40268); 631 plants, 
collected in Alaska by Mr. M. W. Gor- 
man (40285); 5 plants from the 
United States (40294); 176 plants, 
collected in Alaska by Mr. W. L. 
Poto (40302); 5 plants from Michi- 
gan and other localities (40318); 
67 plants from the University of 
Minnesota, obtained by various col- 
lectors from different localities 
(40319); 130 plants, collected in 
Alaska by Mr. A. J. Collier (40320); 
about 100 plants, collected in Alaska 
by Mr. F. A. Walpole (40372); 2 
plants from Washington, collected by 
Mr. J. B. Flett (40373); 34 plants from 
California, collected by Mr. H. M. 
Hall (40374); plant fram California, 
collected by Mr. D. P. Barrows 
(40386) ; 41 plants, collected in Ontario 
and Washington by Mr. F. V. Coville 
(40387); plant from Canada, collected 
by Dr. J. Fletcher (40388); 3 plants, 
collected by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
and Mr. E. A. Preble in California 
and British Columbia (40472); 69 
plants, collected in Utah by Mr. H. 
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Department or—Cont’d. 


D. Langille (40492); plants, collected 
in Oregon by Mr. F. A. Walpole 
(40493); 2 plants from Porto Rico, 
collected by Mr. C. F. Curt (40535); 
9 plants from various localities 
(40536); 87 plants from Alaska 
(41540); 27 plants from Alaska 
(40541); 3 plants from El Paso, Texas, 
collected by Mr. J. H. Gant (40563); 
256 plants from California, collected 
by Dr. V. K. Chesnut (40564); 772 
plants, collected by Mr. David Grif- 
fith in Washington and Oregon 
(40591); 4 plants from New Mexico 
(40724); 2 plants from Vancouver 
Island (40794); 3 plants from Idaho 
(40795); about 200 plants, collected 
in Michigan by W. F. Wight in 
1902 (40801); 3 plants (Picea) from 
Canada, collected by Mr. F. V. Co- 
ville (40827) ;3 plants (conifers) from 
Arizona, collected by Mr. Coville 
(40828); conifers, principally from 
California, collected by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam and Mr. Vernon Bailey 
(40829); 31 plants from California, 
collected by Mr. Vernon Bailey 
(40830); 3 plants from California, 
collected by Dr. A. K. Fisher (40831); 
11 plants from California, collected 
by Messrs. C. Hart Merriam and 
Vernon Bailey (40832); 8 plants from 
British Columbia, collected by Mr. 
E. A. Preble (40833); 12 plants from 
Texas, collected by Mr. Vernon Bai- 
ley (40834) ; 24 plants from California, 
collected by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
(40835); 32 plants from California, 
collected by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
(40836); plant from California, col- 
lected by Mrs. M. H. Manning 
(40937) ; 95 plants, collected by Mr. 
F. V. Coville in the western section 
of the United States and Mexico 
(40940); 10 specimens of Junci from 
Louisiana, Utah, and Georgia, col- 
lected by Messrs. C. R. Ball, M. E. 
Jones, and A. H. Curtiss (40989); 
9 plants from Maryland, collected by 
Mr. Coville (40990); 309 plants, col- 
lected in Texas, New Mexico, and 
California by Mr. Vernon Bailey 
(41027); 5 plants from Oregon and 
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AaricutturE, DepaRTMENT or—Cont’d. 
Washington (41028); 82 specimens 
of grasses, collected in the District of 
Columbia by Mr. L. H. Dewey 
(41101); plant, collected in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Mr. E. L. Mor- 
ris (41163). 

(See under W. J. Beal; Berlin, Ger- 
many, Botanical Museum; J. J. 


Crowley; E. M. Ehrhorn; H. 0. | 


Hall; R. M. Harper; John W. Harsh- 
berger; Sheldon Jackson; Minnesota, 
University of; Hon. J. D. Mitchell; 
E. N. Plank; Scientific American; 
J. F. Shaw; Jared G. Smith; J. A. 
Townsend; Mrs. Blanche Trask; 
F. M. Webster; F. L. Wyckoff. ) 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM H., San Juan, Porto 
Rico: Marine shells. 40226. 

AurKen, J. D., Stiidisches Museum fiir 
Natur- Volker, Handelskunde, Bremen, 
Germany: Two cotypes of Agriotes 
cremiodes Meyer. 39995. 

ALLEN, THomas W., St. Joseph, Mo.: Car- 
boniferous fossiliferous shales. Ex- 
change. 40863. 

ALLEN, Wiuu1AM F., Pacific Grove, Cal.: 
About 50 plants from California. 41168. 

A.uison, ANDREW, Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
and Lobdel, La.: Four specimens of 
Bat, Pipistrellus subflavus, from Georgia 
(39599); 10 plants (39620); 4 birds’ 
skins (39646); toad ( Bufo tentiginosus), 
from Bay St. Louis (39712); toad 
(39787); 33 birds’ skins from Missis- 
sippi (39840); Tree frog, Hyla gratiosa 
(39872); mole (Scalops aquaticus), 
(39967); toad (Engystoma carolinense), 
(40704); bat (Lasiurus borealis semi- 
nolus), (40882); 2 specimens of Florida 
red bat, Lasiurus borealis seminolus, 
from Louisiana (41055); Spadefoot, 
Scaphiopus holbrookii (40103); snake 
(Storeria dekayi) (41157). (See also 
under Charles Marshall. ) 

American Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Received through 
Mr. George Franck, manager. Four 
moths (new to the Museum collection). 
Exchange. 41174. 
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AMERICAN EntoMoLoGicat Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: One hundred and twenty- 
one specimens, representing 95 species 
of Mexican and Cuban Ichneumonoi- 
dea. Exchange. 40805. 


| AMERICAN Museum or Natura History, 
New York City: Instrument for meas- 
uring skull capacity. Loan. 8411. 

American Wa.ttHAM Watcu Company, 
Waltham, Mass.: Received through Mr. 
E. A. Marsh, general superintendent. 
Mounted and unmounted photographs 

-of a large model watch movement. 
41128. 

Ames, Oakes, North Eaton, Mass.: Seven 
specimens of orchids from Cuba. Ex- 
change. 40814. 

Ami, Dr. H. M., Geological Survey of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada: Two speci- 
mens of Trocholites canadensis from 
Montmorency River, Quebec. 40335. 

Anperson, C. R., Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia: Plant from British Columbia. 
41203. 

Anperson, J. R., Victoria, B. C.: Plants 
from British Columbia. (40675; 40804). 

Anperson, O. M., Wilmington, N. C.: 
Plant from North Carolina. 40138. 

Anperson, Rev. R. W., Wando, 8. C.: 
Oak-galls (40866); Moth (Mamestra lau- 
dabilis Gn. ), and a Tortricid (40996). 

Anprt, Ernest, Haute-Saine, France: 
Ten specimens of Mutillids including 
4 cotypes. Exchange. 39684. 

Antrim, Walter. (See under Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. ) 

Armstrone, C. C. (See under W. N. 
Clute. ) 

Army Mepicat Museum. (See under War 
Department. ) 

Arnotp Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.: Twenty-eight specimens of Cra- 
tegus from the United States. Ex- 
change. 41000. 

ArnoLp, Ralph, Pasadena, Cal.: Speci- 
mens of Miocene ostracoda. 40792. 

AspinwaLt, F. E., Atlanta, Ga.: Four 
plants from Georgia. 39871. 
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Austin, W. M., McLallen Corners, Pa.: 
Water beetle, Oybistes fimbriolatus Say. 
39601. 

Baarpa, P. J., van, Bedford, Mass.: One 
hundred and twenty-five specimens of 
mosses from Holland. 41141. 

Bascock, Mrs. P. H., Washington, D. C.: 
Basket and bundle of Georgia pine 
straws (40364); coiled basket of wire 
grass from Sorrento, Florida (40696). 

Backus, H. H., Riverside, Cal.: Snake 
(Lampropeltis multicinctus) from Cali- 
fornia. 40187. 

Bacon, 8. E., Erie, Pa.: Specimens of 
Nymphxa. (39623; 39739). 

Baeuey, Prof. W. 8., Waterville, Me.: 
Specimen of Obolus phaon (?). 40465. 

Bamey, Gen. G. W., Waterville, Minn.: 
Four Chinese dolls and a portion of the 
tusk of a Mastodon (39619); pottery 
drinking cups, pottery idol, vase, and 
steel mirror (40042). 

Baitey, Vernon, Washington, D. C.: 
Fourteen specimens of Cacti from Texas 
(39833) ; received through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 3 plants from New 
Mexico (41030). (See also under De- 
partment of Agriculture. ) 

Baker, Maj. A. D., Dundee, N. Y.: Speci- 
men of Ichneumon-fly, or ‘Long 
Sting,” Rhyssa persuasoria Linnzeus. 
39970. 

Baker, C. F., Leland Stanford Junior 
University, Stanford University, Cal.: 
Two hundred and eighty-one plants 
from California (purchase) (39782); 82 
specimens of Diptera from Ormsby, 
Nevada, and Santa Clara and Mateo 
counties, California (gift) (40308); 747 
plants from Nevada and the Pacific 
slope, California (purchase) (40390); 6 
specimens (2 species) of Hermit-crabs 
from Nicaragua (gift) (40928); 60 spec- 
imens (28 species) of marine, land, and 
fresh-water shells principally from 
Nicaragua (gift) (40948); specimen of 
Sedum from California (gift) (41103). 

Baker, Dr. Frank, Superintendent, Na- 

tional Zoological Park: Bread bowl, 

stone hammer, stone hatchet, and a 

stone ax. 40890. (See also under 
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Baker, Dr. Feanx—Continued. 
Smithsonian Institution, National Zoo- 
logical Park. ) 

Baker, F.C. (See under Chicago Acad- 
emy of Sciences.) 

Baker, L. E., Chester, Pa.: Photograph 
of tablet erected by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, April 19, 
1903, at Chester. 41194. 

Baker, Wituiam H. (See under Postal 
Telegraph Cable Company.) 


Ba.prineg, Mrs. Maria, San Pedro, Cal.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.: Three specimens of 
Cyprxa spadicea (40436); 3 specimens 
(2 species) of marine mollusks from 
Newport Beach, near San Pedro, Cal. 
(40763); 3 specimens of Murex from 
California (41036). 

PoLar 
Received through Mr. J. R. Champ, 
secretary. Miscellaneous invertebrates, 
mollusks, fishes, fossils, rocks, and fossil 
plants from Franz Josef Land. 40988. 

Miss M. V., Shepardsville, Ky.: 
Flint spearhead with core of nodule. 
40920. 

Batt, C. R. (See under Departyent of 
Agriculture. ) 

Batt, G. Artaur, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada: Nest and 3 eggs of Canada Jay, 
Perisoreus canadensis, from northwest 
Canada (purchase) (39891); skin of 
Canada Jay (gift) (40478). 


Batuavr, D., Washington, D. C.: Model 
of the Jacobi electric motor. Purchase. 
40789. 

Bancrort, W. J., Lowell, Mass.: Jade 
tablets and jade seal. Purchase. 40837. 

Bane-Haas, A. (See under A. Stan- 
dinger. ) 

Banes, OvrramM, Boston, Mass.: Two 
hundred and ninety-four birds’ skins 
from Central America and Colombia 
(exchange) (40076); 2 specimens of 
Basileuterus melanotis (40545); 52 birds’ 
skins from Honduras (gift) (40641). 

BANNERMANN GRANITE Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Cube of granite from a 


quarry at- Redgranite,. Waushara 
County, Wis. 40077. 
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Barser, A. W., General Land Office, 
Interior Department, Washington, 
D. C.: Hearth of fire-drill and a speci- 
men of Indian turnip or ‘‘ Tipsinna.”’ 
40328. 

Barser, H. 8., U. 8S. National Museum: 
Copperhead snake, Agkistrodon contor- 
triz, from Plummers Island, Maryland, 
(39705); Red bat, Lasiurus borealis 
(39794). (See also under Rolla P. 
Currie. ) 

Barp, T. D., Chelsea, Ind. T.: Speci- 
men of Franklin’s Gull, Larus franklini. 
40893. 

Barnes, Greorce D. 
Barnes. ) 

Barnes, W. C., Decatur, Ill.: Three 
hundred and forty-three specimens of 
Lepidoptera. 40360. 

Barnes, W. C. and E. M. Duncan, Sani- 
bel, Fla.: Received through George D. 
Barnes. Marine shells from Sanibel 
Island. 40278. 

Barrott, A. F., Oswego, N. Y.: Rude 
grooved axe, double bladed, from Mc- 
Guire’s wharf, Westmoreland County, 
Va. 40869. 

Barrows, D. P. (See under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 

Bartietrt, H. H., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Phyllopods from Fall Creek, near 
Indianapolis (40932); specimen of 
Natrix kirklandii from Indiana (41071). 

Barrett, Ruts A., Kittery, Me.: Speci- 
men of Moth (Eudryas grata Fabr.). 
39731. 

Bartscu, Paut, U. 8. National Museum: 
Skull of black bear, Ursus americanus, 
from the Dismal Swamp, Va. 40602. 

Bassier, R. 8., U. 8. National Museum: 
Fossils of the Cincinnati formation 
from Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky 
(40227); Richmond and Clinton for- 
mation fossils from Indiana and Ohio 
(40228). 

Bates, Dr. E. N., Boston, Mass.: Fifty- 
one United States musket flints (40616) ; 
flint-lock gun formerly owned by John 
Burns (40659). 


(See under W. C. 
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Beat, W. J., Agricultural College, Mich.: 
Received through Department of Agri- 
culture. Two hundred plants from 
Michigan. Exchange. 40142. 


Bearpen, C. E., Wylie, Tex.: Larva of a 
lepidopterous insect. 41106. 

Beck, R. H., Berryessa, Cal. Received 
through Ernst Hartert, Tring Museum, 
Tring, England: Five birds’ skeletons 
from Galapagos and other Pacific coast 
islands (40326) ; 327 birds’ skins from 
the Galapagos islands and vicinity 
(40912). Purchase. 


Becxwirs, Pavt, U. 8. National Museum: 
Lithographic copy of an anniversary 
ode to the late President McKinley, 
executed by the Sisters of Mary of 
Baltimore, Maryland (gift) (39956) ; 
bronze official souvenir badge of the 
thirty-sixth annual encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic (gift) 
(40009); 2 single-barrel Spanish fowl- 
ing pieces (exchange) (40224); collec- 
tion of miscellaneous photographs 
(gift) (40354); 2 silver groats, Edward 
I of England, 1154-1179 A. D., and 2 
copper coins, Ptolemeus II to Ptolemy 
VIII, 285-247 B. C. (gift) (40709); half 
maravadi of Ferd VII, 1826, Spain 
(gift) (40819); land document, Balti- 
more County, Maryland, 1744, with 
the seal of the Province of Maryland 
(gift) (40821); invitation to the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, April 30 and 
May 1, 1903; complimentary card and 
admittance card to grounds (gift) 
(40985); pistol and a revolver (pur- 
chase) (41001); silver groat of Edward 
Ist, King of England, 1272-1307 (gift) 
(41190). 

Beecuer, Dr. C. E. (See under Yale 
University Museum. ) 

Breve, Prof. J. W., Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.: Five specimens of 
Pleurotomaria from the Waverly forma- 
tion near Bloomington (gift) (40178); 
specimens of foraminiferal washings 
from the St. Louis formation near Har- 
rodsburg, Indiana. Exchange. 40198. 
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Bexpina, L., Stockton, Cal.: Nest and 3 
eggs of Wilsonia pusilla pileolata from 
California (39760); 30 specimens of 
Nymphxa polysepala from Stockton, 
Cal. (39764). 

Bet, C. C., and C. 8. Tarnrer, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Bronze medal. Loan. 
8399. 

BerzHoover, G. M., jr. (See under John 
Strother. ) 

Benepicr, J. E., jr., Woodside, Md.: 
Forty-six specimens of Emerita telpoida 
(Say) from Asbury Park, N.J. 39878. 

Benjamin, Mrs. Marcus, Washington, 
D. C.: Three baskets. Exchange. 
40163. 

Bensamin, Dr. Marcus, U. S. National | 
Museum: Five samples of materials 
used in the manufacture of baskets 
(40690); badge of the American Asso- | 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Denver, Colo., 1901 (41136). 

Benson, Capt. H. C., U. 8. A., Jefferson | 
Barracks, Mo.: One hundred and | | 
thirty-three birds’ eggs from New | 
Mexico and Arizona (40427); 14 birds’ | 
eggs from the Philippine Islands | 
(40483). 

Bereman, F. W., Suitland, Md.: Great | 
Blue heron. 39724. 

Beri, Germany, BoranicaL Museum: 
Five hundred and seventy plants from 
Europe and Africa (39600); received 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 95 plants from Europe and Africa 
(39665). Exchange. 

“Bernice Pavani Bishop Museum, -Hono- 

lulu, Hawaiian Islands: Received 

through Mr. William T. Brigham, 
director. Forty-four birds’ skins, and 

4 birds’ nests and eggs, from the island | 

of Guam, collected by Mr. A. Seale. | 

Exchange. 40537. 


| 
Biwpie, H. B., Washington, D. C.: | 
Digger-wasp, Stizus speciosus Drury. | 


39814. 


BreperMan, C. R., Florence, Ariz.: Ten | 
specimens of Cicindelas from Harrison, © 
Ark., and 7 specimens from Rogue | 
River, Oregon. 40987. 

A., Lawrenceburg, Ind.: Fresh- 
water shells. 40044. 
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Prof. P., Instituto Fisico-Geo- 
grafico de Costa Rica, San José, Costa 
Rica: Two species of lizards from Cocos 
Islends. 40400. (See also under San 
José, Costa Rica. ) 

BiowoeicaL Society or WaAsHINGTON. 
(See under J. H. Schuette. ) 

Brrp, Henry, Rye, N. Y.: Four moths 
of the genus Gortyna and 3 larve. Ex- 
change. 40348. 

BirreNBENDER, Howarp, Bloomsburg, 
Pa.: Spear head and 10 arrow points. 
39943. 

W. A., Northeast, Md.: 
Specimenof Hellbender, Cryptobranchus 
alleghaniensis, from the Susquehanna 
flats. 40135. 

Biakg, C. C., Woman’s Temple, Chicago, 

Ill.: Two cubes of oolitic limestone; 

from Green River, Kentucky, and Bed- 

ford, Ind. 40173. 


J. W., Bozeman, Mont.: 


Fifteen plants from Montana. 41165. 

Buatcuiey, Dr. W. 8., State geologist, 
Ind.: Specimen of “Blue 
racer,’’ Bascanion flaviventris, from In- 
diana. 40780. 

| Bora, Julius, Vienna, Austria: Piece of 
a meteorite from Ergheo, Somaliland, 
Africa, 427 grams. Exchange. 40844. 

Botton, Dr. H. C., Washington, D. C.: 
Specimen of dolomite from Cortina, 
Austrian Tyrol (40011); silver facsimile 
of a sealing-wax impression made by 
Dr. Joseph Priestley (40225); jewsharp 
(40679). 

Bonar, Capt. R. M., assistant surgeon, 
U. S. A., Dosmarinos, Cavite, P. I.: 
Two katydids belonging to the family 
Locustide. 39924. 

Bonn, Franx, Washington, D. C.: Wea- 
sel, Putorius nigripes, from Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 41014. 

Boranic GarpEns. (See under Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. ) 

BorantcaL Museum. (See under Berlin, 
Germany.) 

Bovcarp, A., Oak Hill, Spring Vale, near 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, England: Three 
birds’ skins. Purchase. L. P. X. 
40600. 
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Bouts, Dr. M. (Seeunder Paris, France, 
Museum of Natural History. ) 

Bovu.encer,G. A. . (Seeunder Sir George 
Newnes. ) 

Bovvisr, Prof. E. L. (See under Paris, 
France, Museum of Natural History.) 

Bowpisu, B. 8., New York City: Skin of 
Euphonia sclateri from Porto Rico. 
40124. 

Bower, Jonny, Sr., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Badge of the Farragut Association of 
Naval Veterans, 1861-1865. 40107. 

Bow.rs, J. H., Tacoma, Wash.: Two 
nests and 5 eggs of Streaked horned 
lark, Otocoris alpestris strigata, from 
Washington. 40157. 

Bowman, C. W., Devils Lake, N. Dak.: 
Golden-eye duck. 39673. 

Bowman, E. L., Clarion, Pa.: Specimen 
of Cermatia forceps L. 39658. 

Bowman, Witiiam A., Lloyd, Mont.: 
Nineteen birds’ eggs from Montana. 
40112. 

Brace, A. C., Canandaigua, N. Y.: 
Myriapod representing the species Cer- 
matia forceps L. 40229. 

Braprorp, Rear-Admiral R. B. (See 
under Navy Department.) 

Braprorp, Mrs. Sipney, Avery Island, 
La.: Four negatives of baskets. Loan. 
8457. (Returned. ) 

BrarverpD, Erastus, Seattle, Wash.: Sil- 
ver medal struck in Germany in com- 
memoration of the visit of Prince 
Henry of Prussia to the United States 
(40614) ; 8 specimens of gold from Idaho 
Bar, Rampart district, Alaska, and 2 
specimens of gold and silver from Slate 
Creek, same district (40608). 

BrarnerpD, Dr. Ezra, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt.: Two hundred 
and eight specimens of violets from 
Vermont (gift; exchange) (39988; 
40060); 55 specimens of violets (ex- 
change) (40078). 

BrakeLey, J. Turner, Hornerstown, 
N. J.: Living larvee, pupee and eggs of 
Culicide. 40213. 

Branca, H. Setwyn, Roseau, Dominica, 
West Indies: Eight birds’ skins and 5 
beetles. 39651. 


Branpecer, T. S., San Diego, Cal.: 
Forty-six plants from Lower California 
(gift) (40559; 40577; 40578); 326 plants 
from Arizona and California, collected 
by C. A. Purpus (purchase) (40603); 
122 plants from Lower California (ex- 
change) (40729). 

Branner, Dr. J. C., Stanford University, 
Cal.: Two fossil crabs from Brazil. 
Deposit. 39624. 

Braunton, Ernest, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Seven hundred plants from California 
(purchase) (40322); 12 plants from 
California (gift) (40758; 40884; 41050). 

Brescia, ATHENZUM. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution. ) 

Breton, Miss ApELE, Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Twelve obsidian 
flaked implements. 40300. 

Brezina, Akristipes, Vienna, Austria: 
Meteorites from Jellica, Merciditas, 
and San Juliao. Exchange. 40676. 

Brieguam, Hon. J. H. (See under Goy- 
ernment Board, Pan-American Expo- 
sition. ) 

Bricguam, Dr. W. T. (See under Ber- 
nice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islands.) 

Brey, C. 8., Raleigh, N. C.: Four 
dragon-flies (gift) (39679); 6 speci- 
mens of dragon-flies, including Neha- 
lemia posita Hagen, Anomalagrion hasta- 
tum Say, and Lestes rectangularis Say 
(gift) (40038) ; 8 specimens of Pamphila 
carolina Skinner (purchase) (40871); 5 
dragon-flies (gift) (40915); 11 speci- 
mens of Odonata (gift) (41063). 

Brey, H. H. (See under State Mu- 
seum, Raleigh, N. C.) 

Briwtey Brorners, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Reptiles and batrachians from Mexico 
and the United States (39697; 40041). 
Purchase. 

Brink, T. F., Nashville, Ill.: Chrysalis 
of butterfly (Grapta interrogationis 
Fabr.) 39631. 

British Museum. (See under London, 
England.) 

Britton, L. H., Edgewater, N. J.: In- 
dian woven scarf. Loan. 8149. 
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Brizarp, Brovusse, Arcata, Cal.: Un- 
mounted photographs of Indian 
baskets.- 40486. 

Brizagp, Pauit A. (See under Phoenix 
Wood and Coal Company; also under 
“The Curio.’’ ) 

Brocxert, Pavut, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion: Woodcut design of Washington 
Monument; life of Jefferson Davis in 
five tableaux, and eight campaign 
badges. 40627. 

Bropiz, Dr. (See under De- 
partment of Agriculture. ) 

Brooks, A. H. (See under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 


Broomrietp, G. W., Mackinaw Island, 


Mich.: Caddis-worms of a neuropteroid 
insect belonging to the order Trichop- 
tera. 41127. : 

Brown, C. T., Richmond, Va.: Copper 
coin (Hindu-Britannic). 40666. (See 
also under Department of Agriculture. ) 

Brown, E. J., Lemon City, Fla.: Rep- 


tiles, birds, bats, and insects from | 


_ Lemon City. 40301. 

Brown, Mrs. J. Crossy, Orange, N. J.: 
Nyckelhaupa (purchase) (39663); fid- 
dle of American make (gift) (39752); 
bass horn, gourd mandolin, and 2 cane 
flutes (exchange) (41172). 

Brown, N. H., Lander, Wyo.: Speci- 
mens of Triassic fossils. 39774. 

Brown, Mrs. N. M., Ashtabula, Ohio: 
Three hundred and thirty-two plants 
collected .in Mexico by E. W. Nelson 
and E. A. Goldman (purchase) 
(39718); 318 plants collected by the 
same persons (purchase) (39719); 248 
plants from Mexico collected by Mr. 
Nelson (purchase) (40604); 128 plants 
from Mexico also obtained by Mr. 
Nelson (purchase) (40755). 

Brown, Tuomas, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Auckland, New Zealand: Re- 
ceived, through Dr. L. O. Howard, five 
specimens of insects. 40995. 

Brown, Rev. Northbend, 
Wash.: Three specimens of Lycoper- 
don giganteum from Spokane County. 
40003. 


Browne, Dr. W. G., Atlanta, Ga.: Two 
specimens of Lubber grasshopper, Dic- 
tyopharus reticulatus Thunb. (39670; 
39671). 

Brown ey, E., Norfolk, Va.: Caterpillar 
of Lagoa crispata Packard. 39864. 

Bruges, C. T., Zoological Laboratory, 
Columbia University, New York City: 
Thirty-seven specimens of Hymenop- 
tera and 3 specimens of Coleoptera. 
40143. 

Bryan, W. Atanson, Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Four lizards and specimens of crusta- 
ceans from Marcus Island (40394; 
40737). 

Bryson, Mrs. Mary, Barton, Fla.: Pew- 
ter plate. 39795. 

Buckman, Mrs.M.N. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy.) 

Buikiey, Mrs. A. L. (See under Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. ) 

Bu.kiey, Barry. (See under Citizens’ 
Executive Committee, G. A. R. En- 
campment. ) 

Cares, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Thirty specimens of Nymphzxa from 
Wisconsin. 39850. 

BumGarDNER, Epwarp, Lawrence, Kans. : 
Six botanical specimens from Kansas, 
including Staphylea trifolia L.; Euony- 
mus atropurpureus Jacq.; Rhammus lan- 
ceolata Pursh; Cornus amomum Will (?); 
Amorpha fruticosa L., and Cornus asperi- 
folia Michx. 39877. 

Bunne., J. H. & Co., New York City; 
received through A. J. Wise: Knox & 
Shain Morse telegraph registers Nos. 
8032 and 8095. (40788; 40906.) 

Buregss, L. 8., Washington, D.C.: Paint- 
ing on shell and a cutting knife. Loan. 
7826. 

Burmeister, W. L. J., Chicago, IIL: 
Digger Indian skull and some small 
bones. 40664. 

Burr, Mrs. Esenezer, Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pomo Indian basket from Lake County, 
Cai.; three photographs. 40776. 
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Buscx, Aveust, Department of Agricul- 
ture: Forty-six specimens of Chilomyc- 
teris from Baracoa, Cuba. 40691. (See 
also under Department of Agriculture. ) 

Butter, Miss Faustina, Portland, Me.: 
Plant. 39662. 

Burton, F. L., Oakland, Cal.: Five speci- 
mens, 2 species, of land shells from 
Mexico (39778); specimen of Nettasto- 


mella darwini Cpr. from Bolinas, Cal. 


(40338). 

Cann, Lazarp, New Brighton, N. Y.: 
Fourteen specimens of minerals. Pur- 
chase. 40957. L.P. X. 

Caucutta, Inp1a, Royat Garpens: One 
hundred and twenty plants from India. 
Exchange. 39917. 

Catpwetit, D. W. (See under Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture) . 

Catpwett, H. R., Foochow, China: 
Birds’ eggs, insects, and coins of China. 
40345. 

CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, fan | 
Francisco, Cal.: Plant from Nevada, 
collected by Prof. P. B. Kennedy (gift) 
(40183); 20 plants from California (ex- | 
change) (40280); 4 specimens of Coty- 


ledon from Monterey, collected by Miss | 


Alice Eastwood (exchange) (40663). 

Catirornia, University or, Berkeley, 
Cal.: Four specimens of Cotyledons. 
39854. 

Ca.ianan, J. H., Baltimore, Md.: Evans 
pioneer gun. Purchase. 40743. 

Cauurer, A., Rosswein, Saxony, Ger- 
many: Two hundred and seventy- 
three plants from Russia. Exchange. 
40647. 

Catvert, Dr. P. P., Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa.: Four spe- 
cies of dragon flies (new to the Museum 
collection). 40334. 

Catveart, Lieut. W.J., U.S. A., Fort Mc- 
Henry, Baltimore, Md.: Moro gun 
made in Mindanao and captured at the 
surrender of Manila. Loan. 7688. 

Cansy, W. M., Wilmington, Del.: Forty 
specimens of Crataegus from Delaware. 
Exchange. 40817. 

Cannon, W. A., New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y.: Two hun- 


Cannon, W. A.—Continued. 
dred and thirty-five plants collected 
on Roan Mountain, North Carolina. 
(40964; 40965.) (Purchase and gift. ) 


Carrico, E. T., Stithton, Ky.: Five un- 
mounted photographs taken during a 
storm in Stithton, 2 arrowheads, spear- 
head, and specimen of pottery. 40052. 

J. A., superintendent, Mesca- 
lero Indian Agency, Mescalero, N. Mex. : 
Mescalero Apache basket. Exchange. 
40469. 

Carrot., J. J., Waco, Tex.: Abnormal 
egg of White-necked Raven, Corrus 
eryptoleucus, from Texas (gift) (39627); 
4 eggs of Mexican Jacana, Jacana spi- 

2 nosa (exchange) (39824). 

| CARROLL, J. M., Washington, D. C.; re- 

| ceived through W J McGee: Nails 

| believed to have been used in the con- 

| struction of the White House, and in 

making repairs after the partial burn- 
ing of the building in 1813. 39742. 


| Carrurn, F. H. & J. H., Lobdell, La.: 
| Bat (Corynorhinus macrotis). 40787. 

Carrutn, G. H., Lobdell, La.: Carabid 
beetle, Calosoma sayi Dejeau. 40972. 

| Carrer, Dr. R. K., Blue Dirge Summit, 

Pa.: Chrysomelid beetle, Coptocycla 

guttota Olivier. 39856. 

| Casre, F. L., Sandyville, W. Va.: Speci- 
men of Walking-stick, Diapheromera 
Semorata Say. 39901. 

Casto, Capt. Mark, Pleasantville, N. J.: 
Two marine shells from New Jersey. 
40534. 

Carucart, Miss E. W., Washington, D.C 
Plant from Maryland. 40315. 

Catre..,G. W., Woodbury, N. J.: Speci- 
men of wood from New Jersey. 39762. 

Cavupet, A. N., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Two hundred and ninety-six in- 
sects (40147); 5 insects of the family 
Locustidse (40760). 

Crccont, Dr. Giacomo, Vallombrosa, Flor- 
ence, Italy: Bats and reptiles. Pur- 
chase. 39771. 

CHAMBERLAIN, E. B., Washington, D. C.: 
Two specimens of mosses from Maine. 
40314. 
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Cuamp, J. H. (See under Baldwin-Zeigler 
Polar Expedition. ) 

Cuanp.er, H. P., Lincoln School, Pasa- 
dena, Cal.: Plant from California. 
40356. 

Horace, Fairvi'le, New Bruns- 
wick: Clover-mite (Bryobia pratensis 
Garman). 39889. 

Cuapman, Mrs. C. N., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.: Thirteen specimens of Eskimo 
clothing and implements from Fort 
Churchill, Canada. Purchase. 41187. 

Cuapman, Mrs. E. M., Washington,_D. C.: 
Ancient and modern silver and copper 
coins. 41018. 

Cuerriz, Greorce K., Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Six bats from Venezuela. 39808. 

Cuesnvt, V. K., Bozeman, Mont.: Three 
plants from Montana (39874; 39890). 
(See also under Department of Agricul- 
ture. ) 

Cricaco AcapEmy oF Scrences, Chicago, 
Ill.: Received through Frank C. Baker, 
deep-sea shells from Yacatan Channel 
(gift) (40150); received through Wil- 
liam K. Higley, 6 mounted birds (ex- 
change) (41158). 

Crrizens’ Executive Commitrer, G. A. R. 
Encampment, 1902: Received through 
Barry Bulkley, secretary, 38 badges 
of the Thirty-sixth National Encamp- 
menteof the G. A. R., held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 6-10, 1902. 
39977. 

Cuark, Prof. Huserr Lyman, Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Mich.: Received through 
Professor Wheeler, plant from Mich- 
igan (39964); lizards from Jamaica, 
(40330); snake (Eutania brachystoma) 
from Michigan (40949); 4 batrachians 
from Michigan (41072); 11 fishes, in- 
cluding Lycodontis moringa; Labrisomus 
pectinifer; Trachinotus; Monacanthus; 
Siphostoma; Fierasfer affinis, and Fun- 
dulus (41227). 

Cuark, T. B., New York City: Four 
specimens of ancient glassware from 
Syria. Purchase. 39736. 

Cuark, Prof. B., Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.: Specimens 


Crark, Prof. B.—Continued. 
of washings containing fossil Ostracoda. 
Exchange. 40395. 

CiarKE, St. Paul, Minn.: 
Rocks and ores from near Winston, 
Mont. (39635); specimens of malachite 
and malachite calcite (39882). 

Ciements, F. E., Minnehaha, Colo.: 
Two specimens of Sedum from Colo- 
rado. 39768. 

Cioonan, E. A., St. Louis, Mo.: Dragon- 
fly, Anax junius Drury. 39865. 

Ciurr, W. N., Binghamton, N. Y.: 
Thirty-five ferns from New Zealand, 
collected by C. C. Armstrong. Pur- 
chase. 40284. 


| CockerELL, Prof. T. D. A., East Las 


Vegas, N. Mex.: Unio from New Mex- 
ico (39862); Coleoptera, Diptera, 
Hymenoptera and other orders (39888) ; 
16 specimens (4 species) of hymenop- 
terous parasites (39999); 90 specimens 
of insects from New Mexico (40115); 
47 parasitic Hymenoptera, bred from 
coccids collected at Zapotlan, Mexico, 
by Prof. C. H. Tyler Townsend (40204) ; 
insects, mollusks, and crustaceans 
(40255); cotype of Lamprempis 
chichimeca Wheeler and Melander, 
from Mexico (40257); carboniferous 
fossil, 3 mesozoic fossils and 7 fossil 
plants (40458); 471 specimens of in- 
sects, including Diptera, Trichoptera, 
Coleoptera, Orthoptera, Hymenoptera, 
Rhynchota, and Lepidoptera (40612); 
3 specimens of cockleburs, Xanthium 
(40687); miscellaneous insects (40703) ; 
amphipods, leeches, and a geophilid 
from Las Vegas Hot Springs (40707); 
plant from New Mexico (40722); 2 
plants from New Mexico (40725); 91 
specimens of Lepidoptera, 24 speci- 
mens of Orthoptera, 39 specimens of 
Diptera, 63 specimens of Hymenop- 
tera, and 1 specimen of Neuroptera 
(40998); miscelleneous insects (41042); 
mollusks and crustaceans from San 
Pedro, Cal. (41075); 11 land shells 
from Pecos, N. Mex. (41170). (See 
under Department of Agriculture. ) 

Cocks, R. 8., New Orleans, La.: Two 
plants from Louisiana. 40803. 
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Coxer, R. E., U. 8. Fish Commission, 
Beaufort, N. C.: Annelids from Beau- 
fort. 40978. 

Cotey, James, Norway, 8. C.: Snake. 
40841. 

Cotur, G. L., Beloit College, Beloit, 
Mich.: Nine species of Mokawkian fos- 


sils from the Bellefont section, Penn- | 


sylvania. 41008. 


Couiier, A. J. (See under Department | 
of Agriculture; also under Interior De- | 


partment, U. 8S. Geological Survey. ) 

F. 8., Malden, Mass.: Seventy- 
five specimens of Alge (39728); 100 
specimens of plants (Phycotheca Bore- 
ali-Americana) (40362); 50 specimens 
of North American alge (41205). Pur- 
chase. - 

Cottins, G. N., and O. F. Cook, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Two dragon- | 
flies, stone-fly, and ant-lion from Tapa- 


chula, Mexico. 40096. 

Couns, J. F., Providence, R. 
Twenty-one specimens of violets from 
Rhode Island. Exchange. 40857. 

A., Waterbury, Conn.: 
Spider, Argiope auratia Lucas (= Argi- 
ope riparia Hentz). 39907. 

Cour’s Parent Firearms MANvFAcTUR- 

~ iva Company, Hartford, Conn.: Re- 
ceived through L. C. Grover, president. 
Two automatic Colt pistols (40481; 
40999). 
New York City. 


Plant obtained by Dr. M. Darlington | 


at West Chester, Pa. 40898. 

Comstock, Prof. J. Henry, Cornell Uni- | 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.: Type specimen 
of Lysiognatha comstockii. 40997. 

Conepon, J. W. (See under Miss Alice 
Eastwood. ) 

Cook, Prof. O. F., Department of Agri- 
culture: Two specimens of Phrynids 
from Porto Rico (40098); 24 miscel- 
laneous insects and arachnids from 
Porto Rico (40203). (See under New 
York Botanical Garden; also under | 
G. N. Collins. ) 

Cooxr, A. C., East Liberty, Ohio: Tenn | 
moth, Adiias luna Linnzeus. 39628. 


Cooke, Dr. P. M., Denver, Colo.: Speci- 
men of Grapevine leafhopper, Typhlo- 
cyba vitis Harris. 40097. 

Cooxg, W. W., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Nest and 3 eggs of Helminthophila 
pinus. 41225. 

Coorrr, Milo, Me.: Sample of 
rock with supposed traces of animal or 

plant life. 39743. 

| Cooper, W. B., U. 8. National Museum: 
Bronze 50 cash, issued 1850-1851, by 
the Tartar dynasty, Chinese Empire. 
40412. 

Copper CoNsoLIDATED MINING 
Company, New York City. Received 
through James Douglas, president. 
Tinted stalactite and sections of Naco- 
zari ores (39773); 2 sections of tinted 
stalactite (39755). 

Coquitiett, D. W., Department of Agri- 
culture: 2,214 specimens of Diptera. 
39585. 

Corsert, L. L., Watkins, N. Y.: Seven- 
teen stone implements. 40510. 


_Corninc, J. H., Washington, D. C.: 
Cube of polished marble from quarry 
at Eakles Mills, Washington County, 
Md. 40237. 

CossMANN, M. Maurice, Paris, France: 
Three species of rare Eocene fossils 
from the Paris basin. 39918. 


| Covenux, Mrs. W. H. (See under 
Mather, Fred, estate of.) 

Covitiz, F. V. (See under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 

Cox, Emery, Brightwood, D. C.: Screech 
owl, Megascops asio. 39797. 

Cox, Miss Haze, Brightwood, D. C.: 
Oven-bird, Seiurus aurocapillus. 39870. 


CrAIGHEAD, Erwin, Mobile, Ala.: Hoo- 
doo charm used by the negroes of Ala- 
bama. 41160. 

CrawrorD, JosepH, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Plant. 39961. 

| Crawrorp, Lamar, Washington, D. C.: 
Stone implements, fragments of pot- 
tery, etc., from a rock-shelter on Spuy- 
ten Duyvil Creek, near Fort George, 
Manhattan Island, N. Y. 41004. 
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CrawrorD, Mrs. Marcaret, Brightwood, 
D.C.: Snowy owl, Nyctea nyctea. 40986. 
Crossy, D. J., Department of Agricul- 


ture: Specimen of Panax quinquefolium | 


collected in Virginia. 40454. 


Crossy, F. W. Washington, D. C.: Trilo- | 


bites from Mount Stephens on the Cana- 


dian Pacific Railroad (gift) (39980); 


glacial clay from West Seattle, Wash. 
(purchase) (40027); 2 specimens of 
concretionary diorite from near San 
Diego, Cal. (gift) (41049). 

Crossy, W. O., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, Mass.: Speci- 
men of native arsenic from Santa Cruz 
County, Ariz. Exchange. 40399. 

Cross, L. T. (See under Mentello Gran- 
ite Company.) 

Cross, Wuirman. (See under Interior 
Department, U. S. Geological Survey. ) 

Crow ey, J. J., Logan, Mont.: Received 
through Department of Agriculture. 
Plant from Montana. 41146. 

Crozier, Brig. Gen. Witiiam, U. 8. A. 
(See under War Department. ) 

Cummins, M. D., Pierceton, Ind.: Arrow- 


heads, hatchets, and fossils from Kos- | 


ciusko County, Ind., and 3 specimens 


of ore from Colorado and Kansas. | 


39735. 

Curriz, R. P., and H. 8. Barser, U. 8. 
National Museum: 3,982 insects repre- 
senting different orders from Plum- 
mers Island, Maryland. 40106. 


Curry, Capt. Grorce. (See under Hon. 


Bernard 8. Rodey. ) 


Curr, C. F. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 


Curtiss; A. H. (See under Department 


of Agriculture. ) 

Cusnine, Mrs. F. H., Garrett Park, Md.: 
Forty-six blankets, baskets, pottery, 
and other articles. Purchase. 41193. 

Cusnine, Frank H. (deceased). (See 
under Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of Ethnology. ) 

Cusick, W. C., Union, Oreg.: Two speci- 
mens of Sedum from Oregon (40034); 
24 plants from Oregon (40500). 

Currs, Mrs. F. G., Riverside, Wash.: 
Pupa of Sphinx-moth. 41209. 


| Daaeerr, Hon. Jonn, Black Bear, Cal.: 
Piece of twine used by the Indians of 
the Lower Klamath River in making 
their nets, and specimen of plant from 
which a fiber resembling hemp is ob- 
tained. 39798. 

Danrgt, J. W., jr., Washington, D. C.: 
Bat ( Molossus fosteri); rat ( Oryzomys), 
from Sapucay, Paraguay. 41062. (See 
under A. Royster. ) 

Dante, Dr, Z. T., Siletz Indian Agency, 
Oreg.: Brass key and a potato masher. 
39677. 

Danrets, L. E., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Twenty-five specimensof Carboniferous 
insects. Deposit. 40339. 

DANNEFAERD, 8., Auckland, New Zealand: 
Two specimens of Apteryx lawyeri from 
Stewart Islands, New Zealand. Pur- 
chase. 40075. 

DannenL, Henry. (See under James 
McDonnell. ) 

Darutneton, Dr. M. N: (See under Co- 
lumbia College, New York. ) 

Davenport, Dr. C. B., University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill.: Four species of 

| fresh-water bryozoans. 40611. 

| Davenport, H. C., East Orange, N. J.: 

| Trapogan Pheasant, Trapopan satyra 

(40134); Sonnerat’s Jungle fowl, Gallus 


sonnerati, and a Brazilian tree duck, 
Dendrocygna viduata (40467); Trapogan 
Pheasant (Ceriornis) (40496); 7 birds, 
in the flesh, including 3 specimens new 
to the Museum collection (40683); Bean 
goose (40747); 3 specimens of Black- 
winged peacock, Pavo nigripennis; also 
3 specimens of Gallus lafayetti, Pavo 
cristatus variety (41125); specimen of 
Gallus varius and a specimen of Chryso- 
lophus amherstix (41178); Java peacock, 
Pavo muticus; 3 Jungle fowls (Gallus 
bankiva) and a hybrid Gallus bankiva < 
sonneratii (41184). 

Davipson, A., Los Angeles, Cal.: Four 
plants from California (40934; 41069). 

Davis Broruers, Diamond, Ohio: Four- 
barrel Remington pepper-box pistol 
(40607); six-shot revolver, Maynard 
patent, 1845; six-shot Connecticut Arms 
Company revolver, 1834 (40944). Pur- 
chase. 
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Davy, J. B. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Dautey, Coir, Dade City, Fla.: Spider 
(Acrosoma gracile Walkener). 40447. 


Day, Dr. D. T., U. 8. Geological Survey: 
Two specimens of magnetite from the 
eastern section of Porto Rico (40854); 
minerals from Santa Catalina Island, 
California, collected by Mr. Splittstoeser 
(40874). (See also under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8. Geological Survey. ) 

Dayton, C. N., New York City: Twenty- 
four photographs. Purchase. 41060. 

Dea, C. C., Bluffton, Ind.: Three speci- 
mens of Trillium (40698); 4 plants 
representing the species Cardamine 
pennsylvanica Mohl and Trillium sessile 
L. (41021). 


Deane, Ceci, A. (Seeunder Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 

Deprickx, A. V., Seattle, Wash.: Speci- 
mens of stream tinstone and iron, from 
a placer deposit on Buck Creek. 40393. 

Deemer, Curistian, National Military 
Home, Dayton, Ohio: Two brass screws 
and a gilded wooden ball from the 
U. 8. 8. Cumberland. 40132. 


Dernarp, Epuraim, Kearny, N. J.: He- 
brew ceremonial objects. Purchase. 
39909. 

De Kats, W.C., U. 8. Fish Commission: 
Leaves and flowers of Nymphzx varie- 
gata from Tar Kiln Pond, near Little 
Sebago Lake, North Windham, Me. 
39608. 

Detay, C. R., Nuthall, Ind. T.: Copy of 
ordinance to dissolve the union between 
the State of Mississippi and other 
States. 39790. 

Demoxiporr, K., St. Petersburg, Russia: 
Five specimens of hymenopterous par- 
asites representing 2 species (40708); 2 
hymenopterous parasites (Catolaccus 
( Pteromalus ) pellucidus Forster ) (41197). 


Dempsey, P. O., Langdon, D. C.: Piece 
of wood from Chancellorsville battle- 
field, transfixed by a ramrod. Pur- 
chase. 40741. 

Denton, 8. F., Wellesley Farms, Mass. : 
Six mounted fishes, including Erectus 
volitans, Lactophrijs tricornis, Scarus 


Denton, 8. F.—Continued. 
ceruleus, Scarus vetula, Pseudoscarus 
guacamaia, and Diodon hystrix. Pur- 
chase. (See also under U. 8. Fish 
Commission.) L. P. X. 40678. 

De Peer, Howarp, Carlock, Ill: Speci- 
men of Leptocoris trivittata Say. 40144. 

Descuamps, Emite, Shanghai, China: 
Fishes from India, and crustaceans, 
echinoderms, insects, and shelis from 
Singapore and vicinity. “Purchase. 
39708. 

Dewey, L. H. (See under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 

Dey, J. H., Evergreen, Ala.: Eggs of 
Microcentrum retininerve. 40099. 

Les Fius p’Emie, Paris, 
France: Twenty-two specimens of 
Mesozoic corals from France (40793); 
small collection of mammals (41017). 
Purchase. 

Dickinson, W. E., New York City: Two 
Aleutian baskets (purchase, L. P. X.) 
(40876); Aleutian baskets (purchase) 
(40877). 

Dipcort, Jonn, Ottawa, Ohio: Carved 
elkhorn. Purchase. L.P.X. 40781. 

Dr. J. 8. (See under Interior 
Department, U. 8. Geological Survey. ) 

Dinwippig, Courtenay, Greenwood, Va.: 
Parasitic wasp ( Mutilla occidentalis Lin- 
nus). 39843. 

Dinwippig, W. W., U. 8. Naval Observa- 
tory, Washington, D. C.: Specimens of 
marcasite and lignite from Washington, 
D.C. (39906; 40376.) 

Dissrow, Dr. W.8., Newark, N. J.: Two 
coin balances and an astronomical 
model. 40279. 

Drrmars, R. L., New York Zoological 
Park, New York City: Five young 
water snakes from South Carolina 
39896; 39897. 

Doang, R. W., Fisheries Experiment 
Station, Pearson, Wash.: Shrimps. 
40533. 

Dover, Byron E., Davison, Mich.: Stone 
relics. Deposit. 8037. 

Doper, (See under E. L. Morris.) 

Doper, G. M., Louisiana, Mo.: Nine 
specimens of Lepidoptera. 40477. 
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Doveias, James. (See under Copper 
Queen Consolidated Mining Company. ) 

Dory, C. E., Washington, D. C.: Forty- 
one photographs of scenes in Habana 
and vicinity. 40304. 

Prof. Henri. (See under 
Paris, France, Ecole des Mines. ) 

Puiup, U. 8. National Museum: 

_ Plants from Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, and other localties. (39830; 
39950; 39951.) 

Drake, C. M., Eureka, Cal.: Specimen 
of Boschniaka strobilacea Gray, from 
California. 39948. 

Drespen, GERMANY, Royal Zoological and 
Anthropological-Ethnographical Mu- 
seum: Received through Dr. A. B. 
Meyer. Small mammals (40668); 
specimens of Scops manadensis from 
Celebes (40791). Exchange. 

Driver, F. W., Montserrat, West Indies: 
Three lizards. 39747. 

Dup.ey, J. G., National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D. C.: Red bat, Lasiurus 
borealis. 41088. 

Duaks, Dr. A.,Guanajuato, Mexico: Fifty- 
three specimens of Mexican insects 
(gift) (39985; 40573); 32 insects (ex- 
change ) (40121) ; parasitic insects (gift) 
(40593); 14 wasps and a bee (gift) 
(40878). 

Dumarest, Rev. M. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. ) 

Duncan, E. M. (See under W. C. 
Barnes. ) 

Duprey, H. F., Santa Rosa, Cal.: Twenty- 
seven flint arrowheads. 40742. 

Dursan, Natau, Arrica, Natal Botanic 
Garden: Received through J. Medley 
Wood, curator. One hundred South 
African plants. Exchange. 39801. 

Dory, Cuarves, Cincinnati, Ohio: Thirty 
specimens, 8 species of Diptera (40375); 
4 specimens of Diptera and Lepidoptera 
(1 species new to the collection) 
(40532). 

Dyar, Dr. Harrison G., U. 8. National 
Museum: One hundred and six speci- 
mens of Diptera from Center Harbor, 
New York (40014); 229 specimens of 


Dyar, Dr. Harrison G.—Continued. 
insects (40148); plant from British Co- 
lumbia (41167). 

Eames, Dr. E. H., Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Fifty-one plants from Connecticut. 
Exchange. 40317. 


Eastwoop, Miss Auicr, California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, San Francisco, Cal.: 
Two specimens of Cotyledons from 
Santa Barbara (exchange) (39603); 7 
plants from California (gift) (39784); 
co-type of Spraguea pulchella Eastwood, 
collected in California by J. W. Cong- 
don (gift) (39828); 14 plants from Cali- 
fornia (40800; 40813; 41112; 41149; 
41202). (See also under California 
Academy of Sciences. ) 


Eaton, A. A., Seabrook, N. H.: One 
hundred specimens of Pteridophyta from 
New England (40389); 50 specimens of 


Equisetum from Massachusetts (40730). . 


Exchange. 

Eaton, Dr. T. T., Louisville, Ky.: Blank 
check on the Bank of Martinique. 
41188. 

Epwarps, Vinat N. (See under U. 8. 
Fish Commission.) 

Eacieston, W. W., Rutland, Vt.: Four 
plants from Vermont. 40139. 

Eaypr Expioration Funp, London, Eng- 
land: Received through Miss Emily 
Patterson. Ten pieces of Egyptian 
papyri. 39965. 

Egruorn, Epwarp M., Mountain View, 
Cal.: Received through Department of 
Agriculture: One hundred and seventy- 
nine specimens of insects, including 


Rhynchota, Diptera, and Hymenoptera. - 


40702. 

E1genmann, Dr. C. H., Indiana State 
University, Bloomington, Ind. : Twenty- 
seven specimens (4 species) of crusta- 
ceans from Cuba. 40026. (See also 
under Indiana, University of. ) 


E1sen, Dr. Gustav, San Francisco, Cal.: 
Received through Dr. L. O. Howard: 
Two hundred and twenty-three speci- 
mens of insects from Antigua and Gua- 
temala, including Hymenoptera, Hemi- 
ptera, Orthoptera, and Neuroptera. 
40174. 
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Exuror, D. G., Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago, Ill.: Two bats. 40186. 

Exuiorr, C. B., Riverside, Conn.: Crab- 
spider, Acrosoma rugosum Htz. 39903. 

Exuiorr, R. M., U. 8. Fish Commission: 
Turtle, Kinosternon pennsylvanicum, 
from the Potomac River. 41057. 

Exuis, George W., Monrovia, Liberia: 
Two hundred and fourteen ethnological 
specimens. Loan. 8512. 


Numer, A. D. E., Paloalto, Cal.: Two 
hundred plants from California. Pur- 
chase. 40062. 

Emerson, A. 8. (See under National 
Marble Company, Murphy, N. C.) 


Emerson, Prof. B. K., Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass.: Fourteen specimens of 
diabase and associated rock from Mas- 
sachusetts. 40343. 

Emmons, Lieut. G. T., U. 8. N., Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Tobacco bag, Kuskokwim 
lamp, 2 berry-winnowing baskets and 
37 gambling sticks (exchange) (40054); 
Alaskan basket (gift) (40055); set of 
tools used by a Tlinkit Indian wood- 
carver in making dugout canoes, masks, 
ete. (gift) (40238); ethnological objects 
from British Columbia (purchase) 
(40349); baskets, masks, and other 
objects (purchase) L. P. X. (40383); 
South coast basket (exchange) (40881); 
2 masks, 2 mortars, wand club, and a 
wooden figure (purchase) (41221). 
(See under Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology. ) 


Eneuisn, G. L., & Co., New York City: 
Nineteen specimens of minerals (pur- 
chase) (40155); specimen of anargite 
and 2 specimens of fluorite (purchase) 
L. P. X. (40156); 8 specimens of min- 
erals (purchase) L. P. X. (40590); 9 
specimens of minerals from the Andes 
of Ovalle, Chile (purchase) L. P. X. 
(40958). 

EntwistLz, W. B., Washington, D. C.: 
Specimen of Florida galinule, Gallinula 
galeata. 39983. 

Esopus Company, Kingston, 
N. Y.: Received through Mr. A. Hayes. 
Small millstone from quarries near Ac- 
cord, N.Y. 39921. 


Esrertey, G. W., Washington, D. C.: 
Caseworm ( Thyridopteryx epheremxfor- 
mis Hald). 39629. 

Evermann, Dr. B. W., U. 8. Fish Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.: Plants, 
land and fresh-water shells from Cali- 
fornia. (40324; 41044.) 

Fans, R. Z., Kirkland, Wash.: About 50 
specimens (11 species) of land and 
fresh-water mollusks from the north- 
western section of the United States. 

40487. 

Fatt, Prof. H.C., Pasadena, Cal.: Thirty- 
seven beetles, 30 being cotypes. 40210. 

Farao, J. F.: Received through Mr. Wirt 
Tassin, U.S. National Museum. Corun- 
dum in granite from San Antonio Can- 
yon, San Bernardino County, Cal. 
Exchange. 40955. 

| Farrineton, Prof. O. C. (See under 

| Field Columbian Museum. ) 

Faxon, Dr. Water. (Seeunder Museum 
of Comparative Zoology. ) 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Dr. THomas, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Three watch miovements. 
40325. 

Fereuson, A. M., University of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex.: Specimen of Sedum from 

| Texas (40629); plant from Texas 

(40629) . 

Ferauson, C. B., Sulzer, Prince of Wales 
Island, Alaska: Specimen of epidote. 
40129. 

Fernap, M. L., Gray Herbarium, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Twenty plants from 
Maine. Exchange. 40815. 

Ferris, ©. C., San Diego, Cal.: Butterfly 
( Thecla humuli Harris). 40161. 

Fewxes, Dr. J. Wavrer, Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology: Eleven torches from 
Porto Rico and 2 saddle baskets (40914); 
2 Spanish swords (40927); cylindrical 
basket made from a palm-leaf sheath, 
in open-coiled work with cover, made 
by prisoners in a Porto Rican prison 
(40113); bond indemnity for possession 
of slaves, issued in Porto Rico, April 6, 
1876 (41054). 

Freie, Miss Saran, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Hat, belt, unfinished belt, baskets, and 


specimens of raphia. 39938. 
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Frecp CotumsBtan Museum, Chicago, IIl.: 
Plaster cast of a stone collar (exchange) 
(40162); received through Mr. F. J. V. 
Skiff, director, cast of sculptured cylin- 
drical stone (exchange) (40351); re- 
ceived through Prof. 8. E. Meek, rep- 
tiles and batrachians from Mexico 
(exchange) (40379); meteorite from 
Saline Township, Kans. (exchange) 
(40585); received through Dr. O. C. 
Farrington, section of meteorite from 
Indian Valley, Floyd County, Va. (ex- 
change) (40853). 

Finn, Louis D., Blacksburg, 8. C.: Speci- 
men of iron ore and asbestos from 
mines near Blacksburg. 40740. 


Fiscner, V. G., Washington, D. C.: 
Three baskets and a leather water 
bottle. 40043. 


Fish Commission, U. 8§., Hon. G. M. 


Bowers, Commissioner: Paddle-fish, | 


Dog-fish, and Gar-pike (39959); Cirri- 
peds from Porto Rico, collected by the 


steamer Fish Hawk, in 1889 (39998); | 
received through Vinal N. Edwards, | 
crabs, shrimps, and fishes from Woods | 
Hole, Mass. (40084);,molds of fishes 


made by 8. F. Denton for the Fish Com- 
mission exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition (40186); dried plants 
from islands in thecentral Pacific Ocean, 
obtained during the cruise of the Alba- 


tross in 1899-1900 (40199); 4 speci-— 


mens (type and cotypes) of Procelsterna 
saxatilis from Necker Island (40215); 
crabs representing the genus Panopeus, 
from Sheepscot River, Maine, collected 
by W.C. Kendall (40363); crustaceans, 
corals, and mollusks collected during 
the Albatross Hawaiian Expedition of 
1902 and the Samoan Expedition of the 
same year (40409); received through 
Dr. C. H. Gilbert, Hawaiian (Albatross) 


crustaceans and corals (40520); received | 


through D.. D. 8. Jordan, Japanese 
fishes collected by the steamer Alha- 
tross (40525); types and several cotypes 
of fishes collected in Maine by W. C. 
Kendall (40673); specimen of darter, 
Hadropterus evermanni, cotype, col- 
lected in Lake Tippecanoe, Indiana, 
by W. J. Moenkhaus (40686); about 


|- 


Fish Commission, U. 8S.—Continued. 
1,000 specimens of land and fresh- 
water shells from Indiana (40807): 
imperfect skeleton of a cetacean repre- 
senting the species Pseudorca crassidens 
(40812); plants collected by Mr. Chan- 
cey Juday at Twin Lakes, Colorado 
(41091); 81 birds’ skins, principally 
from Laysan Island, birds’ eggs and 
nests from Laysan Island and Necker 
Island, and 2 human skulls and frag- 


ments of skulls from Lanai, Hawaiian ~ 


Islands (41092). 
Jenkins. ) 

Fisner, Dr. A. K., Department of Agri- 
culture: Nest and 4 eggs of Helmin- 
thophila pinus. 41226. (See also under 
Department of Agriculture; and Hardin 
Irwin. ) 


(See under Dr. O. P. 


Femina, J. H., Lake Joseph, Muskoka, 


Ontario,Canada: Specimen of Nymphza 
variegata from Lake Joseph. 39689. 
Fiercner, Dr. James, Central Experi- 
ment Farm, Ottawa, Canada: Speci- 
mens of Nymphxa hybridaand Nymphxa 
variegata (39704); received through Dr. 
L. O. Howard, cynipid gall (39758); 25 
specimens of Lepidoptera (40484); 3 
plants from Canada (40561). (See 

under Department of Agriculture.) 


Fiercuer, Orrin K., Acting Hospital 


Steward, Manila, Philippine Islands: 
Two eggs of Megapodius cummingi from 
the Philippine Islands. 40701. 

Fuert, J. B., Tacoma, Wash.: Specimens 
of Nymphxa polysepala, and 120 plants 
from Washington (gift and exchange). 
39606; 40111. See under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 


Furnt, Dr. James M., U. 8. N. (retired): 


Japanese martin (Mustela). 40352. 


Fous, F. J., Marion, Ky.: Specimen of 
fluorite (gift) (40660); 19 species of 
subcarboniferous fossils and 2 speci- 
mens of prismatic sandstone (gift) 
(40721); specimen of fluorite (ex- 
change) (40798). 


Foore Company, Philadelphia, 


Pa.: Fourteen specimens of minerals 
from various localities (purchase) 
(40127); tourmaline in lepidolite from 
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Foorer Minera, Company—Continued. 
Mesa Grande, Cal. (purchase) (40380) ; 
11 specimens of minerals from various 


localities (purchase) (40571); 23 speci- | 


mens of minerals from various localities 
(exchange) (40711); 6 specimens of 
minerals (purchase) (40956). L. P. X. 

Foorr, Warren M., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Specimens of footeite. 40713. 

Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
New York City: Two brook trout, Sa/- 
velinus fontinalis. 40784. 

Forestry Bureau. (See under Bureau of 
Agriculture, Philippine Islands ) 

Foss, Capt. F. E., U. 8. N., Washington, 


D. C.: Relic taken from a church in | 


Paranaka province, Philippine Islands, 
4424. 


Fosrer, Freperic DeP. (See under Saint | 


Nicholas Society. ) 

Foster, Sapucay, Paraguay, 
South America: Mammal skins, birds’ 
eggs, 23 birds’ nests and 11 birds’ skins, 
also collection of natural history speci- 
mens (39979; 40346; 41039); 721 speci- 
mens of insects (41122). Purchase. 

Fowxe, Gerarp, Chillicothe, Ohio: Pre- 
‘historic Indian relics; 12 flint nod- 
ules from near Corydon, Ind. (40160; 
41217). (See under Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Bureau of American Ethnology.) 

Franck, GeorGe. (See under American 
Entomological Company. ) 

Frank, H. L., President Montana Sand- 
stone Company, Butte, Mont.: Re- 
ceived through J. E. Horsford, Helena, 
Mont. Samples of sandstone, onyx, 
and granite from Montana. 40342. 

Franscescui, Dr. C. F., Santa Barbara, 
Cal.: Seeds from California. 40726. 

Fraser, Dr. W., Corwith, Iowa: Sphinx- 
moth. 39835. 

Frencn, Dr. Cectt, Washington, D. C.: 
Young wild turkey from near Warren- 
ton, Va. (40123); canvas-back duck 


(40353); skin of Cinnamon teal, Quer- | 


quedula cyanoptera, from Texas (40476). 
Frienp, Epear N., Washington, D. C.: | 
Specimen of lead-covered telephone 
cable. 40516. 
Frierson, L. 8., Frierson, La.: Three 
specimens of Meretrix from China | 


| 


Frierson, L. 8.—Continued. 

(39605); fresh-water shells (40312); 8 
specimens of weevils representing the 
species Chalcodermus xneus Boheman 
(41105). 

Fryer, Mrs. M. A. B., Kingston, Jamaica: 
Carved stone metate. Purchase. 40001. 

| Gauery, Rev. F. W., Hatfield Vicarage, 
Harlow, England: " two reproductions 
of musical instruments, viz, a zinck or 
zinker of German manufacture during 
the sixteenth century, and an Italian 
Cromorna. 40023. 

Gant, J. H. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Garpner, N. L., University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.: Two specimens of Co- 
tyledons from California. 41024. 

GARRETSON, CHARLES, Reliance, Va.: Wild 
cat, Lynx rufus. Purchase. 40408. 

GeARHART, Perer, Clearfield, Pa.: Worm 
belonging to the genus Gordius. 39933. 

Gere, N. Gist, Soochow University, De- 
partment of Natural Sciences, Soochow, 
China: Three small miniature figures 
carved in wood. 40550. 

Gerrarp, E., & Sons, London, England: 
Skeleton of an Australian goose, Cereop- 
sis nove hollandx. 39645. 

Gitpert, Mrs. A. P., Logan, Okla: 
Specimen of Hremobates pallipes Say. 
39746. 

Dr. C. H. 
Commission. ) 
Gitt, DeLancy. (SeeunderSmithsonian 

Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 

Gitve, A. P., Logan, Okla.: Sulphugid, 
Eremobates pallipes Say. 39819. 

Grravtt, A. A., Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va.: Four speci- 
mens of parasitic Hymenoptera (40681 ) ; 
4specimensof Synergus batatoides Ashm. 
(40918). 

G enn, Prof. L. C., Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn.: Meteorite from 
3 miles northwest of Hendersonville, 
N.C. Exchange. 41155. 

Gotpman, E. A., Washington, D. C.: 
Fourteen plats from Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. (39809; 40699.) (See under 
Department of Agriculture; also under 
Mrs. N. M. Brown). 


(See under U. 8. Fish 
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i Go.psmiTH, B., Washington, D.C.: Badge | Grant, Brig. Gen. F. D., U. 8. A., San GRINoLp 
| presented to Spanish War Veterans by Antonio, Tex.: Shoulder straps worn Mich. ; 
{ the District of Columbia. Purchase. by himself during the Porto Rican cam- Ledge 
39905. paign and in the Philippine Islands G 
Gorpy, 8. 8. (See under Hon. J. H.| (gift) (40692); sword worn by him- — 
Stotsenburg.) self during the Spanish-American war Paes 
Gorpon, James B., Stonington, Me.: Cube mask late 50 spec 
of granite from quarries at Crotch Is- - U. 8. Grant (deposit) ( ). States | 
land, Maine. 39952. Grant, F. H. McK., North Carlton, Mel- 
Gorman., M. W. (See under Depart- | bourne, Victoria, Australia: Specimen a a 
ment of Agriculture. ) of Upper Silurian starfish and a speci- re Al 
Govutp, Miss M. M. (See under Smith- men of Lower Silurian cephalopod. oe 
sonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnol- Exchange. 40295. “2 Ne 
ogy.) Grant, B., Pasadena, Cal.: Plant 
| from California. 40993. 
GoveRNMENT Boarp, PAN-AMERICAN Ex- 
position, Buffalo, N. Y.: Received (irant, Jesse R. (See under Brig. Gen. sum (M 
through Hon. J.H. Brigham,chairman. F. D. Grant.) @ 
Philippine collection of ethnological Gpanr, U. S. (See under Brig. Gen. Benny 
objects and natural-history material Grant.) 
exhibited under the Government Board | Graves, Dr. C. B., New London, Conn.: a 
at the Exposition. Deposit. 39609. _ Sixteen specimens of violets from Con- cain 
Grapavu, Dr. A. W., Columbia necticut. Exchange. 40219. a 
ity, New York City: Specimens o 
shale fossils western Hersarium, Cambridge Station, Haacerr, 
New York. Exchange. 40864. | Boston, Mess: Two hundred and Zutii bas 
| twenty-five plants from different locali- 39741. 
Grant, Brig. Gen. F. D., U. 8. A. (Be- | ties (exchange) (40101); 3 plants from - a 
queathed by Mrs. Julia Dent Grant California and Mexico (gift) (40218); ALL, Miss 
to the National Museum): Ancient Gold mec 
Japanese gold cabinet presented to P i as ies (ox- cis Hall | 
change) (40816). 
Mrs. Grant by the Empress of Japan; : of France 
pair of modern bronze vases presented Grepie, Mrs. E., Washington, D. C.: Hau, H. | 
to Mrs. Grant by the Emperor of Japan; Three baskets. Loan. 7908. (Re- Berkeley, 
lady’s gold toilet set and seven cups *@rned.) fornia. | 
presented to Mrs. Grant by the King Green, R. A., U. 8. National Museum: 40904, 40: 
and Queen of Siam; lady’s ornamental _—Bat ( Myotis subulatus), from Maryland. Departme 
scent bottle made of filagree silver and = 39841. Haut, H.O. 
sent to Mrs. Grant by the Maharaja of | Grecer, D. K., Fulton, Mo.: Three spe- through | 
Dekkan; Japanese poems written bya _— cies of marine shells (gift) (39729); Plant fron 
celebrated Japanese poet and presented = Cambrian fossils from Potosi, Mo., and Hasmeeen. | 
to Gener:l Grant during his visit in vicinity (exchange) (39744); 5 speci- Natural i 
Japan; dress worn by Mrs. Grant at mens of Rhynchonella striatocostata from specimens 
the second inaugural ball of General —_ the Upper Choteau limestone of Tabius Santiago, ( 
Grant; pair of whitesatinslippersworn River, Knox County, Mo. (exchange) 
by Mrs. Grant; Siamese chest of bam- (40785). HaMMELi, J 
boo and gilt presented to Mrs. Grant | Grecory, V. H., Chiswick, London, Eng- ae Ri 
by the King and Queen of Spain (40392); land: Tenmeteorites. Purchase. 40619. * 
24 relics of General Grant, including Hanuey, D. 
regulation riding boots and belt, sad- GrirritH, Davin. (See under Department barreled re 
dle, valise, commissions, addresses of | f Agriculture.) Hanson, Dr. 
welcome, menu cards, certificates of | Grinnett, Josern, Palo Alto, Cal.: Two tion of Bi 
membership to various military and skins (topotypes) of Dendroica xstiva Purchase. 
other orders, etc. (40682). brewsteri. 40895. tag 
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GrinoLtp, Emerson R., Grand Ledge, 
Mich.: Cast of Indian pipe in Grand 
Ledge fire clay. Exchange. 40488. 


Grout, Dr. A. J., Brooklyn, N. Y.: Fifty 
specimens of mosses from the United 
Statesand Ecuador (exchange) (40046) ; 
50 specimens of mosses from the United 
States (purchase) (40491). 


Grover, L. C. (See under Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company. ) 
Grusss, Dr. R. B., assistant surgeon U. 8. 
A., Tligan, Philippine Islands: Snake, 
scorpion, and slug from the Philippine 
Islands. 40233. 

GrumBaca, Ernest, Pueblo, Cal.: Opos- 
sum (Marmosa murina). 40179. 

GueErprvM, 8. C., Mount Pleasant, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Mammals from Iowa. 
Purchase. 39996. 


Gururre, Chicago, Ill.: Glacial , 


bowlders from Sacket Harbor, N. Y. 
40497. 

Haaeetrt, Mrs. G. B., Zufii, N. Mex.: Three 
Zufii baskets of modern manufacture. 
39741. 

Hatt, Miss Annie Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Gold medal presented to Charles Fran- 
cis Hall by the Société de Géographie 
of France. 40030. 

Haut, H. M., University of California, 


Berkeley, Cal.: Fifty plants from Cali-_ 
(39831, 40628, 40759, 40885, | 


fornia. 
40904, 40935, 41084). (See also under 
Department of Agriculture. ) 

Hau, H. O., Washington, D.C.: Received 
through Department of Agriculture. 
Plant from Maryland. 40035. 

Hamitton, 8. H., American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City: Two 
specimens of manganese from Panupo, 
Santiago, Cuba. Purchase. 39587. 


HammeEui, John, Madison, Ind.: Speci- 
mens of Richmond.-fossils. Exchange. | 
40307. 

Hanutey, D. T., Baltimore, Md.: Five- | 
barreled revolver. Purchase. 40851. 

Hanson, Dr. C. C., Ocoto, Wis.: Collee- 
tion of Buddhistic religious objects. 
Purchase. 39920. 
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| Harpesty, Owen G. (See under Smith- 

sonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnol- 

ogy.) 

| Harpina, E. H., Washington, D. C.: Pair 
of silver spectacles worn by John Hard- 
ing, aid to General Washington during 
the war of the Revolution. 40413. 

Harper, R. M., Collegepoint, N. Y.: 
Twelve specimens of Dryopteris flori- 
dana from Georgia (exchange ), (40047) ; 
155 specimens of Algwe, fungi, Bryo- 
phita and Pteridophyta collected in 
Georgia (purchase), (40504); about 40 
specimens of Cretaceous and Eocene 
fossils from western Georgia (gift), 
(40507); 505 plants from Georgia (pur- 
chase ), (40685); 2 plants from Virginia, 
received through the Department of 
Agriculture (41129). 

Harriman ALASKAN Expepition. Receiv- 
ed through Prof. Trevor Kincaid, Uni- 
verity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. : 
Isopods. 40695. 

Haregineton, W. Haaus, Ottawa, Canada: 
Received through Dr. L. O. Howard. 
Nine specimens of Diptera. 40333. 

Harris, Lieut. Jesse R., U. 8. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Brass coin balance. 
40498. 

Harais, L.C., Eldorado, Cal.: Cranium of 
a Digger Indian found in a cave, and a 
sacrificial bow from a medicine lodge. 
41156. 

| Harrison, D. ©., Bay Bank, Hampton, 
Va.: Three plantsfrom Virginia. 41148. 
| Harsppercer, J. W., University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: Received 
through Department of Agriculture. 
Eighty-seven plants from Mexico and 
the West Indies. 39925. 
Harrert, Ernst. (See under R. H. Beck.) 
Hartuey, Frank, Cumberland, Md.: Ma- 
terial containing minute fossils (39685) ; 
fossils, corals, and ostracoda (39919). 

Harvey, Frank, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 
Nineteen photographs of Indian basket- 
ry. 39823 

Harvey, Fred, Kansas City, Mo.: Four- 
teen specimens of Washoe baskets. 

Purchase. 41185. 
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Harvey, Prof. R. V., Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia: Seven moths. (39654, 
40093. ) 

Hassa1, Dr. ALBERT, Bureau of Animal 

Industry, Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C.: Eleven specimens 


(2 species) of Calliphora fortunata Waik. 
and Calliphora dux Esch., from the Phil- | 
ippine Islands. 40015. 


Hasse, Dr. H. E., Soldiers’ Home, Cal.: 
Sixteen plants from California (39602; 
39661; 39853; 39855). 


Harnaway, Isaac, Lexington, Ky.: Cast 
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Hetter, A. A., Lancaster, Pa.: Four hun- 
dred and fifty plants from California 
(purchase ) (39709) ; plant (gift) (39769) ; 
545 plants from California (purchase) 
(40081); 27 plants from Pennsylvania 
(exchange) (40201); 53 plants from 
California, collected by Messrs. Heller 
and Brown (gift) (40575); 109 plants 
from California (gift) (40576); 36 speci- 
mens of ferns, cassias, and umbelliferse 
from Porto Rico (gift) (40630); 460 
plants from California and Porto Rico 
(purchase) (40636); 2 plants from Cali- 
fornia (gift) (41113). 


of the Bath Furnace meteorite. Pur- ~Hetman,W. E., London, England: Thirty 


chase. L. P. X. 40852. 

Harry, Orro, Pittsburg, Pa.: Forty-five | 
plants from Pennsylvania. Exchange. © 
41171. 

Mrs. F. G., received 
through Mrs. Frank Wheaton, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Personal relics of Gen. 
Alexander Macomb, U. 8. A. Loan. 
8501. 

Hay, Prof. W. P., Washington, D. C.: 
Two specimensof Nymphxa advena from 
near Pocomoke City, Md. (39829); 5 
specimens of Polypodium polypodioides 
collected near Great Falls, Md., (40456); 
weasel from near Chevy Chase, Md. 
(41208). 

Haycrart, C. P., Fellowship, Fla.: Echi- 
noid of the genus Macropneustes from 
the Gulf coast near Fellowship. 39867. 

Hayes, A. (See under Esopus Millstone | 
Company. ) 

Hayrwa, Josepu M., St. George, Ber- 
muda: Specimen of soft stone impreg- 
nated with sea shells; 2 specimens of 
hard sandstone, and 2 shells. 40757. 


Heaton, ©. M., Takoma Park, D. C.: 
Morse registerandarelay, 1848. 39777. 
Heemann, Orro, Department of Agri- | 
culture: One hundred and sixty-one 

species of North American Hemiptera | 
(39838); 2 types of Perigenes gallax Hei- 
demann (40133). 

E., Washington, D. C.: 
Sextant made by W. Desilva, of Liver- 
pool, England. Purchase. 41038. 

Heisman, J. J., Lititz, Pa.: Six butter- 
flies. 40752. 


birds’ eggs from Iceland and England. 
Exchange. 41020. 

Hemp, Miss A., Jefferson, Md.: Hair ball 
from the stomach of an ox. 40066. 

Hen ty, Miss K., Fort Myer Heights, Va.: 
Saddle-back caterpillar, Sabine stimulea 
Clemens. 40146. 

Hensnaw, H. W., Hilo, Hawaii: Worms 
and crustaceans (39887 ); land and fresh- 
water shells from the Hawaiian Islands 
(40063); hermit-crab from a large Du- 
lium (40340); sea serpent, Hydrus pla- 
turus, from Laupahoehoe, near Hilo 
(40420); 150 specimens of Succinea 
(40428); lizards (40671); 15 specimens 
of Vitrina tenella (41140). 

Hersew, Dr. H. J., Pottsville, Pa.: Slabs 
showing fossil footprints. Purchase. 
40570. 

Herrera, Louis A. pg. (See under Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, Museo Nacional. ) 
Herzer, Rev. H., Marietta, Ohio: Mass 
of calcified seeds of hackberry, and 2 

fossil plants (39754; 40655) . 

Hewerr, F., Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.: Three specimens of tellurium 
from Vulcan mine, near Iola, Colo. 
40378. 

Hiceins, W. (See under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8. Geoiogical Survey. ) 

Hietey, K. (See under Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences.) 

Hiuz, Watrer C., Brooklyn, N. Y.: Nine 
Dyak skulls (40410; 40845). Pur- 
chase. 

Hitiesranp, Dr. W. F., U.S. Geological 
Survey: Specimen of yttrialite. 40128. 
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Hmimax, Prof. F. H., Department of | Hour, Wa P., Geneva, Ohio: Clay- 


Agriculture: Several specimens of para- 
sitic Hymenoptera. 39817. 

Hrrencock, Prof.C. H., Hanover, N. H.: 
Sixteen specimens of fossils from the 
Upper Silurian of Littleton, N. H.; 
15 specimens from the Onondaga for- 
mation at Owl’s Head, Lake Mem- 
phremagog, Vermont. Exchange. 
40810. 

Hire, P. T., jr., West Norwalk, Conn.: 
Saddle-back caterpillar of Empretia 
stimulea Clements. 39993. 

Hopeg, F. W., Smithsonian Institution: 
Tumble beetle (39632); diminutive 
Navaho blanket, made in 1895, and used 
as a badge by the National Irrigation 
Congress at Albuquerque, New Mexico 
(41218). 

Honreser, Franx, New York City: Two 
pieces of cinder from Mount Pelée, 
Martinique. 40767. 

Ho..anp, Dr. T. H., Director, Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta, India: 
Specimen of meteorite, weighing 293 
grams, from Shergotty, India. Ex- 
change. 40847. 

Ho.ueer, F. A., Findlay, Ohio: Trilo- 
bite (Calymene 40036. 
Hotm, TxHeopor, Brookland, D. C.: 
Specimen of Gerardia holmiana. 40068. 
Hotes, J. S., Bowmans Bluff, N. C.: 
Skin of ‘‘ Moon eye,”’ or ‘‘ Toothed her- 
ring,’’ Hiodon selenops (39732); Speci- 
men of Ophioglossum pusillum from 
Texas (40321); specimen of silicified 
palmwood from Jasper, Texas (40674). 
Ho.gs, Dr.8.J., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Amphipods from 
New England, including type speci- 

mens. 40579. 

Hoimes, W. H., Chief, Bureau of Eth- 
nology: Collection of flaked flints, 
and flint nodules from Wyandotte 
Cave, Indiana and vicinity (39612); 
fragments of pottery and bone imple- 
ments collected from a mound near 
Kimmswick, Mo. (39827); 16 flints 
collected in Missouri (40899); 34 
archeological specimens and ores col- 
lected in Missouri (40900). (See also 
under Smithsonion Institution, Bureau 
of Ethnology. ) 


iron stone from Ashtabula Creek near 
Kingsville, Ohio. 39637. 

Hoxton, Miss Nina G., Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: Spec- 
imen of Cynipid gall, Callirhytis semina- 
tor Harris. 41005. 

Houzincer, J. M. (See under Minne- 
sota, University of.) 


Hoopgs, H. E., Media, Pa.: Bound col- 
lection of photographs of New Mexico 
and Arizona pueblos. 40432. 

Horsrorp, J. E., Washington, D. C.: 
Psycho bicycle. 40967. (See under 
H. L. Frank.) 

Hortsman, W. J., Busch, Oklahoma: 
Received through Interior Depart- 
ment, U. 8. Geological Survey. Spec- 
imen of selenite. 41040. 

Horcukiss, CHarLes R., Brownsville, 
Tenn.: Specimen of Gordius. 40896. 


Hoven, Dr. Waurer, U. 8. National Mu- 
seum: Two photographs of Healy wolf. 
30926. 


Hovse, Homer D., Oneida, N. Y.: Two 
specimens of Hydrostis and Polygonella 
from central New York. Exchange. 
39851. 

Houston, Col. A. J., Beaumont, Tex.: 
Commission of Gen. Samuel Houston, 
1835, Texas State army; commission 
as second lieutenant, Seventh Regi- 
ment U. 8. A.; commission as first 
lieutenant, First Regiment U. 8. A. 
Loan. 8536. 

Howarp, Dr. L. O. (See under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Thomas Brown; 
Gustav Eisen; Dr. James Fletcher; 
W. Hague Harrington; George B. 
King; G. van Roon. ) 

Hows, E. E., Washington, D. C.: Five 
specimens of minerals. 40954. 

How.anp, Frank, Little Rock, Ark.: 
Received through George F. Kunz. 
Silicified wood from 30 miles south of 
Little Rock. 40197. 

Hrouickxa, Dr. A., U. 8. National Mu- 
seum: Covered basket of palm leaf 
made by the Yaki Indians, Sonora, 
Mexico; cigarettes and corn husks for 
covers, from the same tribe, and saddle 
bags made from the ixtle fiber com- 
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Hrouicxa, Dr. A.—Continued. 
monly used in Mexico (40941); gun- 
barrel flute from Pueblo de Taos, New 
Mexico (40970); Springfield 45 fixed 
ammunition; powder and projectile 
made by the Yaqui Indians (40975); 
unfinished basket made by the Apache 
Indians (41043). 

Husparp, H. G. (See under E. A. 
Schwarz. ) 

Humpnrey, Cuaries, New York City: 
Ninety-two butterflies, 12 dragon flies, 
and a fulgorid. 40513. 


Humpnrers, J. W., Colon, Colombia: | 


Bat (Artibeus). 39893. 


Honter, Cuay, Clifton, Ariz.: Four cases 


of a trichopterous insect. 40969. 


_ Hunter, Wiu1am, Washington, D. C.: | 
Plant from the District of Columbia. 


40479. 

Huntineron, J. H., Baker City, Oreg.: 
Rocks from Oregon. 39638. 

Hurwock, Miss M. C., Church Hill, Md.: 
Four plants from Maryland. (39791; 
39847. ) 

Hourter, Juuius, St. Louis, Mo.: Reptiles 
and batrachians. Exchange. 40398. 
Hourcninson, C. E., Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Two hundred and seven specimens of 

insects. 41041. 


ImpeniaL AcADEMY oF Sciences. (See 
under St. Petersburg, Russia. ) 

Inprana, University or, Zoological De- 
partment, Bloomington, Ind.: Received 


through Prof. C.H.Eigenmann. Para-— 


site from the side of a specimen of 
Odontostilbe from Arroyo, Trementina, 
Paraguay. 40744. 

Iyrerion Department, U. 8S. Patent Of- 
fice: Copies of 84 patents of autoharps 
and allied instruments. 40856. 

United States Geological Survey: Four 
hundred specimens of Cambrian 
brachiopods (39642); whale verte- 
bra—Pleistocene of Fort Caswell, 


N. C.; whale vertebra—Eocene of | 


Castle Hayne, N.C.; tooth of Deuden 
serratus from the Eocene of Castle 
Hayne, and teeth of a Shark, Car- 
charodon auriculatus, from the Eo- 
cene of Castle. Hayne (39648); eco- 


Interior 
nomic material exhibited at the 
Charleston Exposition (39908) ; spec- 
imens of quicksilver ores from Texas, 
collected by Dr. D. T. Day (39954); 
sample of kaolin from Edgar, Putnam 
County, Fla., collected by T. Way- 
land Vaughan (39686); specimen of 
selenite from Death Valley, Califor- 
nia, and a specimen of tungsten ore 
from the Snake range, Nevada, col- 
lected by F. B. Weeks (40058); 103 
specimens of minerals from various 
localities (40131); left humerus of a 

- fossil bison, probably representing 
the species Bison crassicornis, ob- 
tained by Arthur J. Collier at the 
Palisades on the Yukon (40242); fos- 
sil sponges collected by Hon. Charles 
D. Walcott at Little Metis, New 
Brunswick (40298); specimen of 
Arfvedsonite from St. Peter’s Dome, 
east side of the gulch opposite Eureka 
tunnel, El Paso County, Tex., col- 
lected by Whitman Cross (40464); 
87 thin sections of rocks from San 
Luis quadrangle, California, collected 
by Mr. Cross (40523); 62 specimens 
of rocks from Silver City,- Idaho, 
quadrangle, collected by W. Lind- 
gren (40546); reserve and duplicate 
collections from the Telluride quad- 
rangle, Colorado (40595); Triassic 
fossils collected by Prof. 8. Ward 
‘Loper in 1890-91 (40450); rocks and 
ores from Globe copper district, Ari- 
zona (40494); specimen of sandstone 
from Iron Mountain, Menominee 
district, Michigan (40632); tooth of 
Shark, Cladodus formosus (type), from 
Lime Mesa, Needle Mountains, Colo- 
rado (40662); 2 specimens of gypsum 
from Oklahoma, collected by Bailey 
Willis (40684); ores and rocks from 
Silver City and De Lamar, Idaho, 
collected by W. Lindgren (40719); 
rocks from Roseburg, Coos Bay, and 
Port Orford quadrangle, Oregon, col- 
lected by Dr. J. 8. Diller (40735) ; re- 
serve and exchange collections of 
rocks from Ellensburg quadrangle, 
Washington, collected by George 0. 
Smith (40859); rocks from La Plata 
quadrangle, Colorado, reserve and 
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Ixrerton Department—Continued. 
duplicates (40875); 3 specimens of 
minerals (40952); Crater Lake col- 
lection of rocks (40963); 140 speci- 
mens of Triarthrus becki from Rome, 
N. Y., with appendages, studied and 
described by Hon. C. D. Walcott 
(41011); rock-bearing gold, (?) from 
Harris quarry, near Laceyville, Pa., 
collected by W. Higgins (41139) ; fos- 
sil wood and Hot Springs material 
from the Yellowstone National Park 
(41154); Lower Cambrian brachio- 
pods of the genera Obolus, Obdolella, 
Lingulla, Lingulepis, Acrothele, and 
Orthis (41173); collection of rocks 
from Ascutney Mountain, Vermont 
(41181); Oriskany fossils from Key- 
ser, W. Va., and vicinity, collected 
principally by Ira Sayles. (See un- 
der J. W. Horstman. ) 

INTERNATIONAL ACHESON GRAPHITE Co. 

(See under W. O. Snelling. ) 


Irwin, Harpin, Havre, Mont. Received. 


through Dr. A. K. Fisher: Salaman- 
der (Ambystoma tigrinum), from Mon- 
tana. 40006, 

Jackson, J. W., Manchester, England: 
Fresh - water shells from England. 
(39820; 39926. ) 

Jackson, SHELDON, Sitka, Alaska. Re- 
ceived through Department of Agri- 
culture: Four plants from Unalaska 
River, Alaska. 39716. 

Jackson, Sipney WILi1AM, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia: Three hundred and twenty-nine 
shells (83 species) of Australian land 
shells (40806); 202 specimens (51 spe- 
cies) of fresh-water shells from Aus- 
tralia (41096). Purchase. 

Jackson, Miss Vicroria, Bowling Green, 
Ky.: Fifteen species of land and fresh- 
water shells. 40471. 


Jayne, Mrs. J. L., Washington, D. C.: 
Samoan outriggercanoe. Deposit. 8422. 

Jenkins, Dr. O. P., Leland Stanford Jun- 
ior University, Stanford University, 
California: Received through U. 8. Fish 
Commission. Type specimens of new 
species of fishes collected at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, in 1889. 40470. 
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Jenks, A. E, (See under Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology.) 


Jennincs, J. H., Washington, D. C.: 


Specimen of Tung-Kwan-San, a med- _ 


ical powder. 40275. 

Joun, ANpDrEw, Washington, D. C.: Set 
of 8 pieces of Seneca Indian gambling 

* dice. Purchase. 40840. 

Jonnson, Prof. C. W., Wagner Free In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa.: Seven speci- 
mensof Diptera, including four cotypes. 
39748. 

Jounson, C. W., Boston Society-of Nat- 
ural History, Boston, Mass.: Nine speci- 
mens of Diptera. 40618. 

Jounson, J. T., Galesburg, 1H.: Plant. 
39699. 

Jonnston, Bryant, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Two photographs of Indian 
groups (40739) ; plaster bust of George 
Washington made from the life mold 
by Jean Antoine Houdon at Mount 
Vernon in 1785 (41137). 

Jounston, Miss Louise, Wooster, Ohio: 
Costume of the Yow people of China. 
Purchase. 39910. 

Jones, G. M., Richmond, Va.: Brass 
medal commemorating the departure of 
the American Army from Valley Forge. 
Purchase. 39611. 

Jones, M. E. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Jones, Wyatr W., Bozeman, Mont.: One 
hundred and fifty plants from Mon- 
tana. Purchase. 39857. 

Jorpan, Dr. D. 8. (See under U.8. Fish 
Commission; also under Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. ) 

Jupay, Cuancey. (See under U.S. Fish 
Commission. ) 

Kearney, T. H. and W. R. Maxon, 
Washington, D. C.: Thirty specimens 
of plantscollectedon Plummers Island, 
near Cabin John, Md. 40460. 

KeEviERMAN, Dr. W. A., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio: Specimens of 
Nymphea advena from Cadiz Junction, 
Harrison County, Ohio; Buckeye Lake, 
Ohio; and Martinton, W. Va. (39618; 
39700; 39804); 2 specimens of Nymphxa 
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Ke.ierman, Dr. W. A.—Continued. 
variegata from Ohio (39805); 7 plants 
from Ohio and West Virginia (40369). 

_ Ketiy, Roy W., Oregon City, Oreg.: 
Skull of a Flathead Indian. Purchase. 
40720. 

Kenpaut, Dr. W.C. (See under U. 8. 
Fish Commission. ) 

Kenty, Mrs. E. M., West End, W. Va.: 
Fossil shells, leaves, and ferns. 40680. 

Kennepy, Dr. James S., U. S. V., Sa- 
leedo, Samar, P. I.:' Specimen of Red- 
uviid, an insect representing the species 
Dungada rubra Amyot and Serville. 
39922. 

Kennepy, Prof. P. B. (See under Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences. ) 

Kennepy, Mrs. T. L., Opelika, Ala.: 
Specimens of a scale insect infesting 
water oaks. 41210. 

Kenoyer, L. A., Independence, Kans.: 
Five plants from Kansas. 39863. 

Kerrison, Davenport, Jacksonville, Fla. : 
Spider (Phidippus audax Hentz). 
39803. 

Kew, EnGianp, Royat Boranic Gar- 
pens: About one thousand plants from 
the Philippine Islands and Guiana; 
21 duplicate plates from ‘‘Refugium 


Botanicum”’ (40305); 2 living plants | 


from Kew Gardens. (40502). Ex- 
change. 

Kittey, W. H., Cleveland, Ohio: Medal 
conferred by the State of New Jersey 
on its citizen soldiers who participated 
in the Spanish-American war; 21 jas- 
per and obsidian arrow points. 40377. 

Kixcaip, Prof. Trevor, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash.: Sixty- 
fiye specimens of moths. 40271. (See 
under Harriman Alaskan Expedition. ) 

Kine, Cyrus A., Winona Lake, Ind.: 
Specimens of Nymphzxa advena from 
Lake Winona. 39691. 

Kina, Capt. Epwarp L., U. 8S. A., War 

_ Department, Washington, D. C.: Iron 
bit from the Philippine Islands. 41110. 

Kina, Grorce B., Lawrence, Mass.: Re- 
ceived through Dr. L. O. Howard. 
Nine specimens of Phyllopods repre- 
senting the species Branchipus vernalis 
Verrill (?). 40736. 


Kine, Horatio C., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Bronze bust of the late Hon. Horatio 
King, by Dunbar, a Washington sculp- 
tor. 40716. 

Krinastey, Warren §8., Edwardsburg, 
Mich.: Specimen of Viola. 41166. 


Krrrerr, F. G., Newport News, Va.: Cop- 
per ore from Wall Mine, Halifax 
County, Va. 40717. 


E. O., Baltimore, Md.: 
Swords and flag captured during the 
Civil War, 1861-1865 (40950); Colt’s re- 
volver, Walsh revolver, double-action 
revolver, pepper-box pistol, pair of 
flint-lock pistols, Hall’s breech-loading 
carbine, and a Hall breech-loading 
rifle (40951). Purchase. 

Krrxpatricx, Harry C., Meadville, Pa.: 
‘Specimens of Nymphwxa advena. 39617. 


Kirscu, Louis. (See under Williams- 
burgh Scientific Society. ) 


Kisnrnovyk, Dr. K., Imperial Fisheries 
Bureau, Tokyo, Japan: Three photo- 
graphs of Japanese precious coral. 
40230. Exchange. 


Kse.t_man, Prof. F. R., Upsala, Sweden: 
Nine plants from Europe representing 
species of cultivated Ribes. 39913. 


K. K. Naturuistoriscnes Hormusevm. 
(See under Vienna, Austria. ) 

K.aaes, E. A., Crafton, Pa.: Collection of 
Lepidoptera from Venezuela ( purchase ) 
(39806); specimen of wood affected 
with Scolytus muticus (gift) (40642); 
48 specimens of Cicindelas from Vene- 
zuela (gift) (41175). 

Knipowitscn, Dr. N. (See under St. 
Petersburg, Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences. ) 

Kocn, Miss Emma A., Erie, Pa.: Received 
through J. H. Kocn. Album of dried 
flowers and 165 mounted photographs. 
40922. Three albums of paintings on 
rice paper, by Chinese artists. Loan. 
8423. 


Kocna, J. H., Erie, Pa. : East Indian copper 
coins and a betelnut (40749; 40820). 
Koca, O., Sheboygan, Wis.: Fishhook 
and 3 fragmentsof pottery. Exchange. 

39972. 
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Kreacer, Frank O., Pullman, Wash.: 
Four hundred and ten plants from 
northern Washington. Purchase. 
40514. 

Kunz, Grorce F. (See under Frank 
Howland; also under Henry Man- 
ning. ) 

Kuwnzz, Dr. R. E., Phoenix, Ariz.: Thirteen 
plants from Arizona and a specimen of 


the fruit of Opuntia greggii; photograph; _ 


3 plants from Arizona; 34 specimens 
of Lepidoptera, 70 specimensof Orthop- 


tera and 2 specimens of Busera micro- | 


phylla. (40067; 40109; 40181; 40206; 
40214; 40309; 40310.) 


Kwiat, A., Chicago, Ill.: Twenty-seven 
specimens of Lepidoptera. 40556. 

Lacey, Howarp, Kerrville, Tex.: Three 
skins and skulls of Odocoileus from 
Kerrville. 40846. 

LACHENAND, GrorGes, Limoges, France: 
Sixteen specimens of Bryophyta from 
France (39812); 30 specimens of mosses 
and Hepatica from Europe (40371). 
Exchange. 

Laneg, F. H., Brookline, Mass.: Speci- 
men of Corocordulia libera Selys.. 40258. 

Laas, Dr. D.8., Army Medical Museum, 
Washington, D. C.: Anatomical and 
anthropological specimens (40921; 
41066; 41133; 41159; 41215). 

Lanp, Jonn, Wagersville, Ky.: Chrysalis 
of a butterfly (Papilio asterias Fabr. ). 
39902. 

LANDSBERG, Frep., Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia: Antique Chileat blanket. 
Purchase. L. P. X. 40526. 

Laney, F. B. (See under North Caro- 
lina Tale and Mining Company.) 

Lanoitte, H. D. (See under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ) 

LanGiey, Dr. 8. P. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution; and also under 
Stevens Institute of Technology.) 

LatcHrorD, Hon. F. R., Ottawa, Canada: 
Unionide from Canada. 39821. 

Layng, J. E., Marco, Fla.: Plant, and a 
piece of pottery from near Marco 
Island, Florida (39912; 41132). 


Leary, J. L., superintendent, U. 8. Fish 
-Commission, San Marcos, Tex.: Bo- 
tanieal specimens consisting of root and 
seeds of Nymphxa (sp. noy.). 39707. 
| Lez, D. C., Harbor Springs, Mich.: 
Eleven quill baskets, floor mat, and an 
Indian pipe. Purchase. 39776. 

_ Les, W. McD., Irvington, Va.: Fossil 

crab from the Rappahannock River, 

near Chesapeake Bay. Purchase. 

40341. 

Lez, W. T., Trinidad, Colo.: Seventy- 
five specimens of Mesozoic inverte- 
brate fossils from Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Mexico; LowerSilurian brachiopod 
small slab from Palmer Lake. 40669. 

Lerroy, H. Maxwe tt, Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados, West Indies: Bats, lizards, fish, 
mollusks, and other invertebrates from 


Lesser Antilles. 40276. 

Leaman, J. B., Edwards, Miss.: Snake 
(Haldea_ striatula) from Mississippi. 
41002. 

Leientey, E. O., Baltimore, Md.: Six- 
teen fossils from Cleveland, Ohio. 
39701. 

Letanp Stranrorp Junior UNIveERsity, 
Stanford University, Cal.: Crustaceans 
from Japan collected by Messrs. Jor- 
dan and Snyder (39698); received 
through Dr. David 8. Jordan, presi- 
dent, Japanese fishes collected by the 
steamer Albatross (40524); 16 speci- 
mens (7 species) of Isopods (40908). 

Le Soviir, D., Parkville, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia: Birds’ eggs from Australia. 
Purchase. 41183. 

Lewis, C. M., Reading, Pa.: Morse tele- 
graph keys made by Clark, and by 
Neff. 40609. 

Linperen, W. (See under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8. Geologjcal Survey. ) 
Linpsay, Mrs. Wiiuiam. (See under 
National Society of the Daughters of 

the American Revolution. ) 

Linn, Miss L. I., Highland, Md.: Luna 
moth. 41073. 


Linton, Prof. Epwix, Washington, Pa.: 
Parasitic worms. 39730. 


Barbados and other islands of the © 
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Lonpon, ENGLAND, British Museum. 
Received through Dr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward. Four casts of jaws and teeth of 
Mastodons (39844); received through 
Oldfield Thomas; Alcoholic specimens 
of Bats ( Mystacina) from New Zealand, 
and Diclidurusfrom Guatemala (40445). 
Exchange and Gift. 

Lone, M. C., Kansas City, Mo.: The 
Lansing Skull. Loan. 7915. 

Loomis, Rey. H., Yokohama, Japan: 
Sixty specimens (48 species) of mol- 
lusks and 2 barnacles from Japan and 
the Loochoo Islands (40623); speci- 
mens of Coleoptera from Japan (40626). 

Loper, Prof. 8S. Warp. (See under In- 
terior Department, U. 8. Geological 
Survey. ) 

Lovsat, Duke of. (See under New 
York Botanical Garden. ) 

Lovessoroucn, Mrs. J. H., Tenally- 


town, D. C.: Death tag used during the 
Civil War. 40942. 

Lucas, F. A., U. 8. National Museum: | 
Mole (Scalops aquaticus), from Vir- | 
ginia. 39966. 

Lucas, J. J., Society Hill, 8. C.: Plant. | 
39962. 

LupineTon, Quartermaster-General M. I. 
(See under War Department. ) 


Lune 1, Dr. J., Leeds,N.Dak.: Ten plants | 
from North Dakota. Exchange. 39858. | 

Lussy, Grorce B., Olivet, Md.: Beetle | 
( Dynastes tityus). 40753. ey 

Lycetrr, Epwarp, Atlanta, Ga.: Seven 
small porcelain vases and a_heart- 
shaped porcelain dish (40008); .white 
porcelain vase (40085); 2 small ‘“‘Mur- 
rhine’”’ vases, carved out of natural 
rock by Persian or Chinese workers, 
and afterwards glazed and fired in a 
kiln by the donor. (40527.) 

Lynp, W. L. R. (See under Department 
of Agriculture. ) 

Lyon, M. W., Jr., U.S. National Museum: 
Specimens of Nymphwxa variegata, Nym- 
phea advena and Castalia from New 
Jersey (39723, 39740) ; plants from New 
Jersey (39780, 39811). 

MacDape, Crarkxe, Newport News, Va.: 
Larva of Lagoa opercularis. 40090. 


McBripg, W. §., Marshalltown, Iowa: 
Three specimens of Platyocrinus. Ex- 
change. 40929. 

McCautitum, D. M., Floresville, Tex.: 
Specimen of wild Plum, Prunus glan- 
dulosa Torr. and Gray. 40639. 

McComs, G. T., Lockport, N. Y.: Speci- 
mens of Rochester shale fossils (ex- 
change) (40850) ; specimens of Niagara 
fossils from Niagara County, N. Y. 
(exchange) (40901); Clinton and Niag- 
ara fossils from Lockport (exchange) 
(40943); 13 specimens of Atrypa nodos- 
triata from the Clinton lenses near 
Lockport (gift) (41126). 

McCormick, Jonn, Washington, D. C.: 
American sporting rifle. Purchase. 
40152. 

McCung, Mrs. Atice, Mosier, Oreg.: Pu- 
pa of beetle (Prionus  californicus). 
39813. 

McDonnet, James, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Received through-Mr. Henry Dannehl: 
Specimen of Siren lacertina. 40404. 

McGee, W J (See under Carroll, J. 
M.: also under Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 


McGirr, Hon. T. L., municipal court, 


Manila, P. I.: Shells from the Philip- 
pine Islands (40040); amulet or ‘‘An- 
ting-Anting,’’ Chinese playing-cards; 
copper coins, and a book (‘‘Amiterias’’ ) 
(40624). 

McGrecor, R. C., Museum of Natural 
History, Manila, P. I.: Reptiles from 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands (pur- 
chase) (40911); petrel (deposit) 
(40019). 

McKinney, R. E. B., Washington, D. C.: 
Three violets. 41152. 

McLaveuuin, A. C., Houston, Tex.: 
Samples of oil from Texas. Exchange. 
40032. 

McNeuw, Mary St. Joseph, Mo., re- 
ceived through W. H. McNeil: Five 
unmounted photographs of Indian 
baskets. 40461. 

McNew, W. H. (See under Mary S. 
MeNeil. ) 

Mackenziz, Kennera K. (No address 
given), Mo.: Umbelliferee from Mis- 
souri. 39660. 
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Macoun, Jonn, Geological Survey of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada: One hundred 
plants from Canada. Exchange. 
40888. 

Maren, J.H. (See under Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. ) 

James M., Washington, D.C.: 
Rose-breasted grosbeak, Zamelodia 
ludoviciana. 39982. 

Mannina, Henry 8., New York City, 


Gold-headed cane which belonged to 
the late Hon. Horace Greeley. 40596. 

Mannine, Mrs. M. H. (See under De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 


Waltham Watch Company. ) 


mons, Md.: Badge of the U. S. Military 
Surgeons Meeting in Washington, D.C., 


cents, Fifth Regiment U. 8. Cavalry, 
1861-1865 (39942). 


Shore, Miss. 39594. 


Georce, U. 8. National Mu- 
seum: Red squirrel, Sciurus hudsonicus, 
from Laurel, Md. (40347); 2 specimens 
of Microtus from Laurel (40568); Field 
mouse, Microtus pennsylvanicus (41077). 

Marvin, Dr. Marton F., contract surgeon, 
U.S. A., Talisay, Province of Batangas, 
P, I. Centipede. 40613. 


Two specimens of cocoa bean infested 
by a Phycitid moth, Ephestia kuchniella. 
39900. 


Mason, Prof. O. T., U. 8S. National Mu- 
seum: Badge of the reception commit- 
tee of the Thirty-sixth Annual Encamp- 
ment, Grand Army of the Republic, 
October 6, 1902 (40459); 2 Tuscarora 
snow snake sticks (40710); bitterwood 
cup from Jamaica (40754); British half 
farthing, 1901 (40818); 4 photographs 
of megalithic monuments of Brittany 
(40889); ‘“‘hen and nest” puzzle 
(41191); photograph of “ Kit Carson” 
(41192). 


received through George F. Kunz: | 


Marsa, Dr. W. H., U. 8. M. H. 8., Solo- | 


Mason, Marcus & Co., Worcester, Mass. : | 


Marsa, E. A. (See under American | 
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Maruaen, Fre», estate of, received through 


Mrs. W. H. Coughlin: Four diplomas 
awarded to Mr. Mather; gold gilt 
medal, Berlin, 1880; silver medal, 
Paris, 1879, and a copper medal, Ber- 
lin, 1880. (Bequest.) 40584. 


Martuews, H. H., Boston, Mass.: Sample 
of red roofing slate from quarries in- 


Hampton County, N. Y. 40605. 


Martruews, E.O. (See under Smithson- 


ian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 


Martruews, W. A., Caney, Tex.: Plant 


from Texas. 41164. 


Maupsiey, ALFRED, London, England: 


Plate illustrating the ruined cities of 
Mexico. 40153. 


Maxon, W. R., U. 8. National Museum: 


in 1902 (39762); sutler’s check for 5 | 


MarsHALL, CHARLES, Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
received through Andrew Allison: 
Four specimens of Castalia from Lake | 


| 


Specimens of Nymphzxa hybrida and 
Nymphexa variegata from Thousand 
Island Park, New York (39607, 39621); 
309 specimens of ferns collected in cen- 
tral and northern New York (39757); 
20 phanerogams from Virginia (40452); 
2 specimens of Cypripedium hirsutum 
and Caulophyllum thalictroides from 
Fairfax County, Virginia (40457); 60 
specimens of phanerogams collected on 
Plummers Island, Maryland (40463); 
6 birds’ eggs, termites, about 2,500 
plants, and other natural history speci- 
mens from Jamaica (41010; 41053; 
41104). 


Maxon, W. R., and T. H. Kearney: 


Thirty plants collected on Plummers 
Island. 40460. 


Maxon, W. R., and C. L. Potzarp, U. 8. 


National Museum: Specimen of Cypri- 
pedium hirsutum. 40796. 


Maxwe.1, C. W.; Lynchburg, Va.: Mis- 


sissippi catfish, Ictalurus punctatus; also 
specimens of “ Blazing Star,’’ Chameli- 
rium luteum (L.) A. Gray. 40962. 


May, Capt. Freperick, Washington, D.C. : 


Spanish naval officer’s chapeau and a 
double barreled Lafoucheux pistol. 
40872. 


May, H. B., Washington, D. C.: Officer’s 


aniform of the United States Navy, 
worn in 1800. Purchase. 39934. 


Meap, Miss M. H., Washington, D. C. 


Received through Rev. A. G. Wilson: 
Ladies bicycle. 40667. 
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Mearns, Dr. E. A., U. 8. A., Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn., and Fort Yellowstone, 
Wyo.: Six specimens of Nymphzxa 
polysepala, mammals, birds, reptiles, 
plants, and shells from Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming (39738; 
40331) ; 66 specimens, including skins 

- and skulls of mammals and -wapiti 
antlers from Wyoming (40433); rabbit 
(Lepus); 77 birds’ skins; natural his- 
tory specimens of different kinds, prin- 
cipally from Fort Snelling; poisoned 
bullets, geological material (40567; 
40894; 40968; 40976; 41099; 41145), 
marine shells, and crustaceans from 
Washington (41189); mammals and 
birds from Oregon (41214); nest and 
4 eggs of Junco oregonus (41224). 

Meprorp, H. C., Tupelo, Miss.: Fossil 
plant from Birmingham, Ala. 39672. 

Meek, Prof. 8S. E. (See under Field Co- 
lumbian Museum.) 

Meeker, J. C. A., Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Specimens of Nymphxa variegata from 
Pembroke Lake, near Bridgeport. 
39688. 

Memminecer, E. R., Flat Rock, N. C.: 
Three plants. 41031. 

Merriam, Dr. C. Hart, Department of 
Agriculture: Two Panamint Shoshone 
baskets. Purchase. 41186. (See also 
under Department of Agriculture. ) 

Merriam, Miss Dororny. (See under 
Department of Agriculture. ) 

Merrick, H. D., New Brighton, Pa.: 
Fifty moths (40094); 40 specimens of 
Lepidoptera and 2 specimens of Neurop- 
tera (40169); 25 specimens of Lepidop- 
tera (40485). 

Merrit, Mr. E. D. (See under Bureau 
of Agriculture, Manila, P. I.) 

Merrit, Dr. G. P., U. 8. National Mu- 
seum: Two pieces of pegmatite from 
Auburn, Me. (39861); slabs of silicified 
wood from the vicinity of the National 
Zoological Park (40891); specimen of 
granite from Rowan County, N. C. 
(41058); fresh and weathered granite 
from Mount Airy, N. C. (41078); crude 
and ground talc from Cherokee County, 
N. C. (41100); geological specimens 
from Macon and Clay counties, N. C. 
(41124). 


Mertens, H. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Merca.r, Prof. M. M., Woman’s College, 
Baltimore, Md.: Two hundred speci- 
mens of Lepidoptera from India. 40528. 


Meunier, Museum of Natural 
History, Paris, France: Meteorite from 
Tadjera, Algiers. Exchange. 59799. 


MeyenserG, E., Pecos City, Tex.: Re- 
ceived through Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, National Zoological Park. Whip- 
tailed scorpion, and a specimen of 
Jalus (39767); horned toad, and larva 
of an insect (39659). 

Meyer, Dr. A. B. (See under Dresden, 
Germany, Royal Zoological and Anthro- 
pological-Ethnographical Museum. ) 

Miike, Prof. A. M., Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Lexington, Ky.: Four fossi) plants 
from Kentucky. 39975. 

Miuier, Mrs. E. P., care Gerrit 8. Mil- 
ler, jr., U. S. National Museum: Two 
specimens of Shrew-moles, Blarina, and 
2 White-footed mice, Peromyscus, from 
Peterboro, N. Y. (39595); specimens of 
Castalia tuberosa from Little Hunting 
Creek, Fairfax County, Va. (39721). 


Miter, Gerrit §., jr., U. 8S. National 
Museum: Twenty-four plants from 
Geneva, N. Y. (39622; 39674); 3 speci- 
mens of Allium, plants, specimen of 
Galinsoga, 10 specimens of oaks, rep- 
tiles, mammals, birds, and plants, spec- 
imen of Chamealirium, 3 specimens of 
Oxalis and Thalictrum from Virginia 
(39692; 39802; 39822; 39987; 41015; 
41070; 40431); 2 specimens of Lycopo- 
dium collected in Ontario by C. V. Og- 
den (40466) . 

Mutter, Jonn, Engineer Corps, U.S. A., 
Washington, D. C.: Ashes from the 
voleano of Mayon, Albay Province, 
P.I. 40547. 

Mitier, Mary F., Washington, D. C.: 
Two plants from New York. 40108. 
Mutter, O. O., Cambridge, Mass.: Two 
hundred and fifty-six plants, collected 

in Venezuela. Purchase. 39726. 

Mixer, Miss Virarnia. (See under Na- 
tional Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. ) 
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Mitwavkee Pusiic Museum, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Four snakes and a turtle. 39588. 

Mim™ack, Miss Katuertne, Washington, 
D. C.: Uniform of Capt. Charles . 
Collins, consisting of a dress coat, 
cocked hat and plume, pair of epaulets, 
sword and belt, aiguillette. Loan. 7861. 

Minnesora, University or, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Seventy-two specimens of 
mosses from Minnesota, collected by 
J. M. Holzinger (exchange) (39615); 
57 specimens of mosses from Minne- 
sota, received through the Department 
of Agriculture (40031). (See also un- 
der Department of Agriculture.) 

Missovurt BoranicaL St. Louis, 
Mo.: Specimen of Echeveria (gift) 
(40425); plant (exchange) (40480). 

Mrrenett, Hon. J. D., Victoria, Tex.: 
Crustaceans (39639); received through 
Department of Agriculture, plant from 
Texas (39714); crustaceans ( Orchestia 
sp., and Apus xqualis Packard), toad 
(Bufo compactilis) from Sarco Creek, 
Texas (40073); invertebrates from 
Texas, including Apus equalis Packard, 
Cypris(?), and an alcyonarian coral; 
also treetoads, probably Hyla semi- 
JSasciatus (40154); about 20 specimens 
(4 species) of land and freshwater 
shells from Mexico (40622). (See 
under Department of Agriculture. ) 

Mrrene.t, R. H., Memphis, Tenn.: 
Specimen of Skipjack or ‘‘ Blue Her- 
ring,’’ Pomobobus chrysochloris Rafi- 
nesque. 41207. 

Dr. 8. Werr, Grand Cascape- 
dia, Quebec, Canada: Specimen of Sal- 
mon, Salmo salar. 39634. 

Moenkuaus, W.J. (SeeunderU.S. Fish 
Comunission. ) 

Montacue, H. C., Washington, D. C.: 
Kentucky B. L. carbine; Harpers Ferry 
musket, 1847, and Lefaucheaux pocket 
revoiver. Purchase. 39610. 

Monravon, W. F., Siniloan, Laguna, P. I.: 
Two specimens of Scarabeid beetle, 
Xylotrupes dichotomus Linnzeus. 40190. 

Montrito Granite Company, Montello, 
Wis.: Received through L. T. Cross, 
superintendent. Cube of granite from 
quarries at Montello. 40104. 


Montevipgo, Uruguay, Musro 
Received through Louis A. de Herrera. 
Thirty-five paleolithic implements from 
Uruguay. Exchange. 40654. 


Moonry, James. (SeeunderSmithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 


Moore, Ciarence B., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Five plaster casts of rare forms of stone 
implements (39753); crania from an 
Indian mound in Florida (41068). 


Moorg, E. N., New Orleans, La.: Sala- 
mander (Ambystoma opacum) from the 
Mississippi River. 41012. 

Moors, I. N., State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pa.: Specimen of Cla- 
donia from Pennsylvania. 40991. 


Moore, Rey. T. V., Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C.: Forty-eight speci- 
mens of Myxomycetes from near Lake 
George, New York. 39759. 

MooreneaD, J. M., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Historical orations and photographs of 
monuments at Guilford battle ground. 
40569. 

Mooreneap, WaRREN K., Pineville, Mo.: 
Two specimens of stalactite containing 
bones and flint flakes. 40966. 


Morerra, Carios. (See under Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, Museu Nacional. ) 

Morean, Dr. A. P., Preston, Ohio: 
Twenty-four specimens of Myxomycetes 
from Ohio. 39957. 

Morrey, Jonun B., Washington, D. C.: 
Stone implements used by cliff-dwel- 
lers, San Juan River, Northern New 
Mexico. Exchange. 41121. 


Morriit, R. W., Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, Mass.: Speci- 
men of parasitic Hymenoptera. 40574. 

Morais, E. L., Department of Agriculture: 
Large mass of Middle Devonic lime- 
stone with corals, brachiopods and 
ostracods, collected at Port Austin, 
Michigan (gift) (39860); 3 plants from 
Michigan, collected by C. K. Dodge 
(exchange) (40797). (See also under 
Department of Agriculture. ) 

Morrison, Dona.p P., Washington, D.C.: 
Native Filipino costume, Morro cannon, 
and a Filipino spear. Loan. 7936. 
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_Morse, E. O., Lorain, Ohio. Twenty- 


five specimens of Corniferous fossils 


from Johnson Island, Sandusky Bay, | 


Ohio. Exchange. 41198. 

Morse, Heirs of S. F. B.: Received 
through Edward Lind Morse. Collec- 
tions of personal relics of the late 8. F. 
B. Morse (41019); costume worn by 


the late 8. F. B. Morse when visiting 


the courts of Europe, received through 
Mrs. Franz Rummel. (41083.) Gift 
of the heirs, James E. F. Morse, W. 
G. Morse, 8. F. B. Morse, E. L. Morse, 
8. M. Perry, and C. M. Rummel. « 
Morton, Dr. Henry, received through 
Henry Samuel Morton, executor, and 


Quincy L. Morton. The original Rams-— 


den dividing engine and slide-rest. 
40282. 
Mosetey, E. L., Sandusky, Ohio: Speci- 


men of Leaf-nose bat from Guimaras, | 
P. I. (gift) (40446); 405 plants from | 


Ohio (exchange) (40732). 

Moss, Ashton-under-Lyne, Eng- 
land: Marine and land shells. 39669. 

Mowsray, Louis, St. George, Bermuda: 
Specimen of Moray (Channoumurena 
vittata). Gift 40105. (See under New 
York Aquarium. ) 

Moyer, 8. J., Fort Grant, Ariz.:_ Pupa of 
Sphinx moth. 39834. 

Mutrorp, Miss F. A., Hempstead, N. Y.: 
Five specimens of violets from New 
York. 40357. 

Muwrog, Miss Heven, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: Model of mummy-caseand tomb © 
furniture. Deposit. 8007. 

Murray, 8. H., Washington, D.C.: Worm 
( Gorduis sp.) 39783. 

Musgo Nacionat. (See under Monte- | 
video, Uruguay. ) 

Museo Nacionat. (See under San José, 
Costa Rica, Central America. ) 

Musgo Nacronat. (See under Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. ) 


Museum or Comparative ZooLocy, Cam- | 


bridge, Mass.: Received through Dr. | 


| under Paris, France. ) 

Myatrway, Emma, Falls City, Nebr.: 
Chrysalis of Papilio turnus Linnzus. 
39992. 


Nast, Tuomas, Guayaquil, Ecuador: Col- 
lection of butterflies and moths. 40244. 
Natat Boranic Garpen. (See 

Durban, Natal, Africa.) 

| NationaL CoLLATERAL LoaN AND JEw- 

ELRY Company, Washington, D. 
Pistol and revolver. Purchase. 
39687. 

| NationaL Marpsie Company, Murphy, 

N. C.: Received through A. 8. Emer- 

son. Two specimens of blue marble 

from quarries near Murphy. 40358. 
NationaL Socrery oF THE CoLONIAL 

| Dames or America: Received through 
Miss Virginia Miller, chairman of the 
relic committee. Amsterdam dagger 
(1467), and a land grant signed by 
Thomas Green (8228); silver gravy 
boat, 2 pewter platters, and a framed 
photograph (8381). Loan. 

NationaL Socrery or THE DavGHrers 
or THE AmeERICAN Revo.ution: Re- 
ceived through Mrs. William Lindsay. 
Postal card signed L. L. R. Pitkin, and 
a piece of Dove Mill paper (7836); re- 
ceived through Mrs. Lindsay and Mrs. 
A. L. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Gravy 
dish and cover, Japgnese punch bowl 
and two wine glasses (8004); relic of 
prison ship Jersey, two letters and four 
photographs of daughters of soldiers 
of the Revolutionary Army, metal 
tray, two photographs of Ebenezer 
Hubbard’s house, and a piece of pine 
from Floating Bridge (8091; 8166); 
fragment of wood from the Old North 
Church (8137); frame containing copy 
of ‘‘South Carolina Gazette and Coun- 
try Journal”’ of Tuesday, November 15, 


| 


1768; frame containing twelve pieces of 


| Continental paper money used during 
the Revolutionary war; ‘‘Col. William 


W. McM. Woodworth. Crabs from | Washington’s Battle Flag” in frame 


the Maldive Islands, collected by Alex- — 
ander Agassiz (exchange) (40087); re- 
ceived through Dr. Walter Faxon, 21 
specimens (13 species) of fresh-water 
Crabs (gift) (41196). 


(illustration); frame containing auto- 
graph of Mrs. F. M. Pickens, a news- 
paper clipping, and a button from a 
military overcoat worn by General An- 
drew Pickens at the battle of Cowpens; 


Museum or Narurat History. (See 
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“Nationa Society or THE DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN 

* framed engraving of Moultrie will; 
framed portrait of Mrs. Iredell; ‘‘Copy 
of Treaty of 1795 between the United 
States and Spain;’’ bullet used during 
the Revolutionary war; goblet made 
from a piece of an oak tree at Mount 
Vernon, planted by General Washing- 
ton; strip of wood taken from a stool 
made from a piece of timber from the 
Mayflower; chip from a bench on which 
wounded soldiers were laid during the 
battle of Brandywine; bit of wood 
from the British man-of-war Somerset, 
which was lost off Cape Cod in 1783; 
four pieces of wood from Independence 
Hall, and a glass jar containing water 
from Jasper Springs (8238). Loan. 

Navy Department, Washington, D. C.: 
Received through Rear-Admiral R. B. 
Bradford. Sample of volcanic dust 
which fell aboard the American steam- 
ship Nevadam (39643); modelsof8 U. 8. 
vessels, with cases and tables for same 
(39676); two Locust gun-carriages cap- 
tured by the U. 8. Army, at Santiago, 
Cuba, in 1898 (40039); received through 
Bureau of Ordnance, Rear-Admiral 
Charles O'Neil, chief, revolving gun 
(small arms) (40555); received through 
Bureau of Equipment, A. C. Wren, act- 
ing chief, specimen of dust which fell 
on the decks of the steamship Hogarth 
while in the vicinity of Cape Verde 
Islands (40762); received through Bu- 
reau of Equipment, Rear-Admiral R. B. 
Bradford, chief, 2 specimens of volcanic 
dust, which fell upon the deck of the 
steamship Amazonense on March 22, 
1903, 190 miles to windward of St. Vin- 
cent Island, and upon the deck of the 
schooner Marion Louise on March 23, 
about 80 miles to windward of the same 
island (40910). Deposit. 

Navy-Yarp, Washington, D. C.: Re- 
ceived through Capt. E. C. Pendleton, 
superintendent of naval gun factory. 
Three photographs of revolving guns 
of early type. 40102. 

Netson, A., Eddyville, Ky.: 
Collection of Indian relics from rock 


Newson, A.—Continued: 
quarry near Eddyville. Purchase. 
40283. 

Nexson, C. Z., Galesburg, Ilk: Four 
plants from Illinois, including Nemo- 
phila menziesii Hook. and Arn, Calen- 
dula officianalis L., Eupatorium agerato- 
ides and Ambrosia trifolia L. 40538. 

Netson, E. W., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Twenty-six plants from North 
America (39710); 86 plants, collected 
in Mexico (40756). Purchase. (See 
under Department of Agriculture; also 
under Mrs. N. M. Brown. ) 


Nesmitn, H. M., Lone Grove, Tex.: 
Specimens of copper ores from Texas 
(40521); pecan nuts from Texas 
(40560). 

Newcoms, H. H., Boston, Mass.: Ten 
specimensof Chionobaskatahdin. 40332. 

Newcoms, Tenafly, N. J.: Two 
microscopic mounts of Polycistina. 
41093. 


Newton, Dr. W. 8., Oswego, Kans.: 


Specimen of WNaticopsis  altonensis 
McChesney. 40391. 

Newman, H. W., post quartermaster- 
sergeant, U. 8S. A., Fort Greble, James- 
town, R. I.: Indian baskets. Loan. 
7972. 

Newnes, Sir Grorce, Wildcroft, Putney 
‘Heath, London, England (received 
through G. A. Boulenger, British 
Museum): Fishes collected by the 
Southern Crow expedition. 39766. 


New York Aquarium, New York City: 
Moray (Channomurena vitiata), col- 
lected in Bermuda by Mr. Louis Mow- 
bray. 40105. 

New York BoranicaL Garpen, Bronx 
Park, N. Y.: Two plants (exchange) 
(39614; 39694); 143 plants collected on 
the Island of St. Kitts (exchange) 
(39717); received through Prof. 0. F. 
Cook, plant from St. Kitts (gift) 
(40061); 5 plants (exchange) (40045; 
40281) ; 44 plants from Porto Rico and 
St. Kitts (exchange) (40293); plant 
(exchange) (40359); 150 plants from 
the West Indies (exchange) (40361); 
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New York Boranicat Garpen—Cont’d. 
9 plants (exchange) (40426; 40489; 
40490; 40501; 40515); 102 plants from 
Mexico, presented to the New York 
Botanical Garden by the Duke of Lou- 
bat (exchange) (40731); 23 plants (ex- 
change) (40887; 40902; 41085; 41130; 
41153; 41204). 

Nrpsiack, Lieut. Commander A. P., 
U. S. N.: Three Moorish flint-lock 
guns. Loan. 8119. ; 

Nicxets, Joun M., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Types of three species of fossil bryo- 
zoan (exchange) (39696); fossils from 
the Rochester shales, Lockport, N. Y., 
and fossil bryozoans, Callopora (ex- 
change) (40337); 500 specimens of 
Paleozoic fossils (gift) (40355). 

Nrxon, 8. D., Baltimore, Md.: Two turtle 
shells, Chelopus guttatus (39955); stone 
axe, fossil shells, and a piece of petri- 
fied wood (40053); shells of a crab 
(Gecarcinus ruricola Linnzus) from 
Navassa Islands (40212). 

Notre, Coyuca de Catalan, Guer- 
rero, Mexico: Two specimens of tree 
cotton (39678) ; 9 specimens of minerals 
from Mexico (39953). 

Noon, A. H., Nogales, Ariz.: A meteorite 
weighing 113 pounds, from Arispe, 
Sonoro, Mexico. Purchase. L. P. X. 
41003. 

Nortn Caroiina Tatc AND Mrnine Com- 
PANY, Hewitts, N. C.: Specimens of tale 
collected by F. B. Laney. 41111. 

Norton, Nep, Colebrook, N. H.: Nickel 
ore (39807); sample of molybdenum 
from near Lexington, Vt. (40025). 

O’ Ne, Rear-Admiral U.S. N. 
(See under Navy Department. ) 

Osernoiser, H. C., Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture: Ten birds’ 
skins from Norway. 40517. 

Oapen, C. V. (See under Gerrit 8. Miller, 
jr.) 

Oapen, Dr. H. C., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Three plants from Wisconsin. 39779. 

Oxproyp, Mrs. T.8., Burnett,Cal.: Marine 
shells from California (40435; 41037). 

Oxea de, Don Sefior Server1ANo, Monte- 
video, Uruguay: Miscellaneous shells 
and chalcedonic geodes. 40005, 


Orcutt, C. R., San Diego, Cal.: Nineteen 
plants from California and Lower Cali- 
fornia (40723; 40826; 40886; 40903; 
41023; 41026; 41076). 

Orr, Lycurcus, Presto, Idaho. Bay 
guano from Idaho. 39880. 


Ossorne, A. C., Washington, D. C.: Two 
carvings made from peach stones. 
39915. 

Ostor, E. J., Alcott, Colo.: Specimen of 
Molucella levis L., from Oracle, Ariz. 
41201. 


| OsterHout, GrorGe E., New Windsor, 


Colo.: Specimen of an umbelifer from 
Colorado. 41025. 

Owen, F. D., War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Frame containing badges 
and cards relating to the unveiling 
ceremonies of the Rochambeau statue. 
39885. 

Owen, Mrs, M. W., Sepaculite, Panzos, 
Guatemala: Photographs illustrating 
the native arts of the wild Indian tribes 
in the interior of Guatemala (39881); 
Indian net bag (40421). 

Pace, L. W., Division of Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Rocks consisting 
of various road materials. 39968. 

Pavmer, Dr. Epwarp, Washington, D. C.: 
Ten species of land and fresh-water 
mollusks, isopods from Alvarez, State 
of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, and an in- 
sect (gift) (40407); 296 plants from 
Mexico (purchase) (40495); 65 plants 
from Mexico ( purchase) (40562) ; ethno- 
logical material collected in San Luis, 
Potosi, and San Felipe, Mexico (gift) 
(40581); 228 plants from Russia (pur- 
chase) (40658); fire fan (gift) (41109). 

Patmer, Dr. T. S., Department of Agri- 
culture: Turtle (Pseudemys concinna) 
from Louisiana. 40824. 

Pater, Wituam, U. 8S. National Mu- 
seum: Skin of Bald eagle (39984); 
specimen of Pinus strobus collected in 
Virginia (40455); 4 birds’ skins from 
South Carolina aud Cuba (40474). 

Pater, W. C., Goldsboro, N. C.: Geo- 
logical material. 40706. 

Pan-AMERICAN Ex Position, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(See under Government Board.) 
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Paris, France, pes Mines: Re- 
ceived through Prof. Henri Douville. 
Specimen and two pieces of the type 
specimen of Heterotrypa frondosa, Ed- 
wards and Haime. 40557. 


Paris, France, Museum or NATURAL 
History: Received through Prof. E. L. 
Bouvier. Fresh-water crabs (41216); 
received through Dr. M. Boule, pieces 
of the type specimen of the bryozoan 
representing the species Chetetes fron- 
dosus and Chextetes mammulatus d’ Orbi- 
gny (40417). 


Parisa, B., San Bernardino,. Cal.: | 
Plants from California (40207, 40508). 
Parker, A.C., Bridgton, N. J.: Myriapod 
(Judvis). 41211. | 

Parker, Cuar.es V., Trinidad, Colo.: | 
Foot bone of camel or Ilama-like ani- | 
mal common in western territoy dur-_ 
ing the Pliocene period. 40208. 


PaRKER, Joun W., Sergeant, U. 8. In- | 
fantry, Tanana, Samar, Philippine 
Islands: Beetle. 39816. 

Parker, WILLIAM F., Montezuma, Colo.: 
Snow- fly, Chionea niveicole Dean. 
40291. 

Parkuorst, J. H., U. S. National Mu- | 
seum: Judgment of a justice of the 
peace, dated October, 1826. 39898. 


Parkinson, T. B., Detroit, Mich.: Silu- 
riun and Devonian fossils. Purchase. 
41082. 

Parritt, H. W., London, England: 
Twenty-three specimens (14 species) 
of echinoderms and crustaceans. Ex- | 
change. 40274. 


Parsons, J. I., Colebrook, N. H.: Speci- 
men of Bill-fish (Round White fish) 
Coregonus quadrilateralis, 40769. 

PartripGE, R. H., Washington, D. C.: 
Specimen of gold in quartz, from Orange 
County, Va. Purchase. 40959. 

Patrerson, Miss Emity. (See under 
Egypt Exploration Fund. ) 

PAUMGARTEN, Baron P., Washington, 
D. C.: Flint-lock pistol of Austrian 
make. 40694. 

Payng, E. J., Olympia, Wash.: Specimen 
of gypsum from Alaska, 40411. 


Peck, J. Y., St. Augustine, Fla.: Eight 
plants from Florida. 40802. 

Penp.eton, Capt. E. C., U. 8. N. (See 
under Navy-yard, Washington, D. C.) 


PENNSYLVANIA Company, Cain- 
den, N. J.: Received through Walter 
Antrim. Diploma awarded by the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, 
1858, for the engine ‘“‘John Bull.” 
40511. 

Perpew, G. M., Cumberland, Md.: Two 
plants from the vicinity of Cumber- 
land. 39845. 

Perrow, B. B., Louisville, Ky.: Pistol of 
Henry Clay. Loan. 8272. 


Perrit, Miss Katuerine, Lexington, Ky.: 
Three photographs illustrating the 
primitive life of the Kentucky moun- 
taineers of Knott County, Ky. (40273); 
12 photographs representing the proc- 
ess of making woollen cloth by hand 
in the Kentucky mountains (39796). 


Pryster, Freperic J. pe. (See under 


St. Nicholas Society.) 

Prorpte, Orro F., Rutherford, N. J.: 
Three specimens of wulfenite from 
Plumosa Mine, Huepac, Orizpe, Sonora, 
Mexico (exchange) (40919); specimens 
of chalcedony, paramelaconite, pecto- 
lite, and thaumasite from various locali- 
ties (gift) (40953); 3 specimens of 
thaumasite from West Paterson, N. J. 
(exchange) (41097). 


Puaten, W. C., U. S. National Museum: 
Specimens of pyramorphite from near 
Patagonia, Ariz. (49668); rocks illus- 
trating the geology of Boston Basin 
(40553). 

Paornrx Woop anp Coat Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Received through Paul 
A. Brizard, secretary. Two Pima bas- 
kets. Purchase. L. P. X. 40633. 


PickergE.t, A. J., Prescott, Ariz.: Speci- 
men of Agave from Arizona. 40182. 


Prerre, Abbé, Moulins, France: Four- 


teen specimens of parasitic Hymenop-_ 


tera. 40879. 

Prxe River Granite Company, Amberg, 
Wis.: Two specimens of granite from 
quarries at Amberg. 40263. 
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Pinyan, A. H., Bisbee, Ariz.: Antler of 
deer ( Odocoileus) from Arizona. 39792. 

Prrer, C. V., Pullman, Wash.: Specimen 
of Sedum from Washington. 40033. 

Prirtier, H., Director del Instituto Fisico- 
Geogrifico Nacional, San Jose, Costa 
Rica: Nineteen plants from Central 
America (gift) (40184); 228 plants from 
Costa Rica (gift; purchase) (40292; 
40565); 156 plants from Costa Rica 
(purchase) (40566) . 

Puank, E. N., Decatur, Ark.: Received 
through Department of Agriculture. 
Plant from Arkansas. 39939. 

Piumacuer, Hon. E., U. 8, consul, Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela: Seven photographs 
of Venezuelan natives (49837) ; received 
through Department of State, 2 models 
of Indian huts (40159). 

Pouina, O. C., Quincy, Ill.: Eleven speci- 
mens of rare Lepidoptera (40013); 12 
specimens of Coleoptera, 22 specimens 
of Neuroptera, 2 specimens of Rhyn- 
chota, 6 specimens of Hymenoptera, 
and 71 specimens of Diptera (40594). 

Potiarp, C. L., and W. R. Maxon, U.S. 
National Museum: Two specimens of 
Cypripedium hirsutum and Caulophyllum 
thalictroides from Fairfax County, Va. 
(40457); specimen of Oypripedium 
hirsutum (40796). 

Pooie, Ricnarp, Poolesville, Md.: Bald 
eagle in immature plumage. 40621. 
Postal CaBLe Company, 
New York City: Received through 
William H. Baker, vice-president and 
general manager. Sample of the com- 
mercial Pacific cable laid between San 

Francisco and Honolulu. 40947. 

Porine, H. G., Sausalito, Cal.: Six pho- 
tographic views in Japan. 40617. 

Poro, W. L. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Poromac Execrric Power Company, 
Washington, D. C.: Received through 
L. E. Sinclair, superintendent. Fif- 
teen obsolete forms of arc lamps, etc. 
40913. 


Powe .t, J. D., Archer City, Tex.: Beetle 
( Dynastes tityus L.). 39633. 


Presie, E. A.: Man’s reindeer coat. 
Deposit. 8328. (See also under De- 
partment of Agriculture. ) 


Prever, Dr. Pierro. (See under Turin, 
Italy, Royal Museum. ) 


Price, Mrs. Jonn P., Florence, Ala.: 
Specimen of Thelyphonus giganteus. 
40839. 


Price, Miss 8. F., Bowling Green, Ky.: 
Fourteen specimensof ferns (exchange) 
(40004); 30 specimens, 5 species of 
fresh-water shells (gift) (40429). 

Priest, B. W., Norfolk, England: Fora- 
minifera from Jersey, England. Ex- 
change. 39997. 

Prinate, C. G., University of Vérmont, 
Burlington, Vt.: One hundred and 
ninety-two plants and 50 seeds from 
Mexico (40849; 41029; 41219; 41220). 
Purchase. (See also under Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ) 


Proxes, J. N., Jackson, Minn.: Speci- 
men of calcareous tufa from Des Moines 
River, Jackson. Exchange. 41052. 

Prouten, Mrs. Bertna, Cleves, Ohio: 
Beetle (Alaus -oculatus Linnzus). 
39630. 


Puaa, Jonn, Markleton, Pa.: Bat (Lasi- 
urus borealis). 39772. 


Purvon, Artuur, Arthur City, Tex.: 
Royal horned caterpillar, Citheronia 
regalis. 39598. 

Purpus, C. A., San Diego, Cal.: One hun- 
dred and eighty-four plants from Gal- 
ifornia and Central America (purchase 
and gift) (40453; 41022). (See under 
T. 8. Brandegee. ) 


Quaintance, Prof. A. L., Maryland Agri- 
cultural College, College Park, Md.: 
Types of Aleyrodes marlatti Quaintance, 
from Java, and Aleyrodes spinifera 
Quaintance, from Japan. 40644. 

Racusg, C. E., deputy minister of lands, 
mines, and fisheries, Quebec, Canada: 
Specimen of Salmon, Salmo salar. 
40296. 

Ragan, R. M., Greencastle, Ind.: Flint- 
chipped arrow point. 40000. 
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Rarrpen, Hon. B. D., U. 8. Consul, Ba- 
tavia, Java. Pair of Mouse deer ob- 
tained with the assistance of Dr. van 
Romburg, of the Botanic Gardens in 
Buitenzorg. 40434. 


Raps, Dr. W. L., U. 8. National Mu- 
seum: Rabbit ( Lepus americanus) form 
Spruce Lake, New York (39974); 4 eggs 
of Black-throated Green warbler, Den- 
droica virens, from New York (40862); 
egg of Short-tailed hawk, Buteo brach- 
yurus, from Florida (40870); nest and 
4 eggs of Russet-backed thrush, Hylo- 
cichla ustulata, from California (40925). 

Ramirez, Jost, Mexico, Mexico: Ashes 
from the volcano of Santa Maria in 
Guatemala. 40451. 

Ramspen, Cuarues D., Santiago, Cuba: 
Thirty-seven moths. 40095. 

Ramsey, N. A., Durham, N. C.: Rose 
gall representing the species Rhodites 
bedaguaris L. 40994. 

Ransome, F, L., U. 8. Geological Survey: 
Specimens of lawsonite from Tiburon 
Peninsula, Marion County, Cal. 40779. 

Rapp, Severin, Sanford, Fla.: Twenty- 
five plants from Florida (exchange) 


(39693); 37 plants from Florida (gift) 


(39788; 40110; 40205). 

Ratusun, Mrs. Ricnarp, Washington, 
D. C.: The ‘1,000’ puzzle and the 
“15” puzzle. 40651. 

Reap, Frank L., Bocas del Toro, Re- 
public of Colombia: Sixteen species of 
marine shells from Colombia. 40583. 

Rep, E. C., Museo de Concepcion, Con- 
cepcion, Chile: Large and valuable col- 
lection of Chilean insects, including 
Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and other 
orders, and consisting of 2,051 speci- 
mens. 40222. 

ReGan, Miss Genevieve, Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Conn.: Specimen of 
Galago kirkii (Gray) from South Af- 
rica. Purchase. 40176. 

Revercuon, J., Dallas, Tex.: Forty-two 
plants from Texas. (39727; 40267.) 
Reyno.ps, A. J., Connersville, Ind.: Ar- 

rows and spearheads. 40270. 

Raoaps, Dr. 8. J., Beaver Dam, Ky.: 

Plant from Kentucky. 39873. 
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Ruoaps, 8. N., Audubon, N. J.: Six speci- 
mens of Nymphzxa variegata from Clem- 
enton, N. J. (39884); specimens of 
Nymphxa advena from Haddonfield 
and Newton Creek, near Collingwood, 
N. J. (39303. ) 


Ricumonp, A. B., Patagonia, Ariz.: 
Specimens of native lead from Pata- 
gonia (39586; 39846); specimen of 
chalcanthite from Santa Cruz County, 
Ariz. (40064). 

Ricker, P. L., Washington, D. C.: Six 
hundred and thirty-nine plants from 
Maine (purchase) (39695); 5 plants 
from Mississippi (gift) (40140); 27 
plants from Maine (gift) (40239); 10 
specimens of lichens and Hepatica, 
principally from Florida and Georgia 
(gift) (40449). 

Rickert, C. B., New York City: Two 
plants from New York. 40992. 

Ricxsecker, A. E., Redfield, 8. Dak.: 
Two hundred and fifty plants from St. 
Croix, Dutch West Indies (purchase); 
39 specimens from St. Croix (gift) 
(40503 ). 

Rippiez, L. C., Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio: Four specimens of 
Hymenoptera. 40809. 


Ripeway, Rosert, U. 8. National Mu- 
seum: Twenty-one birds’ skins, a bird’s 
nest, and 2 sets of eggs, also a collection 
of plants (39604); skin of Great horned 
owl from Illinois (39986); specimen of 
Carolina paroquet, Conurus carolinensis 
(40518); 2 specimens of Carolina paro- 
quets (41142). 

Rirey, J. H., U. 8. National Museum: 
Common mole (Scalops aquaticus) from 
Falls Church, Va. (40200); 2 birds’ 
skins from Virginia (40416); skin of 
Great crested flycatcher, Myiarchus 
crinitus (40475); specimen of Spread- 
ing adder, Heterodon platyrhinus, from 
Falls Church (40808); 9 eggs of Wild 
turkey, Meleagris gallopavo silvestris, 
from Fairfax County (40930); set of 
eggs of Cooper’s hawk, Accipiter cooperi, 
from Virginia (41009). 

Rutey, Prof. R. R., Louisiana, Mo.: Fos- 
siliferous clay from the Kinderhook 
formation at Louisiana, 39868. 
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Rio Janerro, Brazit, Museo Nacional; 
received through Carlos Moreira. 
Specimens of recent Brazilian corals. 
40191. 

Rrrente, J., jr., Boston, Mass.: Marine 
shells. Exchange. 39756. 


Roserts, CHARLES G., Baltimore, Md.: 
Leaf of a South African plant repre- 
senting the species Leucadendron argen- 
tum R. Br. (40649); specimens of Coc- 
cid, sometimes known as ‘“‘ground 
pearls,’ from Cape Colony, Africa 
(40738). 

Roserts, Georce EF. 
States Mint. ) 

Roserts, Mrs. Percy, Monteagle, Tenn. : 
Plant. 39613. 

Roserts, Dr. T. S., Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Twelve specimens of Nymphza variegata 
from Lake Itasca, Minn. 39737. 

Rosertson, Prof. Cuarves T., Carlinville, 
Ill.: Nineteen species of Hymenoptera 
representing co-types, 4 species of 
Tiphiide, 13 species of Eumenide, and 
2 species of Ceropalidee. 40842. 


Rosrnette, F. M., Cochise, Ariz.: Eighty- 
one birds’ skins from Arizona. Pur- 
chase. 40232. 

Rostnson, J. H., Washington, D. C.: 
French bean from the District of Co- 
lumbia. 39785. 

Rosrnson, T. R., Lanham, Md.: One hun- 
dred and twenty plants collected at 
Thousand Isles, New York. Purchase. 
39886. 

Rosrnson, Capt. Wirt, U. 8. A., West 
Point, N. Y.: Two skins of Chordeiles 
minor and Blacicus pallidus, and a 
bird’s egg from tropical America 
(39969) ; miscellaneous insects (39971); 
specimen of Papilio homerus (40092); 
100 specimens of Lepidoptera (ex- 
change) (40269); 28 moths (40554); 
eggs of Ampullaria from Palm Beach, 
Fla. (40945). 

Hon. Bernarp 8., House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C.: Sam- 
ple of Manila hemp from the Philippine 
Islands, collected by Capt. George 
Curry, of Manila. 40638. 


(See under United 


Rocers, Dr. A. F., Columbia University, 
New York City: Ostracode-bearing rock 
from the coal measures of Kansas 
(40418); 5 specimens of Cyclus commu- 
nis from Kansas City, Mo. (40768). 

Romsure, Dr. van. (See under Hon. 
B. 8. Rairden.) 

Roonx, G. van, Rotterdam, Holland: 
One hundred and twenty specimens 
(42 species) of Coleoptera and 1 Cicada 
(40018); received through Dr. L. O. 
Howard, 55 beetles from Java, Bor- 
neo, and other localities (40170). Ex- 
change. 

Ross, A. G., Ferguson, 8. C.: Pupa of a 
butterfly (Papilio asterias). 39892. 

Ross, Dr. J. N., U. 8. National Museum: 
Small Mexican basket and 20 speci- 
mens of tortilla or corn cakes. 40855. 

Rousseau, Patieas, Notre Dame de Monts, 
Vendée, France: Nineteen trilobites, 5 
specimens of Bellerophon, and 4 other 
fossils from the Siluric of France. 
Exchange. 39859. 

Row.er, W. W., Ithaca, N. Y.: One 
hundred and thirty plants from the 
Isle of Pines, West Indies. Purchase. 
39916. 


| Rowxey, Prof. R. R., Louisiana, Mo.: 


Specimen of Lower Burlington decom- 
posed chert, containing minute fossils. 
40022. 

Royat Boranic GarRpENs. (See under 
Kew, London, England. ) 

Royat Garpens. (See under Calcutta, 
India. ) 

Museum. 
Italy. ) 

Royat Museum or Naturat History. 
(See under Stockholm, Sweden. ) 

Royat Zoo.oGicaL AND ANTHROPOLOG- 
ICAL-ETHNOGRAPHICAL Museum. (See 
under Dresden, Germany.) 

Royster, A., 
through J. W. Daniel, jr. Plant from 
Virginia. 39800. 

Rupirer, Mrs. M. L., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
“Old Line Whig flag,’’ used during 
the Henry Clay campaign at Arlington, 
Va., in 1840. 40083. 


(See under Turin, 
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Rurrix, Hon. J. N., U. 8. consul, Asun- | 


cién, Paraguay, South America. Na- 
tive feather costumes from Paraguay 
(purchase; 41089; L. P. X. 41090). 

Rum™et, Mrs. Franz. (See under Heirs 
of 8. F. B. Morse. ) 


Rummet, F. M., Washington, D. C.: 
Beetle ( Lycoptis villosa Casey). 40843. 

Russev.,Dr. Frank. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of Eth- 
nology. ) 

Russet, Prof. U. 8. Geological 
Survey: Ethnological material, mam- 
mals, and a bird from the Eskimos of 
the Lower Yukon (39927); volcanic 
material from Cinder Buttes, Idaho 
(40344). 

Russet, Wituiam. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of Eth- 
nology. ) 

Rust, H. N. (See under Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 
Ryrrson, R. G., Wayne, N. J.: Wam- 
pum belt of Seneca Indians. Loan. 

7892. 

Sr. Mary’s Acapemy, Monroe, Mich.: 
Received through Sister M. Catherine. 
Specimens of calcite from Monroe and 
a specimen of celestine from Scofield. 
40007. 

Sr. Nicnoias Socrery, New York City: 
Received through the committee, 
Charles A. Schermerhorn, Frederic 
de P. Foster, and Frederic J. de Peyster. 
Medal of the St. Nicholas Society com- 
memorating the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the granting of 
municipal government to New Am- 
sterdam. 41067. 

Sr. PererspurGc, Russia, ImperiaL Acap- 
EMY oF Sciences: Received through 
Dr. N. Knipowitsch. One hundred 
and two specimens (46 species) of land 
and fresh-water shells from central 
Asia. Exchange. 41051. 

San Jost, CostA Rica, Musro Nactiona.: 
Received through Prof. P. Biolley. 
Amphipods and crustaceans. (40625; 
41098. ) 

Sampson, Frank R., Woodcliffe, N. J.: 
Continental bill, 20 shillings, New Lon- 
don, 1776. 40588. 


Samson, Henry W., Washington, D. C.: 
Copper coin of Persia. 40653. 

Sanperson, Prof. E. Dwient, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, College 
Station, Tex.: Hermaphrodite speci- 
men of Orgyia leucostigma. 40401. 

SanpHaM, Henry, London, England. 
(See under Smithsonian Institution. ) 

Sanps, W. A., Auburndale, Fla.: Sphinx 
moth, Protoparce rustica Fabr. 39596. 

Sarkis, Dr. E. D., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Two pairs of Persian stockings, Persian 
cap, and Persian coin. 40897. 

Sartoris, Miss Netiie Grant. (See un- 
der Gen. F. D. Grant. ) 

Saunpers, E. E. & Co., Pensacola, Fla.: 
Trumpet-fish or flute-mouth, Fistularia 

Savace, J. G., Rosslyn, Va.: Beetle 
(Copris carolina L.). 39683. 

Savittz, M.H. (See under Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. ) 

Sayies, Ira. (See under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8. Geological Survey. ) 

ScHERMERHORN, CHARLES A. (See under 
St. Nicholas Society. ) 

Scnevuser, Miss E. W., Livingston, Mont. : 
Fifty-three plants from Yellowstone 
National Park. Purchase. 40542. 


Scui.p, P., New York City: Collection of 
insects from Costa Rica, including Co- 
leoptera, Hemiptera, Diptera, and 
Hymenoptera. Purchase. 39653. 

WILHELM, Halle-an-der-Saale, 
Germany: Ten mammals. (purchase) 
(40051); cast of an egg of Moa, Emeus 
craseus (gift) (40065) ; 6 squirrels from 
Java (purchase) (40074); 14 mammals 
from Java (purchase) (41135); skele- 
ton of a rabbit (purchase)t(40419); 11 
mammals from New Guinea (purchase) 
(40670); 4 specimens of Traguli from 
Ceylon (gift) (41059). 

Scumip, E. 8., Washington, D. C.: Par- 
rot (Amazona) (39985); Australian 
ground pigeon, Geophapsscripta (40468) ; 
monkey (40558); nightingale (40745); 
Indian starling, Temenuchus pagodarum 
(41177). 

Scuneck, Dr. J., Mount Carmel, IIL: 
Bat (Corynorhinus macrotis) (39842); 5 
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Scuneck, Dr. J.—Continued. 
plants from various localities in the 
United States (39960); specimen of 
Corynorhinus macrotis from Mount Car- 
mel (40522). 

Scuucnert, U. 8. National Mu 
seum: About 100 specimens of Helder- 
bergian material from Cumberland, Md. 
(39641); fossils collected in ‘Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Georgia (40177). 

Scuuetre, J. H., Greenbay, Wis. (re- 
ceived through the Biological Society 
of Washington, D. C.): Thirty speci- 
mens of Crategus. 41150. 

Scuuster, Apotr and Bensamin, Hol- 
brook, Ariz.: Two masks of Hopi In- 
dians from Walpi, Ariz. Purchase. 
40056. 

Scuwarz, Dr. E. A., Department of Ag- 
riculture: Five seeds from the West 
Indies collected by H. G. Hubbard 
(40221); 53 specimens of Lepidoptera 
from Cuba (40867). 

Scrpmore, Miss E. R., Washington, D. 
C.: Pencil outlines of a human foot 
(40606) ; brass fixed ammunition case 
for 4-pounder gun fired from the U. 8. 
8. Olympia, May 1, 1898 (40909); regu- 
lation army shoe worn during 1861-1865 
(40924) ; 113 specimens, including eth- 
nological material, ceramics, and relig- 
ious objects from China. Loan. 8373. 

Screntiric American, New York City 
received through Department of Ag- 
riculture): Specimen of Cryptostegia 
grandiflora Brown, from Mexico. 
39876. 

Scouiick, W. E., U. 8. National Museum: 
Bat (Nycticejus) from Oxonhill, Md. 
41079. 

Scorr, T. A., Washington, D. C.: Myria- 
pod found in a bunch of bananas. 
40202. 

Searg, A. (See under Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands. ) 

See, James W. (See under Charles L. 
Whitaker. ) 

Sercer, G. A., Branchville, Md.: Garter 
snake from Maryland (39895); black 
snake, Zamenis constrictor, from Branch- 
ville, Md. (40422). 


Seton, E. T., Wyndygoul, Coscob, Conn. : 
Eleven deer from Montana. Purchase. 
40938. 

Seton-Karr, H. W., Wimbledon, 8. W., 
England: Fifteen paleolithic imple- 
ments from the lateritic deposits of 
Poondi, India. 40597. 

Seymour, A. B., Cambridge, Mass: Speci- 
men of Trichomanes petersii from Tal- 
lulah Falls, Ga. 40640. 

Suaprock, T. T., Culpeper, Va.: Beetle 
( Dynastes tityus L.). 39636. 

SHANNON, Mrs. OsBporn, Washington, D. 
C.: Uniform worn by the late Goy- 
ernor Shannon, of Ohio and Kansas, 
when United States minister to Mexico 
in 1844. 39978. 

Saaw, Criarence H., Phoenix, Ariz.: 
Zufii shirt and a collection of photo- 
graphs. 40718. 

Suaw, George R., Arnold Arboretum, 
Boston, Mass.: Fifteen plants, includ- 
ing pine cones, etc., from Cuba and 
various localities (40625; 40688). 

Suaw, J. F., Somerset, Tex. (received 
through Department of Agriculture): 
Three plants (Cucumis dipsaceus Eh- 
reub, and Quercus virginiana Mill) from 
Texas. 41217. 

Suaw, R. E., Alberene, Va.: Burrowing 
snake, Carpophis amenus, from Vir- 
ginia. 39786. 

SHeckies, Joun E., Washington, D. C.: 
Immature Osprey or Fishhawk, from 
Bay Ridge, Md. 39734. 


Suetpon, E. P., Portland, Oreg.: Four 

plants from Oregon (exchange) (40114); 

8 plants from California and Oregon 

(gift) (40214; 40402; 40448); 250 plants 

from Oregon (purchase) (40677); 5 

| plants from Oregon (gift) (40883; 41169). 

SuepHerp, T. M., Alexandria, Va.: Plants 
from Texas. 39793. 

SHerRmpaAN, Mrs. Irene Rucker, and 
Trustees. Four 
pieces of Flemish tapestry, represent- 
ing scenes in the life of Alexander the 
Great. Deposit. 8458. 

| SHermMan, Jonn D., New York City: 


| Twenty-three specimens (6 species) of 


North American beetles. 39923. 
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Saerwoop, Anprew, Mansfield, Pa.: Pre- 
historic stone hammer (gift) (40382); 
collection of Upper Devonic vertebrate 
and invertebrate fossils from Pennsy]- 
vania (purchase) (41123). 

Satine, Mrs. Mary A., Washington, 
D. C.: Haversack and knife with car- 
tridge-case handle carried by the late 
Corpl. George F. Shilling during the 
Cuban campaign. 39949. 

Snort, Jonn W., Liberty, Ind.: Two 
plants. 40592. 

Sauretpr, Dr. R. W., New York City: 
Twospecimensof Alaus oculatus. 41006. 


Suuiak, Rev. Francis X., St. Ignatius 
College, Chicago, Ill.: Specimens of 
smoky quartzand other minerals( 40368; 
49960). 

Georce H., Havre de Grace, Md., 
Washington, D. C., and University of 
Chicago: Specimens of Sabbatia dodo- 
candra (L) B.8. P., and Pteridium aqui- 
linum (L) Kuhn (39899); plant from 
Virginia (39989); plant from New York 
(41114); 2 plants from New York 
(41131). (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Stpesotrom, H., Cheadle Hume, near 
Stockport, Cheshire, England: Forami- 
nifera from Great Britain and the Sey- 
chelles islands. Exchange. 39640. 

Sicourney, W. Washington, D. C.: 
Two hundred and thirty-one photo- 
graphic views of the Philippine Islands. 
40120. 

Simmonps, H. L., Los Angeles, Cal.: Rab- 
bit-skin blanket. Purchase. 40811. 
Simpson, C. B., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Five butterflies from Idaho. 

40868. 

Sims, CLaupe E., Doverhill, Ind.: Eight- 
een pentremites. Purchase. 39789. 
Sinciairn, L. E. (See under Potomac 

Electric Power Company. ) 

Sister M. Carnerine. (See under St. 
Mary’s Academy, Monroe, Mich. ) 

Ssostept, Dr. Ynave. (See under Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Royal Museum of Nat- 
ural History. ) 

Sxirr, F. J. V. (See under Field Co- 
lumbian Museum. ) 


Skinner, Dr. Henry, Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa.: Four 
specimens of Tegrodera aloga Skinner 
(cotypes). 41176. 


Svater, M., Washington, D.C.: 
Specimen of rutile from Roseland, Nel- 
son County, Va. 39941. 


Stosson, Mrs. A. T., Franconia, N. H.: 
Specimen of Dipteron (Elachiptera for- 
mosa Loew. ), from Mount Washington, 
New Hampshire (40016); 28 specimens 
of parasitic Hymenoptera (40089); 12 
specimens of parasitic Hymenoptera 
from Biscayne Bay, Florida (new to 
Museum collection) (40259). 

Smrrn, A. D., Peoria, Ill.: Myriapod ( Cer- 
matia forceps L). 41007. 


Smita, Miss Annie M., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Thirty specimens of mosses from North 
Carolina. Exchange. 41086. 


Sarrn, C. L., Iowa City, Iowa: Plant from 
Mexico. 41147. 

Sita, E. G., Arlington, Iowa: Prehis- 
toric copper spearhead. Loan. 7833. 
(Returned. ) 

Smirn, Grorce O. (See under Interior 
Department, U. 8. Geological Survey. ) 

Smirn, Henry, Milwaukee, Wis.: Three 
models of boomerangs. 40384. 


Samira, Hersert H., Pittsburg, Pa.: Two 
thousand one hundred and ninety-three 
plants from South America. Purchase. 
41206. 

Smirn, Jarep G., Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Honolulu, Hawaii. Re- 

‘ceived through Department of Agri- 
culture: Plants from the Hawaiian 
Islands. (39720; 39722; 41102.) 


Smrra, Prof. J. B., New Brunswick, N. 
J.: One hundred and nineteen slides 
showing parts of Lepidopteria mounted 
in balsam (40414); five types of Noc- 
tuids (40643. ) 


Capt. J. Baltimore, Md.: 
Three hundred and seventy-five plants 
from Central America and the West 
Indies. 41048. 

Smira, L. Berrranp, New York City.: 
Skull of young walrus ( Odobenus) from 
Franz Josef Land. 41107. 
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Smira, Mrs. §., Lincoln, Va.: 
Beetle (Desmocerus palliatus Forster) . 
41047. 

Samira, THorn, Isabella, Tenn.: Meteorite- 
iron from the southwestern section of 
Cherokee County, N. C. (purchase) 
L. P. X. (40746); specimens of zoisite 
(exchange) (41095). 

Smira & Wesson, Springfield, Mass.: 
New military revolver. 40122. 


SmrrHsonian Institution, Mr. 8. P. Lang- 
ley, secretary: 

Bronzed plaster bust of Cuvier. 39652. 
Bequeathed to the Institution by Mr. 
Charles Abert, through Miss Con- 
stantia Abert, Washington, D. C. 

Collection of weights and measuring 
apparatus purchased by Mr. 8. P. 
Langley from Mr. J. Charles Wohl- 
bold, Nuremburg, Germany. 40029. 


Bronze medal commemorating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Athenzeum 
of Brescia. 40973. Presented to the 
Institution by the Athenzeum. 

Original oil painting of ‘‘The March of 
Time.”’ 40194. Presented by Mr. 
Henry Sandham, London, England. 

Transmitted fromthe Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Mr. W. H. Holmes, chief. 

Ancient Mexican stone yoke, received 
through Mr. M. H. Saville (39590); 
collection of relics from ruins in 
Arizona, collected by Mr. Cecil A. 
Deane, Denver, Colo. (39591); 
through Miss Mabel M. Gould, war 
bonnet obtained from a Sioux Indian 
and a fur bag made by the Oglala In- 
dians (39650); received through H. 
E. Wadsworth, Indian war bonnet 
(39681) ; received through O. G. Har- 
desty, stone spearhead (39682); 
through Lieut. G. T. Emmons, 
U.S. N., Princeton, N. J., skin fur 
blanket obtained from the Chilcat 
Indians and an unfinished basket 
from the same tribe (39826); 50 bas- 
kets from Thompson River, British 
Columbia, 16 antique masks and a 
wooden seat from British Columbia, 
collected by Lieut. G. T. Emmons 
(39904) ; ethnological collection ob- 
tained by Dr. Frank Russell from 
the Pima Indians of Arizona (39990) ; 


SmirHsoniaN Instirution—Continued. 
collection,of baskets from the Pima 
Indians, obtained by Dr. Frank Rus- 
sell (39991); specimens of quarry site 
material from aboriginal quarries of 
Carter County, Ky., obtained by Mr. 
Gerard Fowke, Chillicothe, Ohio 
(40021); received through E. O. 
Matthews, collection of prehistoric 
stone relics (40048); baskets made by 
the Mission Indians, 2 pairs of yucca 
sandals from Santa Rosa, willow grain 
basket, 2 nets for carrying wild hemp, 
and a wooden needle, collected by 
Mr. H. N. Rust, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(40049); 90 ethnological objects from 
the middle West, obtained from the 
Indians of that section through Rev. 
Michael Dumarest (40071); 11 boxes 
containing archeological material 
from the shell heaps of Maine, col- 
lected by the late Frank H. Cushing 
(40192); 6 plastic figures of Egyptian 
gods, obtained through Mrs. Marie 
N. Buckman, Boston, Mass. (40231); 
ethnological material and geological 
specimens, collected by W J McGee, 
James Mooney, and others (40264); 
collection of pottery casts, etc. 
(40329); ethnological material, birds, 
and plants, collected by Mrs. M. C. 
Stevenson (40350); ethnological ma- 
terial, collected by Messrs. James 
Mooney, DeLancy Gill, A. E. Jenks, 
and others in Salt River Valley from 
among the Chippewa Indians, Cher- 
ckee Indians, and from localities in 
Mexico (40385); ‘collected by Mrs. 
M. C. Stevenson, sun shrine contain- 
ing a number of concretions, Hopi 
cotton kilt, embroidered and painted, 
to be used at the base of a white 
mask, tablet belonging to a plumed 
serpent, red pottery bowl (archaic), 
fragments of pottery from ruins west 
and northwest of Zufli, and a fetish 
of Kolouise (40396); Pegan costume, 
obtained from .William Russell, 
Washington, D. C. (40572); received 
through Mr. W. H. Holmes bronze 
medal of the Geographical Society of 
Roumania, June 15, 1900 (41016); 
stone implements from the West In- 
dies, consisting of 800 specimens 
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SmiTHsoniaNn 
(41087) ; photographs and other ma- 
terial pertaining to physical anthro- 
pology (41138). Deposit. 

Transmitted from the National Zoological 
Park, Dr. Frank Baker, superin- 
tendent: 

Specimen of Tantalus loculator (39625) ; 
monkey (Cebus hypoleucus); lynx 
rufus floridanus); monkey 
( Macacus maurus); lynx ( Lynx cana- 
densis) (39626); specimen of Lynx 
rufus, llama; Cebus; specimen of Lu- 
tra hudsonica; specimen of Felis leo 
and Macacus cynomolgus (39928); 
specimen of nine-banded Armadillo 
and specimen of Cebus (39929); speci- 
men of Cebus and a lion (39930); 
Lanzarotte pigeon, Great blue heron, 
and Bald eagle (39931) ; White stork 
and Sun bear (39932); Tasmanian 
wolf, Thylacynus cinocephalus, and 
Ocelot, Felix pardalis (39944); speci- 
men of Nicobar pigeon (39945); 
Leadbeater’s cockatoo (39946); boa 
constrictor (39947); Alligator lizard, 
Scelephorus and Glass snake, Ophio- 
saurus ventralis (40164); Prairie dog 
(Cynomys ludovicianus); _Black- 
handed Spider monkey, Ateles geoff- 
royi; Apella monkey, Cebusapella; Ca- 
puchin monkey, Cebuscapucinus; kan- 
garoo (Macropus); Prong-horn ante- 
lope, Antilocapra americana (40165); 
Roseate spoonbill, Ajaja ajaja, and 
specimen of Bull snake, Pituophis 
sayi (40166) ; 2 Bald eagles, Haliaxtus 
lucocephalus (40167); buffalo (Bison 
americanus), and a specimen of Pha- 
langista (40168); specimen of Dasy- 
procta aguti (40209); specimen of 
Hyacinthine macaw, Anodorhynchus 
hyacinthinus (40211); bittern (40252) ; 
specimen of Rocky Mountain sheep, 
Ovis montana (40253); Woodland 
caribou, Rangifer caribou, and skele- 
tons of Woodland caribou and 
Rangifer caribou (40254); 2 speci- 
mens of American bison, Bison 
americanus; Sun bear, Ursus malay- 
anus; and 3 specimens of Felis 
leo; Gray wolf, Canis lupis griseo- 
albus (40437); skin and skeleton of 
Red kangaroo, Macropus rufus, 
and Binturong, Arctictes binturong 


SmirHsoniaN 


(40438); gopher snake, Spilotes corais 
couperii (40439); 3 Parson finchesand 
a California condor, Pseudogryphus 
californianus (40440); Golden eagle, 
Aquila chrysextor; 2 specimens of 
Strawberry finch, 2 Painted finches 
and a Black duck (40441); 4 Painted 
finches, Gray-coated mundi, Nasua 
narica, and a boa constrictor (40442) ; 
Six-banded armadillo, Dasypus vil- 
losus, and a boa constrictor (40443); 
Java sparrow (40444); specimen of 
Pea-fowl, Pavocristatus (40770) ; Black 
swan, King parrakeet, grouse, and 
Whistling swan (40771); turtle ( Che- 
lone imbricata) ; iguana (Iguana tuber- 
culata); Gila monster, Heloderma sus- 
pectum (40772); Marsh hawk, Circus 
sp.; 2 Painted finches; White stork, 
Ciconia alba, and a Pea-fowl, Pavo 
cristatus (40773); Rocky Mountain 
sheep, Ovis montana; 2 specimens of 
American bison, Bison americanus; 
Prong-horn antelope, Antilocapra 
americana; Black squirrel, Sciurus 
carolinensis; Bay lynx, Lynx rufus; 
Black bear, Ursus americanus; Agouti, 
Dasyprocta (40774); monkey (Cerco- 
pithecus) (40775); Mandarin duck, 
Dendronessa galericulata (40860); Ro- 
seate spoonbill, and Hawk-bill turt!» 
(40861) ; Parrakeet, Flamingo ( Phe- 
nicopterusruber ), Golden eagle, Aquila 
chrysetor, Loon (Urinator imber) 
(41116); Snowy owl, Nyctea nyctea; 
Mandarin duck, Dendronema galericu- 
lata; Parrakeet (Amazona); 2 speci- 
mens of Phenicopterus ruber (41118); 
Spidermonkey, Ateles (41117) ; kanga- 
roo (Macropus giganteus); Gray wolf, 
Canis lupus griseo-albus (41115); Green 
heron, Ardea virescens, and common 
boa, Boa constrictor (41119); specimen 
of Macacus cynomolgus; Mexican 
Agouti, Dasyprocta mexicana; Euro- 
pean porcupine, Hystrix cristata; Col- 
lared peccary, Dicotyles tajaca; Eyra 
cat, Felis eyra; and Fallow deer, 
Dama vulgaris (41120); Gray wolf, 
Canis lupus griseo-albus (41143); 2 
specimens of Sandhill crane, Grus 
canadensis (41144). (See under E. 
Meyenberg. ) 
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Smyrn, C. H., Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y.: Specimens of Syracuse 
dyke. 40236. 

WALTER O., Washington, D. C.: 
Carborundum, artificial corundum, and 
pencils made from artificial graphite, 
from the International Acheson Graph- 
ite Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
39958. 


Snoperass, Prof. R. E., Washington Ag- 
ricultural ExperimentStation, Pullman, 
Wash.: Three specimens of Palmodes 
morio Hohl. 41081. 

Snyper, Bianprx, Washington, D. C.: 
Three iron-pointed arrows used by 
Bornu negroes, Sudan. 40189. 

Snyper, J. O. (See under Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. ) 

Soetner, G. W. H., Washington, D. C.: 
Ten specimens (2 species) of land shells 
from the District of Columbia. 40589. 

Somers, Mrs. H., Santa Barbara, Cal.: 
Plant from California. 40323. 

Sowrersy & Futton, London, England: 
Specimen of Voluta mammilla Gray. 
Purchase. 40637. 

Spatn, L. (See under Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Spencer, A. C., U. 8. Geological Survey: 
Two plants (fruits of cycads) from Ha- 
bana, Cuba. 40499. 

Mr. (See under Dr. D. T. 
Day.) 

“Sports Chicago, Ill.: Dipter- 
ous larva taken from the nasal cavity 
of aspike buck captured at Monterey 
County, Cal. 39911. 

Sranpinaer, Dr. A., and A. Bana-Haas, 
Berlin, Germany: Seven hundred and 
sixty-eight butterfliesand moths. Pur- 
chase. 41213. 

Stanton, Dr. T. W., U. Geological 
Survey: Plant from California. 39664. 

Strate Department. (See under Hon. 
E. H. Plumacher. ) 

Strate Museum, Raleigh, N.C.: Received 
through Mr. H. H. Brimley. Type 
specimen of Notropis brimleyi and rep- 
resentatives of several other species of 
Cane River fishes (40336); salamanders 
and snakes from North Carolina 
(40661 ). 


Srearns, W. A., Atlanta, Ga.: Fossils 
and Unionidx. 39647. 

Srespins, James K., Ashtabula, Ohio: 
Opal. Deposit. 40010. 

Sreete, E. 8., Department of Agricul- 
ture: Fourteen plants from the District 
of Columbia and Maryland. (39761; 
40220. ) : 

Sreere, J. B., Ann Arbor, Mich.: Three 
specimens of weasels ( Putorius). 41013. 

Sresnecer, Miss Txora, Christiania, 
Norway: Forty-six mammals from Ovre 
Eggdale, Norway (40312); 66 small 
mammals from Norway (41032). Pur- 
chase. 

Srerki, Dr. V., New Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Specimens of Branchipus and ostracods. 
40931. 

Srerrett, J. A., Springland, Pierce Mill 
road, Washington, D. C.: Specimen of 
Hawkmoth, Philampelus pandorus Hiib- 
ner (39839); 21 specimens of dragon- 
flies from Raquette Lake, New York 
(40017). 

Srevens, A. F., Pond, Ark.: Four speci- 
mens of Lower Carboniferous fossils 
from Pond. 40303. 

Srevens, F. L., State Agricultural College, 
Raleigh, N. C.: Plant. 39675. 

Srevens, I. W., Cedar, Colo.: Specimens 
of ores. 39592. 

Srevens Institute or TecHNnoLocy, Ho- 
boken, N. J.: Received through Mr. 
S. P. Langley. Brass Barton button. 
40223. 

Srevenson, Mrs. M. C. (See under 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
Ethnology.) 

Srewart, Mrs. A. A., St. James, Long 
Island: Twospecimens of beetle repre- 
senting the species Xyloryctes satyrus. 
40037. 

Srewart, Frank H., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pottery fragments from Salem County, 
N. J. 40712. 

Srewart, Sampson T., Little Rock, Ark.: 
Two valves of a species of Unio, with 
attached pearls. Purchase. 40079. 

Stitwe_t, L. W., Deadwood, 8. Dak.: 
About 700 specimens of Jurassic fossils 
from Wyoming and South Dakota. 
Purchase 39733. 
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Sririina, E. B., Denver, Colo.: Herned 
toad and eight young ones. 39894. 

SrockHoim, SwepEen, Royat Museum or 
Naturat History: Received through 
Dr. Yngve Sjéstedt. Two hundred and 
ninety-seven specimens of exotic Lepi- 
doptera. Exchange. 39657. 

Sropparp, H. L., Stuttgart, Ark.: Seven 
photographs of mound relics. 40288. 

Strong, Miss East Lexington, 
Mass.: Plan of Washington City, 1800, 
and figure of General Washington, 
stamped on linen. 40580. 

SrotsennurG, Hon. J. H., New Albany, 
Ind.: Received through 8. 8. Gorby, 
Horsecave, Ky. Samples of halloy- 
‘site from various localities in Hart 
County, Ky. 41035. 

Stroy, Springvale, Va.: Stone 
ax found on Springvale farm, Fairfax 
County, Va. 41162. 

Srranp, Emsr., Christiania, Norway: 
Two hundred and sixty-one specimens 
of Lepidoptera and 20 specimens of 
Orthoptera. Exchange. 40823. 

Srrorner, Jonn, Charlestown, W. Va.: 
Received through G. M. Beltzhoover, 
jr. Autograph note dated January 28, 
1788, signed by James Rumsey. Loan. 
8467. 

Srroup, Miss Lavra, Jamesport, Mo.: 
Maple leaves infested with insects. 
39597. 

Sruart, Dr. 8. C., Washington, D. C.: 
Alcoholic snakes from South Africa. 
41195. 

SruBBLEFIELD, Mrs. ANNA, Cumberland, 
Md.: Specimen of Edriocrinus sacculus, 
and two large segments of a crinoid 
column from the Oriskany of Franklin, 
Pendleton County, W. Va. 40505. 

Srurrz, B., Bonn, Germany: Two casts 
of human skulls from the quaternary, 
near Prague. Purchase. 40403. 

Suter, Henry, Auckland, New Zealand: 
Five specimens (five species) of marine 
shells from New Zealand (40548); 18 
specimens of Unionid (40933). 

Swezey, Orro H., Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio: Eight specimens of 
parasitic Hymenoptera. 40552. 


Sypney, New Wags, AUSTRALIA, 
Boranic GarpENs: Received through 
J. H. Maiden, director. Thirty plants 
from New South Wales. Exchange. 
40473. 

Tarr, J. A., U. 8. Geological Survey: 
Specimen of Nymphzxa_ dealbata 
(39936); specimen of Notholana ‘deal- 
bata collected in Indian Territory 
(40002). 

Tarnter, C. 8. (See under C. C. Bell.) 

Tasstn, Wirt, U. S. National Museum: 
Collection of pieces of rope made into 
square knots, splices, bends, hitches, 
ete. (40175); two diamond crystals 
(40873). (See under J. F. Fargo.) 


Tay.or, ©. B., Kingston, Jamaica: Four 
specimens of tree-toads and a snake, 
from Jamaica. 40531. 


Tepescue, Leon G., University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio: Specimens 
of Calymene .niagarensis Hall, from 
Grafton, Ill. 39589. 

Tue Curio, Phoenia, Ariz.: Received 
through Paul A. Brizard. Three 
Apache bowl-shaped baskets. Pur- 
chase. 41056. 


Tomas, Henry, Manomet, Mass.: Wa- 
ter-lizard, Ambystoma maculatum, from 
Massachusetts. 40689. 


Tuomas, OLpFIELD, British Museum of 
Natural History, London, England: 
Skeleton of Lepus and skeleton of 
Pedetes; also two skins and skulls of 
Microtus (40539); South American 
mammals (40665). (See under Lon- 
don, England, British Museum of Nat- 
ural History.) ° 


Tompson, Huan M., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pseudomorph of pyrite-galena from 
southwestern Missouri. 40365. 


Tuompson, Dr. J. C., U. 8. N., Navy- 
yard, New York City: Fishes from 
the vicinity of Dry Tortugas, Florida, 
including Auchenopterus, Malacoctenus, 

Microspathodon, Holocentrum, FElops, 
and Ogilbia. 40601. 

Tuorn, A. E., U. 8. National Museum: 
Two salamanders from Twining City, 
D. ©. (40057; 40118). 
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Tiipxn, J. E., University of Minnesota, | Tsucnipa, T., Zoological Laboratory, 


Minneapolis, Minn.: One hundred | 
plants. Purchase. 39711. 
O., Chakolaskee, Fila.: Three | 
plants from Florida. 40958. 
Toumey, J. W., Yale University, New | 
Haven, Conn.: Twohundredandeighty | 
plants from Arizona. 0136. 


Townsenp, C. H., U. S. Fish Commission: 
Specimen of Petaurus, supposed to be 
from New Guinea. 39973. 

Townsenp, Prof. C. H. T. (See under 
Department of Agriculture; also under | 
Prof. T. D. A. Cockerell. ) 


Townsenp, J. A., received through De- 
partmentof Agriculture. Twenty-seven | 
plants collected in Oregon. 40765. 


TowNsEND-BARBER TAXIDERMY AND Zoo- | 
LoaicaL Company, El Paso, Tex.: Im- 
perial Woodpecker (39725) ; male speci- | 
men of Mountain Sheep, Ovis mexicanus, 
from Carrizal Mountains, Mexico (L. P. 
X.) (40289); through C. H. T. Town- 
send, president, female specimen of | 
Ovis mexicanus from Carrizal Mountains | 
(40290). Purchase. 

Tracy, N. B., Auburn, Me.: Six speci- | 
mens of fribolite schist from Auburn. | 
40693. | 


TRAPHAGEN, F., Bozeman, Mont.: Speci- 
mens of bismuthinite, stephanite, and _ 
corundum from Montana. Exchange. 
40130. : 

Trask, Mrs. Buancne, Avalon, Cal.: Four 
specimens of Cotyledons from Califor- 
nia (39852); received through Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 5 plants from San 
Clemente Island, California (40240); 84 
plants (purchase ) (40610); specimen of | 
Tylodina funginaGabb (40714) ; 16plants 
from California (40923; 41200); 4 ma- 
rine shells from California (41046). | 
(See also under Department of Agri- | 
culture. ) 

Trevease, Dr. Missouri Botan- | 
ical Garden, St. Louis, Mo.: Specimen 
of Agave morrisi. 39963. 

Trina Museum, Tring, England. (See 
under R. H. Beck.) 

True, Dr. F.W., U. 8. National Museum: 
Plant from Maine. 39883. 


Misaki, Japan: Rodents and small 
mammals from Japan. (40137; 41033.) 
Purchase. 


| Turin, Iraty, Museum: Received 


through Dr. Pietro Prever. Specimens 
of fossil Nummulites and Orbitoides. 
Exchange. 40256. 


Utrica, E. O., U. 8. Geological Survey: 
About 1,250 species of Paleozoic plants, 
corals, echinoderms, pteropods, and 
crustaceans, including about 180 type 
lots and 10,000 specimens (purchase) 
(39866); meteorite from Christian 
County, Ky. (purchase) L. P. X. 
(40543); about 75,000 specimens of fos- 
sil bryozoans representing about 1,200 
species, with nearly 670 types (pur- 
chase) (41179); crinoids, bryozoans, 
brachiopods, and trilobites, represent- 
ing principally the Lower Silurian 
system of the Mississippi Valley (pur- 
chase) L. P. X. (41180). 


| UnpErwoop, Jonn, Washington, D. C.: 


Spencer rifle. Purchase. 40050. 

Unrrep States Mint, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Received through George E. Roberts, 
director. Bronze memorial medal of 
President McKinley, and a bronze cop- 
per medal of Lieut. Victor Blue. Pur- 
chase. 40311. 

Unrrep States NationaL Museum: The 
following models were made in the 
Anthropological Laboratories: Plaster 
cast of Egyptian scarab (39765); model 
of a Chinese musical instrument (34749) ; 
model in plaster of a Mexican collar or 
yoke (39750); model of drilled ceremo- 
nial butterfly and models of a polished 
stone knife and a stone club (39751); 
model of an arghool (39825); four 
models of a Jouet (40072); three plas- 
ter casts of a large Mexican idol and 
three plaster casts of a small Mexican 
idol (40145) ; two models of the ‘‘ Tower 
of Silence’’ (40158); four casts of Costa 
Rican metate (40234); four casts of a 
stone yoke from Mexico (40235); two 
copies of a large whistle (Spapakuilla) 
and a copy of a double reed (40241); 
model of a marine trumpet (40261); 
three casts of a stone yoke (40286); 
two casts of stone ‘“‘Palmas’’ (40287); 
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Unrrep States Nationa Museum—Con- 
tinued. 
four casts of ‘‘Bear Mother’’ (40306); 
Eskimo head, cast and painted 
(40327); four casts of Costa Rican 
metate (40366); four casts from 
sculptured sandstone block (40381); 
four casts of Porto Rican collar (40397); 
four casts of a stone collar (40549); 
mold and two casts of the Lansing skull 
(40551); four casts or carved stone 
metate from Nicaragua (40598); four 
casts of stone ‘“‘God of Water’’ from 
Mexico (40599); four casts of stone 
head (40620); four casts of a stone head 
(40650); four casts of an Effigy vase 
(40652); four casts of a large stone 
metate (40656); four casts of a stone 
chair from Ecuador (40657); four mod- 
els of Papages flute or flageolet (40761); 
mold and cast of marble bust of Prof. 
8S. F. B. Morse (40777); plaster cast 
of wooden handle for stone hatchet 
from the B. E. Dodge collection 
(40786); copy of flute (40822); set of 
Seneca gambling dice (40880); two 
Seneca horn rattles (40865) ; model of 
adugout canoe (40905); Sioux shot 
stick (40907); bowl and six dice used 
in the Seneca Indian gambling bone 
game (40916); cast of stone sculpture 
of a human female figure (40917); 
models of obsolete Seneca implements 
with written history of each (40939); 
five models of obsolete implements 


used by the Seneca Indians (40974); 
cast of human figure (40979); cast of | 
human figure (40980); cast of human | 
figure (40981); cast of carved stone | 
mask (40982); cast of tripod vase | 
(40983); cast of pipe (41064); cast of | 
pipe (41065); cast of large obsidian 
cutlass (41223). 

Vatway, Dr. W. H., Cleveland, Ohio. | 
Seven hundred specimens of European 


Coleoptera and 84 specimens of Lepi- 
doptera. 40070. 


VanperBurG, E. C., New York City: 
Two plants from Guatemala. 39715. 


Van Deman, H. E., Washington, D. C.: | 
Four oyster shells from Terre Bonne | 
Bay, Louisiana. 40405. 


Van Dyxe, Dr. E. C., East Oakland, 
Cal.: Three hundred and twenty-six 
specimens of insects, including Diptera, 
Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, 
and other orders. 39655. 

Vavenan, T. Wayianp, U.S. Geological 
Survey: Six species of land shells from 
Salt Mountain, Alabama. 39593. (See 
under Interior Department, U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey. ) 

Verrcn, James, anD Sons, Royal Exotic 
Nursery, Chelsea, England: Six hun- 
dred and fifty-nine plants from China. 
40482. 

VenaBLE, E. P., Vernon, British Colum- 
bia: Seven specimens of Hymenoptera. 
40415. 


VerritL, A. H., New Haven, Conn.: 
Fifty specimens of Lepidoptera. 40091. 

Very, C. F., Big Clifty, Ky.: Samples of 
asphalt from Kentucky. 40299. 

Vienna, Austria, K. K. Naturuistori- 
scHEs Hormvuseum: One hundred speci- 
mens of Cryptogams from Europe 
(39706); 115 specimens of Kryptogamx 
exsiccatey, Cent. VIII (40733). Ex- 
change. 

Wapswortn, H.E. (See under Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bureau of Eth- 
nology. ) 

Watcorr, Hon. C. D., Director U. 8S. 
Geological Survey: Snake ( Lutzenia va- 
grans), from Grand Cafion, Arizona 
(40977); specimen of Middle Carbon- 
iferous sandstone slab with reptile 
tracks, collected on the Grand View 
trail, Grand Cafion, Arizona, by Mr. 
Walcott (41094). (See under Interior 
Department, U.S. Geological Survey. ) 

Watcort, Mrs. H. L. T., Claremont, Cal. : 
Twenty-five specimens of land-shells 
from California. 40750. 

Waker, Dr. R. L., Carnegie, Pa.: Fer- 
ruginous concretions and geological 
specimens (40728; 40799) . 

Watuine, W. P., Comer, Oreg.: Speci- 
men of arsenopyrite, or mispickel, and 
arsenide of iron. 40961. 


Wa rows, F.A. (See under Department 


of Agriculture. ) 


Watsi, Harry, Washington, D. C.: Two 
fire sticks. 40506. 
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Watsn, Dr. Jonn, Washington, D. C.: 
Ten skulls and two lower jaws of 
Eskimos from Greenland, and a piece of 
a vertebra. 39976. 

War Department, received through 
Quartermaster-General Ludington, U 
8. A. Two United States Army regu- 
lation rifles (40430); received through 
Brig. Gen. William Crozier, chief of 
Ordnance Department, collection of 
models of obsolete ordnance and ord- 
nance stores (40848). Deposit. 

Army Medical Museum: Instruments for 
temporary use in physical anthro- 
pology. Loan. 8439. 

Warp, Cuarves G., Rochester, N. Y.: 
Cast of the interior of brain cavity of 


the Neanderthal skull. Purchase. 
40782. 
Warp, H. A., Chicago, Ill.: Meteorite 


from Aleppo, Syria (purchase) (39940) ; 
meteorite from Baratta, New South 
Wales (purchase) (40069); meteorite 
from Gilgoin station, New South Wales 
(exchange) (40086); slab of a meteorite 
from Arispe, Sonora, Mexico (pur- 
chase) L. P. X. (40297); meteorite from 
Bath Furnace, Kentucky (exchange) 
(40587); two meteorites (exchange) 
(40705); meteorite from Majalahti, 
Finland, weighing 346 grams (ex- 
change) (40764). 

Warp, Rowianp (Liwtrep), London, 
England: Specimen of Norwegian elk, 


Paralces (40783); giraffe ( Giraffa) from 
the northern part of Lake Baringo 
(40790). Purchase. L. P. X. 
Warp’s Naturat Scrence 
ment, Rochester, N. Y.: Trilobite (Jso- | 
telus) and a cystid from Trenton Falls, | 
New York (39745); banded diabase 
dike in granite from Norway, Maine; | 
orbicular diorite from Corsica; porphy- 
ritic diabase from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Canada (39848); skeleton of Rhea, or 
South American ostrich (40151); 3 | 


specimens of quartz (L. P. X.) (40672); | . 


skin of Platypus and egg of Apteryx | 
(L. P. X.) (40748); 11 casts of meteor- | 
ites (41045). Purchase. 
J. 8., Wilmington, Mass.: 
Eight adult end 6 young Greenland | 
hares, 3 white foxes and 2 blue foxes 
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Warpath, J. 8.—Continued. 
(40024); 5 young Arctic hares 
Purchase. 

Warner, W. V., Washington, D. C.: Six 
specimens of Culex signifer Coq. 40512. 

Warren, E. R., Colorado Springs, Colo. : 
Plants from Colorado: 26 photographs 
of plants. 40634. 

Wasnrneton, Dr. H. 8., Locust Grove, 
N. J.: Two specimens of iron ore. 
40727. 

Waters, Dr. C. E., John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md.: Specimen of 
Corallor hiza (39832); 3 plants from 
Hampton, Maryland (40185); 15plants 
principally collected in Maryland 
(40370. ) 


(40119). 


Warkins, W. G., Grizzly Flats, Cal.: 


Twenty-two ferns from California 
(39690; 40519; 40700. ) 

Weaver, J. M., Rileyville, Va.: Speci- 
men of Neuropteron, Corydalus cognata 
Hagen. 39815. 

Weser, J. H., Oroville, Cal.: Specimen 
of argentiferous-auriferous copper from 
Josephine County, Oregon. 40734. 

Wesster, Prof. F. M., Urbana, IIL: Re- 
ceived through Department of Agricul- 
ture. Specimens of parasitic Hymen- 
optera. 39818. 

Weep, Prof. W. H., U. 8S. Geological 
Survey: Two specimens of Mexican 
pines. 40697. 

Weeks, F. B. (See under Interior De- 
partment, U. 8. Geological Survey. ) 


| Weiss, L. M., Good Hope Mine, Vulcan, 


Colo.: Ten specimens of native tellu- 
rium and copper telluride from Good 
Hope Mine. 40631. 

| Weits, Mrs. James H. (See under Mrs. 
Mary Bryson. ) 

| WENZEL, H. W., Philadelphia, Pa.: Six- 
teen specimens of Coleoptera. 40012. 

Westey, Witu1am & Son, London, Eng- 

land: Graphometer and a hydrome- 

ter. Purchase. 40525. 

Waeaton, Mrs. F.G. (See under Mrs. 
F. G. d’ Nautville. ) 


Wuee.er, W. M., University of Texas, 


Austin, Tex.: Ten reptiles from Texas. 
40586. 
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WHEELER, Professor. (See under Hubert 
Lyman Clark. ) 

Wuiraker, Cuarves L., Hamilton, Ohio: 
Received through James W. See. Span- 
ish hand press electrotype from Cuba. 
40272. 

Wauire Burra.o, Watonga, Okla.: Chey- 
enne war bonnet. Purchase, L. P. X. 
40544. 

Wuirr, Dr. C. A., Washington, D. C.: 
Two specimens of clover from Europe 
and Ameriea. 40266. 

Waite, Davin, U. 8. Geological Survey: 
Two specimens of ferns from Pennsy]- 
vania (39810); specimens of bitumi- 
nous coal from Ohio and West Virginia 
(40195) ; 3 plants from Virginia (40367) ; 
slab of rock from Mahoning, Armstrong 
County, Pa. (40892); skull of Pine 
mouse, Microtus pinetorum, from Web- 
ster Springs, W. Va. (41108). 

Miss C. R., Richfield Springs, 
N. Y.: Plant. 39667. 


Wineeon, J., Maryland Academy of Sci- 
ence, Baltimore, Md.: Three speci- 
mens of Oriskany corals from Cumber- 
land, Md. 40277. 


Wipmeyer, G. W., Elk City, Idaho: 
Specimens of kaolin. 41061. 


Wiesuscn, F., New York City: 
Twenty specimens (10 species) of Ter- 
tiary fossils from an asphalt mine, Mina 
Angela Elmira, near Bejucal, province 
of Habana, Cuba. 39849. 

Wiaat, W. F., Washington, D. C.: Two 
hundred and sixty-six plants from Cal- 
ifornia. 40125. (See also under De- 
partment of Agriculture. ) 

Witcox, Miss Erne, Florahome, Fla.: 
Gold-framed minature of the brother 
of General Ripley. Loan. 8070. 


Wiper, Prof. Frank A., University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak.: 
Three specimens of Unio priscus, and 
two specimens of Campeloma producta ; 
also fossil plants. 40080. 

Wukinson, D. F., Montevallo, Ala.: Al- 
bino squirrel (Sciurus). 40751. 

Witurams, T. A. ‘(See under Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. ) 


WILLIAMSBURG ScrentiFic Society, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Received through 
Louis Kirsch, president. Two speci- 
mens of cut and polished golden topaz 
(exchange) (39644); five cut and pol- 
ished amethysts (gift) (39713. ) 

WituiaMson, Prof. E. B., Bluffton, Ind.: 
Six specimens of dragon flies (40530); 
fragments of three species of Cambarus 
from near Bluffton (39763); two speci- 
mens of Crayfish (Cambarus blandin- 
git acutus) from Wells County, Ind. 

(40984). 

Witus, Barmey. (See under Interior 
Department, U. 8. Geological Survey. ) 

Col. L. Worrsineton, Ryde, 
England: One hundred and twenty- 
five specimens (66 species) of Tertiary 
fossils from Barton, England. 41212. 

Witson, Rev. G. A. (See under Miss 
Mary A. Mead.) 

Winssoro Granite Company, Rion, 8. C.: 
Two dressed cubes of granite. 40715. 

Wiss, A. 8. (See under J. H. Bunnell 
& Co.) 

J. CHARLES. 
Smithsonian Institution. ) 

Wo corr, Rosert H., University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebr.: Collection of 
mites. 40117. 

Wottz, Georer, U.S. National Museum: 
Tin whistle. 40088. 

Woon, J. Mepiey. (See under Durban, 
Natal, Africa.) 

Woop, N. R., U. 8. National Museum: 
Twelve birds. 39981. 

Wooprow, Gorpon B., Lowesville, Va.: 
Specimens of amethyst crystals, 39875. 

Wooprvrr, Maj., C. E., U. 8. A., Batan- 
gas, P.1.: Filipino fire-syringe. 40778. 

Woopwarp, A. Smirn. (See under Lon- 
don, England, British Museum. ) 

Woopwarp, Dr. R. M., Washington, 
D. C.: Collection of mound-builders’ 
relics. 40149. 

Woopworts, F. A., San Francisco, Cal. : 
Twenty-five specimens (six species) of 
land-shells from California (40946); 40 
specimens of Vitrea draparnaldi Beck, 
from San Francisco (41074). 


(See under 
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“Wrenn, A.C. (See under Navy Depart- 
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Woopwortn, Dr. W. McM. (See under 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. ) 

Wootson, Miss G. A., Pittsford, Vt.: 
Tree-frog. 39879. 

Worcester, Hon. Dean C., secretary of 
the interior, Manila, P. I.: Two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine photographs of 
native Filipinos. 39994. 

Worrnen, C. K., Warsaw, IIl.: Pair of 
Harris Cormorants (40462); Black bear, 
Ursusa mericanus (40615). Purchase. 

Wren, CuristopHer, Plymouth, Pa.: 
Specimen of basanite, used by Indians 
in making implements. 40262. 


ment, Bureau of Equipment. ) 

Warieat, Prof. Atsert T., Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio: Two specimens of 
dragon-flies and a Sialid, from Japan. 
40260. 

Wyecorr, F. L., Port Townsend, Wash.: 
Received through the Department of 
Agriculture. Five plants from Wash- 
ington. 40141. 

Yate University Museum, New Haven, 
Conn.: Received through Dr. C. E. | 
Beecher. Large slab with 18 fine | 


University Mcoseum—Continued. 
specimens of Melonites from the St. Louis 


limestone, at St. Louis, Mo., and 135° 


specimens (25 species) of Stafford lime- 
stone fossils from Leroy and Batavia, 
N. Y. 40648. 

Yeates, W. S., Atlanta, Ga.: Geological 
specimens. 39869. 

Youne, Detroit, Mich.: Stone 
implements and a water-worn specimen 
of a cyathophylloid coral. Exchange. 
39937. 


Youne Brorners, Cartersville, Ga.: 
Mole cricket, Gryllotalpa borealis Burm. 
39836. 

Zaxeski, 8. L., Fish Springs, Utah: Two 
specimensof Yucca gilbertiana and three 
other plants. (40265; 40316.) 


Zeus, Cari C.,; Fredalba Park, Cal.: 
Reptiles and insects from San Ber- 
nardino Mountains, California (40825); 
specimen of an orthopteron (40971). 


ZouuiKorer, E. H., St. Gallen, Switzer- 
land: Seventy mammal skins from 
Switzerland and 5 bats from Greece 
(41034); 102 mammals from Switzer- 
land (40136). Purchase. 
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APPENDIX III. 


1902-3. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MUSEUM. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Annual Report | of the | Board of Re- 
gents | of the | Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, | showing | the operations, ex- 
penditures, and condition | of the Insti- 
tution | for the | year ending June 30, 
1900. | — | Report | of the | U. 8. Na- 
tional Museum. | — | Washington: | 
Government Printing Office. | 1902. 


8vo., pp. I-X VI, 1-738, pls. 122, text figs. 
126. 


Smithsonian Institution. | United States 
National Museum. | — | Proceedings | 
of the | United States National Muse- 
um. | — | Volume XXIV. | — | Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. | — | Washington: 

Government Printing Office. | 1902. | 
8vo, pp. I-XV, 1-971, pls. 1-56, text figs. 
138. 


The Birds | of | North and Middle Amer- 
ica: | A Descriptive Catalogue | of the | 
Higher Groups, Genera, Species, and 
Subspecies of Birds | known to occur in 
North America, from the | Arctic Lands 
to the Isthmus of Panama, | the West 
Indies and other islands | of the Carib- 
bean Sea, and the | Galapagos Archi- 
pelago. | By | Robert Ridgway, | Cura- 
tor, Division of Birds. | — | Part ITI. | 


Family Tanagride—-The Tanagers. | 
Family Icteride—The Troupials. | 
Family Coerebide—The Honey Creep- 
er. | Family Mniotiltide—The Wood 
Warblers. | — | Washington: | Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. | 1902. | 


Bulletin 50, Part II, 8vo, pp. I-XX, 1-834, 
pls. I-XXII. 


A List | of | North American Lepidopte- 


ra | and | Key to the Literature of this 
| Order of Insects. | By | Harrison G. 
Dyar, Ph. D., | Custodian of Lepidop- 
tera, United States National Museum, 
| assisted by | C. H. Fernald, Ph. D., 
the late Rev. George D. Hulst, | and 
August Busck. | — | Washington: | 
Government Printing Office. | 1902. 
Bulletin 52, 8vo., pp. I-XIX, 1-723, 


A Preliminary Catalogue | of the | Shell- 


bearing Marine Mollusks and Brachio- 
pods | of the | Southeastern Coast of 
the United States, | with illustrations 
of many of the species. | By | William 
Healey Dall, A. M., | Honorary Cura- 
tor Division of Mollusks, U. 8. National 
Museum. | — | Reprint | To which are 
added twenty-one plates [with expla- 
nations, and a supplementary list of 
species] not in the edition of 1889. | — 
| Washington: | Government Printing 
Office. | 1903. 
Bulletin 37, 8vo., pp. 1-232, pls. I-XCV. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL HERBARIUM. 


VOLUME VIII. 


Part 1. Studies of Mexican and Central American Plants. By J.N. Rose. pp. 1-55, 

_ pls. I-XIL, text figs. 1-11. 

Part 2. Economic Plants of Porto Rico. By O. F. Cook and G. N. Collins. pp. 
57-269, pls. XITI-LX, text figs. 1-13. 

Part 3. A study of Certain Mexican and Guatemalan Species of Polypodium. By 
William R. Maxon. pp. 271-280, pls. LXI, LXII. 
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No. 1275. 


No. 1276. 


No. 1277. 


No. 1278. 


No. 1279. 


No. 1280. 


No. 1281. 


No. 1282. 


No. 1283. 


No. 1284. 


No. 1285. 


No. 1286. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL MUSEUM, 1903. 


PAPERS PUBLISHED IN SEPARATE FORM. 


FROM VOLUME 25, PROCEEDINGS OF THE U. 8. NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


A list of the beetles of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. By 
Henry Ulke. pp. 1-57. 

Some new South American 
birds. By Harry C. Ober- 
holser. pp. 59-68. 

The Casas Grandes meteorite. 
By Wirt Tassin. pp. 69-74, 
pls. 1-1v. 

A review of the Oplegnathoid 
fishes of Japan. By David 
Starr Jordan and Henry W. 
Fowler. pp. 75-78. 

Descriptions of two new species 
of Squaloid sharks from Ja- 
pan. By DavidStarrJordan 
and John Otterbein Snyder. 
pp. 79-81, figs. 1, 2. 

New diptera from North Amer- 
ica. By D. W. Coquillett. 
pp. 83-126. 

List of birds collected by Wil- 
liam T. Foster in Paraguay. 
By Harry C. Oberholser. 
pp. 127-147. 

The reptiles of the Huachuca 
Mountains, Arizona. By 
Leonhard Stejneger. pp. 
149-158. 

Contributions toward a mono- 
graph of the lepidopterous 
family Noctuide of Boreal 
North America. A revision 
of the moths referred to 
the genus Leucania, with de- 
scription of new species. By 
John B. Smith. pp. 159- 
209, pls. v—v1. 

A list of spiders collected in 
Arizona by Messrs. Schwarz 
and Barber during the sum- 
mer of 1901. By Nathan 
Banks. pp. 211-221, pl. vu. 

Observations on the crustacean 
fauna of the region about 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 
By William Perry Hay. pp. 
223-236, fig. 1. 

The Ocelot cats. By Edgar A. 
Mearns. pp. 237-249. 


No. 1287. A review of the trigger-fishes, 
file-fishes, and trunk-fishes 
of Japan. By David Starr 
Jordan and Henry W. Fow- 
ler. pp. 251-286, figs. 1-6. 

No. 1288. Birds collected by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott and Mr. C. B. Kloss 
in the Andaman and Nico- 
bar islands. By Charles W. 
Richmond. pp. 287-314. 

No. 1289. Notes on a collection of fishes 
from the island of Formosa. 
By David Starr Jordan and 
Barton Warren Evermann. 
pp. 315-368, figs. 1-29. 

No. 1290. Descriptions of the larve of 
some moths from Colorado. 
By Harrison G. Dyar. pp. 
369-412. 

No. 1291. A review of the cling-fishes 
(Gobiesocide) of the waters 
of Japan. By David Starr 
Jordan and Henry W. Fow- 
ler. pp. 413-416, fig. 1. 


No. 1292. Observations on the crustacean 
fauna of Nickajack Cave, 
Tennessee, and vicinity. By 
William Perry Hay. pp. 
417-439, figs. 1-8. 

No. 1293. A review of the Blennoid fishes 
of Japan. By David Starr 
Jordan and John Otterbein 
Snyder. pp. 441-504, figs. 
1-28. 

Nos. 1294 and 1295. A new fresh-water 
isopod of the genus Manca- 
sellus from Indiana, and a 
new terrestrial isopod of the 
genus Pseudarmadillo from 
Cuba. By Harriet Richard- 
son. pp. 505-511, figs. 1-4 
and 

No. 1296. A review of the Cheetodontide 
and related families of fishes 
found in the waters of Japan. 
By David Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. 513- 
563, figs. 1-6. 


No. 129 


No. 129 


No. 1296 


No. 1300 


No. 1301. 


No. 1306. 
No. 1307. 


No. 1308. 
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No. 1297. The relationship and osteology 
of the Caproid fishes or 
Antigoniide. By Edwin 
Chapin Starks. pp. 565-572, 
figs. 1-3. 

No. 1298. Notes on little-known Japanese 
fishes, with description of a 
new species of Aboma. By 
David Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. 573- 
576, fig. 1. 

No. 1299. Cambrian Brachiopoda: Acro- 
treta; Linnarssonella; Obolus; 
with descriptions of new spe- 
cies. By Charles D. Wal- 
cott. pp. 577-612. 

No. 1300. On certain species of fishes 
confused with Bryostemma 
polyactocephalum. By David 
Starr Jordan and John Ot- 
terbein' Snyder. pp. 613- 
618, figs. 1-3. 

No. 1301. The shoulder girdle and char- 
acteristic osteology of the 
Hemibranchiate fishes. By 
Edwin Chapin Starks. pp. 
619-634, figs. 1-6. 


FROM VOLUME 26, PROCEEDINGS 


No. 1306. A review of the Berycoid fishes 
of Japan. By David Starr 
Jordan and Henry W. Fow- 
ler. pp. 1-21, figs. 1-4. 


No. 1307. Japanese stalk-eyed crusta- 
° ceans. By Mary J. Rath- 
bun. pp. 23-55, figs. 1-24. 


No. 1308. A review of the Hemibranchi- 
ate fishes of Japan. By 
David Starr Jordan and Ed- 
win Chapin Starks. pp. 57- 
73, figs. 1-3. 


No. 1309. Descriptions of new species of 
Hawaiian crabs. By Mary 
J.Rathbun. pp. 75-77, figs. 
1-3. 


No, 1310. Contribution to a monograph 
of the insects of the order 
Thysanoptera inhabiting 
North America. By War- 
ren Elmer Hinds. pp. 79- 
242, pls. 1-x1, text figs. 1-127. 


NaT mus 1903——10 


No. 1302. North American parasitic cope- 
pods of the family Argulide, 
with a bibliography of the 
group and a systematic re- 
view of all known species. 
By Charles Branch Wilson. 
pp. 635-742, pls. 
figs. 1-23. 


No. 1303. A review of the Ophidioid fishes 
of Japan. By David Starr 
Jordan and Henry W. 
Fowler. pp. 743-766, figs. 
1-6. 


No. 1304.'A revision of the American 
moths of the family Gele- 
chiide, with descriptions of 
new species. By August 
Busck. pp. 767-938, pls. 
XXVIII-XXXII. 


No. 1305. A review of the dragonets (Cal- 
lionymide) and _ related 
fishes of the waters of Japan. 
By David Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. 939- 
959, figs. 1-9. 


OF THE U. 8S. NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


No. 1311. Description of a new genus and 
46 new species of crusta- 
ceans of the family Galathe- 
idz with a list of the known 
marine species. By James 
E. Benedict. pp. 243-334, 
figs. 1-47. 

No. 1312. Synopsis of the family Veneri- 
dz of the North American 

‘recent species. By William 
Healy Dall. pp. 335-412, 
pls. xu-xvi. 

No. 1313. On the lower Devonic and On- 
taric formations of Mary- 
land. By Charles Schu- 
chert. pp. 413-424. 

No. 1314. Observations on the number of 
young of the Lasiurine bats. 
By Marcus Ward Lyon, jr. 
pp. 425-426, pl. 

No. 1315. Note on the sea anemone, Sa- 
gartia paguri Verrill. By 
J. Playfair MceMurrich. pp. 


427-428, figs. 1, 2, 
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No. 1316. On a small collection of crusta- 


No. 1317. 


No. 1318. 


No, 1319. 


ceans from the island of 
Cuba. By William Perry 
Hay. pp. 429-435, figs. 1-3. 


Mammals collected by Dr. W. 


L. Abbott on the coast and 
islands of northwest Suma- 
tra. By Gerrit 8. Miller, jr. 
pp. 437-484, pls. 
1 map. 


Birds collected by Dr. W. L. 


Abbott on the coast and 
islands of northwest Suma- 
tra. By Charles W. Rich- 
mond. pp. 485-524, 1 map. 


A review of the Synentogna- 


thous fishes of Japan. By 
David Starr Jordan and Ed- 
win Chapin Starks. pp. 
525-544, figs. 1-3. 


No. 1320. Notes on the osteology and re- 


No. 1321. 


lationship of the fossil birds 
of the genera Hesperornis, 
Hargeria, Baptornis, and Dia- 
tryma. By Frederic A. Lu- 
cas. pp. 545-556, figs. 1-8. 


Rediscovery of one of Hol- 


brook’s Salamanders. By 
Leonhard Stejneger. pp. 
557-558. 


No. 1322. A new Procelsterna from the 


No. 1323. 


Leeward Islands, Hawaiian 
group. By WalterK. Fisher. 
pp. 559-563. 


The structural features of the 


bryozoan genus Homotrypa, 
with descriptions of species 
from the Cincinnatian group. 
By Ray 8S. Bassler. pp. 565- 
591, pls. xx-xxv. 


No. 1324. 


No. 1325. 


A review of the Elasmobran- 


chiate fishes of Japan. By 
David Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. 593- 
674, pls. xxvi-xxvu, figs. 
1-10. 


The cerebral fissures of the At- 


lantic walrus. By Pierre A. 
Fish. pp. 675-688, pls. 
XXVIII-XXIXx. 


No. 1326. Description of a new species of 


No. 1327. 


No. 1328. 


No. 1329. 


sculpin from Japan. By 
David Starr Jordan and Ed- 
win Chapin Starks. pp. 
689-690, fig. 1. 


On the identification of a spe- 


cies of eucalyptus from the 
Philippines. By Joseph 
Henry Maiden. pp. 691- 
692. 


Supplementary note on Bleek- 


eria mitsukurii and on certain 
Japanese fishes. By David 
Starr Jordan. pp. 693-696, 
pl. xxx, figs. 1-3. 


The use of the name “‘ torpedo” 


for the electric catfish. By 
Theodore Gill. pp. 697-698. 


No. 1830. A review of the Cepolide or 


No. 1331. 


No. 1332. 


band-fishes of Japan. By 
David Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. 699- 
702, fig. 1. 


A genealogic study of dragon- 


fly wing venation. By James 
G. Needham. pp. 703-764, 
pls. figs. 1-44. 


A review of the Cobitide or 


loaches of the rivers of Japan. 
By David Starr Jordan and 
Henry W. Fowler. pp. 765- 
774, figs. 1, 2. 
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FROM BULLETIN 39. 


Part Q. Instructions to collectors of historical and anthropological specimens. 
(Especially designed for collectors in the insular possessions of the United States. ) 
By William Henry Holmes and Otis Tufton Mason. pp. [1]-[16]. 


PAPERS BY OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AND OTHERS, BASED 
WHOLLY OR IN PART UPON THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 


ADLER, Cyrus. [Address on muse- 
ums. 


Addresses delivered at the formal opening 
of the Semitic Museum of Harvard Univer- 

sity. Cambridge, 1903, pp. 14-18. 
ALLEN, J. A.; BANGS, Ovurram; EV- 


ERMANN, Barton Warren; GILL, |, 


Tueopore; HOWELL, Arrnvur H.; 

JORDAN, Davin Starr; MERRIAM, 

C. Hart; MILLER, Gerarr &., Jr.; 

NELSON, E.W.; RATHBUN, Mary J. 

and THOMAS, O.prietp. A method 

of fixing the type in certain genera. 
Science (new series), xv1, No. 394, July 18, 
1902, pp. 114-115. 

When no type is indicated, but the name 
of an included species is used for the new 
generic name, that species shall be regarded 
as the type. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGIST®S’ 
UNION COMMITTEE ON NOMEN- 
CLATURE. Eleventh Supplement to 
the American Ornithologists’ Union 
Check List of North American Birds, 

Auk, x1x, No. 3, July, 1902, pp. 315-343. 

A list of about 120 cases, involving changes 
of nomenclature or additions to the Check 
List of North American Birds, acted on by the 
Committee on Nomenclature at a meeting 
held in Washington, Apr. 17-28, 1902. 

ASHMEAD, H. Classification 
of fossorial, predaceous, and parasitic 
wasps, or the superfamily Vespoidea. 
(Paper No. 6.) 

Canadian Entomologist, xxxtv, July, 1902, 
Pp. 163-166. 

Treats of the family Vespide, which is 
divided into two subfamilies, the Vespinz and 
the Polistine. In all 17 genera are tabulated. 

Classification of the fossorial, pre- 

daceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 

subfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No. 7.) 

Canadian Entomologist, xxxtv, Aug., 1902, 

pp. 203-210. 

Treats of the family Eumenidz, which is 
divided into four subfamilies, viz: (1) Ischno- 
gasterinz, (2) Discoeline, (3) Raphiglossine, 
and (4) Eumenine. The subfamily Eumen- 
ine is again divided into three tribes; Eume- 


ASHMEAD, H.—Continued. 
nini, Odynerini, and Alastorini. In all 38 
genera are tabulated, two of which, Micreu- 

* menes and Monobiella, are new. 

—— Classification of the fossorial, pre- 
daceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 
subfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No. 8.) 

Canadian Entomologist, xx xiv, Sept., 1902, 
pp. 219-231. 

Treats of the families Masaride and Chry- 
sidide. The Masaride are divided into two 
tribes, the Masarini and the Euparagini. 
Twelve genera are tabulated, one, Pseudoma- 
saris, being new. The family Chrysidide is 
divided into seven subfamilies: (1) Parno- 
pine, (2) Chrysidine, (3) Hedychrine, (4) 
Elampine, (5) Allocoeline, (6) Cleptine, 
and (7) Amesegine. In all, 39 genera are 
tabulated, of which number two, Pseudoma- 
lus and Mesitiopterus, are new. Two new spe- 
cies of Mesitiopterus, M. kahlii and M. town- 
sendi, are described. 

——— Classification of the fossorial, pre- 
daceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 
superfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No.9.) 

Canadian Entomologist, xxxtv, Oct., 1902, 
Pp. 268-272. 

Treats of the family Bethylide which is 
divided into three subfamilies. The first 
subfamily or the Bethyline is then taken up, 
one genus, Probethylus, being new. 


The Hymenopterous parasites of 
Phenacoccus cavallix Cockerell. 
Canadian Entomologist, xxxtv, Dec., 1902, 
pp. 301-302. 

Lists four species of hymenopterous para- 
sites from this coccid, two, Blepyrus phena- 
cocci and Tetrastichus blepyri, being new. 
Xanthoencyrtus nigroclavus, the type of a 
new genus, is also described. 


Classification of the fossorial, pie- 


daceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 
subfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No. 10.) 
Canadian Entomologist, xxxtv, Dec., 1902, 

pp. 287-298. 

Treats of the remaining subfamilies of the 
Bethylide, the Emboleminz, and the Dryi- 
ning; also of the family Trigonalide. 

Mr, Ashmead places in the Emboleminz 
Cameron's genus Olizon, which was described 
as a Braconid, 
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ASHMEAD, H. Ceropales ver- 

sus Agenioxenus. 
Ent. News, x11, Dec., 1902, p. 318. 
Refutes Mr. Verick’s views that Agenioxenus 
Ashmead is synonymous with Ceropales 
Latreille. 

——— Classification of the fossorial, pre- 
daceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 
superfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No. 

Canadian Entomologist, xxxv, Jan., 1903, 
pp. 3-8. 

Treats of the families Sapygide, Myzini- 
dz, and Scoliide. Four genera are tabu- 
lated in the Sapygide and ten genera in the 
Myzinide. The Scoliide are divided into 
two subfamilies, the Scoliine and the Elidi- 
ne. Eight genera are tabulated, one, Tet- 
rascolia, being new. 


Classification of the pointed-tailed 
wasp, or the superfamily Proctotypoi- 
dea (I). 
Journ, New York Ent. Soc., X, Dec., 1902. 
(Published Jan., 1908), pp. 240-247. 

Mr. Ashmead divides the superfamily into 
eight families and tabulates the genera of 
the Pelecinide, Heloride, and Belytide. 
Twenty-eight genera are characterized. 

Classification of the fossorial, pre- 
daceous and parasitic wasps, or the 
superfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No. 
12.) 
Canadian Entomologist, xxxv, Feb., 1908, 
pp. 39-44. 

Treats of the families Tiphiide, Cosilide, 
and .Rhopalosomide. In the Tiphiide five 
genera are tabulated; in the Cosilide nine 
genera are recognized, one, Isotiphia, being 
described as new. Only a single genus is 
known in the Rhopalosomide. 


Classification of the gall-wasps and 
the parasitic Cynipoidea. (I.) 
Psyche, X, 1908, Jan.-Feb., pp. 7-13. 

Mr. Ashmead separates this superfamily 
into two families, the Figitide and the Cyni- 
pide. The first is then divided into six sub- 
families: (1) Figitine, (2) Onychiine, (3) 
Anacharine, (4) Liopterine, (5) Eucoiline, 
and (6) Xystine. Tables for recognizing the 
genera of the first three subfamilies are given, 
in which 23 genera are tabulated, one genus, 
Kiefferia, being new. . 

[Review of] Species des Hymen- 
opteres d’ Europe et d’ Algerie Les Mu- 
tillides. Par Ernest André. 
Canadian Entomologist, xxxv, Feb., 1903, 
pp. 49-50. 
Mr. Ashmead notices and reviews this work. 


ASHMEAD, Wiiuiam H. [Review of] 
Monographie des Cynipides d’ Europe 
et d’Algerie. Parl’ Abbe J. J. Kieffer. 

Psyche, X, Feb., 1903, pp. 43-46. 
This represents a review of this work by 

Mr. Ashmead. 

Classification of the pointed-tailed 

wasps, or the superfamily Proctotry- 

poidea. (II.) 

Journ. N. Y. Ent. Soc., X1, Mar., 1908, pp. 
28-35. 

Treats of the families Diapriide and Cer- 
aphronide. Two subfamilies, Spilosmicrine 
and Diapriine, are recognized in the Diaprii- 
dz, and 31 genera are tabulated. The Cera- 
phronide are also divided into two subfam- 
ilies, the Megaspiline and the Ceraphronine, 
13 genera being tabulated. 

Classification of the fossorial, pre- 

daceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 

superfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No. 

13.) 

Canadian Entomologist, xxxv, Apr., 1903, 
pp. 93-107. 

Treats of the family Thynnide, which is 
divided into three subfamilies: (1) Thyn- 
nidez; (2) Methocine, and (3) Rhagigasterine. 
A table of the genera of the Thynnine is 
given in which 28 genera are characterized, 
12 being new, namely, Thynnidea, Zaspilothyn- 
nus, Pseudaelurus, Guerinius, Cephalothynnus, 
Hemithynnus, Aeolothynnus, Pseudelephoptera, 
Pycnothynnus, Kiugianus, Psammothynnus, 
and Spilothynnus. 

Classification of the gall-wasps and 

the parasitic Cynipoids, or the super- 

family Cynipoidea. II. 

Psyche, vol. X, Apr., 1903, pp. 59-73. 

Treats of the subfamilies Liopterine and 
Encoiline. In the former 3 genera are tabu- 
lated, in the latter 64 genera. Nine genera, 
namely, Zamischus, Tropideucoela, Promio- 
moera, Odonteucoila, Trissodontaspis, Dieucoela, 
Zaeucoela, Pseudeucoila, and Tetraplasta, are 
described as new. 

A new Oryssid from Chatham Is- 
lands, Bismarck Archipelago. 

Psyche, vol. x, Apr., 1903, p. 73. 
Describes Ophrynopus schauniuslandi, new 
species. 

——— Description of a new Apanteles. 

: Tech. Bull. New Hampshire Agric. Exp. Sta., 
No. 6, 1908, p. 229. 
Describes Apanteles clisiocampx, new sp. 
A new genus in the Vespide. 

Ent. News, xtv, June, 1908, p, 182. 

This new genus is proposed for Vespa dory- 
loides Saussure, collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott 
in Trong, Lower Siam. 
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ASHMEAD, H. Two new 
Hymenopterous parasites. 

Ent. News, xiv, June, 1903, pp. 192-193. 

Describes Dryinus ormenidis and Cheiloneu- 
rus swezeyi, bred by Mr. Otto H. Swezey, from 
Ormenis septentrionalis. 

—— Classification of the fossorial, 
predaceous, and parasitic wasps, or the 
superfamily Vespoidea. (Paper No. 
14.) 

Canadian Entomologist, XXXv, June, 1903, 
pp. 155-158. 

Treats of the subfamilies Methocine and 
Rhagigasterine. Eleven genera are tabu- 
lated, of which one Andreus, from Congo, 
Africa, is described as new. 

Classification of the pointed-tailed 

wasps, or the superfamily Proctotry- 

poidea. III. 

Journ. N. Y. Ent. Soc., X1, June, 1903, pp. 

86-99. 

Treats of the families Scelionide and Platy- 
gasteride. The Scelionide are divided into 
four subfamilies: (1) Telenomine, (2) Bei- 
ne, (3) Teleasina, and (4) Scelionine. Forty- 
one genera are tabulated, Cacellus being a 
new name for Cacus Riley, which is preoccu- 
pied. The Platygasteride are divided into 
two subfamilies: (1) Inostemmine and (2) 
Platygasterine. Twenty-five genera are tab- 
ulated. 


Some new genera in the Cynipoi- 


dea. 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., V, 1908, pp. 221-222. 
In this paper Mr. Ashmead briefly describes 
the 9 new genera indicated in Psyche, viz: 
Kiefferiella, Zamischus, Tropideucoila, Pro- 
miomera, Odonteucoila, Trissodontaspis, Di- 
eucoela, Zeucoila, and Pseudeucoila. 
——— Description of a new genus in the 
Pirenine. 
Indian Museum Notes, Calcutta, India, v, 
1903, pp. 61-62. 
Describes Eurycephalus alcocki. 
The Homoptera of Alaska. 
The Harriman Expedition,' pp. 129-137. 
Gives a list of the species found in Alaska 
and describes several new species. 
BAILEY, Fiorence Merriam. Hand- 
book of Birds | of the | Western United 
States | including | the Great Plains, 
- Great Basin, Pacific Slope, | and Lower 
Rio Grande Valley | By Florence Mer- 
riam Bailey | With thirty-three full- 
page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes | 
and over six hundred cuts in the text 
| [Vignette] | Boston and New York | 


BAILEY, Fiorence Merriam—Cont’d. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company | The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge | 1902. 

12mo., pp. i-xe + 1-512. 

A systematic treatise of the birds of the 
Western United States, with brief descrip- 
tions of the various species, their nests and 
eggs. The work is furnished with keys to 
the higher groups, as well as to the genera 
and species. Several local lists are included, 
and extended biographical notices of the 
more interesting species are given. 


BANGS, Ovrram. Deécription of a new 
thrush from Chiriqui. 
Proc. New England Zoil.Club, 111, Oct. 10, 
1902, pp. 91-92. 
Merula leucauchen cnephosa is a new sub- 
species from the Volcan de Chiriqui. 


—— A new race of Scotothorus verepacis 
from Chiriqui. 
Proc. New England Zobl. Club, 111, Feb. 6, 
1903, pp. 103-104. 

A new subspecies of Scotothorus verxepacis 
from Divala, Chiriqui, is described as S. v 
dumicola. 

Description of a new subspecies of 
Manacus candei ( Parzud. ). 
Proc. New England Zobl. Club, 111, Feb, 6, 
1908, pp. 105-106. 
Manacus candei electilis is described as a 
new subspecies from Ceiba, Honduras. 


A new race of Vireosylva josephx 
from Chiriqui. 
Proc. New England Zoil. Club, Mar. 24, 
1903, pp. 9-10. 
Vireo josephx chiriquiensis(p.9) is described 
as new. 


|| ———— (See also under J. A. ALLEN. ) 


BANKS, Narnan. New genera and 
species of Acarians. 
Canadian Entomologist, July, 1902, p.171- 
176, 4 figs. 

Describes two new genera, and eight new 
species, Three other genera are new to the 
country. 

Notes on entomology. 

Seience (new series), July 25, 1902, pp. 
154-156. 

Reviews various recent papers. 

The common spiders of the United 

States. 

Canadian Entomolegist, Aug., 1902, p. 218. 

Reviews this book by Prof. J. H. Enerton. 

——— A list of spiders collected in Ari- 
zona by Messrs. Schwarz and Barber 
during the summer of 1901. 


| 
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BANKS, Nataan—Continued. 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1284, Sept. 

10, 1902, pp. 211-221, pl. vir. 
ies: Prosthesima barberi, Marpissa 


A new Phalagid from the Black 
Mountains, N. C. 
Journ. N. Y. Ent. Soc., Sept., 1902, p. 142. 
Describes scotolemon brunnea. 


Daddy longlegs from Mt. Katah- 
din, Maine. 
Ent. News, Dec., 1902, p. 308. 
A record of five species. 
Sleeping habits of certain Hymen- 
optera. 
Journ. N. Y. Entom. Soc., Dec., 1902, pp. 
209-214, 1 fig. 
Treats of the sleeping habits of some fosso- 
rial wasps and bees. 
An application of the law of pri- 
ority. 
Science (new series), Jan. 16, 1903, p. 115. 


Notes on entomology. 
Science (new series), Jan. 23, 19038, pp. 
154-155. 
Notes on recent literature. 


Secondary sexual characters in 


spiders. 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., vV, No. 2, pp. 104-107. 
Feb., 1903. 


A consideration of the possible uses of the 
varioussecondary sexual characters in spiders 
of the United States. 

New Smynthuride from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., ¥, No. 2, Feb., 1903, 
pp. 154-155. 
Description of three new species. 


A new genus of Solfugida. 
Ent. News, Mar., 1903, pp. 78-79, 1 fig. 
Description of Hemerotrecha californica, new 
genus and species. 
Those manuscript names. 
Science (new series), Mar. 27, 1903, p, 506. 
A reply to articles by Professors Bather and 
Cockerell. 
Notes on Brachynemuri of the B. 
Serox group. 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., ¥, No. 3, Mar., 1903, 
pp. 173-177, 1 pl. 
Synopsis of the group and description of 3 
new species. 
A revision of the Neatctic Chry- 


sopide. 
Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., XXX, Apr., 1903, 
pp. 137-162. 
Monographic treatment of the 55 species, 
describing 2 new genera and 7 new species. 


BANKS, Natruan. Neuropteroid insects 
of Arizona. 
Proe. Ent. Soc. Wash., v, No. 4, Apr., 1903, 
pp. 237-245, 1 pl. 
Annotated list of the species with descrip- 
tions of 1 new genus and 10 new species. 


Notes on Ceria willistoni Kahl. 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., v, No. 4, June, 1903, 
p. 310. 
A record of the occurrence of this species 
near Washington, D. C. 


Notes on entomology. 

Science (new series), June 19, 1908, pp. 
982-983. 

Reviews of several recent papers. 


BARTSCH, Pavt. A new land shell 


from California. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xvi, June 25, 1903, 
pp. 103-104. 

In this paper , Sonorella wolcottiana is de- 
scribedasnew. Thespecimens were collected 
by Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, of Dedham, Mass., 
at Palm Springs, San DiegoCounty,Cal. The 
type and a fine series are entered as No. 170007, 
U.8.N.M. The species is named in honor 

“of Mrs. Wolcott. 


(See also under Heaey 
DALL. ) 


BASSLER, Ray 8. The structural fea- 
tures of the bryozoan genus Homotrypa, 
with descriptions of species from the 
Cincinnatian group. 

Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxvi, No. 1323, 
Mar. 28, 1903, pp. 565-591, pls. 20-25. 
In this paper the genus Homotrypa is fully 
discussed with 26 species, of which 19 are 
either new species or varieties. 


BENEDICT, James E. Description of 
a new genus and 46 new species of 
crustaceans of the family Galatheide, 


with a list of the known marine species. 
Proc. U. Nat. Mus,, xxvi, No. 1311, 
Dec. 29, 1902, pp. 243-834, 47 text figs. 
Based chiefly on material obtained by the 
U. 8. Fish Commission steamer Albatross dur- 
ing the last twenty years. Artificial keys are 
given for the species examined. 


BOWDISH, B. 8. Birds of Porto Rico. 
Auk, x1x, No. 4, Oct., 1902, pp. 356-866; xx, 
No. 1, Jan., 1903, pp. 10-23. 

Notes on 91 species collected or observed in 
Porto Rico by the writer, with a supplement- 
ary list of 70 additional species recorded by 
others. 

BREWSTER, Wuu1am. Birds of the 
Cape Region of Lower California. 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., X11, No. 1, Sept., 


1902, pp. 1-241, with one map. 
A complete account of the avifauna of the 
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BREWSTER, 
Cape region of Lower California, based largely 
on the author's collection. 

Totanus melanoleucus frazari (p. 65), Megas- 
cops zantusi (p. 98), Bubo virginianus elachistus 
(p. 96), and Tuchycineta thalassina brachyptera 
(p. 167) are described as new, and many spe- 
cies are recorded for the first time from the 
Cape region. A full bibliography accompa- 
nies the paper. 


BUSCK, Aveusr. Notes on the Ceros- 
toma group of Yponomeutide with 
descriptions of new North American 
species. 

Journ. N. Y. Ent. Soc., X1, No.1, Mar., 1903, 
pp. 45-59. 


types of Tineina. 

Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., v, No. 8, Apr. 3, 
1903, pp. 181-220. 

——— Dimorphism in the codling moth 
(Cydia pomonella simpsonii, n. var. ). 
Proe. Ent: Soc. Wash.; v, No. 3, Apr. 3, 

1903, pp. 235-236. 

A revision of the American 
moths of the family Gelechiidee, with 
descriptions of new species. 

Proce. U.S. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1304, May 
9, 1903, pp. 767-938, pls. XX VIII-XxX XII. 

New genera: Paralechia, Neodactylota, Deo- 

clona, Prostomeus. 

New species: Paltodora magnella, P. dietziella, 

P. anteliella, Telphusa betulella, Aristotelia bifa- 
sciellia, A. argentifera, A. cockerella, A. kear- 
Sottella, A. quinquepunetelia, Recurvaria colu- 
brinw, R. crategella, R. nigra, Trypanisma 
JSagella, Epithectis sylvicolella, Gnorimoschema 
baccharisella, G. semicyclionella, dudiella, 
G. florella, G. banksiella, G. batanella, G. tetra- 
dymiella, Neodactylota barberella, Deoclona 
yuccasella, Prost br , Aprozxrema 
kearfottella, Anacampsis cyclella, A. paltodori- 
ella, Gelechia arizonella, G. coloradensis, G. tro- 
phella, G. dentella, G. sistreila, G@. abdomineila, 
G. paulella, G. unifasciclla, G. aristella, G. 
striatella, G. hibiscella, G.cockerelli, G.variabilis, 


On the generic name of the 
codling moth. 
Journ. N. Y. Ent. Soc., x1, No. 2, June, 
19038, pp. 106-111. 
——— (See also under H. G. Dyar.) 
CASANOWICZ, I. M. The collection of 
oriental antiquities in the United States 
National Museum. 
Journ. Am. Oriental Soc., Xx111, 1902, pp. 
4447. 
The article gives a summary description of 


Notes on Brackenridge Clemens 


CASANOWICZ, I. M.—Continued. 
of the contents and the arrangement of the 
several sections of the divisions of historical 
antiquities and historic religions in the U. 8. 
National Museum. 
Die Irtysch-Ostjaken und ihre 
Volkspoesie. 
Am. Anthropologist (new series), vol. 4, 
1902, pp. 295-298. 

Review and extracts of 8. Patkanov's work 
of the same title, with especial reference to 
the state of mental culture and religious be- 
liefs and customs among that people. 


Jewish ceremonial objects in the 
United States National Museum. 
Jewish Comment, Xvi, 1908, pp. 5-6, with 
1 pl. 

Description of objects illustrating Judaism, 
especially from North Africa, which recently 
came to the Museum. 

Parsee religious ceremonial objects 

in the United States National Museum. 

Am. Anthropologist (new series), vol. 5, 
1903, pp. 71-75, with 2 pls. 

The article gives a review of the history 
and the fundamental beliefs, and of the 
sacred scriptures of the Parsees, and a descrip- 
tion of the collection at the Museum. 


CHAPMAN, Franx M. List of birds 
collected in Alaska, by the Andrew J. 
Stone Expedition of 1901. 

Bull. Am. Nat. Hist., xvi, Aug. 18, 1902, 
pp. 231-247. 

A list of 68 species collected in Alaska, with 
the collector’s field notes. Lagopus leucurus 
peninsularis (p. 236), and Cyanocitta stelleri 
borealis (p. 240) are described as new sub- 
species, and critical remarks are offered on 
the Parus hudsonicus group of chickadees. 


CLARK, Austin H. The birds of Mar- 
garita Island, Venezuela. 
Auk, xix, No. 3, July, 1902, pp. 258-267. 

An account of 57 species observed by the 

author during a short visit to Margarita 

Island. Two species are described as new, 

viz, Synallaxis alb jotis (p. 264), and 
Icterus xanthornus helioeides (p. 265). 


CLARK, Hvuserrt Lyman. The water 
snakes of southern Michigan. 
Am. Naturalist, xxx vit, Jan., 1908, pp. 1-23. 
Considers the red-bellied water snake of 
southern Michigan to be identical with Natriz 
erythrogaster and distinct from N. sipedon. 
On pages 20-21 special reference is made to 
the specimens borrowed from the U. 8. Na- 
tional Museum. 


COCKERELL, Turoporr D. A. (See 
under Lours ) 


COLLINS, G.N. (See under 0. F. Coox. ) 


q 
| — 
ae 
= 
G. barnesiella, G. limdenella, G. dyariella, G. | 
nigrimaculella, serotinella, G. panella, G. 4 
abella, Trichotaphe fernaldella 
New name: Autoneda. 
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COOK, 0. F., and COLLINS, G. N. 
Economic plants of Porto Rico. 
Contrib. U. S. Nat. Herb., vui1, Part 2, June 
27, 1903, pp. 57-269, pls. XIII-Lx, text 
figs. 1-13. 
COQUILLETT, D. W. New diptera 
from North America. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1280. Sept. 
12, 1902, pp. 83-126. 
New genera: Meigeniella, Paradmontia, 
Pseudapinops. 


New species: Orimarga arizonensis, Culex | 


bimaculatus, fletcheri, C. squamiger, Cera- 
topogon glaber, C. inermis, C. erilis, C. atig- 
malis, C. pilosis, C. ancorus, C. bellus, C. 
squamipes, Heteromyia prattii, Tanypus stella- 
tus, T. discolor, T. algens, T. barberi, T. venus- 
tus, T. pallens, T. occidentalis, T. guttularis, 
Orthocladius clepsydrus, O. platypus, O. politus. 
Cricotopus varipes, Chironomus pulchripennis, 
varip i C. atri: Cc. palliatus, Bibio 
tenuipes, Scatopse varicornis, Simulium fulvum, 
8. virgatum, S. glaucum, Aochletus obscurus, Eu- 
paryphus tahoensis, E. apicalis, E. crucigerus, 
E. atriventris, E. amplua, Bombylius recurvus, 
Geron sigma, Pseudatrichia flaviceps, P. pilosa, 
Mythicomyjia scutellata, M. pictipes, Rhampho- 
albata, Cuterebra histrio, Meigenieila hinei, 
Admontia limata, Paradmontia brevis, Nexra 
longicornis, Chxtophelps polita, Pelatachina 
limata, Pseudapinops nigra, Hyalomyodes dor- 
salis, Oestrophasia calva, O. setosa, Exoristoides 
harringtoni, Exorista trisetosa, Nemorwxa seti- 
gera, Phorocera sternalis, Frontina setipes, Stur- 
mia limata, S. austrina, S. discalis, Masicera 
polita, Euthera bicolor, Muscopteryz tibialis, M. 
obseura, Phorichxta cinerosa, Brachycoma 
pubicornis, B. setosa, Gediopsia cockerellii, G@. 
JSacialis, G. ocellaris, Paraphyto sarcophagina, 
Meriania chalybxa Amobdiaaurata, Gymnomma 
quadrisetosa, Myocera bivittata, Megaparia fla- 
veola, Chxtona flavipennis, Phaonia pallidula, 
Mydzxa flavicornis, Chirosia capito, Pselaphe- 
phila similis, Calobata vittipennis, Spilographa 
Sractura. 
COUTIERE, H. Sur quelques espéces 
nouvelles du genre Automate de Man. 
Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat. Paris, 1902, No. 5, pp. 
337-342. 

Three species are described, A. gardineri, 
A, talismani, and A, rugosa. The last is from 
the U. 8. Fish Commission steamer Albatross 
dredgings in the Bay of Panama; A. gardineri 
is from Kingsmill Island. 


CURRIE, Roitta P. Myrmeleonidae 


from Arizona. 
Proc, Ent. Soc. Wash., V. No. 4, pp. 272-284. 

Author’s extras of this paper were pub- 
lished June 13, 1903. 

The paper consists of a list of the species of 
ant-lion flies occurring in Arizona, compiled 
from previous published records and from 
the material in the U. 8. National Museum, 
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CURRIE, P.—Continued. 

the American Entomological Society collec- 
tion, and in the collections of Mr. Nathan 
Banks and Mr. Charles C. Adams. Thirty 
species and two varieties are enumerated, of 
which number 7 species and two varieties are 
described as new. Three of the new species 
are from the collection made by Messrs. 
Schwarz and Barber in 1901. All of the types 
are in the U. 8. National Museum. 


The Odonata collected by Messrs. 
Schwarz and Barber in Arizona and 


New Mexico. 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., V, No. 4, pp. 298-303. 

Author’s extras were published June 13, 
1903. 

This is a report upon a collection of dragon 
flies made during the summer of 1901. 
Twenty-four species and two varieties are 
listed. One new species is described and is 

»named IJschnura barberi. The male append- 
ages of Ischnura damula Calvert and J. barberi 
are figured. All of the specimens are in the 
U. 8. National Museum. 


DALL, Heatey. Reports of 
the Princeton University expeditions 
to Patagonia. Paleontology, Part II. 
Tertiary Invertebrates, by A. E. Ort- 
mann, Ph. D. 

Science (new series), Xvi, No. 394, July 18, 
1902, pp. 111-112. 
A review of Doctor Ortmann’s monograph 
of the Tertiary Invertebrates of Patagonia. 


Letter to the editor. 
Science (new series), XVI, No. 395, July 25, 
1902, pp. 150-151. 
A letter discussing views on nomenclature 
in zoology expressed in a previous article by 
Dr. 0. F. Cook. 


Dr. J. G. Cooper. 
Science (new series), Xv1, No. 398, Aug. 15, 
1902, pp. 268-269. 
Obituary notice of the late Dr. J. G. Cooper, 
for many years a collaborator of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


New species of Pacific coast shells. 
Nautilus, xvi, No. 4, Aug., 1902, pp. 43-44. 
Trivia atomaria, T. panamensis, and Erato 
oligostata from Panama Bay; Cyclinella sing- 
leyi from the Gulf of California, and the genus 
Cyclinella, which represents Mysia (of Europe) 
in American waters, are described as new. 


A question of nomenclature. 
Revue critique de Paléozoologie, vi, Oct., 

1902, pp. 223-224. 

Letter to the editor favoring the view that 
names of masculine and feminine termina- 
tions, otherwise similar, should not be re- 
garded when employed for different genera, 
as liable to be superseded on that account. 
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DALL, Heatey. Note on vivi- 
parity in Corbicula and Cardita. 
Science (new series) xvi, No. 410, Nov. 7, 
1902, pp. 743-744. 

Notes the discovery in Corbicula from 
Uruguay and Venericardia from Alaska of a 
large number of well-developed young shells 
in theatrium of the oviduct of gravid females. 
{Included in a notice of the Proceedings of 
the Bibliogical Society of Washington, meet- 
ing of Oct. 28, 1902.] 


Note on Neocorbicula Fischer. 


Nautilus, xvi, No. 7, Nov., 1902, pp. 82-83. 
Note on the discovery of large bers of 


DALL, Wituiam Heatey—Continued. 
culosa, and P. sephidia ovalis from the west 
coast of America are described and figured 
as new. A number of species hitherto unfig- 
ured or imperfectly delineated are now fig- 
ured in an accurate manner. 


On the genus Gemma Deshayes. 
Journ. Conchology, Manchester, England, 

x, No. 8, Dec. 1902, pp. 238-243. 

A review and revision of the genus and 
the species belonging toit. The name Psephi- 
dia is substituted for Psephis Carpenter, not 
Guenée. 


nepionic young shells in the atrium of the 
maternal ovary of Neocorbicula. 


Jack London’s local color. 

New York Times Saturday Review, yu, No. 
49, Dec. 6, 1902, vi11, No. 2, Jan. 10, 1903. 
A criticism of the supposed ‘local color”’ 

of the ethnology of the publications of a pop- 

ular writer on Alaska. 


The Grand Gulf formation. 
Science (new series) xv1, No. 415, Dec. 12, 

1902, pp. 946-947. 

An attempt to clear up some of the con- 
fusion which has been caused in geological 
literature by the recent use of the name 
“Grand Gulf” to designate rocks of very 
different ages. 

Synopsis of the family Veneridze 
and of the North American recent 
species. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., XXV1, No, 1312, Dec. 
29, 1902, pp. 335-412, pl. x1I-xvI. 

A review of the history, distribution, bib- 
liography, nomenclature, and classification 
of this family of bivalve mollusks, and a 
summary of the recent species known to 
exist on the east and west coasts, respec- 
tively, of the North American continent. 
The following groups, genera, subgenera, or 
sections are named and defined as new: Sub- 
genus Pelecyora, sections (of Dosinia) Austro- 
dosinia, Dosinisca, Dosinorbis, Dosinidia, Dosi- 
nella; subgenus Grateloupina (for Cytheriopsis 
Conrad, not McCoy), section Solanderina (of 
Sunetta); section Radiocrista, section Parmu- 
lina, section Eucallista, section Hyphantosoma, 
section Lamelliconcha; subgenus Lepidocar- 
dia, subgenus Cyclorisma (for Cyclothyis Con- 
rad, not McCoy), section Macridiscus, section 
Anomalodiscus, section Mercimonia, section 
Samarangia, section Protapes, subgenus 
Protothaca, section Callithaca; are described 
as new and defined. Tra ella stimpsoni, 
Tivela abaconis, T. nasuta, T. brasiliana, Callo- 
cardia zonata, Cytherea strigillina, C. callimor- 
pha, C. mazyckii, from the east coast of 
America; and Clementia solida, Callocardia 
catharia, Pitaria tomeana, P. callicomata, 
Cytherea magdalenz, C. lepidoglypta, Cyclinella 
singleyi, Chione schottii, Chione obliterata, 
Chione pertincta, Venus apodema, Paphia sul- 


On the preservation of the marine 
animals of the northwest coast. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst., 1901 (1902), pp. 
683-688. 

A summary of the conditions under which 
the marine mammals of the northwest coast 
of America exist and a discussion of the 
probability of being able to preserve them 
from extermination. 


A new Crassatellites from Brazil. 
Nautilus, xvi, No. 9, Jan., 1908, pp. 101-102. 

Crassatellites brasiliensis from off Rio de 
Janeiro, is described as new, from a region 
where the genus was previously unknown. 

Hawaiian Physide. 
Nautilus, xvi, No. 9, Jan. 1903, p. 106. 

A note announcing the discovery of true 
Physidz in the Hawaiian Islands, where pre- 
viously it had been supposed that the reyersed 
shells (resembling Physa, and often so called 
by early writers on this fauna) occurring there 
all belonged to the Limnzidz. 


Synopsis of the Carditacea and of 


the American species. 
Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila. for 1902, Jan. 
1903, pp. 696-716. 

This paper, on the same lines as the synop- 
sis of the Veneridz, reviews the Carditidx 
and the Cyclocardiid# and gives lists of the 
species found on the east and west coasts of 
North and South America, with numerous 
notes. The following are described and fig- 
ured as new: Venericardia armilla, V. moniliata, 
V. gouldii, V. incisa, V. stearnsii, V. alaskana, 
and Cardita sulcosa. Venericardia rudis Gray, 
and V. monilicosta Gabb, are revived for valid 
species, and Cardita grayi is proposed for C. 
crassa Gray, not Lamarck. The new species 
named in this paper are figured on the plates 
accompanying the Synopsis of the Astartide 
(q. V.). 

Review of the classification of the 
Cyrenacea. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xvi, Feb. 21, 1908, 
pp. 5-8. 

This is a very condensed statement of the 
classification proposed for the Cyrenida# and 
Spheritdz. Miodontopsis is proposed for Mio- 
don Sandberger (not Carpenter) , and Proflach- 
eriafor Fischeria Bernardi (not Desvoidy). 
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The following groups are named and briefly 
diagnosed as new: Section Corbiculina, Tel- 
tinocyclas, and Cyrenodonaz, under Corbicula; 
section Cyclocalyz, subgenera Cymatocyclas, 
and Tropidocyclas, under Sphxrium. It is 
also pointed out that Cyclas (Bruguiere) Link, 
1807, is based on Venus islandica Linnzus, 
which afterwards became the type of Cyprina 
Lamarck, Arctica Schumacher, and Cyprini- 
adea Rovereto. 
Note on the name Miodon. 
Nautilus, xvi, No. 12, Apr., 1908, p. 143. 
The new name Miodontiscus is proposed for 
the genus Miodon Carpenter, 1865 (not Du- 
méril, 1859) . 
Biographical memoir of Augustus 
Addison Gould, 1805-1866, by Jeffries 
Wyman, with additions by William 
Healey Dall, read before the National 
Academy of Sciences, April 22, 1903. 
Biographical Memoirs, Nat. Acad. Sci., 
Washington, 1903, pp. 93-113. 

Contains a revision and enlargement of 
Wyman's ir, with Scudder’s bibliog- 
raphy of Gould's writings, and the addition 
of a portrait and facsimile signatures. Also 
issued separately with cover. 

A preliminary catalogue | of the | 
shell-bearing marine mollusks and 
brachiopods | of the | southeastern 
coast of the United States, | with illus- 
trations of many of thespecies. | By | 
William Healey Dall, A. M., | Honor- 
ary Curator Division of Mollusks, U. 8S. 
National Museum. | — | Reprint. | To 
which are added twenty-one plates 
{with explanations and a supplemen- 
tary list of species] not in the edition 
of 1889. | — | Washington: | Govern- 
ment Printing Office. | 1903. 

Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., No. 37, 1903, pp. 

1-232, pls. I-xcv. 


DALL, Heatey,and BARTSCH, 


Pavit. A new Rissoa from California. 
Nautilus, xvi, 8, Dec., 1902, p. 94. 

Rissoa kelseyi is described as new. It is 
named in honor of Mr. F. W. Kelsey, of San 
Diego, Cal., who collected the specimens at 
Pacific Beach, Cal. The type and two speci- 
mens are registered as No. 168605, U.S.N.M. 
States National Museum. 


DYAR, Harrison G. Descriptions of the 


larvze of some moths from Colorado. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1290, Sept. 
23, 1902, pp. 369-412. 
New species: Gnori: h coquillettella, 


DYAR, Harrison G. A list | of | North 
American Lepidoptera and | key to the 
literature of this | order of insects. | By 
Harrison G. Dyar, Ph. D., | custodian 
of Lepidoptera, United States National 
Museum, | assisted by | C. H. Fer- 
nald, Ph. D., the late Rev. George D. 
Hulst, | and August Busck, | — | 
Washington: | Government Printing 
Office. | 1902. 


Bull. U. 8. Nat, Mus., No. 52, 1902 (1903), 
pp. i-xix, 1-723. 


EVERMANN, Barton W. (See under 
J. A. and Davin §. Jorpavy. ) 


FERNALD, C. H. (See under Harri- 
son G. Dyar.) 


FISH, Vrerre A. The cerebral fissures 
of the Atlantic walrus. 
. Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxvi, No. 1325, Apr. 
9, 1908, pp. 675-688, pis. XX VIII-X XIX. 
FISHER, Watrer K. A new Procel- 
sterna from the Leeward Islands, Ha- 
waiian group. 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XXv1, No. 1322, Jan. 
29, 1908, pp. 559-563. 
Procelsterna sazatilis (p. 559) is described as 
a new species. 


FOWLER, Henry W. (See under Davip 
Srarr JorpDAN. ) 


GILL, Txuroporre. General history of 
birds. 
Osprey, V1, No. 7, July, 1902, pp. 35-42. 
The seventh chapter of a proposed work on 
ornithology. 


The story of a word—Mammal. 
Pop. Sci. Monthly, Lx1, Sept., 1902, pp. 434- 
438. 


The etymology and singular form of the 
word Mammalia have been erroneously given 
in all dictionaries as derived from the Latin 
adjective mammalis and as cognate with vari- 
ous words in living European languages. It 
is contended that the name was first given by 
Linnzus in 1758, and that he formed it in 
analogy with Animalia and derived it directly 
from the noun Mamma and added the suffix 
-alia. A history of the use of the word is 
given. 


The first use of Mammals and 


Mammalians. 
Science (new series), XVI, No. 417, Dec. 26, 
1902, pp. 1084-1035. 

The earliest use of the word Mammals seems 
to have been made by Good in 1813 in the 
Pantalogia, and that of Mammalians by Kirby 
in 1835 in his Bridgewater treatise. 
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GILL, Tueopore. The hosts of Argulids 
and their nomenclature. 
Science (new series), xvii, No. 418, Jan. 2, 
1903, p. 33. 

The names of the fish-hosts of many of the 
species described in the ‘‘ Monograph of North 
American Parasitic Copepods of the family 
Argulide,” by C. B. Wilson, are corrected 
and the fishes identified. 


The bones of the shoulder girdle 


of fishes. 
Science (new series), xv1I, No. 424, Feb. 
13, 1903, pp. 256-256. 

The most characteristic system of bones of 
the pisciform vertebrates is manifest in the 
shoulder girdle, and the classes of selachians 
and typical fishes, or teleostomes, have been 
segregated under the name Lyrifera, on ac- 
count of the character of this girdle. The 
consideration of the bones, however, mili- 
tates decidedly against the acceptance of the 
views generally held. Scapula and id 
were given originally to the composite bone 
and its process familiar from manifestation 
in man. The bones of fishes to which the 
names have been given are certainly not ho- 
mologous. They, in fact, are only developed 
as such in fishes specialized as teleosts and 
very remote from the primitive stock of the 
terrestrial vertebrates. A special nomencla- 
ture is therefore necessary. The so-called 
scapula has been designated as hypercoracoid, 
the coracoid as hypocoracoid, and the Span- 
genstuck, or precoracoid, as mesocoracoid. 
The mesocoracoid disappears in most fishes, 
all the acanthopterygians and offshoots from 
that stock being deprived oi that ossicile. 


The systematic relations of the 
fish genus Lampris. 
Science (new series), xvii, No. 424, Feb. 
13, 1903, pp. 256-257. 

Recently the foremost ichthyologist of Eu- 
rope, Doctor Boulenger, reexamined the 
osteoiogy of Lampris, and especially the 
shoulder girdie, and attained novel concep- 
tions as to the athnities of that genus. The 
number o1 bones in the shouider girdle of 
Lampris 1s the same as in ordinary acanthop- 
terygian fishes, but two of them have been 
interpreted trom a different standpoint than 
by nis predecessors. (1) The very large bone 
which occupies the iower and posterior part 
of the girdle was considered by him to be a 
peculiar bone, named interclavicle, and 
homologizeda with a homonymous bone of the 
hemibranchs, and (2) the smaller one imme- 
diately above it ana behind the bones sup- 
porting the pectoral fin was regarded as a 
“coracoid’’ or nypocoracoid. Therefore he 
considered it as the representative not only 
ol a pecuhar family (Lampridide), but of an 
independent higher group named Selenich- 
thyes and coordinated with the Hemibranchii 
and Lophobranchii, the three being associated 
together as representatives of a suborder to 


GILL, Taropore—Continuea. 
which the. new name Catosteomi was given. 
To test this conclusion the skeleton of Lampris 
was submitted to renewed examination. 
That examination forced the author to ac- 
ceptance of the principal ideas of the older 
ichthyologists; four actinosts, or pterygials, 
are recognized, and the id of Bouleng 
is identified with the fourth. The hypocora- 
coid is found in the interclavicle of Boulen- 
ger. Asa consequence, the genus is restored 
to the group of acanthopterygians. Never- 
theless, the differences between Lampris and 
all other fishes are sufficiently great to entitle 
it to rank as the type of a family (Lampridi- 
dz), as well as a special superfamily (Lam- 
pridoidea). 

Origin of the name Monotremes. 

Science (new series), Xv1I, No. 428, Mar. 

13, 1903, pp. 433-434. 

It is shown that the name Monotremes was 
given by E. Geoffroy as an ordinal designation 
(in French form only) in 1803, the order 
(ordre) diagnosed, and the genera * Orni- 
thorhinchus”’ and *‘ Echidna” referred to it. 


Homologies of the anterior limb. 
Science (new series), Xv1I, No. 430, Mar. 

27, 1903, p. 489. 

It is contended that Polypterus gives us a 
key to the probiem in question, as has been 
already urged by the writer in 1872, 1878, and 
1882. This view, after long neglect, was 
independently urged later by others, especi- 
ally Emery and Pollard, but with differences 
of detaii. The humerus, radius, u)na, carpal, 
and metacarpal bones are found in a recog- 
nizabie condition in Polypterus. That genus 
is the nearest o1 the living fishes in relation- 
ship to the amphibians and consequently al) 
terrestrial vertebrates 


The use ot the name Torpedo for 
the electric catfishes. 
Proc U.S. Nat Mus. xxvi, No. 1329, Apr. 
9, 1903, pp. 697, 698. 
1c1ssbown that the name Torpedo was used 
in “ Purchas his Piigrimes."’ pubiished in 1625, 
for the evectric catfish o: Malapterurus élec- 
tricus of the Nile. Two sections descriptive 
of the fish occurring in that work (pp. 1183, 
1545) are reproduced. 
Bibliographical memoir | of | 
John Edwards Holbrook. | 1794-1876. 
| — | Read betore the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, | April 22, 1903. | — | 
Washington, D. C. | Press of Judd and 


Detweiler | 1903. | 
[8 vo., cover, title + 47-77 pp., 2 pl.) 
An advance reprint trom the Biographical 
Memotrs of the Nationai Academy ot Sci 
V1, pp. 47-77, with portrait and ietter. Besides 
the biography oi Holbrook a bibuography is 
appended, giving anaiyses and correlations 
of the different editions of Holbrook's works 
on reptiles and fishes. 
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GILL, Turopore. Walbaum and bino- 
mialism. 
Science (new series), Xv, No. 436, May 8, 
19083, pp. 744-746. 

In refutation of Mr. Henry W. Fowler's 
contention that ‘‘ Walbaum is nonbinomial,’’ 
it is demonstrated, by an analysis of his treat- 
mentof the genus Colitis, that he was binomial. 
Remarks on the attitude of Linnzus with 
respect to binomial nomenclature are pre- 

fixed. 


The devilfish and some other 


fishes in North Carolina. 
Forest and Stream, Lx, No, 22, May 30, 
1908, p. 431, 

Reference is made to various fish names 
used in Brickell’s ‘‘ Natural History of North 
Carolina,’’ published in 1737. The story of 
the devilfish running away with a * vessel 
fora league or two”’ is repeated. Information 
is asked if certain names are still used for 
fishes, viz, ‘‘Sea-Tench”’ for the Tautog, 
Welchmen” for black basses, and Irish- 
for crappies. 

The first edition of Holbrook’s 
North American Herpetology. 
Science (new series), XviI, No. 440, June 
5, 1908, pp. 910-912. 

Supplement to the Biographical Memoir of 
Holbrook, It had been universally supposed 
that the first edition had been discontinued 
with the third volume. Mr. Witmer Stone, 
however, found a copy of a fourth volume in 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, and an analysis of this is published, 
with considerations on its bearing on nomen- 
clature. The volume appears to have been 
suppressed. 

(See also under J. A. ALLEN.) 
GRINNELL, Josepn. The California 


Yellow Warbler. 
Condor, v, No. 3, May 19, 1903, pp. 71-73. 
A discussion of the California yellow war- 
blers, with description of a new subspecies, 
Dendroica xstiva brewsteri. 


HASSALL, Atsert. (See 
W. Srizes. ) 


HAY, WicwiaMm Perry. Observations on 
the crustacean fauna of the region about 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., XXvV, No. 1285, Sept. 
12, 1902, pp. 223-236, 1 text fig. 

Based on material obtained during a visit 
by the writer to Mammoth Cave in 1901. A 
new amphipod, Gammarus propinquus, is de- 
scribed, and also a new form of crayfish, 
Cambarus bartonti tenebrosus. 


Observations on the crustacean 
fauna of Nickajack Cave, Tennessee, 


and vicinity. 
Proc. U. 5. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1292, Sept. 
2%, 1902, pp. 417-439. 1 map and 8 figs. in 


text. 


HAY, Perry—Continued. 

Describes visits made by himself to Nicka- 
jack Cave and other caves in Tennessee and 
Georgia. Among the crustaceans collected 
there is one new amphipod, Gammarus pur- 
purascens, and two new subspecies of Cam- 
barus, C. bartonii cavatus, and C. latimanus 
striatus. 


On a small ‘collection of crusta- 
ceans from the island of Cuba. 
Proc, U. 8. Nat, Mus., XX V1, No. 1316, Feb. 
2, 1903, pp. 429-435, 3 text figs. 

The collection was made by Dr. C. H. 
Eigenmann, while investigating the fauna of 
limestone caverns in Cuba. Fourteen species 
are enumerated, of which three are new, 
Cirolana cubensis, Pal: etes eigenmanni, and 
P. cubensis; the first two are subterranean 
and blind. 


HELLER, Epmuxp. Papers from the 
Hopkins-Stanford Galapagos Expedi- 
tion, 1898-99. XIV. Reptiles. — 

Proc. Wash. Acad. Sci., v, Feb. 26, 1903, 
pp. 39-98. 

The account of Phyllodactylus tuberculosus 
is based on the specimens in the U.S. National 
Museum, lent for the purpose. 

HEMSLEY, W. Borrine. (See under 
Josera N. Rose.) 


HENDERSON, Joun B., Jr. (See un- 
der CHarRLEs T. Simpson. ) 


HINDS, Warren Etmer. Contribution 
to a monograph of the insects of the 
order Thysanoptera inhabiting North 
America. 

Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxvt, No. 1310, Dec. 
20, 1902, pp. 79-242, pls. 1-x1, text figs. 
1-127. 

HOLMES, H., and MASON, 
Otis Turron. Instructions to collect- 
ors of historical and anthropological 
specimens. 

Bulli, U.S. Nat. Mus., No. 39, Part Q, Aug. 
8, 1902, pp. [1]-[16]. 

HOWARD, L. O. The warfare against 
mosquitoes—A record of what has been 
accomplished the last two years—How 
to exterminate mosquitoes—A_ prac- 
tical work for village improvement so- 
cieties. 

Country Life in America, Apr., 1903, 111, 
No. 6, pp. 251-253, figs. 100-106, 

—— Our enemies the insects. 

Youths’ Companion, Apr. 30, 1903, pp. 211- 
212. 


The tomb of Thomas Say. 
Canadian Entomologist, xxxv, No. 5, May 
1, 1908, pp. 138-139. 
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HOWARD, L. O. The world-wide cru- 
sade. 
Proceedings Hirst Anti-mosquito Conven- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan., 1904, pp. 
19-21; 1 fig. (portrait). 
A brief review of anti-mosquito work then 
going on in different parts of the world. 


HOWELL, Arrnuur H. (Seeunder J. A. 
ALLEN. ) 
HRDLICKA, Aves. The Lansing skele- 


ton. 
Am. Anthropologist (new series), v, No. 2, 
April-June, 1908, pp. 323-330. 

The paper is a description of the skeleton 
and a comparison of the skull with several 
Indian crania from the same general region. 

The conclusion is that the skeleton, so far 
as the physical characteristics are concerned, 
is practically identical in type with that of 
the modern Indian of the same region and 


presents no indications of any great antiquity. 


HULST, Georcae D. 
son G. Dyar.) 
JORDAN, Davip Starr. Supplemen- 

tary note on Bleekeriamitsukurii and on 
certain Japanese fishes. 
«Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XXV1, No. 1328, Apr. 
9, 1903, pp. 693-696, pl. xxx, figs. 1-3. 
(See also under J. A. ALLEN.) 
JORDAN, Davin Srarr, and EVER- 
MANN, Barton Waxkren. Notes on 
a collection of fishes from the Island 
of Formosa. 
Proe. U. S. Nat. Mus., XXv, No. 1289, Sept. 
24, 1902, pp. 315-368, figs. 1-29. 

New species: Zacco evolans, Acheilognathus 
mesembrinum, Anguilla remifera, Gymnothorax 
pescadoris, Ophicephalus tadianus, Channa for- 
mosana, Bleekeria mitsukurii, Pempheris nyc- 
tereutes, Nemipterus matsubarx, Plectorhynchus 


(See under Harri- 


ocyurus, Polydactylus rhadinus, Cherops nyc- 
temblema, Hemipteronotus verrens, Sillago xolus, — 


Salarias namiyei, Brotula formosx, Cynoglossus 
doplasios. 

JORDAN, Davin Starr, and FOWLER, 
Henry W. A review of the Oplegna- 
thoid fishes of Japan. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1278, Aug. 
30, 1902, pp. 75-78. 

A review of the trigger-fishes, file- 
fishes, and trunk-fishes of Japan. 

Proc, U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1287, Sept. 
17, 1902, pp. 251-286, figs. 1-6. 
New genus: Rudarius. 
New species: Rudarius ercodes, Brachalu- 
teres ulvarum. 

—— A review of the cling-fishes (Gobi- 

esocidze) of the waters of Japan. 
Proe, Nat. Mus., Xxv, No, 1291, Sept. 
19, 1902, pp.-413-416, fig. 1. 
New genus: Aspasma, 
New species: Aspasma ciconizx. 
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JORDAN, Davin Starr, and FOWLER, 
Henry W. A review of the Cheto- 
dontidz and related families of fishes 
found in the waters of Japan. 

Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1296, Sept. 
30, 1902, pp. 513-563, figs. 1-6. 

New species: Cyttopsis itea, Antigonia stein- 
dachneri, Chxtodon dxdalma, Coradion desmo- 
tes, Holacanthus ronin. 

Notes on little-known Japanese 

fishes, with description of a new spe- 

cies. of Aboma. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., Xxv, No. 1298, Oct. 

2, 1902, pp. 573-576, fig. 1. “i 
New species: Aboma snyderi. 

A review of the Berycoid fishes of 

Japan. 

Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mus., Xxvi, No. 1306, Nov. 
25, 1902, pp. 1-21, figs. 1-4. 

A review of the Ophidioid fishes 

| of Japan. 

| Proce, U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1308, Dec. 

2, 1902, pp. 743-766, figs. 1-6. 

New genus: Hierichthys. 

New species: Mierichthys encryptes, Lycen- 
chelys pecilimon, Bothrocara zesta, Otophidium 
asiro, Porogadus giintheri. 

A review of the Elasmobranchiate 

fishes of Japan. 

Proc, U. 8. Nat, Mus., Xx vi, No. 1324, Mar. 
30, 1908, pp. 593-674, pls. XXVI-xxvII, 
figs. 1-10. 

A review of the Cepolidee or band- 
fishes of Japan. 
Proce. U. 8, Nat. Mus., XXv1, No. 1330, Apr. 
9, 1908, pp. 699-702, fig. 1. 

—— A review of the Cobitide, or 
loaches of the rivers of Japan. 

Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., Xx v1, No. 1332, Apr. 
9, 1903, pp. 765-774, figs. 1, 2. 


A review of the dragonets (Cal- 


waters of Japan. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1305, May 
9, 1903, pp. 939-959, figs. 1-9. 
New genera: Draconetta, Calliurichthys. 
New species: Draconetta xenica, Calliurich- 
thys doryssus, Callionymus flagris, C. calliste, 
C. virgia. 


JORDAN, Davin Srarr, and SNYDER, 
Joun Orrersern. A review of the 


Blennoid fishes of Japan. 
Proce, U. S. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1298, Sept. 
26, 1902, pp. 441-504, figs. 1-28. 

New genera: Zacalles, Azuma, Zoarchias, 
Abryois. 

New species: Tripterygion etheostoma, T. 
bapturum, Zacalles bryope, Petroscirtes elatus, 
Aspidontus trossulus, A. dasson, Scartichthys 
enosima, 8S. atellifer, Azuma emmnion, Bryo- 


stemma otohime, B. saitone, Alectrias benjamini, 


lionymide) and related fishes of the 
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JORDAN, Davin Starr, and SNYDER, 
Joun Orrersern—Continued. 
Neozoarces steindachneri, Zoarchias veneficus, 
Opisthocentrus zonope, Abryois azumx, Erno- 
grammus epallax, Sticheus nozawx, Lumpenus 
Sowleri. 
——— Descriptions of two new species of 
Squaloid sharks from Japan. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1279, Sept. 
2, 1902, pp. 79-81, figs. 1, 2. 
New genus: Deania. 
New species: Etmopterus lucifer, Deania 
eglantina. 


‘ied, U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1300, Nov 
4, 1902, pp. 613-618, figs. 1-3. 
New genus: Bryolophus. 
New species: Bryost tarsodes, B. deco- 
ratum, Bryolophus lysimus. 
JORDAN, Davip Starr, and STARKS, 
Epwin A _ review of the 


Hemibranchiate fishes of Japan. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1308, Dec. 
2, 1902, pp. 57-73, figs. 1-3. 
—— A review of the Synentognathous 
fishes of Japan. 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., Xxv1, No. 1319, Feb. 
4, 1908, pp. 525-544, figs. 1-3. 
Description of a new species of 
sculpin from Japan. 
Proc. U. 8: Nat. Mus., Xxvi, No. 1326, Apr. 
11, 1903, pp. 689, 690, fig. 1. 


KNOWLTON, Frank H. Change of 
name of Ficus? hesperia, from the vicin- 


ity of Ashland, Oreg. 
Proc. Biol Soc. Wash., xv, Apr. 25, 1902, 
p. 86. 

The name Ficus? hesperia has been used in 
the Bulletin of the U. 8. Geological Survey on 
the Flora of the Montana Formation, for a 
plant from the North Fork of Dutton Creek in 
the Laramie Plains, Wyoming, and also for a 
different species from the vicinity of Ashland, 
Oreg., in the 20th Annual Report of the U. 8. 
Geological Survey, and as the former ante- 
dates the latter, the change to Ficus? applega- 
tei is made. 

Notes on the fossil fruits and lig- 
nites of Brandon, Vt. 
Bull. Torrey Botan. Club, No. 29, Nov., 1902, 
pp. 635-641, pl. 25. 

The occurrence and geological position of 
the lignites are described and the conclusion 
reached that in age they are younger than 
the Eocene. These Brandon lignites are also 
determined to be largely coniferous. Selected 
specimens upon examination were found to 
be only varietally different from Schmaul- 


On certain species of fishes con- | 
fused with Bryostemma polyactocepha- 
lum. 


KNOWLTON, Fraxx H.—Continued. 
hausen’s Pitorylon microporosum, and for the 
Brandon form the name Pityozylon microporo- 
sum brandonianum is proposed. One small 
specimen was determined to be dicotyledo- 
nous, probably allied to Betula. The author 
had intended making an exhaustive micro- 
scopic study of the structure of the fruits so 
abundant in these lignites, but was prevented 
from completing the work, and therefore pre- 
sents only some scattered notes on a few of 
the species, to one of which he gives the new 

* name Cucumites lesquereuzii. 


_——— Report on a small collection of 


fossil plants from the vicinity of Porcu- 
pine Butte, Montana. 
Bull, Torrey Botan. Club, No. 29, Dec., 1902, 
pp. 705-709, pl. 26, fig. 1 (in text). 

In this paper four species are enumerated, 
among them one that is new— Tillia weedii— 
and the age of the beds in which they occur 
is given as the Fort Union Tertiary. 

——— Fossil flora of the John Day basin, 
Oregon. 
Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv., No. 204, 1902, pp. 
1-113, pls. 

The John Day basin lies in north central 
Oregon between the north and south ranges 
of the Blue Mountains, covering an area of 
approximately 10,000 square miles, drained by 
the John Day River and its tributaries. The 
flora of the basin, as set forth in this paper, 
comprises 150 forms distributed among 37 
natural families and the anomalous group of 
Phyllites. Of the 150 forms enumerated, 24 
have not been specifically named, and 44 
species and one variety are described as new, 
the previously known species numbering 81. 
The beds are all of Tertiary age, ranging from 
Lower Eocene to Upper Miocene. The con- 
ditions prevailing in the John Day basin in 
Tertiary times extended into central Wash- 
ington, northwestern Idaho, and western 
Oregon. 


KOTINSKY, Jacos. The first North 
American Leaf-gall Diaspine. 
Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., V. 1908, pp. 149-150. 
Describes Cryptophyllaspis liquidambaris, 
new species. 


LUCAS, Freperic A. Palzontological 


notes. 
Science (new series), XVI, No. 402, Sept. 12, 

1902, p. 435. 

The name Dacentrurus is proposed to re- 
place Omosaurus, this being preoccupied. 
Hoplitosaurus marshi is proposed to replace 
Stegosaurus marshi, thisdinosaur being shown 
to be related to Polacanthus. 


Aves. 

Text Book of Palzxontology, by Karl von 
Zittel, Nov., 1902, pp. 256-278, figs. 362- 
373, 
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LUCAS, Freperic A.—Continued. 

A brief description of the osteology and 
main divisions of the Class Aves, with special 
reference to fossil species. Based partly on 
paleontological and osteological material in 
the Museum collections. 

Animals before man in North 
America. 
D. Appleton & Co., Nov., 1902, pp. i-vii, 
1-291, 6 pls. and numerous text figs. 
A popular account of the succession of life 
in North America. 
Many references to specimens in the U.S 
National Museum. 


The weapons of birds. 
Bird Lore, Nov.-Dec., 1902, pp. 182-185, 6 
text figs. 
The Dinosaurs or Terrible Lizards. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst., 1901 (1902), pp. 
641-647, pls. 1-4. 
A popular account of the Dinosaurs, re- 
printed from ‘‘Animals of the Past.” 
The Greatest Flying Creature, the 
Great Pterodactyl Ornithostoma. 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst., 1901 (1902), pp. 
654-659, pls. 1-8, 1 text fig. 
A popular account of this flying reptile, 
comparisons being made with birds and bats 
as to size and power of flight. 


Notes on the osteology and rela- 
tionships of the fossil birds of the gen- 
era Hesperornis, Hayeria, Baptornis and 
Diatryma. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxvi, No. 1320, 
Feb. 4, 1908, pp. 545-556, 8 figs. 
Additional information is given as to the 
structure of the skeleton in Hesperornis and 

Baptornis; the genus Hayeria is proposed for 

Hesperornis gracilis, and it is suggested that 

Diatryma belongs in the Stereonithes. 
Flight. 

Article in International Cyclopedia, Dodd, 

Mead & Co. 

An account of the mechanism of flight as 
found in various animals, especially verte- 
brates, and the method by which it is per- 
formed. 


LYON, Marcus W., Jr. Lophostoma 
venezuelx changed to Tonatia venezuelx. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Dec. 16, 1902, 
p. 248. 
——— Observations on the number of 
young of the Lasiurine bats. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxvi, No. 1314, Jan. 
26, 1908, pp. 425-426, pl. xvit. 
Four young usually are produced at a 
birth, 


McMURRICH, J. Piayrarr. Note on 
the Sea Anemone, Sagartia paguri Ver- 
rill. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1315, Jan. 
27, 1908, pp. 427-428, 2 text figs. 

Description of specimens obtained by Dr. 
D. S. Jordan and Mr. J. O. Snyder in Japan, 
where the species lives adh t to the chela 
and the shell of the hermit crab, Diogenes 
edwardsii (de Haan). 

MAIDEN, Josepp Henry. On the 
identification of a species of Eucalyptus 
from the Philippines. 

Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mus., XXxv1, No. 1327, Apr. 
11, 1903, pp. 691, 692. 

MARLATT, C. L., Résumé of the search 
for the native home of the San Jose 
scale in Japan and China. 

Bull. Div. Ent., U. 8S. Dept. Agric. (new 

series), No. 37, Oct. 3, 1902, pp. 65-78. 

Preliminary report on the impor- 

tation and present status of the Asiatic 

ladybird ( Chilocorus similis). 

Bull. Div. Ent., U. S. Dept. Agric. (new 

series), No. 37, Oct. 3, 1902, pp. 78-84. 

Predatory insects which affect the 
usefulness of scale-feeding Coccinel- 
lide. 

Bull, Div. Ent., U. 8. Dept. Agric. (new 
series), No. 37, Oct. 3, 1902, pp. 84-87. 

—— Report of the Acting Entomolo- 
gist for 1902. 

Ann. Rep. U. S. Dept. Agric. 1902, pp. 
189-207. 

This report was submitted Aug. 2, 1902, and 
published in Dec., 1902. Extras with title 
page and table of contents were printed. 

—— Collecting notes on mosquitoes in 
Oriental countries. 

Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., V, No. 2, pp. 111-123. 

Author’s extras were published Jan. 31, 
1903. 


Notes on the periodical cicada in 
the District of Columbia in 1902. 
Proc, Ent. Soc., Wash., Vv, No. 2, pp. 124- 
126. 

Author’s extras were published Feb. 4, 1903. 
An early record of the periodical 
cicada. 

Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., ¥, No.2, pp. 126-127, 

Author’s extras were published Feb. 4, 1903. 
A chalcidid parasite of the Asiatic 
ladybird. 

Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash., V, No. 2, pp. 138-139. 

Author’s extras were published Feb. 4, 1908. 
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MARLATT, C. L. The lime, sulphur, 
and salt wash. 

Cire. Div. Ent., U.S. Dept. Agric., Div. of 
Ent. (second series), No. 52, pp. 8, Feb. 
20, 1903, pp. 1 to 8. 

The Entomological Club of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Report by the secre- 

_ tary. 

Can, Ent., XXXV, Mar., 1903, pp. 53-58; 
XXxv, Apr., 1903, pp. 79-87. 


Japan’s foremost entomologist. 


Ent. News, xtv, No. 3. Mar., 1903, pp. 65- | 


68, pl. Iv. 


How to control the San Jose scale. 

Cire. Div. Ent., U. 8. Dept. Agric., Div. 
Ent. (second series), No. 42, 7 pp., Mar. 
25, 1908. Third edition, extensively re- 
vised. 


Scale insects and mites on citrus 


trees. 


No. 172, Apr. 17, 1903, pp. 42, figs. 34. 
Revision of the Yearbook article by Mr. 
Marlatt. 
Applied entomology in Japan. 
Bull. Div, Ent., U. S. Dept. Agric. (new 
series), No. 40, pp. 56-63, pls.1, 1. (Is- 
sued Apr. 25, 1903.) 
—— A _ house-boat collecting trip in 
China. 
Can. Ent., Xxxv, Apr., 1903, pp. 79-87. 
The San Jose scale—its natural 
home and natural enemy. 
Yearbook U. 8. Dept. Agric., 1902, pp. 155- 
174. 
Author’s extras were issued June 6, 1903. 


MARSHALL, B. Tea. 


Am, Journ, Pharmacy, LXXv, No. 2, Feb., 


1908, pp. 79-94. 
Part of a lecture before the Pharmaceutical 
Association of the Philadelphia College of 


Pharmacy. Describes the botany, geography © 


and history, cultivation, preparation, chem- 
istry, effects, social status, adulterants, and 
commerce of tea. - 


MASON, Orts Turron. (See under W11- 


H. Hous.) 


MAXON, R. A Japanese Poly- | 


pody. 


Pop. Sci. News, XXXV1, Oct., 1902, p. 221, 2 


pls. 


A popular account of the peculiar way Poly- | 


podium japonicum has of forming spirals by 
the sidewise tortion of its midrib. 

A botanists’ mecca. 

Plant World, vi, Feb., 1903, p. 38. 


Farmers’ Bull., U.S. Dept. Agric. Div. Ent., | 


Note on the Hart’s-tongue in Central New 
York, | 


MAXON, Wiiu1aM R. Notes on Amer- 
ican ferns, v1. 
Fern Bull., x1, Apr., 1908, pp. 38-40. 

(1) Mention is made of a cristate form of 
Woodwardia spinulosa from California. (2) 
Adiantum modestum Underw. is reported from 
Arizona. (3) Polystichum munitum solitarium 
subsp. nov., is described from Lower Califor- 
nia. 


A study of certain Mexican and 
Guatemalan species of Polypodium. 
Contrib. U. 8. Nat. Herbarium, v111, pt. 3, 

June 27, 1903, pp. i-v; 271-279, pls. Lx1, 
LXIL. 

| A summary of results attending a study of 

plants referred to, or closely related to, Poly- 

podium subpetiolatum Hook. Polypodium ae- 

qualis, P. teresae, P. firmalum, P. fissidens and 

P. adelphum are described as new. 

(See also under Lucren M. UnpEr- 

Woon. ) 


| MAYER, P. Die Caprellids der Siboga- 
Expedition. Monographie xxxrv aus: 

| Uitkomsten op Zoologisch, | Botan- 
isch, Oceano-graphisch en Geologisch 
Gebied | verzameld in Nederlandsch 
Oost-Indié 1899-1900 | aan boord H. 
M. Siboga onder commando van | Lui- 
tenant ter zee I° kl. G. F. Tydeman | 
uitgegeven door | Dr. Max Weber | 
Prof. in Amsterdam, Leider der Expe- 
ditie | Leiden | Juin 1903 | 

Folio, 160 pp., pls. I-x. 

A comprehensive work covering not only 
the results of the Siboga Expedition, but col- 
lections from many different museums. Keys 
to the genera and species are given, also a 
bibliography, faunal lists of species, as well 

as a list of the Siboga collection, and a chap- 
ter on the morphology, biology, and phy- 
logeny of the Caprellide. 
| MEARNS, Epear A. The Ocelot cats. 
Proce. U.S. Nat. Mus., No, 1286, Sept. 
17, 1902, pp. 237-249. 
New species: Felis costaricensis, F. xquato- 
rialis. 
MERRIAM, C. Harr. (See under J. A. 
ALLEN. ) 


| MERRILL, Georcr P. A newly found 


| meteorite from Mount Vernon, Chris- 
| tian County, Ky. 
Am. Geologist, XX X1, Mar., 1908, pp. 156-158, 
A brief paper giving a preliminary notice 
of a 351-pound pallasite that had recently 
| come into the possession of the National Mu- 
seum. 
Stones | for | Building and Dec- 
oration. | By | George P. Merrill, | 
Curator of Geology in the United States 
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MERRILL, P.—Continued. 
National Museum and Professor of 
Geology | in Columbian University; 
author of ‘‘ Rocks, Rock-weathering, 
and | Soils,’ ‘“‘The Nonmetallic Min- 
erals,’’ etc. | Third edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. | New York: | John 
Wiley & Sons. | London: Chapman & 
Hall, Limited. | 1903. 

8 vo., pp. i-xi, 1-551, pls. I-xxxt, figs. 
1-24. 

This is a third edition of a work published 
in 1891 and based upon the author's catalogue 
of the Collection of building and ornamental 
stones in the U. 8. National Museum form- 
ing a part of the Report of the U. 8. National 
Museum for 1886. 

MILLER, Gerrrr Jr. Two new Ma- 
layan mouse deer. 

Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Aug. 6, 1902, 
pp. 173-175. 

Tragulus ravus (p. 173) and T. borneanus 

(p. 174). 


Twenty new American bats. 
Proce. Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila. May, 1902, pp. 
389-412. (Issued Sept. 12, 1902.) 
Described as new: Antrozous minor (p. 389), 
Pipistrellus cinnamomeus (p. 390), Dausypterus 
floridanus (p. 392), Nyctinomops (new genus) 
(p. 898), Nyctinomops yucatanicus (p. 398), 
Molossus nigricans (p. 395), Molossus pretiosus 
(p. 396), Nyctinomus antillularum (p. 398), 
Natalus major (p. 398), Natalus mericanus, 
(p. 399), Chilonycteris portoricensis (p. 400), 
Chilonycteris mexi (p. 401), Mormoops tu- 
midiceps (p. 408), Dermanura rava (p. 404), 
Dermanura phxotis (p. 405), Vampyrops fu- 
mosis (p. 405), Stenoderma luciw (p. 407), 
Hemiderma tricolor (p. 408), 
nana (p. 409), Monophyllus cubanus (p. 410), 
and Monophyllus lucie# (p. 411). 
—— A new bat from the Island of 
Dominica. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Dec. 16, 1902, 
pp. 243-244. 
Myotis dominicensis, p. 243. 
——— Two new tropical Old World bats. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Dec. 16, 1902, 
pp. 245-246. 
Nyctinomus pusillus (p. 245), and Nyctinomus 
jobensis (p. 246). 
—— Thé common Nyctinomus of the 
Greater Antilles. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., Xv, Dee. 16, 1902, 
p. 248. 
A distinct species which should be known 
as Nyctinomus musculus Gundlach. 


———— The external charactersof Brachy- 
phyla nana Miller. 


Prog. Biol. Soc. Wash., 


NAT Mus 1903-——1] 


MILLER, Gerrrr 8., Jr. An overlooked 
specimen of Chilonycteris psilotis. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Dec. 16, 1902, 
p. 249. 
—— A second specimen of Pterygistes 
azoreum, Thomas. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Dec. 16, 1902, 
p. 250. 


The status of Nyctinomus nevadensis 


(H. Allen). 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Dee. 16, 1902, 


p. 250. 
Identical with Nyctinomops depressus 
(Ward). 


The generic position of Nyctinomus 
orthotis H. Allen. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Dec. 16, 1902, 
p. 250. 
A member of the genus Promops. 


Mammals collected by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott on the coast and islands of 


Northwest Sumatra. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv1, No. 1317, Feb. 
3, 1903, pp. 437-484. 

The following species are described as new: 
Tragulus amenus (p. 439), Tragulus jugularis 
(p. 440), Tragulus brevipes (p. 443), Tragulus 
russeus (p. 444), Ratufa femoralis (p. 447), Ra- 
tufa nigrescens (p. 448), Ratufa lenata (p. 449), 
Sciurus mansalaris (p. 451), Sciurus bancarus 
(p. 451), Sciurus saturatus (p. 458), Sciurus 
pretiosus (p. 454), Sciurus ubericolor (p. 455), 
Sciurus erebus (p. 456), Mus simalurenais (p. 
458), Mus surdus (p. 460), Mus domitor (p. 461), 
Mus catellifer (p. 464), Lenothriz (new genus) 
(p. 466), Lenothriz canus (p. 466), Trichys ma- 
crotis (p. 469), and Macacus fuscus (p. 476). 


—— Descriptions of eleven new Malay- 


an Mouse Deer. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., XV1, Mar. 19, 1908, pp. 
31-4. 

The following species are described as new: 
Tragulus lutescens (p. 32), Tragulus flavicollis 
(p. 33), Tragulus formosus (p. 34), Tragulus 
Socalinus (p. 35), Tragulus virgicollis (p. 37), 
Tragulus natungz (p. 38), Tragulus subrufus 
(p. 39), Tragulus rubeus (p. 40), Tragulus 
ravulus (p. 41), Tragulus lancavensis (p. 41), 
Tragulus lampensis (p. 42). 

A new name for Mus atratus Miller. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., XVI, Mar. 19, 1908, 
p. 50. 
Mus atridorsum is substituted for Mus atratus 
Miller, 1902 (not Mus atratus Philippi, 1900). 


The technical name of the Indian 
Flying Fox. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xvi, Mar. 19, 1908, 
p. 30. 
The species should be known as Pleropua 
giganteus (Briinnich), 
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MILLER, Gerarir Jr. The short- 
leaved sundew in Virginia. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xvi, June 25, 1903, 
102. 
The plant is recorded from the vicinity of 
Hampton, Va. 

(See also under J. A. ALLEN and 

LEONHARD STEJNEGER. ) 


NEEDHAM, James G. A genealogic 


study of dragon-fly wing venation. 
Proe. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., xxv1, No. 1331, Apr. 
16, 1908, pp. 708-764, pls. XXxXI-LIV, 
figs. 1-44. 

NELSON, E.W. The nomenclature and 
validity of certain North American 
Galline. 

Auk, xix, No. 4, Oct., 1902, pp. 386-391, 
pls. xIv, xv. 

Reply to Mr. Ogilvie Grant’s ‘Remarks on 
the Species of American Gallinze recently 
described and notes on their nomenclature” 
(Ibis, 1902, pp. 233-245), in which various 
errors appearing in Mr. Grant’s paper are 
rectified. 


——— (See also under J. A. ALLEN. ) 


OBERHOLSER, Harry C. Some new 


South American birds. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1276, Aug. 
30, 1902, pp. 59-68. 

Descriptions of 12 new species and sub- 
species and 1 new genus, viz.: Thamnophilus 
tephrogaster (p. 59), Synallaxis spixi notius 
(p. 60), Xenicopsis percnopterus (p. 61), 
Ochtheca rufimarginata acrophila (p. 61), 
Mecocerculus alutus (p. 62), M. stictopterus 


68), Perissotriccus (p. 64), Hemitriccus pam- 
mictus (p. 64), Pogonotriccus alleni (p. 65), 
Sirystes sibilator atimastus (p. 66), Icterus 
pyrrhopterus compsus (p. 68), and Icterus 
pyrrhopterus argoptilus (p. 68). 

—— List of birds collected by William 


T. Foster in Paraguay. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1281, Sept. 
8, 1902, pp. 127-147. 
A list of about 60 species, with critical 
notes. 


—— A new cliff swallow from Texas. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xvi, Feb. 21, 1908, 
pp. 15-16. 
Petrochelidon lunifrons tachina is described 
from Langtry, Tex. 
——— Description of a new Vireo. 
Proe. Biol. Soc. Wash., xvi, Feb. 21, 1903, 
pp. 17-18. 
Vireo bellii medius is described asa new sub- 
species from southwestern Texas. 


A review of the genus Catherpes. 


Auk, xx, No. 2, April, 1903, pp. 196-198. 
Condensed diagnoses and geographical dis- 
tributions of five forms of thisgenus, of which 


OBERHOLSER, Harry C.—Continued. 
Catherpes mexicanus polioptilus is indicated as 
new. 

A synopsis of the genus Psaltri- 

parus. 

Auk, xx, No. 2, April, 1903, pp. 198-201. 

Notes on the seven recognized forms of this 
genus, to which are added the type localities 
and geographical distribution of each form. 

PFENDER, Cartes A. (See under 

W. Sries. ) 


POLLARD, Crar.es Louis. Plants used 


for Cuban confectionery. 
Plant World, v, July, 1902, pp. 131-132. 


——- A new station for the Gray Poly-- 


pody. 


Plant World, v, July, 1902, pp. 133-134. 


POLLARD, Louis, and 
KNOWLTON, Frank Haut. 
Plant World, v, 168-170. Sept., 1902, pp. 
168-170. 
A sketch of F. H. Knowlton’s scientific and 
literary work. 
. Two new violets from the east- 
ern United States. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Oct. 10, 1902, 
pp. 201-203. 
Describes Viola tenuipes and V. mulfordx. - 
The families of flowering plants. 
(Concluded from previous year. ) 
Plant World Supplement, July-Dec., 1902, 
pp. 235-258. 


POLLARD, Cuarues Louis, and COCK- 
ERELL, Tueropore D. A. Four new 
plants from New Mexico. 

Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Aug. 6, 1902, 
pp. 177--179. 
Viola wilmatiz, Primula ellisizx, and Achil- 
lea laxiflora are described as new species. 


PREBLE, Epwarp A. Birds of Keewa- 
tin. 
North Am. Fauna, No. 22, Oct. 31, 1902, 
pp. 75-131. 

An annotated list of all birds known to 
oceur in this portion of the Hudson Bay re- 
gion, with copious references to previous 
records. 

RATHBUN, Mary J. Note on the 
generic name of the horseshoe crab. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Oct. 10, 1902, 

p. 196. 

Gives references to three binomial writers 
who have used the name Xiphosura prior to 
the first description of Limulus. 

Descriptions of new species of 
Hawaiian crabs. : 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., Xxv1, No. 1309, Nov. 
18, 1902, pp. 75-77, 4 text figs. 
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RATHBUN, Mary J.—Continued. 

The crabs described, Cyclograpsus henshaw, 
and Ozius hawaiiensis, were obtained by 
Messrs. H. W. Henshaw and R. C. McGregor. 

Japanese stalk-eyed crustaceans. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1307, Nov. 

28, 1902, pp. 23-55, 24 text figs. 

Based on a collection made by Dr. David 
8. Jordan and Mr. J. O. Snyder in 1900. Nine 
shrimps and one hermit crab are described as 
new. 

The first series of specimens is in the U. 8. 
National Museum. 

Crabs from the Maldive Islands. 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., Harvard College, 

XXXIXx, No. 5, Dec. 1902, pp. 123-138, 1 

plate. 

A list of 28 species obtained by Prof. Alex- 
ander Agassiz and party in 1901-1902, chiefly 
in the lagoons of the Maldive atolls. Six 
species are described as new. 

—— (See also under J. A. ALLEN.) 


RAVENEL, W. peC. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. Report of the repre- 
sentative of the U. 8. Fish Commission. 

Rep. U. 8. Fish Com., 1901 (1902), pp. 28% 
651, pls. 6-20. 

RICHARDSON, Harrier. A new fresh- 
water Isopod of the genus Mancasellus 
from Indiana (p. 1294). A new terres- 
trial Isopod of the genus Pseudarmadillo 
from Cuba (p. 1295). 

Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., XXV, Nos. 1294 and 
1295, Sept. 25, 1902, pp. 505-511, 8 text 
figs. 


The first species Mancasellus danielsi was | 


collected by Mr. L. E. Daniels at Lily Lake, | 


Laporte, Ind.; the second, Pseudarmadillo 
gilianus, was obtained at the Isle of Pines, 
Cuba, by Messrs. William Palmer and J. H. 
Riley. 
RICHMOND, CxHaries W. Descriptions 
of eight new birds from islands off the 
west coast of Sumatra. 


Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash, Xv, Aug. 6, 1902, | 


pp. 187-190. 

Palxornis major (p. 188) Psittinus abbotti (p. 
188), Thriponax parvus (p. 189), Hypothymis 
abbotti (p. 189), Hypothymis consobrina (p. 
189), Malacopteron notatum (p. 190), and Sta- 
chyris banjakensis (p. 190) are described as new 
species from Simalur and other islands off the 
west coast of Sumatra. 


Birds collected by Dr. W. L. 


Abbott and Mr. C. B. Kioss in the An- 
daman and Nicobar islands. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat, Mus., XXv, No. 1288, Sept. 
17, 1902, pp. 287-314. 
A list of 101 species from the Andamans and 
Nicobars, with notes by the collectors. Zos- 


RICHMOND, W.—Continued. 
terops ventralis (p. 288), Sturnia erythropygia 
katchalensis (p. 295), Rhinomyias nicobarica 
(p. 295), Arachnechthra klossi (p. 297), Pitta 
abbotti (p. 298), Spilornis klossi (p. 304), Astur 
obsoletus (p. 306), Osmotreron chloroptera anda- 
manica (p. 308), and Excalfactoria trinkutensis 
are described as new. Dissemurus malabaricus 
otiosus isa new name for D. afinis, preoccu- 
pied. 

—— [Review of] Bertoni’s ‘Aves 

Nuevas del Paraguay.” 

auk, xix, No. 4, Oct., 1902, pp. 414-416. 
Note on Pinaroloxias inornata 

(Gould). 

Proce. Biol. Soe. Wash., xv, Dee. 16, 1902, 
pp. 247-248. 
Note showing that Pinarolozias inornata is 
identical with Cocornis agassizi. 

Birds collected by Dr. W. L. Ab- 
bott on the coast and islands of North- 
west Sumatra. 

Proc. U.S. Nat, Mus., XXv1, No. 1318, Feb. 
4, 1903, pp. 485-524. 

A list of 151 species collected or observed on 
the coast and islands of Northwestern Suma- 
tra, with field notes by the collector. The fol- 
lowing species are named for the first time: 
Spilornis abbotti (p. 492), Pisorhina umbra (p. 
494), Pelargopsis simalurensis (p. 498), P. soda- 
lis (p. 499), Macropteryx perlonga (p. 502), 
Cyanoderma fulviventris (p. 507), Tehitrea pro- 
cera (p. 510), Graucalus babiensis (p. 513), G. 
simalurensis (p. 513), Campephaga compta (p. 
514), Oriolus mundus (p.517). Columba grisea 
and Corvus tenuirostris are renamed C. phasma 
and (C. compilator, respectively, both of the 
former names being preoccupied. 

RIDGWAY, Roserr. Smithsonian In- 
stitution. | United States National Mu- 
seum. | — | Bulletin | of the | United 
States National Museum. | No. 50. | 
— | Part If. | [Seal] Washington: | 
Government Printing Office. | 1902. 

The Birds | of | North and Middle 
America: | A Descriptive Catalogue | 
of the | Higher Groups, Genera, Spe- 
cies, and Sub-species of Birds | Known 
to occur in North America, from the | 
Arctic Lands to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, | the West Indies and Other 
Islands | of the Caribbean Sea, and 
the | Galapagos Archipelago. | By | 
Robert Ridgway, | Curator, Division 
of Birds. | — | Part II. | Family Tana- 
gride—The Tanagers. | Family Icteri- 
de—The Troupials. | Family Ccerebi- 
dz — The Honey Creepers. | Family 
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RIDGWAY, Rosrert—Continued. 
Mniotiltide —The Wood Warblers. | 
— | Washington: | Government Print- 
ing Office. | 1902. 

8 vo., pp. i-xx, 1-834, pls. i-xxii. (Pub- 
lished Oct. 16, 1902.) 

The present part of this monograph deals 
with four exclusively American families of 
Passeres (Tanagridm, Icteride, Corebide, 
and Mniotiltide) , bracing 77 genera and 
433 species and subspeci The treatment of 
species is similar to that followed in the first 
part of the work. Brief descriptions of the 
known plumages are given, followed by 
measurements, the geographical ranges, and 
a full synonymy. The following forms are 
introduced as new: Phenicothraupis rubica 
nelsoni (p. 145), Compsothlypis americcna ra- 
malinz (p. 486), Geothlypis incompta (p. 677), 
G. erigua (p. 677), G. flavida (p. 678), G. nel- 
soni microrhyncha (p. 685), Wilsonia pusilla 
chryseola (p. 714), Basileuterus culicivorus fla- 
vescens (p. 755), and Rhodinocichla rosea exi- 
mia (p. 770). Outline drawings representing 
the characters of the 77 genera treated in this 
part are given in the 22 plates accompanying 
the volume. 

[Review of] Pycraft’s Classifica- 
tion of the Falconiformes. 

Science (new series), XVII, Mar. 27, 1903, 
509-511. 

A review of Pycraft’s paper on the classifi- 
cation of this group, in which the reviewer 
points out the great similarity between the 
present arrangement and one formulated and 
published by him nearly thirty years before. 

RILEY, J. H. The authority for the 
name Geotrygon chrysia. 

Auk xix, No. 4, Oct., 1902, p. 397. 

Calls attention to the fact that Salvadori, not 
Bonaparte, should be quoted as authority for 
the above name. 

——— Description of a new Quail Dove 
from the West Indies. 

Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xvi, Feb, 21, 1903, 
pp. 13-14. 

Geotrygon sabx described from Saba Island. 

ROSE, Josepn N. Studies of Mexican 
and Central American plants. No. 3. 

Contrib. U. S. Nat. Herb., yi11, No. 1, June, 
1903, pp. 1-55, pls. 1-12, figs. 1-11. 

Describes two new genera and 58 species, 
revises several genera such as Polianthes, 
Manfreda, Cologania, and Cornus, and restores 
Manfreda to generic rank. 

ROSE, Joszrx N., with HEMSLEY, W. 
Bortine. Di Specierum generis 
juliana Schlecht, Americe Tropice. 

Annals of Botany, xvu, No. 66, Mar., 1903, 
pp. 443-446, 

The genus and species are redescribed and 
two new species are added. 

This paper is to be followed by an illustrated 


‘J 


SCHUCHERT, Cuartes. Onthe Lower 
Devonic and Ontaric formations of 
Maryland. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat Mus., Xxvi, No. 1313, Feb. 
3, 1908, pp. 413-424. 

Describes in detail the entire Upper Siluric 
strata of Maryland, which have a united 
thickness of 3,169 feet. These formations are 
followed by the Lower Devonic deposits, with 
a thickness of 608 feet (Helderbergian, 260 
feet, and Oriskanian, 348 feet). The various 
formations are based on fossil content as fixed 
by the New York series, are of the North At- 
lantic type, and were laid down in the Cum- 
berland Mediterranean. 

[Review of] ‘“‘Morse on living 
brachiopods.” 

Am, Geologist, Feb., 1903, pp. 12-121. 

A review of ‘ Observations on living brach- 
iopods,”’ by Edward 8. Morse. The reviewer 
adds other observations based on fossil forms 
and especially regarding the punctate shell 
of brachiopods. 

The I. H. Harris collection of in- 

vertebrate fossils in the U. 8. National 

Museum. 

Am. Geologist, Mar., 1908, pp. 131-135. 
This paper presents a biographic sketch of 
Mr. Harris and an account of his large Cin- 
cinnatian collection, as now installed in this 
Museum. Also a list of the many collectors 
and paleontologists born or raised in the re- 
gion of the Cincinnatian rocks. 

On the Manlius formation of New 

York. 
Am. Geologist, Mar., 1903, pp. 160-178. 

The Coralline limestone” correllated with 
the Niagara, is here shown to be but a part of 
the Manlius formation as originally defined 
by Vanuxem. The Manlius formation is 
then redefined; the fauna of the Cobleskill 
member is also reviewed. 

SIMPSON, Cuaries T. A new Naiad 
from New Zealand. 

Nautilus, xvi, No. 3, July, 1902, p. 30. 
Diplodon websteri is described as new. 
SIMPSON, Cuar.es T., and HENDER- 
SON, Joun B., Jr. A new Haitien 

Chondropoma. 

Nautilus, xvi, No. 8, Dec., 1902, pp. 88-89. 
Chondropoma superbum from Thomazeau, 
Haiti, is described and figured as new. The 
type is in the collection of the U. 8. National 
Museum (No. 168798). 


SMITH, Joun B. Contributions toward 
a monograph of the lepidopterous fam- 
ily Noctuide of Boreal North America. 
A revision of the moths referred to the 
genus Leucania, with descriptions of 
new species. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1288, Sept, 
13, 1902, pp. 159-209, pls. v, vi. 
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{MITH, Jonny B.—Continued. 

New genus: Neleucania. 

New species: Leucania luteopallens, L. rubri- 
pallens, L. obscurior, L. limitata, L. tetera, L. 
neptis, L. megadia, L. anteroclara, L. calgari- 
ana, L. oregona, L. palliseca, Neleucania nivei- 
costa, N. citronella. 

New name: Leucania lutina. 

SNYDER, Jonn Orrersetn. (See under 
Davin 8. Jorpan.) 

STARKS, Epwin Cuapin. The relation- 
ship and osteology of the caproid fishes 
or Antigoniide. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1297, Sept. 

25, 1902, pp. 565-572, figs. 1-3. 

The shoulder girdle and character- 
istic osteology of the Hemibranchiate 
fishes. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., XXvV, No.1301, Nov. 

4, 1902, pp. 619-634, figs. 1-6. 

New species: Macrorkhamphosus sagifue. 
(See also under Davin 8. JorDan. ) 
STEARNS, R. E. C. Helix var. circum- 

carinata and Pyramidula elrodi. 
Nautilus, xvi, 6, Oct., 1902, pp. 61-62. 

—— Pyramidula elrodi and Epiphro- 
gonophora circumcarinata. 

Nautilus, xvi, 7, Nov., 1902, pp. 83-84. 

——— The Oriental Sycamore as a street 
tree. 

Pacific Rural Press, Dec. 20, 1902, San 
Francisco. 

Recommends the planting in California 
streets and describes the merits, etc. 

—— Dracena australis for basketry pur- 
poses, etc. 

Pacific Rural Press, Feb. 21, 1908, San 
Francisco. 

Suggests the use of the leaves for making 
baskets, hampers, mats, etc. ’ 

Mollusks occurring in southern 

California. 

Nautilus, xvi, 12, April, 1908, pp. 133-134. 

Eucalyptus cultivated in the 

United States. 

Science, XVul, May 29, 1908, pp. 858-860. 

STEJNEGER, Leonnarp, Blue foxes on 
the Pribylof Islands. 

Science (new series), X V1, Aug. 22, 1902, pp. 
310-311. 

Discusses the statistics of the number of 
blue foxes killed in the Pribylof Islands and 
considers the results obtained from sparing 
the females as satisfactory. 


The reptiles of the Huachucha 


Mountains, Ariz. 
Proc.!U. 8. Nat. Mus., No. 1282, Sept. 8, 
1902, pp. 149-158. 


STEJNEGER, Leonnarp—Continued. 
Described as new: Lam pyrrho- 
metzna celenops (p. 158); type, U. 8. N. M., 
No. 22375; and Tantilla wilcori (p. 156); type, 
U. 8. N. M., No. 19674. New name: Lampro- 
peltis holbrookii for Corrnelia sagi Holbrook, not 
of Schlegel (p. 152). 
Ringduens forekomst omkring 
Bergen. 
Naturen (Bergen), XXv1, Oct., 1902, p. 219. 
A brief note on the occurrence of the ring- 
neck dove (Columba palumbus) in the neigh- 
borhood of Bergen, Norway, 


—— Some generic names of turtles. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv., Dee., 16, 1902, 
pp. 235-238. 

Shows that Sternotherus is a synonym of 
Kinosternon, and that Pelusios must be used 
for the genus usually known as Sternothe- 
rus; furthermore, that Emys spengleri is the 
type of Geermyda necessitating a new generic 
name for G. spinosa, for which Heosemys is 
proposed. 

A salamander new to the District 
of Columbia. 

Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xv, Dec. 16, 1902, 

pp. 239-240. 
Notes that Ambystoma maculatum has been 
taken at Twining City, D. C. 
Rediscovery of one of Holbrowk’s 
salamanders. 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1321, Jan. 
29, 1908, pp. 557-558. 
The species rediscovered is Desmognathus 
quadrimaculata from the mountains of North 
Carolina. 


——— Description of a new species of 
Gecko from Cocos Island. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xvi, Feb. 21, 1908, 
pp. 4. 


Described as new: Sphxrodactylus pacificus; : 


type, U. 8. N. M., No. 31057. 


—— A new name for the Hawaiian 
bird genus Oreomyza. 
Proc, Biol. Soc. Wash., xvt, Feb. 21, 1908, 
p. 11. 
Oreomyza Stejneger being preoccupied, the 
new name Oreomystis is substituted. 

Ridgway’s classification of the 

Falconiformes. 
Science (new series), xvii, Apr. 17, 1908, 

pp. 628-629. 

Shows that Ridgway’s classification has 
been followed in the check list of North 
American birds published by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 


STEJNEGER, Leonnarp, and MILLER, 
Gernir 8., Jr., Plan for a biological 
survey of the palearctic region. 

Yearbook Carnegie Institution, No. 1, 1902, 
Pp. 240-266. 
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STEJNEGER, Lronnarp, and MILLER, 
Gerrit §., Jr.—Continued. 

An elaborate scheme for a biotic survey of 
the Old World north of the tropics, presented 
in response to the invitation of the Carnegie 
Institution for “suggestions, opinions, and 
advice as to fields that it ought to occupy 
and the best methods for carrying forward its 
work in those fields.” 

STILES, Cuartes The type 
species of certain genera of parasitic 
flagellates, particularly Grassi’s genera 
of 1879 and 1881. 

Zool, Anzeiger, Leipz., No. 682, xxv, Sept. 
29, 1902, pp. 689-695. 

——— Hook-worm disease in the South. 
Frequency of infection by the parasite 
( Uncinaria americana) in rural districts. 

Pub. Health Rep., xvu, No. 43, Oct. 24, 
1902, pp. 2433-2434. 

A preliminary report to the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service. 

The significance of the recent 
American cases of hook-worm disease 
(uncinariasis or anchylostomiasis) in 
man. 

18th Ann. Rep. Bureau Animal Indust., 
U.S. Dept. Agric., 1902, pp. 183-219, figs. 
113-196. 

—— Frogs, toads, and carp (Cyprinus 
carpio) as eradicators of fluke disease. 
18th Ann. Rep. Bureau Animal Indust., 
U. S. Dept. Agric., 1902, pp. 220-222, figs. 

197-203. 

Further investigations on vermin- 
ous diseases of cattle, sheep, and goats 
in Texas. 

18th Ann. Rep. Bureau Animal Indust., 
U. S. Dept. Agric., 1902, pp. 223-229. 

—— A case of infection with the 
double-pored dog tapeworm ( Dipyli- 
dium caninum) in an American child. 

Am. Medicine, ¥, No. 2, Jan. 10, 1903, pp. 
65-66, figs. 1-7. 

—— Report upon the prevalence and 
geographic distribution of hook worm 
disease (uncinariasi: or anchylostomia- 
sis) in the United States. 

Bull. 10, Hyg. Lab., U. 8. Pub. Health and 
Mar.-Hosp. Serv., Feb., 1908, pp. 1-121, 
figs. 1-86. 

—— A parasitic roundworm (Agamo- 
mermis culicis, n. g., n. sp.) in Ameri- 
can mosquitoes (Culex sollicitans) . 

Bull. 13, Hyg. Lab., U. 8. Pub. Health and 
Mar.-Hosp. Serv., May, 1903, pp. 15-17. 


STILES, Warpett. The type 
species of the cestede genus Hymeno- 
lepis. 

Bull. 13, Hyg. Lab., U. S. Pub. Health and 
Mar.-Hosp. Serv., May, 1903, pp. 19-21. 

STILES, Cuartes and HAS- 
SALL, A.Bert. Strongyloides stercoralis, 
the correct name of the parasite of 
Cochin China diarrhea. 

Am. Medicine, Phila., tv, No. 9, Aug. 30, 
1902, p. 343. 

—— Bertiella, new name for the cestode 
genus Bertia Blanchard, 1891. 

Science (new series), xv1, No. 402, Sept. 12, 
1902, p. 434. 

Index-catalogue of medical and 
veterinary zoology. 

Bull. No. 39, Bureau Animal Indust., U. 8S. 
Dept. Agric. Part 1, Authors, A to Aze- 
vedo, pp. 1-46 (issued May, 1902); Part 2, 
Authors, B to Buxton, pp. 47-198 (issued 
Feb., 1903); Part3, Authors, C toCzygan, 

pp. 199-324 (issued May, 1903). 


STILES, Cuaries WARDELL, and PFEN- 
DER, Cnarigs A. The failure of thy- 


mol to expel whipworms (Trichuris _ 


depressiuscula) from dogs. 
Journ. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., Phila., 
xxl, No. 12, Dee., 1902, pp. 733-740. 


STONE, Wrrmer. A collection of birds 
from Sumatra, obtained by Alfred C. 
Harrison, jr., and Dr. H. M. Hiller. 

Proce. Acad, Nat. Sei. Phila. for 1902 (Jan. 
20, 1903), pp. 670-691. 

A briefly annotated list of about 140 species 
obtained in the Padang and Lampong dis- 
tricts of Sumatra. Rhinomyias umbratilis 
(Strickland) is found to be the correct name 
of the Bornean species, at present known as 
R. pectoralis (Salvadori), and the Sumatran 
form is described as Rhinomyias umbratilis 
richmondi (p. 686). 

TASSIN, Wirr. The Casas Grandes me- 
teorite. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., XXvV, No. 1277, Sept. 
2, 1902, pp. 69-74, pl. I-IV. 

An analysis of the meteoric iron reported 
as having been found in the ancient Mexican 
ruins of Casas Grandes in the State of Chi- 
huahua, A bulk analysis is given, together 
with other determinations of the nickel and 
cobalt, tending to show that the composition 
varies on different portions. The following 
minerals were isolated and analyzed sepa- 
rately: Troilite, schreibersite, taenite; graph- 
itic carbon was also present in small amount, 
and an undetermined silicate. 
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THAYER, Geratp H. The coloration 
and relationships of Brewster's War- 
bler. 

Auk, x1x, No. 4, Oct., 1902, pp. 401-402. 

A note showing that the typical bird is 
without a trace of yellow on the under sur- 
face. The relationships of this warbler with 
Helminthophila pinus and H. chrysoptera are 
also discussed. 

THOMAS, Ovprtevp. 
ALLEN. ) 

ULKE, Henry. A list of the beetles of 
the District of Columbia. 


(See under J. A. 


Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1275, Sept. 

2, 1902, pp. 1-57. 
UNDERWOOD, and 
- MAXON, WituiaMm R. Notes on a 


collection of Cuban Pteridophyta, with 
descriptions of four new species. 
Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, xx1x, Oct., 1902, 
pp. 577-584, 1 fig. 

Notes on a collection made by Messrs. 
Charles Louis Pollard, William Palmer, and 
Dr. Edward Palmer, in 1902. Alsophila gra- 
cilis, Polypodium, cryptum, Asplenium venus- 
tum, and Diplagium aemulum are described as 
new. The name Polystichum aquifolium is 
proposed for the homonym Polystichum ilici- 
Solium of Fée. P. cryptum is figured. 


VAUGHAN, T. Waytanp. 
earth of southwestern Georgia and 
western Florida. 

U. 8. Geol. Surv., Mineral Resources for 
1901 (1902), pp. 922-934, 

Gives a general account of the occurrences 
of fullers earth in the region covered by the 
report, with the results of practical tests and 
analyses made by Dr. Heinrich Ries. 

Evidence of recent elevation along 
the westward extension of Florida. 

Science (new series), XV1, 1902, p. 514. 
te Presents evidence which tends to show 
that the Florida coast south of Tallahassee is 
rising at a rate of approximately 2 feet a 
century. 

An addition to the coral fauna of 

the Aquia Eocene formation of Mary- 

land. 

Proc. Biol. Soc, Wash., xv, 1902, pp. 205, 206. 
Reviews the species of Eocene corals of 

Maryland, and cites an additional species, 
Haimesiastrwa conferta Vaughan, from lower 
Marlborough. 

A redescription of the coral Platy- 

trochus speciosus. 

Proc. Biol. Soc, Wash., xv, 1902, pp. 207- 

209, 5 figs. 
The types (two specimens) of this species, 
named by Gabb ard Horn, are redescribed 
and referred to the genus Trochocyathus. 


VAUGHAN, T. Waytanpn. Corals of 
the Buda Limestone. 
Bull. U. 8. Geol. Surv., No. 206, 1908, pp. 
37—40, 89-92, pls. XX VI, XXVII. 

The Buda limestone is the uppermost for- 
mation of the Cret Cc he Series of 
Texas. The following species are described, 
Parasmilia texana, sp. nov., Trochosmilia (?) 
sp. indet., Coral sp., Orbicella (?) tazana sp. 
nov., Leptophyllia sp. (No. 1), Leptophyllia sp. 
(No. 2). 

Fuller’s earth deposits of Florida 
and Georgia. 
Bull. U. 8. Geol. Surv., No. 213, 1902 (1908), 
pp. 392-399. 

This is practically a republication of the 
article cited above and published in the Min- 
eral Resources of the U. S. Geological Survey 
for 1901. 


Corrections to the nomenclature 
of the Eocene fossil corals of the United 


States. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., xvi, 1903, p. 101. 

Proposes the generic name Aldrichiella for 
Aldrichia Vaughan, preoccupied, and shows 
that the type species of Rhectopsammia 
Vaughan, is the young of Endopachys maclu- 
rei (Lea). The former generic name is there- 
fore abandoned. 


VAUGHAN, T. Way.tanp, HAYES, C. 
and SPENCER, Arruvur C. 
Reporton a geological reconnaissance of 
Cuba, made under the direction of Gen. 
Leonard Wood, Military Governor. 

Ann, Rep. Military Governor of Cuba, 1901, 
pp. 1-123, pls. xxx, figs. 16. 

Contains the results of a general geological 
reconnaissance of Cuba and the Isle of Pines, 
made during March, April, May, and June, 
1901, by Dr. C. Willard Hayes, in charge, as- 
sisted by Messrs. Spencer and Vaughan. The 
following chapter or principal section head- 
ings give the scope of the work: Geography; 
Topography, includi tains, plains, 
drainage; General Geology, including strati- 
graphic and structural geology and geologic 
history. The greater portion of the report is 
devoted to the economic geology. The sec- 
tion headings are Gold, Copper, Lead, Man- 

, Iron, Ch ium, Bitumen (including 
asphalt, mineral tar and petroleum), and 
there are notes on coal, asbestos, salt, and 
structural materials. A section is devoted to 
a description of the geology of the Isle of Pines, 
and numerous elevations along the principal 
lines of railway are given in an Appendix. 

Published also in separate form. 


WALCOTT, D. Cambrian 
Brachiopoda: Acrotreta, Linnarsonella, 
Obolus; with descriptions of new species. 

Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., Xxv, No. 1299, Nov. 
8, 1902, pp. 577-612. 
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WALCOTT, D.—Continued. 

In this paper Doctor Walcott continues his 
studies of Cambrian brachiopods. He de- 
fincs the genus Acrotreta, 21 new species or 
new varieties and 12 old species; the new 
genus Linnarsonella, with 2 new and 1 previ- 
ously described species; Briggeria, a new sub- 
genus of Obolus, with 1 species. Of Lin- 
gulella 4 new and 4 old species are described, 

~ and of Westonia 1 new species. 


WHITE, Davin. Description of a fossil 
alga from the Chemung of New York, 
with remarks on the genus Haliserites 
Sternberg. 

Bull. N. Y. State Museum, No. 52, 1901, 
1902, pp. 595-610, pls. 3, 4. 

The principal specimens described in this 
paper, which was published in the Report of 
the State Paleontologist, are from the Che- 
mung strata of East Windsor, Broome County, 
N. Y., and are referred to a new genus, Tham- 
nocladus, and are named Thamnocladus 
clarkei. The new genus is differentiated from 
Buthotrephis, Psilophyton, and Haliserites, to 
the latter of which specimens of the new 
genus have hitherto been referred. The 
name Twniocrada is p d for the mem- 
branaceous algoid plant conforming to the 
genus Haliserites as defined by Penhallow. 
The type species is said to be Twniocrada 
lesquereuzii, formerly illustrated as Haliserites 
dechenianus. 


WHITE, Davin. Memoir of Ralph 
Dupuy Lacoe. 

Bull. Geol. Soc. America, x11, 1901 (Feb., 
1908), pp. 509-515. 

In addition to an account of the life of 
R. D. Lacoe, a bibliography is given and ref- 
erence made‘to the collections donated by 
him to the U. 8. National Museum. These 
collections embraced about 17,000 Paleozoic 
plant fossils, including over 575 described or 
figured specimens; 800 Dakota plants, includ- 
ing a large number of types; nearly 5,000 
specimens, of fossil insects, of which over 200 
are types; 400 specimens of fossil vertebrates; 
a large amount of unpublished plant mate- 
rial, and several thousands of insects partially 
reported on by Doctor Scudder. 

WILSON, Cartes Brancn. North 
American parasitic copepods of thie 
family Argulidz, with a bibliography 
of the group and a systematic review 
of all known species. 

Proe. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxv, No. 1302, Nov. 
25, 1902, pp. 635-742, pls. vi1I-xxvIt, 23 
text figs. 

A comprehensive report on the Argulide, 
comprising a historical sketch, bibliography, 
an account of their ecology, ontogeny, and 
morphology, and a systematic review of the 
species. The following species are described 
as new: Argulus niger, A. maculosus, A. versi- 
color, A. americanus. 


The following references to papers by Dr. Theodore Gill, published between Sep- 
tember, 1899, and May, 1902, were not furnished in time to be included with the 
bibliographies accompanying the reports for those years, and are therefore printed 
in connection with the Museum bibliography for 1903, at his request. 


GILL, Tueopore. Desirability of exten- 
sion of study of eggs. (Editorial. ) 
Osprey, IV, No. 1, Sept., 1899, pp. 9-10. 
The desirability of extending the study of 
eggs beyond their shells is urged. The in- 
vestigations of Valenciennes and Frémy on 
the contents of the egg, published in 18h, are 
referred to, and the difference between the 
reaction to boiling is indicated in the case of 
the albumen of the Lapwing. Dataare asked 
for as ‘‘to the absolute and relative time re- 
quired by the white and yellow to become 
hard in boiling, the degree of hardness ac- 
quired, and the behavior of white and yellow 
to reagents.” It is also added that “the edi- 
bility and taste of eggsof different kinds would 
also be interesting subjects for investigation.” 
——— Popular ignorance of birds. (Ed- 
itorial. ) 
Osprey, IV, No. 3, Nov., 1899, pp. 43-44. 
The wide publication of a note on “ A bird 
with a monkey face” is taken as the text of 
an editorial on the general ignorance of com- 
mon birds. The bird in question was a com- 
mon Barn Owl. 


GILL, The largest birds. 
(Editorial. ) 
Osprey, Iv, No. 4, Dec., 1899, pp. 57-59. 
The opinion of J. E. Harting that the Dinor- 
nis maximus was “the largest known bird 
that had ever lived” is noted. The Thrasae- 
tus harpyia, or Harpy Eagie, is declared to be 
apparently the largest bird of prey, weighing 
*28 to 30 pounds. Attention is called to the 
overlooked fact that the common Turkey 
may be “the largest bird that flies,” as it 
sometimes may exceptionally attain a weight 
of 70 pounds. Such a turkey, however, could 
seareely fly. 
Esthetic birds: The Bower Birds 
of Australia and New Guinea. 
Osprey, IV, No. 4, Jan., 1900, pp. 67-7}. 
Asummary of the knowledge acquired re- 
specting the nesting habits of the Bower 
Birds, or Ptilonorhynchina, is given and the 
“bowers and playing grounds” as well as 
“nests and eggs" of species described and 
illustrated by 3 figures representing the 
Satin Bower Bird and its nest and eggs, as 
well as the Bower of the Great Bower Bird. 
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GILL, Txaeopore: Origin of the Ha- 
waiian fauna. 

Osprey, 1V, No. 5, Jan., 1900, p. 78. 

An editorial comment on the character of 
the vertebrate fauna of the Hawaiian Islands 
in correlation with the ornithology. 

—— Esthetic birds: the hut and the 
garden of the Gardener bird of New 
Guinea. After Odordo Beccari. 

Oaprey, tv, No. 6, Feb., 1900, pp. 83-85. 

A deseription is given of ‘the bird,’’ “ the 
hut,” and “the garden” of the Gardener 
bird, Amblyornis fnornatus. In an introduc- 
tory editorial note additional information is 
given. 

The origin of the Hawaiian fauna 

(editorial. ) 

Osprey, tv, No. 6, Feb., 1900, pp. 90-91. 

A continuation of a former editorial article 
on the same subject, in which the land shell- 
bearing Gasteropods are considered. The 
conclusion is reached that “‘the extent of 
differentiation and segregation of the pre- 
dominant Achatinellines almost compels us 
to believe that their progenitors came upon 
the islands very early. With the present fee- 
ble light to guide us, it seems to be more 
likely that these progenitors came from the 
west of the islands.” This is in contrast with 
the indications furnished by the birds as at 
present understood. We are thus left in an 
unsettled condition, and must await future 
more detailed studies. 


Meréantile value of eggs. 

Osprey, 1V, No. 7, Mar., 1900, pp. 109-110. 
In response to an inquiry why a great auk’s 

egg should be considered more valuable than 

that of an Aepyornis, the circumstances regu- 

lating value in the nature of demand and 

supply are indicated. 


Love of nature. 

Osprey, Iv, No. 9, May, 1900, pp. 141-142. 
An editorial on the cause and manifestation 

of love for nature. 


On the zo0o-geographical relations 
of Africa. 
Science (new series), x1, June 8, 1900, pp. 
900-901. 

An abstract of “a communication to the 
National Academy of Sciences made April 18, 
1900." It iscontended that the African fauna 
“has two sides, facing in opposite directions, 
and it can not be understood without taking 
both into consideration.”” The association of 
Africa with Asia or Europe is “illogical and 
falsifies the record.” “Whatever facts a 
classification may be intended to embody, 
the African fauna must be isolated. If we 
wish to express, in our terminology, a former 
condition of affairs, Eogea isa term adapted 
to do so.” 


GILL, Taeopore. Eogsa and Antarctica. 

Science (new series), June 8, 1900, p. 913. 

A list of articles by the writer on the geo- 

graphical areas in question. 

——— The African tiger fish. 

Forest and Stream, Lv, June 23, 1900, p. 488. 

The African fresh-water “tiger fish,” re- 

garded as a superior game fish, is a “‘ member 


of a genus peculiar to Africa (Hydroeyon),” : 


belonging to “the family of Characinids.”’ 
Significance and etymology of the 
word mammal. 
Osprey, Iv, No. 10, June, 1900, pp. 157-159. 
The etymology imagined in the Century 
Dictionary and others is shown to be errone- 
ous. The name mammaiia is declared to have 
been formed by Linnzus in analogy with 
Animalia, from the word mamma with the 
suffix alia. The singular, quently, 
should be mammal and not mammale. The 
history of the anglicized form mammal and 
Mammifer is also indicated. 


Edward Drinker Cope.—Herpeto- 
logical and ichthyological contribu- 
tions. 
Proc. Am. Philosoph. Soc., Memorial Vol- 
ume, 1, 1900, pp. 274-296 (Printed Aug. 3, 
1900). 

An address delivered at a meeting in mem- 
ory of Edward Drinker Cope, in the hall of 
the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia, Noy. 12, 1897, under the aus- 
pices of eight institutions with which Cope 
had been intimately connected. 

The nature of the contributions and the in- 
fluence which they exerted on the sciences 
under consideration are set forth. 


Correspondence of and about Au- 

dubon and Swainson. 

Osprey, V, No. 2, Nov. and Dee., 1900, pp. 
23-35. 


A summary is given of the letters from 
Audubon to Swainson, written between 1829 
and 1838, and preserved in the collections of 
the Linnean Society of London; comments 
are given on the relations of the natural- 
ists of that period. In an editorial in the 
same volume (pp. 29-30) further comments 
are added 


Titles of magazines and collec- 


tions. 
Oaprey, V, No. 4, Mar. and Apr., 1901, p. 62. 
Comments are made on the titles on various 
magazines and collections. 


——— Names of magazines. 
Osprey, V, No. 5, May, 1901, pp. 77-78. 
The discussion of the subject commenced 
in the preceding number of the Osprey is 
continued and suggestions for improvement 
offered. 
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GILL, Taroporr. The proper name of 
Bdellostoma or Heptatrema. 
Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mus., xxi, No. 1234, 
June 6, 1901, 735-738. 

The name Heptatrema is traced back to its 
origin and the history of the nomenclature of 
the genus detailed. It is shown that the 
earliest name was Eptatretus (1819) and that 
consequently the family name should be 
Eptatretide. 


Note on the genus Hollandia of 


Karsh. 

Science (new series), x111, June 14, 1901, 
Pp. 949-950. 

The name Hollandia, having been applied 
in 1892 to one genus, could not be given to a 
second, and consequently the genus of but- 
terflies named Hollandia by Karsch in 1897 
is renamed Hollandella. The family Holan- 
diidx is degraded to the rank of a subfamily 

named Hollandellinz. : 
—— The popularity of White’s Sel- 
borne. 

Osprey, V, No. 7, July, 1901, p. 107. 

In view of the publication of overa hun- 
dred editions |(and of three within the past 
year), an inquiry is instituted into the cause 
of the popularity of Gilbert White’s celebrated 
work. 


Nomenclature at Berlin. 

Osprey, V, No. 8, Aug., 1901, pp. 126-127. 
Comments are made on some of the rules 

promulgated by the recent Zoological Con- 

gress at Berlin, as well as certain names pub- 
lished by French ornithologists. The criti- 
cized names are such as were formed by 

“eompounding the first part or syllables of 

one word and the final elements of another,” 

such as Embernagea composed of Ember [iza) 
and [ Ta)nagra. 

The Osprey or Fishhawk; its char- 

acteristics and habits. 

Osprey, V, in the following numbers: No. 
1, Sept., 1900, pp. 11-12; No. 2, Noy., 1900, 
pp. 25-28; No. 3, Jan., 1901, pp. 40-42; 
No. 4, Mar., 1901, pp. 60-61; No. 5, May, 
1901, pp. 73-76; No. 6, June, 1901, pp. 
92-93; No. 7, July, 1901, pp. 105-106; No. 
8, Aug., 1901, pp. 124-125; No. 9, Sept., 
1901, p. 141 (end). 


Life and Letters of Thomas Henry 
Huxley. By his son, Leonard Hux- 
ley. [A review.] 
Osprey, V, No.3,Jan.and Feb. 1901, pp. 47-48. 
Work and worry for the classicists. 
Osprey, V, No. 9, Sept., 1901, pp. 142-143. 


An editorial on nomenclature induced by 
some remarkable names recently published 
involying given and family names, such as 
Edvardocopeia after Edward D. Cope. Inci- 
dentally some other curious names are re- 
ferred to, especially a number of familiar 
bird and crustacean names which are evi- 


GILL, 
dently anagrams of previous ones. A fact, 
not previously recognized, is that nearly a 
dozen names of crustaceans (Cirolana, Ani- 
locra, Corilana, etc.) are simply anagrams of 
Caroline or Carolina. 


Alewives. 
Notes and Queriés (9), vi11, No. 206, Nov. 

30, 1901, pp. 451-452. 

In answer to a previous inquiry (Vol. vu, 
p. 406) the etymology and true name of the 
American Alewife are given. In correction 
of the great New England Dictionary it is re- 
marked that Alewife was and still is a name 
applied in some places in England to one of 
the Shads, and quite naturally it was brought 
over to the United States by the immigrants 
from England. Aloofe, given as an etymon 
and an Indian name, is nothing but Aloose, 
the antique s having been mistaken for an f. 
Aloose, Alose, and Alice, as well as Alewife, 
are derivatives from the old Latin Alosa. 


William Swainson and his times. 

Osprey, in following numbers: (1) 
Iv, No. 7, Mar., 1900, pp. 104-108; (11) rv, 
No. 8, Apr., 1900, pp. 120-123; (11) rv, No. 
9, May, 1900, pp. 135-138; (rv) Iv, No. 10, 
June, 1900, pp. 154-156; (v) rv, No. 11, 
July, 1900, pp. 166-171; (v1) Vv, No.1, Sept., 
1900, pp. 8-10; (v11) v, No. 3, Jan., 1901, 
pp. 37-39; (vir) v, No. 4, Mar., 1901, pp. 
58-59; (1x) v, No. 5, May, 1901, pp. 71-72; 
(xX) v, No. 9, Sept., 1901, pp. 136-137; (x1) 
v, No. 10, Oct., 1901, pp. 152-155; (x11) v, 
No. 11, Noy., 1901, pp. 167-172; (x1) v, 
No, 12, Dee., 1901, pp. 176 (end). 


—— General history of birds. 
Oaprey, V1, in the following numbers: (1), 
Jan., 1902, pp. 1-4; (11), Feb., 1902, pp. 
5-12; (111), Mar., 1902, pp. 13-14; (rv), 
Apr., 1902, pp. 15-20; (Vv), May, 1902, pp. 
21-26; (v1), June, 1902, pp. 27-34; (v1), 
July, 1902, pp. 35-42. 

The chapters of a general work. 

In Chapter I are considered: (p.1-4) ‘‘ The 
English names;” (4-5) “‘ The bird’s place in 
nature;”’ (5-6) “Characters of the class;” 
(7-8) “* The general characters of birds;’’ (8) 
“The plumage of birds; (8-10) The feathers 
of birds;” (10-13) “‘ The arrangement of feath- 
ers;"’ (13,14) “The color of the plumage;” 
(15-17) “Moulting or molting;’’ (17-19) 
“Molting periods;” (19-20) “Individual 
molt;’’ (20-21) ‘“‘ Color change without molt.” 

In Chapter II are discussed: (p. 21) ‘‘Gen- 
eral anatomy;”’ (33-35) ‘‘The muscles;”’ (35-37) 
“The brain and the rest of the nervous 
system;’’ (37-38) alimentary system;" 
(38-39) ‘‘The vascular system;”’ (39-40) ‘‘ The 
respiratory system;"’ (40) generative 
system.” 

In Chapter III is treated the “ Ecology of 
birds’’ under separate headings, viz: (10-41) 
“Contrast between uniformity of structure 
and variety of habits;” (41-42) * Variation in 
flight.” 
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GILL, Tueopore. Life and ornitholog- 
ical labors of Sir John Richardson. 
Osprey, V1, No. 1, Jan., 1902, pp. 13-17, with 
portrait plate. 
Richardson's characteristics are considered 
under two categories: (1) ‘* His life’’ and (2) 
“ His ornithological work.” 


Biographical notice of John Cassin. 
Osprey, V1, No.3, Mar. 1902, pp. 50-53. 

An account is given of Cassin’s personal 
characteristics. 


The works of John Cassin. 
Osprey, V1, No. 5, M&y, 1902, pp. 80-84. 

A chronological summation of contribu- 
tions to societies, and full titles of separately 
published works are given. 


GILL, and SMITH, M. 
The Moringuoid eels in American 


waters. 
Science (new series), x1, June 22, 1900, pp. 
973-974. 

The Moringuoid cels have been hitherto 
found only in the seas of India and the Mo- 
lucca-Indian archipelago. A species of one 
of the genera, Aphthalmichthys, was recently 
discovered at Porto Rico and is named A. 
caribbacus. The Stilbiscus edwardsii, referred 
by Jordan and Evermann to the family Mu- 
renesocidx, is a species of Moringua. Lepto- 
conger and Gordiichthys also belong to the 
family Moringuide. 
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THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM: 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDINGS OCCUPIED BY THE 
NATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 


By Ricnarp Rartssun, 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in charge of the U. S. National Museum. 


INTRODUCTION, 


The object of this paper is to briefly describe the history and 
character of the several buildings in which the science and art collec- 
tions belonging to this Government have been housed and cared for, 
the time for such an account seeming especially opportune, in view of 
the recent beginning of an additional, larger, and more elaborate 
structure to meet the demands for increased space. No attempt is 
made to contrast the present accommodations with those provided 
elsewhere for a like purpose, only such criticisms being offered as 
are directly suggested by the buildings themselves. 

The scope of the U.S. National Museum, as defined by acts of 
Congress, is exceedingly broad, including, besides natural history, 
geology, archeology and ethnology, the various arts and industries of 
man. Its development, resulting largely from Government explora- 
tions, has been greatest in the four subjects first mentioned. The 
collections illustrating the industrial arts, though now mainly in 
storage, are nearly as extensive in the amount of exhibition space 
required, and they can be rapidly enlarged and perfected as soon as 
a place is found for them. 

Since the seventh decade of the last century the Museum has been 
continuously in a state of congestion, and with ever increasing acces- 
sions, it early became necessary to resort to outside storage, in which 
the amount of material is now extremely large. The demand for 
additional room, therefore, dates back over twenty years, being based 
partly on the need of placing these valuable collections under safe 
conditions and partly on the important requirement of bringing them 
into service by classification and arrangement. Last year an impor- 
tant step in this direction was realized—the passage of an act of Con- 
gress under which a more commodieus and worthy building will 
speedily be secured. 
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As to the suitability for museum purposes of the existing buildings 
it may be said that the Smithsonian building was erected before 
much was known of museum needs, and it was moreover designed 
only in part for museum use. Its public halls, though exhibiting 
many important defects, have as a whole served their purpose well. 
The accommodations for laboratories and the storage of reserve collec- 
tions are, on the other hand, very poor, being mainly found in base- 
ment and small tower rooms, inconvenient and badly lighted. 

The Museum building, constructed soon after the Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876, primarily for the extensive collections brought to 
Washington from that source, was put up hastily and cheaply, and 
therefore not as substantially as was advisable. It is practically one 
great exhibition hall, since its partition walls are pierced at frequent 
intervals with broad and high arched openings. The lighting in the 
main is not unsatisfactory, though with a different roof construction it 
could be much improved. Here again, however, fault is to be found 
with the space available for workrooms and storerooms, since, having 
practically no basement, these rooms are confined to the towers and 
pavilions. 

In planning the new granite building an opportunity is offered for 
correcting these faults. Good and convenient laboratories and storage 
rooms have been provided for, and it is intended that the exhibition 
halls shall show a decided improvement over those in the older 
structures. 

The history of the buildings is briefly as follows: 

In 1840 a society was organized in the city of Washington under the 
name of the National Institution, afterwards changed to the National 
Institute, among whose objects was the direction of the Smith- 
son bequest, then under discussion by Congress, and the bringing 
together of collections in natural history, ethnology, and such other 
subjects as fall within the scope of a general museum. Its member- 
ship included many prominent persons, among them members of the 
Government and of Congress, which gave to the society a recognized 
position and secured to its purposes extensive quarters in the building 
of the Patent Office. Here were assembled the many valuable speci- 
mens brought home by the famous United States Exploring Expedition 
around the world, as well as others derived from both Government 
and private sources, which formed the nucleus of the present national 
- collections, soon to pass under other control. 

Under date of December 6, 1838, the President announced to Con- 
gress the receipt in this country and the investment of the Smithson 
bequest, amounting to a little more than half a million dollars, and 
also invited the attention of that body to the obligation devolving upon 
the United States to fulfill the objects of that bequest. During the 
seven and three-quarters years which ensued to the time of the actual 
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foundation of the Smithsonian Institution, this matter was constantly 
before Congress, the subject of numerous propositions and of extended 
debates. By the will of Smithson the city of Washington was to be 
the home of the establishment, but the character and extent of its 
buildings, as well as their site, depended upon the policy which 
Congress might adopt for carrying out the wishes of the benefactor, so 
tersely yet wisely expressed. 

The bill which was finally passed and received the approval of the 
President on August 10, 1846, gave to the Smithsonian Institution the 
custody of the national collections, and provided for a site and building 
in the following terms: 


AN ACT To establish the “Smithsonian Institution,” for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, after the board of regents shall have met and 
become organized, it shall be their duty forthwith to proceed to select a suitable site 
for such building as may be necessary for the institution, which ground may be taken 
and appropriated out of that part of the public ground in the city of Washington 
lying between the patent office and Seventh Street: Provided, The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Commissioner of the Patent Office, shall 
consent to the same; but, if the persons last named shall not consent, then such loca- 
tion may be made upon any other of the public grounds within the city of Washing- 
ton, belonging to the United States, which said regents may select, by and with the 
consent of the persons herein named; and the said ground, so selected, shall be set 
out by proper metes and bounds, and a description of the same shall be made, and 
recorded in a book to be provided for that purpose, and signed by the said regents, 
or so many of them as may be convened at the time of their said organization; and 
such record, or a copy thereof, certified by the chancellor and secretary of the board 
of regents, shall be received in evidence, in all courts, of the extent and boundaries 
of the lands appropriated to the said institution; and, upon the making of such rec- 
ord, such site and lands shall be deemed and taken to be appropriated, by force of 
this act, to the said institution. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, so soon as the board of regents shall have 
selected the said site, they shall cause to be erected.a suitable building, of plain and 
durable materials and structure, without unnecessary ornament, and of sufficient 
size, and with suitable rooms or halls, for the reception and arrangement, upon a 
liberal scale, of objects of natural history, including a geological and mineralogical 
cabinet; also a chemical laboratory, a library, a gallery of art, and the necessary 
lecture rooms; and the said board shall have authority, by themselves, or by a com- 
mittee of three of their members, to contract for the completion of such building, 
upon such plan as may be directed by the board of regents, and shall take sufficient 
security for the bui!cing and finishing the same according to the said plan, and in 
the time stipulated in such contract; and may so locate said building, if they shall 
deem it proper, as in appearance to form a wing to the patent office building, and 
may so connect the same with the present hall of said patent office building, 
containing the national cabinet of curiosities, as to constitute the said hall, in whole 
or in part, the deposit for the cabinet of said institution, if they deem it expedient 
to do so: provided, said building shall be located upon said patent office lot, in the 
manner aforesaid: Provided, however, That the whole expense of the building and 
enclosures aforesaid shall not exceed the amount of , which sum is hereby 
appropriated, payable out of money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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together with such sum or sums out of the annual interest accruing to the institu- 
tion, as may, in any year, remain unexpended, after paying the current expenses of 
the institution. And duplicates of all such contracts as may be made by the said 
board of regents shall be deposited with the treasurer of the United States; and all 
claims on any contract made as aforesaid shall be allowed and certified by the board 
of regents, or the executive committee thereof, as the case may be, and, being signed 
by the chancellor and secretary of the board, shall be a sufficient voucher for settle- 
ment and payment at the treasury of the United States. And the board of regents 
shall be authorized to employ such persons as they may deem necessary to superin- 
tend the erection of the building and fitting up the rooms of the institution. And all 
laws for the protection of public property in the city of Washington shall apply to, 
and be in force for, the protection of the lands, buildings, and other property, of 
said institution. And all moneys recovered by, or accruing to, the institution, shall 
be paid into the treasury of the United States, to the credit of the Smithsonian 
bequest, and separately accounted for, as provided in the act approved July first, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six, accepting said bequest. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, in proportion as suitable arrangements can 
be made for their reception, all objects of art and of foreign and curious research, 
and all objects of natural history, plants, and geological and mineralogical specimens, 
belonging, or hereafter to belong, to the United States, which may be in the city of 
Washington, in whosesoever custody the same may be, shall be delivered to such 
persons as may be authorized by the board of regents to receive them, and shall be 
arranged in such order, and so classed, as best [to] facilitate the examination and study 
of them, in the building so as aforesaid to be erected for the institution; * * * 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the secretary of the board of regents shall 
take charge of the building and property of said institution. * * * 

(Statutes IX, 102. See also The Smithsonian Institution. Documents relative to 
its origin and history, 1835-1899. I, pp. 429-434. ) 

The Smithsonian building, as is well known, was placed upon the 
Mall. It was planned with reference to accommodations for a museum, 
a library, and other purposes, but the transfer of the specimens from 
the Patent Office did not take place until 1858, when Congress began 
to make small appropriations for the maintenance of the museum 
feature. The collections increased so rapidly that by 1875 they were 
occupying fully three-fourths of the Smithsonian building, and, in 
fact, all parts not actually required for the activities of the parent 
institution, the administrative offices, and the exchange service. 

The Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, from which so large a 
quantity of valuable objects was acquired that they had to be stored 
provisionally in the so-called ‘‘Armory building,” which they com- 
pletely filled, led to the erection of the present Museum building. It 
proved inadequate from the beginning, and for many years new 
collections have been accumulating in outside rented buildings, mere 
storehouses of brick and wood. 

After a lapse of twenty-five years Congress has again appropriated 
funds to extend the quarters, but this time on a far more liberal scale, 
which will permit of the erection of a much larger and more substan- 
tial structure, presenting a dignified exterior, in better keeping with 
the other permanent buildings of the Government. It will also stand 
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PLAN OF THE SMITHSONIAN PARK, SHOWING LOCATION OF THE PRESENT BUILDINGS, 
AND SITE OF THE NEW Museum BUILDING, Now IN CouRSE OF ERECTION. 
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on the Mall, but along its northern edge, directly facing the Smith- 
sonian building. Upon its completion, the Museum will be in occu- 
pancy of a group of three buildings, counting a part of the Smithso- 
nian as one, and it may safely be predicted that none will long contain 
any vacant space. 


THE SMITHSONIAN GROUNDS. 


In a bill for the organization of the Smithsonian Institution, pre- 
pared by Representative John Quincy Adams, and presented to the 
United States Senate on February 18, 1839,* provision was made for 
an astronomical observatory, to be erected under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon land belonging to the United States, 
which, after its selection, should be granted for the purpose and con- 
veyed as a deed of gift to the trustees of the Institution. The locality 
known as Camp Hill, near the banks of the Potomac River and the 
mouth of Rock Creek, opposite Analostan Island, seems to have been 
under consideration at that time. It was the same site that Washing- 
ton had designated for the National University, and was subsequently 
used for the object Mr. Adams had in mind, but under the direction 
of the United States Naval Establishment. 

In another bill, introduced in the Senate by Lewis F. Linn, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1841,’ it was proposed that the entire tract known as the 
Mall be appropriated for the uses of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
the provision that the buildings should be erected in accordance with 
plans prepared by and under the supervision of the National Institu- 
tion, to be approved by the President of the United States. In bills 
submitted to the same body in June and December, 1844, by the 
Library Committee, cousisting of Senators Rufus Choate, Benjamin 
Tappan, and James McP. Berrien, appeared the first definite charac- 
terization of the building, which was to be placed upon a site to be 
selected in that portion of the Mall lying west of Seventh street. 

The bill for the establishment of the Smithsonian Institution which 
finally passed Congress and received the approval of the President on — 
August 10, 1846,° was drafted by Representative Robert Dale Owen. 
The sections relating to the site and building are quoted on pages 183 
and 184 of the introduction. 

Upon the organization of the Board of Regents attention in regard 
to the site seems first to have been directed toward the Mall, and here 
its location was finally established, though not without some difficul- 
ties and delay, the choice being subject to approval by the President 
of the United States, the Secretaries of State, the Treasury, War, and 
the Navy, and the Commissioner of Patents. At a meeting of the 
Regents on September 9, 1846, the chancellor, the Secretary, and the 
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executive committee, five in all, were constituted a committee on 
grounds and buildings, whose first report, submitted on November 30 
of the same year, resulted in the passage of the following resolution: 


That the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution do select and adopt as a site for 
their buildings so much of the Mall, in the city of Washington, as lies between 
Seventh street and the river Potomac, if the consent of the persons named in the 
fourth section of the act to establish the Smithsonian Institution for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men be obtained thereto; and that upon such consent 
being obtained in due form, the Secretary is hereby instructed to cause the said 
ground so selected to be set out by proper metes and bounds. 


On December 1 following the Board amended the above resolution 
by adding the following clause after the word Potomac: 


Subject to the power of Congress to grant any portion of the same west of Four- 
teenth street to the Washington Monument Society for the purpose of erecting a 
monument thereon. 


As consent to this proposition was not obtained, it was resolved by 
the Regents on December 9: 


That a committee of three be appointed by the chancellor to confer with the 
President of the United States and the other persons named in the fourth section of 
said act, and ask their consent to the selection by said Regents of that portion of 
said reservation lying between Seventh and Twelfth streets west, in said city, as the 
site for the necessary buildings of said institution; and, if such consent be given— 

It is further resolved, That said buildings be located thereon, and at least two hun- 
dred and fifty feet south of the centre thereof. 

The committee designated consisted of Representatives Hough and 
Owen and Senator Evans, but failing in the object of their mission, 
the Board resolved, on December 23: 

That the Regents of the Smithsonian do select and appropriate as the site for 
their buildings the south half of so much of the ‘‘ Mall,’’ in the city of Washington, 
as lies between Ninth and Twelfth streets. 

The consent to this choice by the President and other persons 
named in the fourth section of the fundamental act was communicated 
to the Board on January 20, 1847, and the further provisions of the 
act were then carried out, namely: 

And the said ground so selected shall be set out by proper metes and bounds, 
and a description of the same shall be made, and recorded in a book to be provided 
for that purpose, and signed by the said Regents, or so many of them as may be 
convened at the time of their said organization; and such record, or a copy thereof, 
certified by the chancellor and Secretary of the Board of Regents, shall be received 
in evidence, in all courts, of the extent and boundaries of the lands appropriated to 
the said Institution; and upon the making of such record such site and lands shall 
be deemed and taken to be appropriated, by force of this act, to the said Institution. 

After the close of these proceedings, however, which at the time 
seemed to be conclusive and did finally prevail, the subject of a site 
was again reopened and led to further inquiries and considerations. 
These can best be told in the words of the late Dr. George Brown 
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Goode, as recorded in his paper on the Smithsonian Building and 
Grounds. 


After the present site had been selected there appears to have been some dissatis- 
faction in regard to it; nor is this to be wondered at, since at that time the Mall was 
remote from the inhabited portion of the city, being a part of what was then known 
as ‘‘The Island,’’ now called South Washington. This portion of the city was cut 
off by an old and unsightly canal running to the Potomac and crossed by simple 
wooden bridges at four points between the Capitol and the Potomac River. It was 
unfenced and waste, occupied from time to time by military encampments and by 
traveling showmen. After the completion of the east wing in 1850, when the first 
lectures were held in the Institution, the Regents were obliged to build plank walks 
for the accommodation of visitors. Indeed, with the exception of the Capitol 
grounds and those surrounding the Executive Mansion, the open places in the city 
were entirely unimproved. 

Soon after the selection of the present site the question was reconsidered by the 
Board, and a committee appointed to obtain, if possible, another location. In the 
bill as it finally passed Congress permission had been given to locate the building 
on the space between the Patent Office and Seventh street, now occupied by the 
building used for the offices of the Interior Department. This was partly to enable 
the Institution to utilize for its collections the large hall in the Patent Office then 
assigned to the ‘‘ National Cabinet of Curiosities,’ partly, no doubt, to secure a more 
central location. To obtain this ground, however, it was necessary to have the 
approval of the President of the United States and other public officials, which was 
not found practicable. The committee fixed upon Judiciary Square, an open space 
of rough ground, in which at that time the city hall (a portion of the present struc- 
ture), the infirmary, and the city jail were located. Though the adjoining streets 
were entirely vacant, this site was regarded as much more accessible than the Mall. 

A proposition was submitted to the common council of the city of Washington, 
that the site of the city hall should be resigned for the use of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution upon its offering to pay to the city $50,000, a sum deemed sufficient to erect a 
building for the use of the city government upon the site south of Pennsylvania 
avenue, between Seventh and Ninth streets, now occupied by the Center Market. 
A bill was introduced into Congress, authorizing the Regents to purchase the city 
hall, but the common council refused to consider the proposition and the site of the 
Mall was used. 

That part of the Mall appropriated to the Institution has been known 
as the Smithsonian reservation, while to the entire square between 
Seventh street and Twelfth street, west, including the reservation, 
the name Smithsonian Park has been commonly applied. 

At their meetings of December 4, 1846, and January 28, 1847, the 
Regents appropriated a total sum of $4,000 for grading, laying out, 
and planting the grounds of the Institution, under the direction of the 
building committee, which was also authorized to expend not over 
$10,000 in the construction of a permanent fence around the grounds. 
The latter, however, was erected for less than $500. 

In 1848, the building committee entered into a contract with John 
Douglas, of Washington, to the extent of $1,050 for inclosing the 
reservation with a hedge and for planting trees and shrubs. The 


@ The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1896. ‘The History of its First Half Century, 
pp. 247-264. 
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architect of the building marked out the paths and roads and indicated 
the positions of the trees and shrubs, to comprise about 160 species, 
principally American. The surrounding hedge was to consist on each 
of the four sides, respectively, of pyrocanthus, osage orange, cherokee 
rose, and hawthorn. Although considerable progress im this work 
seems to have been made during the year, the contract was considered 
not to have been properly complied with, and it was canceled in 1849. 

The same year, for the convenience of those who attended the lec- 
tures in the east wing of the Smithsonian building, a walk was built 
from Seventh street to the eastern gate of the grounds and the path 
from the Twelfth Street Bridge was repaired. In speaking of the 
considerable expense which such improvements outside the reservation 
entailed upon the Institution, Secretary Henry, in his report for 1849, 
said: 

It is hoped that the authorities of the city of Washington will cause bridges to 
be erected across the canal and walks to be constructed through the public grounds, 
to facilitate the approach to the building, and that the Institution will. not be expected 
to provide accommodations of this kind. 

In their report for 1850, the building committee stated that up to 
the end of that year $3,747.51 had been spent upon the grounds, and 
that probably little more expenditure on that account would be neces- 
sary. Portions of the roads about the building had been graded and 
many trees and shrubs set out. An appropriation having been made 
by Congress for the purpose, Mr. Andrew J. Downing, at the request 
of the President, was then preparing a plan for converting the entire 
Mall, including the Smithsonian grounds, into a landscape garden. If 
this plan were adopted, the Smithsonian lot would form part of an 
extended park, of which the Smithsonian building, by its site and 
picturesque style of architecture, would be a prominent and attractive 
feature. 

In 1851, according to the report of the same committee, the Mall 
was in course of rapid improvement under Mr. Downing. The cor- 
poration of the city appropriated $2,500 for an iron bridge across the 
canal at Tenth street, and a gravel walk was carried thence to the 
building. The Smithsonian reservation of 19 acres had been inclosed 
with a fence and planted with trees at an expense to the Institution of 
about $4,000, but the execution of Mr. Downing’s plan, at the cost 
of the General Government, would, in the view of the committee, 
render unnecessary any further disbursements by the Institution. 
Without surrendering the right of use of the reservation appropri- 
ated to the Institution, the partition fence between it and the other 
part of the Mall had been removed and the whole given in charge of 
Mr. Downing. 

Although relieved at this period, and at its own request, of the care 
and improvement of its grounds, which have since remained under the 
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supervision of the officer in charge of public grounds, the Institution 
has always maintained a deep interest in the condition of its surround- 
ings, and has in fact aided materially toward their betterment, as fre- 
quently noted in the reports of Secretary Henry and his successors. 

In 1855 Professor Henry wrote that since the death of the lamented 
Downing but little had been done to complete the general plans of the 
improvement of the Mall proposed by him and adopted by Congress, 
although an annual appropriation had been made for keeping in order 
the lot on which the Smithsonian building is situated. Regret was 
expressed that Congress had not made an appropriation to promote 
the suggestion of Dr. John Torrey and other botanists of establishing 
here an arboretum to exhibit the various ornamental trees of indi- 
genous growth in this country. 

This scheme was never more than tentatively carried out, but in 1899 
the Secretary of Agriculture revived the subject, in his annual report, 
from which the following extract is taken: 


One of the needs of the Department is an aboretum in which can be brought 
together for study all the trees that will grow in the climate of Washington. The 
need of such an establishment was felt early in the history of the capital and was 
brought forward more than fifty years ago among the various plans proposed for the 
use of the Smithson bequest, which was finally devoted to the founding of the pres- 
ent Smithsonian Institution. In the report of the building committee of that Insti- 
tution for 1850 the following statement occurs: 

“‘Mr. Downing, the well-known writer on rural architecture, at the request of the 
President, is now preparing a plan for converting the whole Mall, including the 
Smithsonian grounds, into an extended landscape garden, to be traversed in different 
directions by graveled walks and carriage drives and planted with specimens, prop- 
erly labeled, of all the varieties of trees and shrubs which will flourish in this cli- 
mate.’’ 

This admirable plan, apparently from lack of financial support from Congress, was 
never systematically prosecuted, and the plantings at first made were so neglected 
that the nurse trees themselves are now being rapidly broken down and destroyed 
by storm, disease, and decay. When the grounds of the Department of Agricultu; 
were laid out, in 1868, Mr. William Saunders, then, as now, horticulturist of the 
Department, established a small arboretum commensurate with the size of the 
grounds. An arboretum in this climate, however, requires an area of several hun- 
dred acres. The time has come when the economic needs of the Department and 
the education and pleasure of the people demand a rich collection of trees planted 
so as to secure the best effects of landscape art, furnishing complete materials for 
the investigations of the Department of Agriculture, and so managed as to be a 
perennial means of botanical education. We are now engaged in introducing useful 
trees from all parts of the world, such as those producing fruits, dyes, nuts, oils, and 
tans, those useful for ornamental purposes, and especially those promising shade, 
shelter, and fuel in the arid region. 

At the present time we have no central place in which to plant and maintain a 
series of these trees for study and propagation. The importations must be sent out 
as fasta they are received, without any opportunity for our investigators to make 
any observations on their behavior under cultivation, and in the case of small and 
valuable importations subjecting the whole stock to the possibility of total loss. In 
view of these conditions, I wish to bring to the attention of Congress the importance 
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of placing at the disposal of this Department an area of suitable size and situation 
for a comprehensive arboretum. In order to give a specific basis for considera- 
tion of this project, I suggest that the area known as the Mall be set aside for this 
purpose. 

**No part of the public domain,” said Professor Henry in 1856, ‘‘is 
more used than the reservation on which the Smithsonian building 
stands, but as yet no special appropriation has been made by Con- 
gress for continuing the improvement of the grounds, and it is to be 
regretted that years should be suffered to pass without planting the 
trees which are in the future to add to the beauty, health, and comfort 
of the capital of the nation.” In the same connection mention is made 
of the beautiful monument erected that year near the Institution by 
the American Pomological Society to the memory of Downing—a just 
tribute to the worth of one of the benefactors of our country. The 
adoption of his ornamental plan for the public parks of this city was 
in part due to the example of the Regents in embellishing the grounds 
around the Smithsonian building. 

In 1858 Professor Henry remarked that— 

The proposition to supply the public grounds with a complete series of American 
trees has long been contemplated, but as no appropriation has been made by Con- 
gress for this purpose, the Patent Office, conjointly with the Institution, has taken 
the preliminary steps by issuing a circular asking for seeds of every species of our 
forest trees and shrubs that would be likely to thrive in this latitude. This circular 
has been widely distributed, and it is hoped will meet with a favorable response from 
all who are interested in making more generally known, and in introducing into more 
extensive cultivation, the natural ornamental products of our own soil. The seeds 
are to be sent by mail to the Commissioner of Patents and placed in charge of the 
officers having the care of the public grounds. 

In 1862 Professor Henry reported that the trees and shrubbery in 
the grounds were growing finely under the care of the commissioner 
of public grounds, B. B. French, esq. He also called attention to 
the city canal forming the boundary of the Smithsonian grounds on the 
north, and across the basin or widest part of which most of the visi- 
tors to the Institution had to pass. This basin, since the introduction 
of Potomac water, had become the receptacle of the sewage of the 
city, and was then an immense cesspool, constantly emitting noxious 
effluvia prejudicial to the health and offensive to the senses of all who 
approached the locality. Certain methods of abating the nuisance were 
suggested. 

As before noted, the fence and hedge which originally marked the 
outlines of the Smithsonian reservation were removed in the time of 
Downing, thus destroying all visible traces of its limits. On the 
South this reservation is bounded by B street south, on the west by 
Twelfth street west. Its depth from B street is 759 feet 9 inches 
and its length from Twelfth street 1,086 feet 8 inches, its eastern line 
coinciding with the western line of Ninth street. Its area, therefore, 
amounts to about 825,590 square feet, or a little less than 19 acres, 
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The Smithsonian building occupies a central position in the reserva- 
tion, its main entrance being on the axis of Tenth street extended. 
The Museum building, finished in 1881, stands 50 feet to the eastward 
of the Smithsonian building, with its front face nearly on a line with 
the rear face of the latter. It extends back to B street south, and on 
the east overreaches by about 65 feet the limits of the reservation. 
There still remains at the southwest corner of the reservation, border- 
ing on B and Twelfth streets, sufficient space for another structure of 
smaller size than the Museum building, should it ever be considered 
advisable to make such use of it, but otherwise all new buildings must 
be placed outside of the reservation. 

The Army Medical Museum, erected in 1886, at the corner of B 
and Seventh streets southwest, is the only other structure in the 
Smithsonian park, and further extensive building operations within 
this square must be carried to its northern side. Such action has been 
necessary in regard to the additional large building for the National 
Museum authorized by Congress in 1903, the center of which, like 
that of the Smithsonian building, will be on a line with the axis of 


Tenth street. 
As to the present condition of the park it may be said that all traces 


of the old canal and creek have long since disappeared, and fairly 
good paths and driveways now lead to the Smithsonian and Museum 
buildings. Unfortunately, however, no improvement can be noted in 
regard to the trees and shrubs, -which were to be made so prominent 
a feature. None have been planted for many years, and the older 
ones are dying out or being destroyed by natural causes, much injury 
having been produced by severe storms. There has been a constant 
trimming and cutting down, but no attempt to add or build up in this 
direction, and the general effect is of a park lacking care and culti- 
vation. 


THE SMITHSONIAN BUILDING. 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 


In his account of the Smithsonian building and grounds, the late 
Dr. George Brown Goode has said: 


That the Smithsonian Institution, before it could begin active operations, must 
have a home of its own, would doubtless have been regarded as a necessity by any 
one considering the requirements of the future. Richard Rush, however, appears to 
have been the first to state this idea in words, which he did in a letter addressed, 
November 6, 1838, to the Secretary of State, in response to a request of the President 
for suggestions in regard to the proper manner of carrying out the bequest. * * * 

In bills introduced in the Senate in June and December, 1844, by the Library 
Committee—Rufus Choate, Benjamin Tappan, and James McP. Berrien—appeared 
the first definite characterization of the building, which was to be plain and durable, 


«The Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1896: The History of its First Half Century, 
pp. 247 et seq. 
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without unnecessary ornament, and to contain provisions for cabinets of natural 
history and geology, and for a library, a chemical laboratory, and lecture rooms. 
* * * The cost was at that time limited to $80,000. In 1846, however, the bill of 
Dr. Robert Dale Owen, without change of phraseology from those which had pre- 
ceded it in regard to location and character of the structure, was adopted, but the 
limit of the cost was increased, and $242,129, the exact amount of the Smithsonian 
interest which had at that time accrued, ‘“‘together with any additional interest 
which might remain after paying the current expenses of the succeeding years,”’ was 
designated for that purpose. * * * 

From the very beginning Doctor Owen was the chief advocate of a large and 
showy building. In this matter he was supported by the sympathy of the people of 
Washington, and especially Mr. William W. Seaton, mayor of the city and one of the 
Regents, whose interest in the realization of the plan of Smithson undoubtedly did 
much at last to secure action from Congress. Outside of Washington there was much 
opposition to an expensive building, owing partly to the manner in which the 
bequest of Stephen Girard had been rendered for many years inoperative by the 
action of its trustees. * * * Dr. Owen, nevertheless, more than any other person 
at that time concerned in the establishment of the Institution, seems to have felt 
that much of its future success depended upon the erection of a building which 
should perform a legitimate duty in dignifying and making conspicuous the work of 
the organization to which it belonged. Scarcely anyone can doubt that Doctor 
Owen was right and that the usefulness of the Smithsonian Institution has been 
materially aided by the fact that its building has for fifty years been one of the chief 
architectural ornaments of the national capital. 


1846 and 1847. 


The first formal action of the Board of Regents, in respect to the 

building called for in the fundamental act, was the passage of a reso- 
lution on September’9, 1846, authorizing and instructing the Chan- 
cellor, Secretary, and executive committee— 
to take such measures as may be deemed by them most proper to obtain plans 
for the erection of buildings, fulfilling all the conditions in reference to them con- 
tained in the law organizing this institution, and that said committee report such 
plan as they may approve to this Board at its next meeting; and, further, that said 
committee specially report in regard to the best material for said buildings, and to 
the best modes of warming, lighting, and ventilating the same, with estimates of the 
cost when constructed of different materials, etc. 
The committee so organized consisted of Vice President George 
M. Dallas, chairman; Representatives William J. Hough and Robert 
Dale Owen, Gen. Joseph G. Totten, and W. W. Seaton, mayor of 
Washington. 

A notice to architects, inviting competitive designs, was published 
in the Washington newspapers of September 22, 1846, and with the 
object of accumulating information that might guide the Board in the 
choice of a plan for the building, a subcommittee, consisting of Messrs. 
Owen, Hough, and Totten, visited the principal cities of the United 
States; examined many of their most noted structures; had confer- 
ences with several eminent architects; collected specimens of the best 
stone material, and obtained data regarding the cost of construction. 
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This subcommittee reported the results of their inquiries on Novem- 
ber 30, 1846. After which the full— 


committee unanimously selected out of thirteen plans that were submitted to them 
by some of the principal architects throughout the country, two by Mr. James Ren- 
wick, jr., of the city of New York, the architect of Grace Church, the Church of the 
Puritans, Calvary Church, and other structures in and near New York; and they 
recommended to the Board for adoption one of these, being a design in the later 
Norman, or, as it may, with more strict propriety, be called, the Lombard style, as 
it prevailed in Germany, Normandy, and in southern Europe in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The design comprises a center building, with two wings, connected with the 
main building by low ranges and a cloister. The entire front is 421 feet, and the 
extreme depth in the center, including the carriage porch, 153 feet. The height of 
the principal tower is 145.feet, and that of the main building, to the summit of the 
battlement, 58 feet. The design includes all the accommodations demanded by the 
charter, to wit: A museum, 200 feet by 50; a library, 90 feet by 50; a gallery of art, 
in the form of a T, 125 feet long; two lecture rooms, one of which is capable of con- 
taining from 800 to 1,000 persons, and the other is connected with the chemical 
laboratory; a committee room for the Board of Regents; a Secretary’s room; a room 
for the effects of Mr. Smithson; a janitor’s room, etc. 


At a meeting of the Regents on January 23, 1847, the following 
resolution from the committee was brought up for consideration, but 
no action upon it was taken, namely: 


That the Norman plan of a building for the Smithsonian Institution, furnished by 
James Renwick, jr., of New York, substantially as amended, agreeably to the sug- 
gestions of the committee, is approved and adopted by this Board. 


On January 26, 1847, the chancellor submitted the following reso- 
lutions, which were read and laid upon the table: 


Resolved, That in view of the vast field of knowledge, to the increase and diffusion 
of which the act of Congress directs the efforts and funds of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, this Board deem it inexpedient and hazardous to appropriate to the erection 
of a building a larger sum than one hundred thousand dollars. 

Resolved, That John Haviland, of Philadelphia, architect, be requested to state in 
writing, formally to this Board, whether he will undertake to erect a building upon 
the model of the central structure he has already planned and furnished to this 
Board, with slight changes of arrangement, which will embrace all the chief objects 
expressed in the act of Congress, for the sum of one hundred thousand dollars; said 
building to be of granite or sandstone. 

Resolved, That the committee of three, hereinafter appointed, be authorized to 
confer with Mr. Haviland, and that, upon this Board receiving from him the written 
and formal undertaking mentioned in the foregoing resolution, they be authorized to 
engage his services as architect for the execution of his plan and to complete all the 
necessary contracts. 


Mr. Alexander D. Bache, one of the Regents, submitted to the 
Board on January 27, 1847, two resolutions of similar import, the 
consideration of both of which was deferred. One of these was as 
follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 


tion it is unnecessary and inexpedient to expend, in erecting a building to meet the 
requirements of the act creating the establishment, from the principal of the fund of 
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two hundred and forty-two thousand one hundred and twenty-nine dollars referred 
to in the first section of the act, a sum exceeding one hundred thousand dollars. 


The resolutions finally adopted preliminary to the work of building 
were agreed to by the Regents on January 28, 1847, nearly all being 
offered by Mr. Owen. The most important follow: 


Resolved, That the Norman plan of a building for the Smithsonian Institution, 
furnished by James Renwick, jr., of New York, substantially as amended and 
reduced agreeably to the suggestions of the committee, is approved by this Board. 

Resolved, That a building committee of three members of the Board, as provided 
in the fifth section of the act of Congress, be appointed, who are hereby authorized 
and empowered, on behalf of the Smithsonian Institution, to enter into contracts for 
the completion of the buildings; and that said committee have power to employ one 
or more persons to superintend the erection of the buildings and the fitting up of 
the rooms of the institution; and that the work shall be done to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the said superintendent or superintendents; and that the said superintendent 
or superintendents shall have power, and shall be required, to reject any of the 
material proposed to be employed, and also to object to inferior or insufficient work, 
and to direct its change, at his or their discretion. 

Resolved, That in the performance of the duty intrusted to them, the building com- 
mittee of three hereinbefore referred to shall give the contracts to the lowest bidder 
of good reputation, who shall give unexceptionable security, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the committee, for the performance of said contracts; and such security shall 
in all cases be taken. No advance shall in any case be made; and fifteen per cent. 
of all payments shall be retained until the faithful performance of the work. 

Resolved, That the building committee, after taking counsel with the Secretary, 
shall carefully revise the specifications of the plan furnished to this Board by the 
architect before entering into any contract; and if, after such examination, they 
shall be of opinion that any modifications of the said plan and specifications are nec- 
essary for the safety, durability, or better adaptation of the structure, they may 
incorporate these in the said specitications; but no addition to the dimensions of the 
building shall be made, nor any ornament of any kind added; and the said modifi- 
cations shall have sole reference to the safety, durability, and adaptation of the 
luilding. And the whole amount of the contract for the said building, including 
the modifications above provided for, shall, under no circumstances, exceed the 
amount of the original estimates of the architect, to wit: the sum of two hundred 
and two thousand dollars, with a percentage not exceeding ten per cent. on the said 
sum. 

Resolved, That the building committee be also authorized to contract for the warm- 
ing and lighting of the building; provided that the contract for the above objects 
shall not exceed five thousand dollars. 

Resolved, That the building committee be also authorized to contract for the fitting 
up and furnishing of the building of the institution; provided that the contract for 
the same shall not exceed twenty thousand dollars. * * * 

And it being on the one hand desirable that a portion of the buildings to be 
erected by the institution be ready for use at an early day, and on the other hand it 
is essential to the solidity and durability of a structure of the size required to 
embrace all the objects specified in the act of Congress that its erection be gradual 
and not too rapidly hastened forward: Therefore— 

Resolved, That the building committee be instructed to arrange the contracts for 
the buildings of the institution so that the wings of said buildings may be completed 
in two years from the present time, and the whole completed in five years. 

Resolved, That the building committee be instzucted, in the arrangement of the 
buildings, to extend the gallery of art throughout the western range and western 
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wing, and to arrange two lecture rooms, and no more, in the building. Temporary 
arrangements shall be made to receive in the west wing of the building the library 
of the Institution, until the library proper be completed. 

2. Resolved, That the building committee invite proposals for the construction of 
the exterior walls of the building of upper Potomac sandstone, of marble, of granite, 
_ and of blue gneiss, respectively, and adopt that one of these four named materials which 
_ shall be deemed to combine the requisites of cheapness, beauty, and durability. 


The manner of providing for the cost of building and other matters 
relating thereto were explained by Secretary Henry in his report for 
1850, in which he says that— 

The law of Congress incorporating the Institution, while it did not forbid the 
expenditure of a part of the income for other objects, authorized the formation of a 
library, a museum, and a gallery of art, and the erection of a building, on a liberal 
scale, for their accommodation. It was, indeed, the opinion of many that the whole 
income ought to be expended on these objects. The Regents did not consider them- 
selves at liberty to disregard the indications of Congress and the opinion expressed 
in favor of collections, and after much discussion it was finally concluded to divide 
the income into two equal parts, and after deducting the general expenses, to devote 
one-half to the active operations set forth in the plan just described and the other 
to the formation of a library, a museum, and a gallery of art. 

* * * Tt therefore became absolutely necessary that the income should be 
increased, and in order to do this it was proposed to save the greater part of the 

$242,000 of accrued interest which Congress had authorized to be expended in a 

building, by erecting at a cost not to exceed $50,000 the nucleus of an edifice which 

could be expanded as the wants of the Institution might require,and to add the 
remainder to the principal. 

Unfortunately, however, for this proposition, Congress had presented to the Insti- 
tution the great museum of the exploring expedition, and a majority of the Regents, 
supposing it necessary to make immediate provision for the accommodation of this 
gift, had taken preliminary steps, previous to my appointment, to construct a large 

building, and, indeed, a majority of the committee to which the matter was referred 

had determined to adopt the plan of the present edifice. Strenuous opposition was, 
however, made to this, and as a compromise it was finally agreed to draw from the 
United States Treasury $250,000 of accrued interest, and instead of expending this 
immediately in completing the plan of the proposed building to invest it in Treasury 
notes, then at par, and to finish the building in the course of five years, in part out 
of the interest of these notes, in part out of the sale of a portion of them, and also in 
part out of a portion of the annual interest accruing on the original bequest. It was 
estimated that in this way, at the end of five years, besides devoting $250,000 to the 
building, the annual income of the Institution would be increased from $30,000 to 
nearly $40,000, a sum sufficient to carry out all the provisions of the programme. 

It is to be regretted that * * * instead of the plan of a costly building there 
had not been adopted the nucleus of a more simple edifice, which could have been 
modified to meet the wants which experience might indicate. 

The original estimate for the building, furniture, and improvement of the grounds 
was $250,000, and could the actual cost have been confined to this sum all the results 
anticipated from the scheme of financé which had been adopted would have been 
realized at the end of five years. During the past year, however, it has been found 
necessary, for the better protection of the collections, to order the fireproofing of 
the interior of the edifice, at an increased expense of $44,000. This additional draft 
on the funds can only be met by extending the time for the completion of the build- 

ing, and even this will require the appropriation of a portion of the income which 
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ought to be devoted to other purposes. The active operations will suffer most by 
this draft on the income, since it will be made for the better accommodation of the 


library and the museum. 
On February 5, 1847, it was resolved by the Regents— 


That the building committee, in conjunction with the Secretary, be authorized to 
publish, in such form as they may deem most appropriate, one thousand copies of a 
brief treatise, to be entitled ‘‘ Hints on Public Architecture,’’ and to be illustrated 
with designs of the plan of the building adopted for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and, at the option of the committee, with any other designs that are the property of 
the Institution, provided that the cost of the same shall not exceed one thousand 
dollars, which sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose. 

This allotment was subsequently increased to $1,200. The work 
was prepared by Doctor Owen, with the assistance of Mr. Renwick, 
and was published in 1849, under the title ‘‘ Hints on Public Archi- 
tecture, containing, among other illustrations, views and plans of the 
Smithsonian Institution, together with an appendix relative to build- 
ing materials. Prepared on behalf of the Building Committee of the 
Smithsonian Institution, by Robert Dale Owen, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee.” It is quarto in size, but does not belong to any of the regu- 
lar series of Smithsonian publications. 

The first building committee of three members, appointed on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1847, consisted of Mr. Robert Dale Owen, Mr. W. W. Sea- 
ton, and Gen. Joseph G. Totten. Changes were made in the compo- 
sition of the committee from year to year, and after a brief period 
none of its early members remained. Reports were submitted annu- 


. ally to the Board of Regents up to the close of 1857. The work of 


the committee during 1847 was extremely arduous, comprising the 
selection of the stone for the building, the preparation of specifica- 
tions, the making of contracts, etc., all of which was accomplished 
within an incredibly short space of time. Forty-one meetings were 
held during the year. 

Various marble, granite, and freestone quarries within a moderate 
distance of Washington were examined, with the gratuitous assistance 
of David Dale Owen, a brother of the regent and a prominent geolo- 
gist, and much information regarding them and the quality of their 
products was obtained. The inquiries embraced the chief marble and 
granite quarries of Maryland; the freestone quarries of Aquia Creek, 
Virginia, where the material for the older part of the Capitol, the 
White House, Treasury, and other public buildings in Washington 
had been secured; and the freestone quarries of the upper Potomac 
River, mostly in the vicinity of Seneca Creek, on the banks of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, about 23 miles above Washington. 

The marble quarries of Maryland (mostly in the vicinity of Clarks- 
ville, about 13 miles from Baltimore) were found to yield two quali- 
ties of stone—one fine grained and of excellent quality, the other 
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somewhat coarse, highly crystalline, and inferior in quality, known as 
‘**alum limestone.” 

The quarries in the neighborhood of Woodstock, Maryland, fur- 
nished a granite equal to that of Quincy, and not excelled for beauty 
of appearance, compactness of structure, and uniformity of color, 
texture, and composition by any other granite quarries in the United 
States. There was no objection to this stone except on the score of 
expense, unless it be considered that in this material the effect of light 
and shade from projecting surfaces is in a measure lost, while in marble 
and good tinted freestone every shadow is sharply marked. 

The Aquia Creek freestone was not to be trusted, being pervaded 
by dark specks of the protoxide and peroxide of iron, which, in per- 
oxidating, acquire a yellowish or reddish color, and having occasional 
clay holes, such as disfigure the Treasury and Patent Office buildings. 

The freestone from the upper Potomac, in the vicinity of Seneca 
Creek, was considered the best and most durable of all the Potomac 
freestones. The lilac-gray variety found in the Bull Run quarry, 23 
miles from Washington, was especially recommended and pronounced 
to be equal, if not superior, to that supplied for Trinity Church, New 
York, from the quarries of New Jersey. It has a quality that specially 
recommends it to builders. When first quarried it is’ comparatively 
soft, working freely before the chisel and hammer; but, by exposure, 
it gradually indurates, and ultimately acquires a toughness and con- 
sistency that not only enables it to resist atmospheric vicissitudes, 
but even the most severe mechanical wear and tear. It can, there- 
fore, be worked at less expense than granite or marble and was the kind 
selected for the building. 

All of the above varieties of stone were subjected to tests for dura- 
bility under exposure to the weather, etc., by Prof. Charles G. Page. 
Their cost per cubic foot, delivered in Washington, in accordance 
with the lowest prices quoted by quarry owners, was as follows: 


Cents. 
1. Coarse-grained marble or alum limestone, according to quality ......... 50 to 60 
5. Seneca Creek freestone, lilac-gray variety, from Bull Run quarry ....... 20 


Bids for the construction of the building were received up to March 
15, 1847, and were opened on March 16. Several were found to be 
proposals for doing only a part or some particular kind of the work, 
but for the erection of the entire building there were fourteen bids, 
varying in amount from $196,000 to $318,000. James Dixon & Co., 
of Washington, were the lowest bidders for Seneca freestone laid in 
rubble masonry, and also for ashlar finish, as follows: 
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The committee decided that regularly coursed ashlar was best suited 
to the design and would make a more substantial piece of work than 
rubble. They also concluded that, with a doubt whether Seneca free- 
stone did not assort even better with the Lombard style of architec- 
ture adopted than marble, it was inexpedient to expend $23,000 addi- 
tional for the latter. The bid of James Dixon & Co. (consisting of 
James Dixon, of Washington, and Gilbert Cameron, of New York), 
at $205,250, was therefore accepted. Mr. Dixon retired from the 
firm on June 1, 1847. 

The contract was signed on March 19, 1847. It included the most 
expensive part of the furniture, such as the shelving, cases, desks, 
drawers, and tables in the laboratory and apparatus room; the book- 
cases, large tables, and alcove desks in the library; the glass cases in 
the museum; the seats in the lecture rooms, elevators, toilet rooms, 
rain-water cisterns; the chairs and tables in the Regents’ rooms, flues 
for heating and lighting, etc., but not the heating and lighting plant 
nor the drainage. 

One condition of the contract was that the work should extend 
through five years, or to March 19, 1852. It was also stipulated that 
the building should be erected in such proportions during each year 
as the committee might direct, but so that the payments to the con- 
tractor in each of the first four years of the contract should not exceed 
$41,000 annually, and that the wings and connecting ranges should be 
completed in two years from the date of the contract. 

It was subsequently appended to the contract that in case the Regents 
should thereafter determine to make important alterations in the plan 
of the byilding or in the time of its execution, the contractor was to be 
paid pro rata according to the prices in the contract for work executed, 
and reasonable damages if the nature of the case should justly demand it. 

The architect, James Renwick, jr., who resided in New York and 
made approximately monthly visits to Washington, was paid at the 
rate of $1,800 a year, with traveling expenses amounting to about $300 
more. An assistant architect and superintendent, Mr. Robert Mills, 
was also employed on the grounds, at $1,000 a year. 

The probable cost of the building had been estimated as follows: 


Superintendence ($3,000 annually).....................---------------- 15, 000 


Owing, however, to the contract being lower than was expected, and 
to other facts, the committee judged that the expenditures for the 
building for the five years would amount to only about $236,000. 
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The location of the building was fixed in the middle of the Smith- 
sonian reservation as to north and south, the center of the main 
structure being upon the axis of Tenth street southwest. 

Toward the close of the year 1847, as stated in the committee’s 
report, the contractor was covering in the east connecting range, and 
hoped still to cover in the east wing before the frost interfered. He 
had also begun to lay the foundations of the west wing and connecting 
range, but nothing had yet been done toward the erection of the main 
building. 

The corner stone was laid on May 1, 1847, with imposing Masonic 
ceremonies, the day being regarded in Washington in the nature of a 
public holiday. A procession. over a mile in length, composed 
of the various lodges of Free and Accepted Masons of the District 
of Columbia, with a large delegation of Masons from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, the District militia, and three military bands, having 
formed at the city hall, proceeded to the Executive Mansion, where 
it was joined by the President, heads of Departments, members of 
the diplomatic corps, etc., and thence to the Smithsonian grounds. 
The marshal in chief was Mr. William Beverly Randolph. After 
prayer by the grand chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, the 
ceremony of laying the stone was performed by Grand Marshal Ben- 
jamin B. French, assisted by Col. James Page and Mr. Charles Gilman, 
grand masters of Pennsylvania and Maryland, respectively. An 
address was then delivered by Hon. George M. Dallas, chancellor of 
the Board of Regents. A national salute was fired by the Columbia 
Artillery and one of the bands played a national air. The ceremonies 
closed with the benediction, pronounced by Rev. Frank S. Evans. 
The gavel used and the apron worn by the grand marshal were the 
same that had been used by Washington in conducting the Masonic 
ceremonies upon the laying of the corner stone of the national Capi- 
tol. In a cavity of the stone were deposited, in a leaden box and 
leaden casket, many articles appropriate to the purpose, and among 
them an engraved plate, inscribed with the names of the members of 
the establishment, the officers and Board of Regents of the Institution, 
the building committee, and the architects. The ceremonies were 
witnessed by at least 6,000 or 7,000 persons. 


1848. 


At the close of 1848 the building committee reported that the east 
wing and adjacent range would probably be ready for occupation early 
in January. The interior of this part was at that time finished except 
the shelving of the cases for the apparatus and the furnaces and ven- 
tilating apparatus. Battlements, not in the original plan, had been 
added to the eastern cloister, as the roof seemed too conspicuous. 
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The west wing and connecting range were completed externally, and 
the hall of the gallery of art (intended to be used temporarily for the 
library) was well advanced. Work upon the bookcases was in prog- 
ress. The foundations of the main part of the building, including 
the towers, were laid, and the superstructure carried about 5 feet 
high. The campanile, octagonal towers, and two smaller corner 
towers of the center building were 30 feet above their foundations. 


1849. 


The entire Smithsonian building, according to the annual statement 
of the building committee for 1849, was under roof before winter, the 
work having been pushed to protect the large amount of masonry and 
woodwork. The central front towers and four corner towers of the 
main building were carried up as high as the walls of that building, 
and the central rear tower 30 feet high. The work of fitting the west 
wing and connecting range for temporary library purposes was still 
in progress. The east wing was taken possession of for the uses of 
the Institution April 10, 1849. 

The following changes were made during the year: The lecture hall, 
as originally constructed, in the east wing, proving entirely too small, 
the adjoining apparatus and laboratory rooms were removed and the 
entire wing formed into one large lecture hall provided with seats for 
1,000 persons. The proposed lecture room in the lower main hall 
was given up, and the space thus obtained was divided, a room 65 by 
50 feet being assigned as a depository for physical apparatus, the 
remaining space being allotted to the library. The east range was to 
be used for the laboratory and working apparatus rooms, connecting 
on the one side with the lecture hall and on the other with the 
apparatus museum. 

The two stairways, which in the original plan were carried up 
between the two north front towers and the main building, were 
dispensed with and the place they occupied added to the library, 
as was also the central hall, and, as before said, a portion of the 
proposed lecture hall. The space for the library was thereby nearly 
doubled in size, and the staircase was to occupy the interior of one of 
the front towers. A clerestory to the long upper room, or museum, 
of the main building was adopted by the committee, but was never 
constructed. 

Secretary Henry’s part in the above changes is thus referred to in 
his report for 1849: 

The plan of the Smithsonian building was designed by the architect and recom- 
mended to the Board by a committee of the Regents before the programme of organi- 
zation was adopted. It is not strange, therefore, when the building came to be 


occupied, that changes in the internal arrangement should be deemed advisable, 
which would better adapt it to the wants of the Institution. Such changes, at my 
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suggestion, have been made; and for the propriety of these I am responsible. They 
are principally, however, those of simplification, and in themselves add nothing to 
the cost of the edifice. An increased expense, however, will arise out of the furnish- 
ing of new rooms which have been acquired by the alterations. 


1850. 


The operations during 1850, as shown by the building committee’s 
report, were mainly directed toward the completion of the exterior. 
The central building was roofed and slated, and inclosed in such man- 
ner as to be perfectly protected from the weather. The principal 
front tower was carried up to a height of 122 feet and covered in 
temporarily for the winter. The lower central tower was completed. 
The campanile and northeast corner towers were roofed in. The cen- 
tral south tower was carried to a height of 40 feet, and the southeast 
and southwest corner towers were built to the height of the cornice of 
the cell of the main building. 

At this time Secretary Henry reported on the general state of the 
finances as follows: 

After all the expenditures which have been made on the building, grounds, publi- 
cations, researches, purchase of books and apparatus, not only is the original bequest 
untouched, but there is now on hand upward of $200,000 of accrued interest. This 
will be sufficient to finish the exterior of the building, including all the towers, the 
interior of the wings, ranges, and a part of the interior of the main edifice; which 


will afford sufficient accommodation for some years to come, and leave $150,000 to 
be added to the principal. 


On February 26, 1850, a portion of the interior framing and meds 
of that part of the main building intended to contain the museum of 
apparatus, fell into the basement, and a meeting of the building com- 
mittee was immediately called to examine into the conditions. This 
accident also led to a meeting of the Regents on March 2, at which the 
following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the building committee be requested to take under consideration the 
reports of the architect, superintendent, and contractor, on the subject of the late 
accident; that they associate with them Professor Bache, General Totten, the Secre- 
tary of the Institution, and some competent and entirely impartial architect or archi- 
tects; that they make a survey of the whole building, report the manner, faithful- 
ness, and security in which the building contract has hitherto been executed, and 
upon the plan most proper, in their estimation, to repair the damages and finish that 
portion of the building in which the accident happened and other unfinished por- 
tions thereof. 


The committee so designated reported on July 3, 1850, its principal 
conclusions and recommendations being as follows: 


1. That the workmanship of the cut stone of the exterior is good, and the masonry 
generally, though in some respects not of the best quality, is of a passable character 
with reference to the terms of the contract. 

2. That the interior of the main building is defective in the kind of materials orig- 
inally adopted, and to a considerable degree in the quality of the materials employed. 
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These consist principally of wood, and are not of a proper character for a building 
intended to contain valuable deposits, many of which will be donations to the insti- 
tution, presented with the implied condition that they are to be properly secured 
against danger from fire. This mode of construction was probably adopted by the 
original building committee, in order to lessen the cost of the edifice and to bring it 
within the sum appropriated by the Board. 

3. Although the committee are anxious to save the accrued interest, and to devote 
it to objects more in accordance with the spirit of the original bequest than the erec- 
tion of a costly building; yet, they would recommend that the interior work of the 
center building, as now existing, be removed, and that there be substituted for it a 
fireproof structure, in accordance with the plan recommended in the reports of Mr. 
Renwick and of the commission of architects. 

4. The completion of the building on this plan, according to the estimate of the 
commission, requires an additional outlay of about $44,000. To meet this additional 
expense, the committee recommend the adoption of the suggestion of their chairman, . 
Colonel Davis, that the exterior of the building and the interior of the towers be com- 
pleted in accordance with the plan and within the time specified by the contract, 
and that the remainder of the interior be finished agreeably to the new plan, in the 
course of a number of years, and in such portions as can be paid for out of the annual 
interest of the Smithsonian fund, not otherwise appropriated. The object of this 
part of the proposition is to prevent the derangement of the plan of finance origi- 
nally proposed by Doctor Bache and adopted by the Board of Regents, viz, of saving 
out of the accrued and accruing interest, after paying for the building, the sum of 
$150,000, to be added to the principal. 

5. By the addendum to the contract, the Regents have the power of stopping the 
building at any stage of its progress on paying the contractor pro rata for the work 
done, according to the prices specified in the contract, and allowing for reasonable 
damages if the circumstances require the payment of them. The estimates in this 
case are to be made by the architect of the institution or other architects selected 
by the Regents. But with reference to the quality of the work which has been 
done, it is the opinion of the legal adviser of the committee that the decision of the 
architect of the building is final, both with regard to the Regents and the contractor. 

6. In accordance with the forementioned stipulations of the contract, the commit- 
tee have requested Mr. Renwick to furnish an estimate pro rata for completing the 
whole exterior of the building and the interior of the towers, making deductions 
for materials and workmanship which he would have condemned had the building 
been completed according to the original plan. The following is the decision of the 
architect, which has been agreed to by the contractor, with the understanding 
that nothing is to be paid him on account of profit on work omitted by the proposed 


change, viz: 
For finishing the whole exterior of the building, all the interior rooms of 

the towers and of the wings, the sum of...............--.-.-.--------- \ 

7. The committee recommend to the Board of Regents that they agree to this 
proposition, and that a resolution be adopted directing the contractor to proceed with 
the work in accordance therewith. In recommending this course to the Board, the 
committee act in conformity with the advice of two of the commission of architects, 
viz: Mr. FE. B. White and Mr. J. R. Niernsee, who undertook the examination in 
detail of the parts of the building, and gave an estimate as the basis of an equitable 
settlement. 
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8. By adopting the above sum of $185,154 as the amount to be paid to the con- 
tractor, Mr. Renwick gives the following estimate of the cost of finishing the building 
in accordance with the fireproof plan, viz: 


Expense of fireproofing the entire center building according to plans and 
Expenses common to both plans: 
Staircase of library and Museum.....................---.---- 425 


Furniture of library and 


Total expense of the building, including fireproofing 


9. The original contract, with the addition made to it by direction of the 
Add the estimate of fireproofing 


Thus we have for the cost of the building, according to the estimate 


Norsr.—The foregoing estimates are exclusive of the salaries of the architect and 
superintendent; also of the cost of the improvement of the grounds and part of the 
furniture. 

This last sum is greater than the preceding by $8,331. The difference, aécording 
to the statement of Mr. Renwick, is due to the various deductions he has made on 
account of defective materials, imperfect workmanship, and changes in the plan. 

In conclusion, the committee are fully of opinion—and in this they are sustained 
by the commission of architects—that, by adopting the plan of fire-proofing proposed 
by Mr. Renwick and the proposition of the contractor, the building will be ren- 
dered safe and durable at a very reasonable cost, considering the amount of work 
which has been bestowed upon it. 

The committee do not consider it necessary to offer any remarks on the cause of the 
accident which led to these investigations. If these recommendations be adopted, 
the whole structure of the interior of the main building in which the accident 
occurred will be exchanged for one more in accordance with the permanence and 
utility of the edifice, and in this case they will consider the accident as a fortunate 
event. 


1851. 


In view of the report of the special committee following the acci- 
dent in 1850, the Regents found it necessary to deviate from their 
original intention, and to order the removal of the woodwork which 
had been erected in the interior of the main building and direct that 
its place be supplied by fireproof materials. During 1851 all the exte- 
rior of the building, including the towers, was completed. Some 
minor changes in interior construction, insuring better fireproofing, 
was also arranged for. 

At a meeting of the Regents on February 27, 1851, it was resolved 
that the executive committee be requested to inquire into the feasi- 
bility of providing buildings for the residences of the officers of the 
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Institution on the Smithsonian grounds or other convenient location, 
and, if they deem expedient, to report plans and estimates for such 
buildings to the Board at their next meeting. The reply of the execu- 
tive committee, made on May 1, 1852, was as follows: 


That after due reflection they have come to the conclusion that it would conduce 
very much to the interests of the Institution if the officers were provided with 
houses on the Smithsonian grounds, so that they might be present on all occasions 
and be as much as possible at all times identified with the operations of the Institu- 
tion; yet at present, while the main edifice is unfinished, they do not consider it 
advisable to incur the expense of additional buildings, and would therefore recom- 
mend that in lieu of the rent of a house $500 be added to the salaries of Professors 
Jewett and Baird, to be paid from the beginning of the present year. 


1852. 


In this year the contract with Gilbert Cameron, including the finish- 
ing of the exterior of the entire building and the interior of the wings, 
connecting ranges, and towers, was declared completed, leaving the 
whole interior of the main building to be finished. All the woodwork 
and plastering of the interior of the main building was, by resolution 
of the Board, to be removed and its place supplied by fireproof mate- 
rials. Mr. Renwick withdrew his services, as it was not thought best 
to continue his salary, and Capt. B. S. Alexander, U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, was employed to prepare detailed drawings and plans for 
the balance of the work. . 

Referring to this subject in his report for 1852, Secretary Henry 
wrote: 


From the report of the building committee it appears that the contract for finishing 

the interior of the wings and ranges and the rooms of the towers has been completed. 
The whole interior of the main building, comprising a rectangular space of 200 feet 
long, 50 wide, and about 60 high, remains to be finished with fireproof materials. 
It is proposed to divide this space into two stories and a basement. These stories 
will be devoted to the library, the museum, and a large and convenient lecture 
room. 
The business of the Institution would be much facilitated were this part of the 
building completed. Since Congress has authorized the establishment of a library 
and museum, it will be well to place all the objects of interest to the public in the 
main building and make this exclusively the show part of the establishment, devot- 
ing the wings and ranges and rooms of the towers to the business operations and 
other purposes of the Institution. In the present condition of affairs there is no part 
of the edifice to which the public has not access, and, consequently, business has to be 
transacted amidst constant interruptions. The loss of time and effective life to which 
all are exposed who occupy a position of notoriety in the city of Washington is truly 
lamentable, and where this is enhanced by facility of access to gratify mere curiosity 
the evil becomes scarcely endurable. Progress in business under such circumstances 
can only be made by an encroachment on the hours usually allotted to rest, and 
that, too, at the expense of wasted energies and shortened days. 
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1853. 


Mr. Gilbert Cameron was given the contract for completing the 
structure in accordance with his previous terms, and the building 
committee kept constantly in view the idea of rendering the main 
building entirely fireproof and of constructing it in the most durable 
and substantial manner. These changes of arrangements delayed 
work until June 13, 1853, from which time onward it was actively 
prosecuted. The committee found great difficulty in deciding upon 
a proper position and plan of a large lecture room, but finally con- 
cluded to place it in the second story in the middle of the main build- 
ing, where the greatest width could be obtained. 


1854. 


At the close of 1854 the building committee reported that the main 
or center building was finished, with the exception of a few unim- 
portant additions. Many changes had been required for the better 
security and adaptation of the building, and they involved an addi- 
tional expense. 

1855. 


During this year the entire edifice was completed, and the final 
report of the architect was approved by the committee. The follow- 
ing account of the interior of the building at this time is taken from 
Secretary Henry’s report for 1855, with some annotations from the 
report of the building committee: 


The building is at length completed, and its several apartments are now in a con- 
dition to be applied to the uses of the Institution. As various changes have been 
made in the original plan, the following brief description may not be inappropriate at 
this time. It consists of a main edifice, two wings, two connecting ranges, four large 
projecting towers, and several smaller ones. Its extreme length from east to west is 
447 feet, with a breadth varying from 49 feet to 160 feet. The interior of the east 
wing is separated into two stories, the upper of which is divided into a suite of rooms 
for the accommodation of the family of the Secretary. The lower story principally 
comprises a large single room,¢ at present appropriated to the storage of publications 
and the reception and distribution of books connected with the system of exchange. 
The upper story of the eastern connecting range is divided into a number of small 
apartments devoted to the operations in natural history, and the lower story is fitted 
up as a working laboratory. 

The interior of the main edifice is 200 feet long by 50 feet wide? and consists of 
two stories and a basement. The upper story is divided into a lecture room capable 
of holding 2,000 persons ¢ and into two additional rooms, one on either side, each 50 


@Seventy-five feet by 45 feet. 

>And 60 feet high from the basement floor to the upper ceiling. 

¢The lecture room, the optical and acoustic properties of which are probably 
unsurpassed by any apartment intended for the same purpose in the United States, 
occupies one-half of the upper story of the main building, besides a portion of the 
front and rear towers. Its precise length is 96 feet and extreme width 62 feet. It 
will comfortably seat 1,500 persons, and when crowded will contain upward of 2,000, 
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feet square, one of which is appropriated to a museum of apparatus and the other, 
at present, to a gallery of art. Both are occasionally used as minor lecture rooms 
and for the meetings of scientific, educational, or industrial associations. 

The lower story of the main building consists of one large hall, to be appropriated 
to a museum ora library. It is at present unoccupied, but will be brought into use 
as soon as the means are provided for furnishing it with proper cases for containing 
the objects to which it may be appropriated.¢ 

The basement of this portion of the building is used as a lumber room and as a 
receptacle for fuel. 

The west wing is at present occupied as a library, and is sufficiently large to 
accommodate all the books which will probably be received during the next ten 
years. The west connecting range is appropriated to a reading room. ~ 

’ The principal towers are divided into stories, and thus furnish a large number of 
rooms of different sizes, which will all come into use in the varied operations of the 
Institution. -A large room in the main south tower is appropriated to the meetings 
of the ‘‘ Establishment’’ and the Board of Regents; three rooms in one range, in the 
main front towers, are used as offices; and two rooms below, in the same towers, are 
occupied by one of the assistants and the janitor; other rooms in the towers are used 
for drawing, engraving, and workshops. There are in the whole building, of all 
sizes, 90 different apartments; of these 8 are of a large size, and are intended for 
public exhibitions. 

The delay in finishing the building has not only been attended with advantage in 
husbanding the funds, but also in allowing a more complete adaptation of the inte- 
rior to the purposes of the Institution. It is surely better, in the construction of 
such an edifice, to imitate the example of the mollusk, who, in fashioning his shell, 
adapts it to the form and dimensions of his body, rather than that of another animal 
who forces himself into a house intended for a different occupant. The first point 
to be settled in commencing a building is the uses to which it is to be applied. 
This, however, could not be definitely ascertained at the beginning of the Institution, 
and hence the next wisest step to that of not commencing to build immediately was 
to defer the completion of the structure until the plan of operations and the wants of 
the establishment were more precisely known. 

* * * The whole amount expended on the building, grounds, and objects con- 
nected with them is $318,727.01. This exceeds considerably the original estimate 
and the limit which was at first adopted by the Regents. 

The excess has been principally occasioned by substituting fire-proof materials for 
the interior of the main building instead of wood and plaster, which were originally 
intended. 

* * * We should not forget that the ordinary expenses of the Institution have 
constantly increased, and that, while the nominal income has remained the same, 
the value of money has deprecinted:; and, consequently, the capability of the original 


aThe ceiling is supported byt two rows of columns extending the whole length. At 
the middle of the space corresponding to the principal entrances are two wing walls, 
by which, with the addition of screens, the whole space may be divided into two 
large rooms, with a hall extending across the building between them. This story 
may be used for a library or a museum, or for both, as the wants of the Institution 
may require. It is finished in a simple but chaste style and has received general 
commendation. Indeed, it is, perhaps, in appearance one of the most imposing 
rooms in this country, apart from adaptation to its purposes. The floor through 
the middle part is formed of cut stone, that of the other parts is of wood, which, 
resting on the arches beneath, without space between to contain air, is considered 
sufficiently fireproof and not subject to dampness from the variation of temperature 
and humidity of the atmosphere. 
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bequest to produce results has been abridged in a corresponding proportion. Besides, 
when the building is entirely occupied, the expense of warming, attendance, etc., 
must necessarily be much increased beyond its present amount. The repairs, on 
account of the peculiar style of architecture adopted, will ever be a heavy item of 
expenditure. The several pinnacles, buttresses, and intersecting roofs alt afford 
points of peculiar exposure to the injuries of the weather. 


1857. 


In 1857 the building committee stated that at its last session Congress 
had appropriated $15,000 for cases for the collections belonging to the 
Government. These were then finished and formed a beautiful addi- 
tion to the large hall on the first floor, being apparently well adapted 
to the purpose intended. The west wing, devoted to the library, had 
been furnished with alcoves and a gallery extending around three 
sides of the room, an arrangement serving to increase greatly the 
accommodation and security of the books. 

No report was made by the building committee after this year. 


1858. 


In his report for 1858 Secretary Henry states that— 


In order to increase the capacity of the large room appropriated to the collection, 
the cases have been arranged in two stories, forming a series of alcoves and a gallery 
on each side. By the adoption of this plan space can be provided for double the 
number of specimens which were exhibited at the Patent Office. 


* 
Comparatively few repairs have been required during the past year on the build- 
ing, though the changes which have been necessary to accommodate the increasing 
operations of the Institution have involved considerable expense. The corridors, 
which were entirely open to the northwest wind, have been inclosed with glazed 
sashes; a large amount of space has thus been rendered available, and a considerable 
portion of the interior of the building protected from the inclemency of the weather. 


During this year the Government collections at the Patent Office 
were transferred to the lower main hall of the Smithsonian building, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress of August 
10, 1846. 


FIRE OF 1865, AND RESTORATION OF THE BUILDING. 


On January 24, 1865, the building of the Smithsonian Institution 
was visited by a destructive fire, which burned out the upper story of 
the main building and the large towers at the north and south 
entrances. The following account of this disaster is taken from Sec- 
retary Henry’s report for 1865: 


The most important event of 1865 was the destruction of a part of the building and 
its contents by the fire of January 24. This event must continue to form an epoch 
in the history of the Institution; and though it can not but be considered a most 
serious disaster, it may yet lead to changes of importance in the correction of ten- 
dencies which might ultimately have absorbed the annual income and neutralized 
the more liberal policy which has thus far been pursued. In view, therefore, of the 

character of the event, as well as the continuity of the history, it is deemed expe- 
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dient, before proceeding with an account of the operations of the year, to repeat 
briefly the facts connected with the origin and results of the fire. 

It may be well, however, for the better information of those not acquainted with 
the Smithsonian building, to premise in regard to it the following particulars: It 
consists of a main edifice 200 feet long and 50 wide, with two large wings and two 
connecting ranges, having in all an extreme length, in an east and west direction, 
of 450 feet. In front and rear of the middle portion are projections, terminated by 
high towers, two on the north and one on the south side; moreover, on each corner 
of the middle building is a smaller tower, and also one on each of the two wings. 

The whole of the first story of the main building, in a single room, is devoted to 
the museum; the upper story, in three apartments, was assigned to the lecture room, 
the gallery of art, and the cabinet of apparatus. The west wing is entirely appro- 
priated to the library; the east wing to the residence of the Secretary and a store- 
room for publications and specimens of natural history. The east connecting range 
contains the laboratory and office rooms; the west range is an extension of the 
museum. In the large towers were the Regents’ room, the offices of the Secretary, 
storerooms, and workshop. 

Though the original plan was much admired for its architectural effect, it was 
soon found that, in relation to the means at the disposal of the building committee, 
it was too expensive to admit in its construction of the exclusive use of fire-proof 
materials; hence, while the exterior was to be constructed of cut freestone, it was 
concluded to finish the interior in wood and stucco. Fortunately, this plan, which 
was carried out in regard to the wings, the connecting ranges, and the towers, was 
abandoned before the completion of the main building. After the exterior of this, 
including the roof, had been finished and the framing of the interior was in place, 
the latter suddenly gave way and was precipitated into the cellar—a mass of broken 
timber. The attention of the Regents having been called by this accident to the 
insecurity of the woodwork, they directed that the further progress of the building 
should be stopped until means could be accumulated for finishing the remainder of 
the edifice in a more stable manner and with fire-proof materials. In accordance 
with this direction, after an interval of several years, the construction was recom- 
menced under the direction of Capt. (now Gen.) B. 8. Alexander, of the Engineer 
Corps, and the whole of the main building, except the inside of the towers and the 
framing of the roof, which had previously been completed, was finished in a sub- 
stantial manner in iron and brick work. The architect advised the removal of the 
roof, but as this would have swelled the cost of the building still further beyond the 
estimate and the means at command, and as the covering was of slate, the framing 
under it was thought to be in no danger from fire. This, however, was destined to 
be the part on which the first attack of the element was to be made. Through a 
mistake in some workmen, the pipe of a stove which had been temporarily used in 
one of the upper rooms was introduced through the wall into a furring space resem- 
bling a flue, but which discharged the heated air from the combustion iuto the loft 
immediately under the roof, instead of into the air through the true chimney.¢ 


4 Previous to the fire the large room partly occupied by the Stanley collection of 
Indian portraits had been fitted out with about 200 feet of cases around the walls to 
receive the ethnological specimens in the possession of the Institution. While 
engaged in rearranging the pictures above these cases, the workmen, with a view to 
their own comfort, unfortunately placed the pipe of a stove in a ventilating flue 
which opened under the roof, and thus caused the conflagration which destroyed 
the upper part of the main building. Fortunately, none of the ethnological articles 
had been placed in this room, and consequently these specimens, with those of the 
museum and of the general collections, have been preserved. (Secretary Henry. 
Report for 1864, p. 31.) 
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The rafters were set on fire, and before the burning was discovered the entire wood- 
work under the covering was in flames. The progress of the fire was so rapid that 
but few of the contents of the upper rooms could be removed before the roof fell in. 
The flames soon extended to the large towers, and, as these acted as high chimneys, 
they greatly increased the intensity of the combustion. The conflagration was only 
stayed by the incombustible materials of the main building. Had the original plan 
of constructing the interior of the edifice in wood and plaster been fully carried out, 
the whole structure would have been destroyed and the valuable library and rich 
collections of specimens of natural history entirely lost. 

The aperture which deceived the workmen was probably made by those who origi- 
nally plastered the building. It occupied a middle point between two windows, and 
from its position would naturally lead to the inference that it was designed to con- 
duct the products of combustion directly into the chimney, from which it was only 
separated by the thickness of a single brick. For what reason it had not been 
placed in the middle between the two windows is unknown. It is remembered that 
some ten years previous to the fire this opening was during several weeks used for 
the insertion of a stove pipe, without suspicion of accident at the time; but in the 
interval the wood had undergone a process of drying which rendered it more com- 
bustible. 

Constantly impressed with the fact that the interior of the two wings and the con- 
necting ranges were constructed of combustible material, I have always felt great 
anxiety on account of the liability to conflagration of these parts of the building. 
The rest of the edifice, with the exception of the interior of the towers, was sup- 
posed to be secure from injury of this nature. A night watch was constantly kept, 
barrels and buckets filled with water were placed at suitable points, and strict rules 
were adopted prohibiting the carrying of exposed lights, as well as the practice of 
smoking, in any part of the edifice. That these precautions were unavailing has been 
seen, the fire having been communicated at a point where danger was least sus- 
pected, and in a manner which rendered its occurrence sooner or later almost 
inevitable. 

The weather at the time was extremely cold, and before the engines could be 
brought into operation the whole of the roof was in flames. Commencing at the 
west end of the center building, the flames were driven by the wind, which blew 
from that direction eastwardly, and, fortunately, away from the library, in the west 
wing. The destruction of the roof of the main building involved that of the con- 
tents of the rooms immediately beneath it and also those of the three principal 
towers adjacent. In the former were the Indian portrait gallery, the lecture room, 
and the apparatus room. The first of these contained the large collection of paint- 
ings by Mr. Stanley and a series of Indian portraits belonging to the Government. 
The lecture room was constructed on acoustic and optical principles, and not only 
answered perfectly the ends for which it was immediately intended, but had served 
also as a model for lecture rooms in various parts of the country. The apparatus 
room contained the principal part of the articles presented by the late Dr. Robert 
Hare, and a large number of instruments of recent construction intended both for 
illustration and original research. 

The losses in the south tower were, first, the contents of the Regents’ room, 
including the personal effects of Smithson; second, those of a large room above it, in 
which were stored the private library of Reverend Doctor Johns, of Virginia, and the 
public library of Beaufort, South Carolina, deposited there at the request of Hon. Mr. 
Stanton, for preservation until the end of the war; and, third, in the attic, a large col- 
lection of public documents and complete sets of the Smithsonian Reports, intended 
for distribution. The effects of Smithson had but little intrinsic value,.and, were 
chiefly prized as mementos of the founder of the Institution... They consisted of a 
number of articles of chemical and physical apparatus, such as were used by him in 
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his perambulatory excursions, two small cabinets of minute specimens of minerals, 
a silver-plated dinner service, and a trunk filled with manuscripts. The portrait 
of Smithson while a student at Oxford, a medallion likeness of him in bronze, his 
library, consisting of 150 volumes, and asmall painting were saved. The manuscripts 
consisted principally of notes on scraps of paper, intended apparently for alphabetical 
arrangement in a commonplace book, after the manner of a philosophical dictionary. 

The losses in the north towers were the contents of the offices of the Secretary, 
including the records and copies of the correspondence of the Institution, the wood- 
cuts to illustrate the publications, the steel plates of an expensive memoir, several 
boxes of stereotype plates, a large number of manuscripts of the Secretary on scien- 
tific subjects, four memoirs accepted for publication, about a hundred volumes of 
valuable books from the library, used for constant and immediate reference; a large 
number of copies of the Smithsonian Reports and duplicate documents; the contents 
of the workshop, consisting of a lathe, forge, a full set of tools, and an assortment of 
hardware and materials for the construction and repair of apparatus; and of the 
upper room of the highest tower, including the clockwork of an anemometer for 
recording the direction and force of the wind. Not only was this instrument itself 
lost, but all the records which had been obtained by the use of it for the last seven 
years. Fortunately, nearly all the other meteorological records, which were in a 
lower room, were saved. 

The Indian portraits, as far as they were the likenesses of particular individuals, in 
most cases can never be reproduced, but we are gratified to learn that the extensive 
collection of Mr. Catlin of a similar character has been purchased in Europe by Mr. 
Harrison, of Philadelphia, and will be rendered accessible to the student of ethnology. 
Besides this, there are in existence, particularly in Canada, other portraits sufficient 
in number and variety fully to illustrate the characteristics of the race. At the same 
time the loss has fallen very heavily upon Mr. Stanley, the painter and owner of 
this collection. It was the result of the labor of many years among the Indians; it 
constituted the pride, as it has been the crowning effort, of his life, and he ardently 
desired that it might be transmitted to posterity as a monument of his enterprise and 
industry. The hope is entertained that the Government will see fit to give him an 
order to paint a picture for the Capitol, in which the principal figures of this collec- 
tion and the characteristics of the Indian race may be portrayed. 

The apparatus presented by Doctor Hare was interesting on account of its associa- 
tion with the history of the advance of science in this country. The collection con- 
tained most of the articles invented by the donor, and which are described in the 
scientific journals of the first half of the present century. Among the chemical 
implements were those used by that distinguished chemist in procuring for the first 
time, without the aid of galvanism, calcium, the metallic basis of lime. A number 
of the articles of apparatus presented by Doctor Hare, though injured by the fire, 
may be repaired, and I have taken measures for their restoration. 

Among the articles of historic interest which were lost is the lens used by Priest- 
ley for the evolution of oxygen from the oxide of mercury, and by means of which 
the first distinct recognition of this elementary substance was effected. It had been 
presented to the Institution by the nephew of the celebrated philosopher, as was 
also the apparatus employed by Priestley in his experiments on bodies in condensed 
atmospheres. The latter was but slightly injured and can readily be repaired. The 
other articles of apparatus may be replaced at an expense of about $10,000. 

The most irreparable loss was that of the records, consisting of the official, scien- 
tific, and miscellaneous correspondence, embracing 35,000 pages of copied letters 
which had been sent, at least 30,000 of which were the composition of the Secretary, 
and 50,000 pages of letters received by the Institution; the receipts for publications 
and specimens; reports on various subjects which have been referred to the Institu- 
tion; the records of experiments instituted by the Secretary for the Government; 
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four manuscripts of original investigations which had been adopted by the Institu- 
tion for publication; a large number of papers and scientific notes of the Secretary; 
a series of diaries and memorandum and account books. Fortunately, however, a 
detailed history of the general operations of the Institution is preserved in the 
printed reports, and a large amount of correspondence connected with natural his- 
tory and meteorology was saved. 

Since the occurrence of the fire all the operations have been carried on in the lower 
story of the east wing of the building (the upper part still continuing to be the resi- 
dence of the Secretary) and in the several rooms of the adjoining east range. Con- 
nected with an office in the latter, the lower story of the tower attached to the 
southeast corner of the main building has been converted into a fireproof vault, in 
which all the valuable papers and records are constantly kept, except for the usually 
short time they are required for consultation. To insure the wakefulness and fidelity 
of the watchmen we have introduced the use of an instrument called a ‘‘detector,”’ 
which tecords the number and the times of his visits to the several parts of the 
building. For this instrument, which has rendered good service during the past 
year, we are indebted to the liberality of its inventor, Mr. J. E. Bauerk, of Boston, 
who, in consideration of the loss which the Institution has sustained by fire, kindly 
presented it free of charge. : 

A circumstantial account is given by the building committee of what has been 
done toward the reconstruction of the edifice. From this it will be seen that the 
plan adopted contemplates not merely the repair of the damage by the fire, but the 
restoration of the several parts in fireproof materials, and with such alterations in 
the division of the interior space as will better adapt it to the uses of the Institution. 

The plans have been prepared and the work superintended by Mr. Adolph Cluss, 
an architect who was warmly recommended by the mayor of Washington as having 
been successful in designing and erecting the public schoolhouses of the city, as well 
as a number of churches and other buildings. These plans have been critically 
examined and, in some cases, modified by the chairman of the building committee, 
General Delafield, who, by his knowledge and experience in the line of engineering, 
has rendered the Institution valuable service. 

No appropriation has yet been made by Congress to aid in the restoration of the 
building. Considering, however, the large amount of Government property intrusted 
to the care of the Institution, it can scarcely be doubted that in a normal condition 
of the national finances, an appropriation for such purpose would have been readily 
granted. 

In consideration of the extraordinary outlay required for the reconstruction of the 
building, an effort has been made to reduce as much as possible the miscellaneous 
expenses, and to engage in no enterprise that is not absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinuance of the general operations. So many articles, however, of furniture and 
stores of hardware and stationery were to be replaced that we have not been able to 
reduce the expenditures to as low a point as we could wish; yet it will be seen that 
they fall somewhat below those of the preceding year. * * * 

The cost of the restoration of the building in fireproof materials without changing 
the external appearance has, as formerly stated, been far greater than was antici- 
pated. Whether the portion of the work yet to be executed will much exceed in 
cost that which has already been completed will depend upon the price of materials 
and of labor. The Institution may in time be able to finish this work without 
encroaching on its present capital, provided the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
recognize the inadequacy of the payments of interest which for three years were 
made in the depreciated currency of the time. If this allowance be not made and 
no assistance be received from Congress, then, in order to secure the building and 
its contents from injury by the weather the Institution will be obliged to sacrifice a 
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portion of its extra fund, and to the extent of this forever diminish its power to 
‘increase and diffuse knowledge among men.”’ 

* * * As the public museum of the Institution occupied the portion of the 
building constructed of fireproof materials, it escaped destruction by the fire, yet the 
smoke and water to which they were exposed caused some damage to the specimens, 
and much labor and expense were requisite to restore them to their proper appear- 


ance. 

The report of Secretary Henry immediately following the fire con- 
tains some important statements, which, though made before those 
above quoted, can better supplement them. They are partly as 


follows: . 

Although greatly to be regretted on account of the losses incurred, the accident is 
not without compensation in considerations of a different nature; thus it has served 
to call forth the expression of a large amount of kind feeling in regard to the Institu- 
tion and to direct the attention of Congress to the character and importance of its 
operations. 

* * * Two grave errors were committed in the adoption of the present one 
[building]; first, the plan was but little adapted to the uses to which the edifice was 
to be applied; second, the style of architecture required a far greater expenditure 
than the amount to which the cost of the building was limited. For the purpose of 
architectural effect the interior was very inconveniently divided. The buttresses, 
turrets, and towers, while they add very little to the accommodation of the building, 
greatly increased the cost. To have constructed the building in a substantial 
and durable manner in strict conformity with the Lombard style of architecture, 
which was adopted, would have required an expenditure of at least double the 
amvunt of the sum appropriated for the purpose. It was therefore necessary, in 
order that the exterior might be constructed of freestone, that the interior should be 
finished in wood and stucco, and that thus recourse should be had to the presenta- 
tion of a falsehood to the eye in the very inauguration of an enterprise: for the 
advancement of truth. The two wings and the two connecting ranges were com- 
pleted in this manner. The main building, which is 200 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
embellished with six towers, was also in process of completion, the framing of the 
interior having been finished, when the underpinning gave way and the whole of 
the woodwork fell to the ground. 

After the occurrence of this accident a commission of architects appointed to 
examine the building reported that the exterior walls were well built, both in 
regard to construction and materials, but that the plan of finishing the interior 
in wood and stucco was improper for an edifice intended to contain valuable articles. 
It was therefore recommended that fireproof materials should be employed for the 
portions of the work which remained to be constructed. In conformity with this 
recommendation the interior of the main building was completed in iron, stone, and 
brick, with the exception of the roof, which, being covered with slate and not sup- 
posed to be exposed to danger from fire, was suffered to remain. It was this change 
in the mode of constructing a portion of the edifice which, during the late fire, saved 
the contents of the whole from destruction. It however increased the cost of the 
building to upward of $300,000, leaving the remaining parts of the interior of the 


structure in perishable materials. 
* * * Nothing definite can be said at present as to the financial arrangements 


for the repair of the building. The subject is still before Congress, and although the 
idea has been confidently entertained that an appropriation would be made for the 
purpose, yet, from the discussion which took place in the meeting of the joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses appointed to consider this matter, I do not think a resolu- 
tion authorizing such an appropriation will be adopted. 
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The first meeting of the Regents after the fire was held on January 
28, 1865, having been called principally in consequence of that event. 
The Secretary presented a brief account of the fire, and of the steps 
immediately taken, through the Secretary of War, to place a tempo- 
rary roof over the main building. This work was done under the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, which furnished the neces- 
sary materials and men, the expense being subsequently refunded by 
the Institution. This roof was adequate to protect the building from 
storms without interfering with the construction of a permanent 
covering. 

It was announced that the committees on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of both the Senate and House had already been directed to 
inquire into the origin of the fire, the approximate loss to the Gov- 
ernment and to private persons, the means necessary to preserve the 
remaining portions, etc. In anticipation of the work of these com- 
mittees it was thought advisable that a special committee be appointed 
to report directly to the Board, Mr. R. Wallach, a Regent, and Pro- 
fessor Henry, the Secretary, being designated as such committee, 
under the following resolution : 

That a committee be appointed to inquire into the origin of the fire, to ascertain 


the extent and character of the loss sustained, and to make suggestions as to what 
measures should be adopted for the repair and improvement of thé building. 


The report of this committee, submitted at a Board meeting on 
February 2, 1865, after reciting the origin of the fire and explaining 
the losses sustained (amounting, besides the damage to the building, 
to about $20,000 for the Institution and $26,000 for individuals), as 
well as the parts saved from injury, all of which have been sufficiently 
described above, made the following suggestions as to what they con- 
sidered should be done. 


There can be no hesitation in adopting the conclusion that steps should be imme- 
diately taken not only to repair the injury, but to improve the condition of the 
building. 

1. The main edifice should be provided with a metallic roof. 

2. For the wooden conical terminations of the towers should be substituted metallic 
coverings. 

3. All valuable articles belonging to the Institution or deposited in it, including 
the library, should be placed in the main building, which should be cut off from the 
wings by iron doors. 

4. Provision should be made for a thorough heating of the whole building by steam 
or hot water. 

5. Suggestions should be requested from competent architects and engineers as to 
work to be done, and those which are adopted should be embodied in working plans 
and drawings. 

6. A building committee of the Board should be appointed to have charge of the 
work. 

No very exact estimate can as yet be made as to the cost of the repairs, etc., for it 
has not been possible, without erecting a scaffolding, to determine whether it will be 
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necessary to take down the high northern tower. Colonel Alexander, of the Engineer 
Corps, however, has informed the committee that he thinks $100,000 will be required 
to make the necessary repairs and improvements. 

The committee can not conclude without adding that, in their opinion, the occur- 
rence of the fire ought not to be allowed to interfere with the active operations of 
the Institution, on which essentially depends the reputation it has established 
throughout the world and its efficiency as an instrument for ‘‘the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.”” To the support and extension of these opera- 
tions, therefore, the annual interest from the original fund should, as far as possible, 
continue as heretofore to be conscientiously applied. 

At the same meeting measures were discussed for the repair and 
improvement of the building, and the opinion was expressed by the 
Congressional Regents present that an appropriation for the purpose 
would be made by Congress without opposition, but such relief was 
not obtained. 

The joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
above referred to, made its report to Congress on February 21, 1865, 
after visiting the building, having adopted the report of the Smith- 
sonian committee. At asubsequent meeting of the joint Congressional 
committee Secretary Henry was requested to describe his connection 
with the Institution, to give an account of its objects and operations, 
the origin of the building, and such other facts as might be of public 
interest. Secretary Henry’s statement, together with the report of 
the committees and of the testimony, were printed conjointly as Senate 
Report No. 129, Thirty-eighth Congress, second session, February, 
1865. 

At a meeting held on March 1, 1865, it was resolved by the Regents: 
**That the whole subject of the repairs and reconstruction of the 
building * * * be intrusted to the Chancellor, the Secretary, and 
the executive committee.” This committee reported annually during 
the three years from 1866 to 1868, inclusive, and the following extracts 
are from that source: 

1865. The first step toward the reconstruction of the building was to secure the 
services of a competent person as architect and engineer to prepare plans and super- 
intend the work. For this purpose Mr. Adolph Cluss, who had designed and 
directed the building of the principal schoolhouses of the city, was employed. 

The next thing to be done was the making of a critical survey to ascertain the 
actual state of the walls, and to determine what parts it was necessary first to rebuild. 
This survey forced upon the committee the conviction that the original construction 
of the building, as a whole, was very defective, and, in many respects, unsuited as a 
receptacle of records and other valuable articles, the loss of which could never be 
repaired. The exterior of all the walls consists of a facing of red sandstone, bound 
to an irregular backing of bluestone of very bad workmanship. In the main build- 
ing and in the lower portion of the large south tower was inserted a 4-inch brick 
lining separated by an air space from the main walls. This lining is not bound to 
the walls, and, therefore, does not add to their strength. It is merely a furring, 
intended to prevent dampness by the condensation of moisture from the atmosphere. 
This furring is open at the top, and it was into this that the stovepipe was inserted 
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which led to the accident by fire. In all the other rooms of the towers the plaster- 
ing was upon the rough rubble work. ; 

The heavy projecting cornice of the south tower was merely set in place without 
fastening, and, consequently, could not withstand any disturbing action. 

The parts of the building which were not injured by fire, namely, the two wings 
and connecting ranges, as far as the committee have had the opportunity of examin- 
ing, are defective in materials and construction. The floors, in some cases, though — 
covered with flagging and filled in with deafening, rest upon beams of pine wood, 
which is decayed, and in the course of a few years the interior of these parts will 
require renewal. 

It is proper to state that the foregoing remarks on the character of the materials 
and the construction of the building are not applicable to the work on the main edi- 
fice, subsequently executed under the superintendence of Capt. (now General) B. 8. 
Alexander, of the United States Engineers. This work, which principally consisted 
in the arching of the basement and the main story of the upper building, was exe- 
cuted in fireproof materials and prevented the extension of the fire, and, conse- 
quently, the destruction of the entire edifice and all its contents. 

From the foregoing account of the original construction of the building, it will not 
be surprising that the effect of the fire was found to be much more serious than pre- 
vious to this survey it had been supposed, and that the work to be done could not 
be confined to the mere repairing of the injury caused by the fire, but would include 
also the rebuilding of a considerable part of the edifice; and this was particularly the 
case on account of the decision of the Board that the restoration should be in all 
parts indestructible by fire. 

The heavy projecting cornice of the south tower had fallen down, in part, and the 
remainder was unfit to receive a new roof. 

The high brick columns, extending from the cellar to the eaves of the main building, 
and supporting the northern wall of the south tower, were so much damaged by the 
fire as to require to be removed, and consequently, with them the above-mentioned 
wall itself. The lining of the upper story of the main building was also so much 
injured that the greater portion of this will require renewal. But the most unstable 
portion of the building, and that which gave rise to most anxiety, was the prin- 
cipal northern tower. This, which is 140 feet high, starts from a square base, and 
is gradually transformed into a regular octagon of smaller dimensions. Four sides 
of this octagon rest upon the sides of the original square, but project into the inte- 
rior, while its other four sides extend diagonally across the angles of the square, 
and are supported by rough and imperfect corbel work, consisting of masses of blue- 
stone very seriously affected by. the fire. The tower was originally divided into a 
series of stories by transverse wooden beams and plank floors, which were entirely 
destroyed. The anxiety in regard to this tower was increased by observing a vertical 
crack extending a considerable portion of the height of the tower, but whether this 
had previously been produced by unequal settling, and had merely been increased: 
by the unequal expansion of the exterior and interior walls, due to the fire, or 
entirely produced by the latter cause, could not be definitely ascertained. As this 
part of the building imperatively demanded immediate care, the architect was 
directed to give it his first attention. After a due consideration of its then present 
condition and its future use as a receptacle of heavy articles, it was considered neces- 
sary to erect within it a lining of solid brickwork 9 inches thick, laid in cement, 
from the bottom to the top, firmly united to the original wall, and serving as the 
support to iron beams of the brick floor. And, furthermore, it was concluded to fill 
up in brickwork a number of the high, narrow windows in each story, which would 
add to the strength of the structure without affecting externally its architectural 


appearance. 
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A similar construction was directed in the other principal north tower, and the 
work in both has been executed in such a manner as to give assurance that these 
parts of the building will not merely be restored, but will also be rendered more 
stable than they were before the conflagration. The crack above mentioned has been 
found, by the undisturbed condition of a thin stratum of plaster placed over it, to 
have remained the same, and the walls, for several months previous and during the 
winter, have not undergone any perceptible change. 

While the work immediately required for the safety of the front towers was in 
progress, plans were discussed and prepared for the interior of these as well as for 
that of the south tower, with a view to their better adaptation to the wants of the 
establishment. 

The original plan of the building included four principal staircases leading to the 
upper story of the edifice, one on each side of the north entrance, and a similar 
arrangement on the right and another on the left of the south entrance. As these 
occupied a large portion of useful space, it was thought best to increase the size of 
those at the north entrance, dispense with those on the southern, and so arrange the 
heights of the stories of all the towers as to render them more available for the 
business operations of the establishment. 

The work which has been done on the southern tower consists in the removal of 
the north wall and a considerable part of the upper portion of the other three walls; 
the preparation of a part of the freestone, from which to reconstruct the exterior 
wall; the greater portion of the brickwork of the basement, and the furnishing of 
the cast-iron columns intended to replace the brick piers which supported the 
northern wall of this tower. * * * 

This temporary roof, covered with felt saturated with tar, has served the purpose 
intended. It will, however, rapidly deteriorate, and, consequently, the first object 
of the committee, during the coming season, will be to decide on the character of 
the roof, and to hasten its completion as rapidly as the work can properly be 


accomplished. 
In the restoration of the building the committee have been governed by the 


following considerations: 
First. To render the work entirely stable, both in regard to material and mode of 
construction. 


Second. To render it thoroughly fireproof. 
Third. In view of the great cost at present of material and workmanship, and the 


condition of the funds of the Institution, at first to do such work as should be 
necessary to preserve the stability of the several parts of the building, and prevent 
injury to the property by the weather. * * * 

1866. The restoration of the building has been prosecuted during the last year as 
rapidly as the funds at the disposal of the committee and the character of the work 
would permit. * * * 

The large south tower was so much injured that 30 feet of the upper portion had 
to be taken down and rebuilt, the cost of which was much enhanced by the neces- 
sity of recutting a large amount of new stone for the facing. This tower has been 
divided into six stories, affording as many large rooms, the lower for an extension 
of the museum, an upper one for the meetings of the Regents, and the others for 
storage, etc. The offices for the accommodation of the Secretary and assistants will 
be in the nothern towers and connecting space. 

The principal access to the second story of the main building is by two large iron 
staircases, one on either side of the northern entrance. These have been completed. 

All the towers and connections with the main building have been covered with 
substantial roofs. After much inquiry and personal investigation, it was concluded 
to adopt the plan for the roof of the main building of wrought-iron framing and slate 
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covering, the latter secured in place by wire to iron purlines and pointed underneath 
by a coating of cement. 

The inside lining of the walls of the second story of the building, which had been 
much injured by the fire, has been removed and its place supplied by a new 9-inch 
brick wall laid in cement, securely tied, and clamped to the outer stonework. 

The chairman of the committee has given personal attention to the work in its 
progress and can state from actual knowledge that the plans, material, and work- 
manship are of a satisfactory character, alike creditable to the talents and careful 
supervision of Mr. Cluss, the architect. 

1867. It was stated in the report presented to the Board at its last session that it 
was proposed, during the year 1867, to roof the main building and towers and finish 
the interior of all the rooms, halls, staircases, and main entrance, leaving the large 
room of the upper story over the museum unfinished until funds could be provided 
for the purpose and its future use be determined. 

In accordance with this proposition the ironwork of the roof over the museum 
was erected early in the spring, and covered with slate, fastened to the iron purlines 
with wire and plastered inside with wall plaster. The iron gutters, as well as the 
roof, were found perfectly secure from leakage during the hardest summer rains. 
The severe test of ice and snow during the present winter has shown the necessity 
for additions in the arrangements for conducting the water from the roof. Plans for 
this purpose are now under discussion with the architect for persevering in the orig- 
inal plan, or adopting some additional security that the late severe season has indi- 
cated to be advisable. 

The adaptation of new to old work in restoring the building from the destructive 
effects of the fire by substituting incombustible materials for wooden partitions, 
floors, and roofs, has been attended, as was foreseen, with much labor and expense, 
as well as making additional means indispensable for rendering the roof surfaces, 
valleys, and gutters water-tight in winter, when covered with snow and occasionally 
ice, as well as the summer rains. Like the public buildings generally in this city 
(and we may say elsewhere) where battlements extend above the eaves, with gutters 
behind them upon the roof, or resting upon the walls, much inconvenience, and at 
times damage, arises from leaks the result of such a system. It is experienced in 
the Smithsonian building in consequence of the stone battlements capping all its 
exterior walls. The present architect’s original design, approved, by the committee, 
is set forth in his report of the operations of the year annexed hereto. Neither 
time nor the funds of the Institution would permit his carrying this part of his plan 
into operation; and until it is done, together with some additions that the late 
inclement season has pointed out as advisable and necessary, the building is not 
secure, nor the property within it, from dampness and moisture. 

The introduction of the proposed warming apparatus for all the apartments is 
the next most essential particular to be undertaken, to be commenced whenever the 
funds of the Institution will justify. 

The security of the several apartments and contents are in a great measure depend- 
ent upon such an apparatus as a substitute for the stoves temporarily in use, and for 
which no permanent smoke flues or other arrangements were provided. 

All the rooms in the north tower, forming three suites of three in each, with two 
rooms on the entrance floor, one for the janitor and the other for a reception room 
for visitors, have been completed and are now used and occupied as offices for con- 
ducting the operations of the Institution. The several apartments in this north 
tower above these offices have also been completed. The rooms and apartments in 
the south tower have also been finished and are now occupied. The lower one, or 
that on the first floor, forms a part of the general museum and is now devoted to the 
reception of the larger and most weighty articles of ethnology, such as the stone 
images from Central America and the stone sarcophagus from Syria. 
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The apartments on the next story have been fitted up with shelves, bins, and other 
fixtures for the transaction of the business of the literary and scientific exchanges, 
packing and distributing the same. 

The apartments next above have been finished for the meetings and convenience 
of the Board of Regents, and those on the three remaining floors have also been fin- 
ished and appropriated to storage and such other purposes as may become necessary. 
In this tower are also provided an elevator with convenient mechanical power for 
removing books, specimens, ete., to and from the basement and four stories above 
it, ote. * 

To increase the accommodation two additional floors‘ have been added to the 
original subdivision of the stories of the north and south towers. To furnish light to 
the new rooms in the south tower, circular windows have been opened through the 


walls, without interfering with the original architectural effect of the exterior, thus 


furnishing sufficient light for the purpose for which these apartments are intended. 


The cost of the reconstruction during 1865, 1866, and 1867 amounted 
to $119,528.01, all of which was paid from Smithsonian funds, except 
the sum of $8,883.69 taken from the Congressional appropriation for 
the preservation of the Government collections. 

At the Regents’ meeting of January 27, 1868, it was resolved that 
the great hall of the second story of the building and such other rooms. 
as are not required for the regular operations of the Institution be 
devoted to the preservation of the scientific collections. It should be 
explained in this connection that before this time the library of the 
Institution had been transferred to the Library of Congress, thus 
increasing the amount of space available for museum purposes. 

A resolution was also adopted at the same meeting that a committee 
be appointed to report to the Regents at their next meeting what 
amount of appropriation should be asked of Congress for the care of 
the Museum and for fitting up the great hall for the safe-keeping and 
exhibition of specimens. On May 1, 1868, as a result of this action 
the following memorial was presented to Congress: 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

In behalf of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the undersigned 
beg leave respectfully to submit to your honorable body the following statement, 
and to solicit such action in regard to it as may be deemed just and proper: 

* * * * * 

It is true that Congress, at the time the specimens were transferred to the Institu- 
tion, granted an appropriation of $4,000 for their care and preservation, that being 
the equivalent of the estimated cost of the maintenance of these collections in the 
Patent Office, where they had previously been exhibited. But this sum, from the 
rise in prices and the expansion of the museum by the specimens obtained from 
about fifty exploring expeditions ordered by Congress, scarcely more than defrays 
at the present time one-third of the annual expense. In this estimate no account is 
taken of the rent of the part of the building devoted to the museum of the Govern- 
ment, which at a moderate estimate would be $20,000 per annum. 

Besides the large expenditure which has already been made on the building, at 
least $50,000 more will be required to finish the large hall in the second story, 
necessary for the full display of the specimens of the Government. But the Regents 
do not think it judicious further to embarrass the active operations for several years 
to come by devoting a large part of the income to this object, and have therefore 
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concluded to allow this room to remain unfinished until other means are provided 
for completing it. 

It is not by its castellated building nor the exhibition of the museum of the Gov- 
ernment that the Institution has achieved its present reputation, nor by the collec- 
tion and display of material objects of any kind that it has vindicated the intelligence 
and good faith of the Government in the administration of the trust. It is by its 
explorations, its researches, its publications, its distribution of specimens, and its 
exchanges, constituting it an active, living organization, that it has rendered itself 
favorably known in every part of the civilized world, has made contributions to 
almost every branch of science, and brought more than ever before into intimate 
and friendly relations the Old and New Worlds. 

The Board of Regents are confident that upon a full consideration of the case, your 
honorable body will grant an adequate support for the collections of the Govern- 
ment, and also an appropriation for finishing the repairs of the building. 

In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to represent on behalf of the Board of 
Regents that the usual annual appropriation of $4,000 is wholly inadequate to the 
cost of preparing, preserving, and exhibiting the specimens, the actual expenditure 
for that purpoge in 1867 having been over $12,000; and they take the liberty of 
respectfully urging on your honorable body the expediency of increasing it to 
$10,000, and that a further sum of $25,000 be appropriated at this session of Congress 
toward the completion of the hall required for the Government collections. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, etc. 

8S. P. Crasz, 
Chancellor Smithsonian Institution. 
JoserH Henry, 

In his report for the same and the succeeding year, Secretary 
Henry explained that the only exhibition rooms to which the general 
public had had admission since the fire were the large hall on the first 
floor of the main building and the adjoining apartment in the south 
tower. This large hall, containing rich collections in ornithology and 
ethnology, presented to the eye a succession of large pillars, which 
obstructed the view of the cases. In fitting up the room of corre- 
sponding dimensions in the second story, an opportunity would be 
afforded of adopting arrangements far better suited for a comprehen- 
sive display of the vast number of objects with which in time it would 
be furnished, as it wus intended that the ceiling of this hall should be 
attached to the long iron girders which span the space from wall to 
wall, thus obviating the necessity for introducing columns. In addi- 
tion to the above the west connecting range was provided in 1868 with 
cases for ethnological specimens and opened to the pub.ic in 1869. 
The west wing was at this time temporarily appropriated to the alco- 
holic specimens and miscellaneous purposes. 

During each of the years 1870 and 1871, Congress appropriated 
$10,000 for the fitting up of the large second-story room and other 
work of reconstruction. Those sums, together with about'$9,000 from 
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the income of the Smithsonian fund, $29,000 in all, were expended for 


that purpose in the latter year. 
A readjustment of quarters in the Smithsonian building was 
announced by Secretary Henry in his report for 1871, as follows: 


Arrangements have been made for appropriating the east wing and range to the 
business whiehwmay be considered as belonging exclusively to the essential objects 
of the Institution, and devoting the main building, west wing, and towers to the 
Museum. For this purpose the large room on the first floor of the east wing, which 
was formerly used as a museum laboratory and storeroom, has been fitted up with 
bins and conveniences for assorting and packing the literary and scientific exchanges 
to be sent to foreign countries. Preparation has also been made for removing the 
chemical laboratory from the first floor of the east range to the space immediately 
below it in the basement, and for applying the whole of the first floor of this part 
of the building to the business offices of the Secretary and his assistants in the line 
of what are called the ‘‘active operations.”’ 

For the special accommodation of the Museum the large room in the west wing, 
formerly occupied by the library, has been prepared for the reception of cases for 
mineralogical and geological specimens, while the great hall, 200 feet by 50, in the 
second story of the main building, has been completed and is now ready to receive 
the cases for the anthropological and other specimens. 

Estimates are now before Congress for fitting up these rooms with cases for the 
reception and display of the Government collections, and it is hoped that in the 
next report we shall be able to chronicle the commencement, if not the completion, 
of the work. 

The changes consequent upon the extension of the Museum mentioned made a 
rearrangement necessary of the greater part of the basement, so as to obtain addi- 
tional security against fire and greater convenience for the storage of fuel, packing 
boxes, and specimens. A floor was laid through the basement, and new passage- 
ways opened, furnishing better access from one extreme of the building to the other. 
In introducing the fireproof floor into the west wing, advantage was taken of the 
opportunity to increase the height of the room below it, and to convert it and the 
adjoining rooms in the west range into laboratories and storerooms for natural 
history. 

Furthermore, for better security, the fireproofing of the floors of the four towers 
on the corners of the main building has been commenced. The rooms in the towers 
furnish studies and dormitories for the investigators in the line of natural history 
who resort to the Institution, especially during the winter, to enjoy the use of the 
library and the collections for special researches. 

For defraying the expenses of the care and exhibition of the National .Museum, 
Congress has annually, for the last two years, appropriated $10,000. Although this 
appropriation was more than double that of previous years, still it fell short of the 
actual expenditure. The amount of items chargeable to the Museum during the past 
year, independent of the rent which might have been charged for the rooms occu- 
pied, or for repairs of the building, was a little more than $13,000. Deducting from 
this sum the $10,000 appropriated by Congress, there remains $3,000, which was paid 
from the income of the Smithson fund. 

A statement of this deficiency has been presented to Congress, and we trust that 
the sum of $15,000 will be appropriated for the same purpose for the ensuing fiscal 
year. 

By the completion of the large room in the second story and the appropriation of 
the west wing and connecting range to the same purpose, the space allotted to the 
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Museum in the Smithson building has been increased to about threefold. It is pro- 
es posed, as was stated in the last report, to devote the room in the west°wing to speci- 
mens of geology and mineralogy, and the large room in the second story to specimens 
of archeology and paleontology. As preparatory to the fitting up of these rooms, 
a series of designs has been prepared at the expense of the Institution by B. Water- 
house Hawkins, the well-known restorer of the ancient animals which illustrate the 
paleontology of the Sydenham Palace, near London. 


ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS SUBSEQUENT TO 1877. 


On December 10, 1877, the President of the United States trans- 
mitted to Congress the report of a commission, consisting of Lieut. 
Col. Thomas L. Casey, U. S. Army, the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, and the Architect of the Capitol, appointed by him on 
September 27, 1877, to examine the several public buildings in this 
city and determine the nature and extent of their security against 
conflagrations and the measures to be taken to guard the buildings 
and their contents from destruction or damage by fire. This com- 
mission recommended in respect to the Smithsonian building that— 


All the combustible materials used in the construction of the museum portion of 
the building should be removed and the parts renewed of fireproof construction, 
and the openings connecting with other parts of the building should be supplied 
with fireproof doors. 


On the same date the Secretary of the Interior submitted to Con- 
gress an estimate ‘‘to provide additional security against fire in the 
Smithsonian building for the Government collections, $3,000,” and on 
March 27, 1878, Secretary Henry wrote as follows to Senator A. A. 
Sargent: 

I have the honor to inform you that shortly after the fire at the Patent Office the 
Smithsonian building was visited by the Government committee of inspection and 
suggestions made by them as to the fireproofing of the portion of the edifice devoted 
to the collections of the National Museum. These suggestions were at once acted 
upon, at an expense of $2,803.29, as per detailed memorandum herewith, and I 
write to beg that you will kindly consider the propriety of having an item intro- 
duced into the deficiency bill whereby the Smithson fund may be reimbursed for this 
outlay. 


The action taken was described as follows: 


Attention having been specially called to the condition of the public buildings in 
this city on account of the destruction by fire of part of the Patent Office, it was 
deemed advisable to give additional security to the valuable collections deposited in 
the Smithsonian edifice. The main building, which contains the Nations! Museum, 
is entirely fireproof, but the connecting ranges and the two wings are not so. It 
was therefore highly desirable that the main building should be entirely isolated 
from the ranges and wings. For this purpose the large windows facing the wings 
were bricked up and all the doorways leading from the museum into the ranges 
either bricked up or fitted with iron instead of wooden doors. The carpenter’s and 
machinist’s shops were removed to the main basement and inclosed in brick walls. 
The storage rooms were made fireproof by replacing wooden partitions and floors 
by those of brick. In the high central tower brick partitions have been constructed 
on the stairways, to prevent the passage of fire from one story to another. 
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Secretary Baird also refers to this subject as follows in bio vepest 
for 1880: 

The Smithsonian building was one of those carefully examined by the commis- 
sion, and it was recommended that iron doors should be placed in the passageways 
between certain rooms. An appropriation of $3,000 was subsequently ¢ made by 
Congress for this purpose; and a contract for its execution was accordingly entered 
into with Mr. George L. Damon, of Boston. After considerable delay in the per- 
formance of this contract, the doors were delivered and put in place by Mr. Damon, 
to the entire satisfaction of the executive committee. This arrangement has greatly 
promoted the safety of the building and its contents from the risk of the spreading of 
any fires which might accidentally occur within its walls. A few additional changes 
are still desirable to give still further security to the public property placed in the 
charge of the Institution. 

In his report for 1879 Secretary Baird writes that during the year 
other alterations had been made in order to increase the efficiency of 
the building and reduce the expense of superintendence and mainte- 
nance. The document room had been enlarged and refitted. The east- 
ern wing, formerly used by Secretary Henry as a residence, had been 
converted into a series of offices. Eleven large fireproof doors had 
-been placed in the building to isolate the different wings and floors. 
The laboratory had been rearranged and many other improvements 
made, and it was believed that the building was then in a condition of 
thorough efficiency and adaptation to its scientific purposes. 

In each succeeding report mention is made of necessary repairs and 
alterations of greater or less extent, at the cost of the Smithsonian 
fund, but the annual expenditure for these purposes was generally 
small. Secretary Baird reported in 1881 that— 

At no distant time some expensive work of renovation will be required upon the 
ceiling of the great hall in the second story of the main building, as in some places 
the plaster appears in danger of falling off and injuring the cases and specimens on 
exhibition below.. 

In 1882 somewhat extensive changes were made at the west end of 
the building. The basement under the west wing, which had pre- 
viously been occupied indiscriminately for the preservation and elabo- 
ration of the collection of birds and fishes, was subdivided, and each 
subject confined strictly to its own section. 

The western corridor was also at this time fitted up as an exhibition 
hall for fishes. 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents held January 18, 1882, 
Secretary Baird called attention to the combustible and insecure con- 
dition of the eastern portion of the Smithsonian building, and pre- 
sented plans, prepared at his request by the architects, Messrs. Cluss 
& Schulze, which, without materially changing the architecture of 
the building, would provide largely increased accommodations for 


@Sundry civil act for 1880. 
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offices and workrooms, the storage of publications, the exchange 
system, etc. 

The Board unanimously adopted a resolution, instructing the Secre- 
tary and executive committee to present the subject to Congress and 
request an appropriation for the purpose. The Secretary, in accord- 
ance with this instruction, sent the following letter on the 13th of 
March to the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


Hon. J. W. Kerrer, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sir: By instruction of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, I have 
the honor to transmit to Congress the following resolution, adopted at the last meet- 
ing of the Board, January 18, 1882, and, in doing so, beg that it be referred to the 
appropriate committee of the House of Representatives and receive that attention 
which the urgency of the case requires: 

‘Resolved, That the Secretary and executive committee present a memorial to 
Congress showing the importance and necessity of rendering the east wing of the 
Smithsonian building fireproof, requesting an appropriation therefor, and, if the 
means are furnished, to proceed with the work.” 

It will be remembered that in January, 1865, a fire occurred in the Smithsonian 
building, which destroyed a large portion of the main edifice, with its adjacent 
towers, and a very large amount of valuable public and private property. 

The main building was restored with fireproof materials, but the east wing, composed 
entirely of wood and plaster, and which had escaped injury, remains in its previous 
dangerous condition. Originally a lecture room, it was fitted up many years ago 
with apartments for the residence of the late Secretary and his family. This applica- 
tion of the wing, however, was discontinued after Professor Henry’s death; but the 
rooms thus set apart are entirely unsuited to the operations of the establishment, 
and, while in every way objectionable, the timbers have decayed and no arrange- 
ments are provided for proper lighting, heating, and ventilation. 

The main building and western extension are occupied by the collections of the 
Government; the east wing embraces the ‘offices of the Secretary, chief clerk, corre- 
sponding clerk, and registrar, and also accommodations for the extensive operations 
of the department of international exchanges, the benefits of which accrue not only 
principally to the Library of Congress, but to all the public libraries and scientific 
societies throughout the United States. The rooms are filled with the archives, files 
of correspondence, original scientific manuscripts, vouchers, the stock of Government 
and Smithsonian publications for distribution at home and abroad, etc., and their 
destruction by fire, to which they are constantly exposed, would be greatly detri- 
mental to the interests of the Goyernment and the general public. 

In addition to this, an extensive fire in the east wing would endanger and possibly 
destroy the main portion of the Smithsonian building, the upper and lower halls of 
which contain rare specimens belonging to the Government, and most of which 
could not be replaced. 

Congress has recognized the importance and propriety of gradually mummies 
the interior of the Smithsonian building, in fireproof materials, by making appro- 
priations for the purpose at various times between 1870 and 1875; and the last Con- 
gress, in 1879, appropriated $3,000 ‘‘for providing additional security against fire in 
the Smithsonian building.” 

It is now proposed to remodel the interior of the east wing, so that without dis- 
turbing its present architectural style, the internal capacity will be doubled by a new 
arrangement of floors, partitions, and roofs, and all the rooms be adapted to the effi- 
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cient prosecution of the work of the Institution and the various interests intrusted 
| to its management by Congress. 

Inclosed I beg to send a copy of the report of the board of fire sininias (appointed 
by the District Commissioners ) upon the condition of the Smithsonian building. I 
have the honor to ask, in the name and on behalf of the Board of Regents that the 
following appropriation be made at the present session of Congress, viz, ‘‘ For con- 
tinuing and completing the fireproofing of the Smithsonian Institution, $50,000.’ 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Spencer F. Barrp, Secretary: 


[Extract.] 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 13, 1882. 

The ComMIssIONERS OF THE District or CoLUMBIA. 
: GENTLEMEN: The commission to inspect buildings in the District beg leave to sub- 
iq mit herewith report No. 5. 
‘i By invitation of Professor Baird, the east wing and connecting corridor to the main 

building of the Smithsonian Institution was visited and inspected. In this portion 
of the building are all the records and valuable documents belonging to the Institu- 
tion. The interior is entirely of wood and illy arranged, making it especially unsafe 
and liable to accident from fire, thus endangering the entire building. As a matter 
of safety, this wing and corrider should be completely cleared out and rebuilt of fire- 
proof material and furnished with improved modes of communication and egress. 


Official extract furnished Prof. 8S. F. Baird. 
TINDALL, 


Secretary Commissioners District of Columbia. 


The above memorial received favorable consideration by the Forty- 
seventh Congress, resulting in the passage of the following item in the 
| sundry civil act for 1884: 

! For completing the reconstruction, in a fireproof manner, of the interior of the 
i * eastern portion of the Smithsonian Institution, $50,000. (Stat. XXII, 628.) 

The preparation of plans, the details of construction, etc., were 
placed in charge of Messrs. Cluss & Schulze, architects. Proposals 
were asked and the bids opened on April "26, 1883. The removal of 
the contents of the east wing and corridor was soon effected, the offices 
of clerks and others were transferred to the large adjacent exhibition 
hall, and accommodations for storage were provided by the erection of 
a temporary shed on the south side of the Smithsonian building. 

In 1883 Secretary Baird reported that— 

The appropriation was found sufficient to secure the fireproofing of the building, 
but a number of other desirable objects remain to be secured, such as a heating 
apparatus, a passenger elevator, a freight lift; the introduction of speaking tubes, 
electric bells, telephones, a concrete floor in the basement, an underground communi- 
cation between the Smithsonian and the new Museum buildings, etc., for which an 
additional appropriation of $15,000 has been asked. 


Two subsequent appropriations were granted by Congress with 
reference to these changes, as follows: 


‘ 
For finishing, heating, gas fitting, plumbing, and completely furnishing the eastern 
portion of the Smithsonian Institution, and for finishing the fourth and fifth stories, 
including liabilities already incurred, $15,000. (Sundry civil act for 1885. ) 
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For finishing and completing the furnishing of the eastern portion of the Smithso- 
nian Institution building, $5,600. (Sundry civil act for 1886. ) 

In his report for 1884 Secretary Baird announced the expenditure 
of the appropriation of $15,000 in fitting up the two upper stories of 
the building, which had been necessarily left unfinished for lack of 
funds. This included the introduction of iron furring and iron lathing 
for the ceilings immediately under the roof, and the fitting up of many 
of the rooms for their special requirements. The rooms in the recon- 
structed portion were tnen all occupied for the general purposes of 
the Institution, notably the departments of administration, of interna- 
tional and miscellaneous exchanges, of the reference library, of trans- 
portation, and of publication, the chemical laboratory, etc. | 

In transferring the offices back to the east end considerable changes 
were made in the lower hall of the main building, including the 
removal of all exhibition cases in the galleries, which have since been 
used exclusively for laboratory and storage purposes by several 
departments of zoology. Telephones, speaking tubes, an accurate 
time service, and other minor conveniences were also introduced at the 
eastern end. 

The report of the Secretary for 1885 notes the completion of the 
alterations in the east wing and corridor in a thoroughly fireproof 
manner, with twice the original number of available office rooms, and 
with every facility for doing the work mentioned in the best possible 
manner. It also calls attention to the unsightly and dilapidated con- 
dition of the remainder of the building, used by the Museum, which 
will soon require extensive repairs. 

In accordance with estimates submitted, the sundry civil act for 
1888 provided ‘‘ for urgent and necessary repairs to central and west- 
ern portions of the Smithsonian Institution building, $15,000.” Ina 
letter to the chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
dated December 11, 1886, and in his annual report for 1887, Secretary 
Baird explained the reasons for the proposed changes, stating that 
the floors, ceilings, and roof of the west corridor were the same as in 
the original construction and not fireproof, being in fact very com- 
bustible. Nearly all of the large alcoholic collections of the National 
Museum and the Fish Commission were in or adjacent to this part of 
the building, so that should a fire break out it would result not only in 
serious damage to the building, but also in the entire destruction of 
extensive and valuable portions of the national collections. He also 
called attention to the fact that, though the Smithsonian building was 
constructed at the expense of the Smithsonian fund, it had since 1858 
been almost wholly given over to the purposes of the National 
Museum. 
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The fireproofing was intrusted to Messrs. Cluss & Schulze, archi- 
tects, from whose report the following account of the work is taken. 
The reconstruction extended over the curtain between the main building and the 
west wing, a building of 60 feet in length and 54 feet in width, with an adjoining 
turret containing stairs. It contains a basement where alcoholic specimens are 
kept. ; 
The main story is mostly occupied by an exhibition hall, extending up into the 
roof, with a clerestory. Along the north front was originally an open cloister, 

which had been for many years temporarily fitted up by framework for offices. 

Permanent provision was made for these purposes, and a mezzanine story formed 
by the insertion of a fireproof upper floor. i 

Besides the old, rotten, combustible floors and roofs, a complicated system of 
decorative hollow columns and vaults, framed of wooden scantlings, boards, and 
lathed plastering, had to be carefully removed, so as not to injure the outside walls, 
consisting of a thin cut-stone facing, backed by ordinary rubblework. 

In the reconstruction the Romanesque general character of the building was pre- 
served with the greatest simplicity compatible with the surroundings, and also made 
a necessity by the limited appropriation in conjunction with the increased cost of 
decorations in the fireproof materials. 

The fact that the west wing and the central part of the Smithsonian 
building had never been made entirely fireproof was communicated to 
the Regents by Secretary Langley in his report for 1888, in which 
attention was also called to the proximity of much inflammable mate- 
rial. He likewise explained that for certain reasons the fireproofing 
of the west wing was the more urgent. References to this subject were 
again made in the Secretary’s reports for 1889 and 1890, and the 
- importance was urged of gaining additional light in the center of the 
main building by the construction of a skylight in the roof and a well- 
hole through the second floor. 

As these parts of the building were used for the National Museum, 
an appropriation for the proposed changes was asked of Congress, 
beginning in May, 1888, Senator Morrill, a Regent of the Institution, 
pressing the matter with his customary energy. The first bills, relat- 
ing mainly to the west wing, were passed by the Senate twice during 
the Fiftieth Congress (ending March 4, 1889), but failed of action in 
the House. 

The question was again brought up in the Fifty-first Congress (1889- 
1891), originating in the Senate, and was discussed in several forms. 
The most comprehensive measure and the one carrying the largest 
appropriation was Senate bill No. 2033, reported on January 27, 1890, 
by Senator Morrill. Its wording was as follows: 

That, for the purpose of fireproofing the roof of the main hall, and that of the 
so-called chapel in the west wing of the Smithsonian building, and to put in a sky- 
light and a wellhole to admit light into the central portion of the lower hall of said 
building, and also to replace some woodwork of the towers, and other repairs, said 
work to be done under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol with the approval 
of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, the sum of $45,000 shall be, and 
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hereby is, appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

On March 6, 1890, Secretary Langley addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
op the subject of the above bill, in which he says that the $45,000 is 
asked to complete the fireproofing and repair of a part of the build- 
ing which for a long period has been almost entirely given over to 
Government purposes rent free. Following are quotations from the 
same letter: 


The portions of the building which are not fireproof are— 

The roof of the so-called ‘‘chapel’”’ in the west wing, which contains collections 
whose mere money value is estimated at over $250,000, but whose value to science is 
inestimable. This is also the only portion of the building which is suitable to devote 
to donations of art objects, which may be expected when the Government provides 
a safe depositoty for them. 

The ceiling and part of the roof of the main exhibition hall, now occupied by prob- 
ably the most extensive and valuable archeological collection in the United States, 
is of combustible material and in urgent need of repairs, the ceiling threatening to 
fall, in part, and crush the cases and their valuable contents and possibly endanger 
the safety of visitors and employees. Both roofs are leaking, and these changes 
involve the replastering and repainting of the walls. 

The floor of the main hall, 200 by 50 feet, is worn out and needs renewal, and all 
this implies special temporary provision for the collection. 

The lower hall is now véry dark, and in replacing the roof and ceiling of the 
upper story it is desirable that a large skylight and wellhole be inserted, which 
would greatly add to the comfort of visitors by increasing the light and providing 
better ventilation. 

The rooms occupied by the Bureau of International Exchanges are in less need of 
repair, but some portion of the amount asked is intended to be devoted to the 
extreme east wing, occupied by these offices. 

In addition to what has been mentioned, there are wooden floors and other wood- 
work in the towers which are a source of danger, and it is to be observed that, owing 
to the crowded condition of the Museum, it has been necessary to erect a paint shop 
filled with combustible material immediately against the south wall of the building 
and close to the roof, whose dangerous condition has just been described. The 
present state of things is one of continual menace. 


The bill as finally enacted into law, as an item in the sundry civil 
act for 1891, was as follows: 

For fireproofing the so-called chapel of the west wing of the Smithsonian build- 
ing, and for repairing the roof of the main building and the ceiling and plastering of 
the main hall of the building, $25,000, said work to be done under the supervision 
of the Architect of the Capitol, with the approval of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and no portion of the appropriation to be used for skylights in the roof 
nor for wellhole in the floor of the main building, $25,000. (Stat. XX VI, 383.) 


In his report for 1891 Secretary Langley announces gratifying 
progress in the changes and repairs up to June 30, 1891, consisting in 
the entire replacement of the roof of the west wing with a substantial 
construction of iron and slate and the repairing of the roof and of 
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the ceiling and plastering of the upper hall of the main building. By 
the close of the fiscal year 1892 this work was practically completed, 
though with the expenditure of only a part of the appropriation, and 
in his report for that year Secretary Langley states: 

I would especially urge that the balance of this appropriation, unexpended by 
reason of a limiting clause introduced in the act, on account of which the money is 
not available for certain repairs originally contemplated, should be now made avail- 
able by Congress for increasing the storage room in the east wing of the building, 
and at the same time that certain rooms be fitted for the special needs of the Gov- 
ernment Exchange Bureau, now occupying rooms in the main building urgently 
needed for other purposes. 

This request was granted by Congress in the sundry civil act for, 
1894, as follows: 


For completing the repairs upon the Smithsonian building, and for such other 
work as is needed to protect the building from further deterioration and to place it 
in proper sanitary condition, any unexpended balance remaining to the credit of the 
appropriation for fireproofing, etc., shall be available for the purposes above stated; 
this work to be done under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol and in accord- 
ance with the approval of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. (Stat. 
XXVII, 582.) 


The use made of the unexpended balance above referred to is thus 
described in the report of the Secretary for 1893: 


A restrictive clause contained in the appropriation of August 30, 1890, for repairs 
to the Smithsonian building was removed by a clause in the sundry civil act for the 
year ending June 30, 1894, so that a portion of the amount unexpended became avail- 
able for making necessary repairs to the roof of the eastern wing and improving the 
sanitary condition of the building, as well as for increasing the space available for 
storing documents and handling the Government exchanges. The plumbing in the 
eastern part of the building has been thoroughly overhauled and a suite of dark and 
damp rooms in the basement, on the south side, has been transformed into well- 
lighted and comfortable offices, thus freeing several rooms upon the first floor, needed 
for other purposes, and making it possible to handle more expeditiously the great 
number of books passing through the exchange office, though even with these new 
rooms additional storeroom for the Government exchanges will be called for at no 
distant day. 

Other small changes at the east end of the building, made mainly 
at the expense of the Smithsonian fund, are described as follows in the 
reports for 1894 and 1895: 


The narrow windows and the small diamond panes of glass admit so little light 
that in winter days some of the rooms where clerical work is carried on need to be 
artificially lighted, and in all cases the occupants lose the advantage of what ought 
to be abundant light, considering their open surroundings in the middle of a park. 
I think it well to state that while I should have made many more changes in the 
interest of the comfort and health of the clerical occupants of the building if I had 
had the means to do so, I have never felt at liberty to alter the external appearance 
of the building when alteration could possibly be avoided, and I have therefore never 
_ authorized the enlargement of any of the apertures in the stone work or made any 
changes of this kind which could be understood as modifying the structural features 
(except in improving the sanitary conditions of the basement), and when any change 
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PLATE 9. 


WEST HALL, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION BUILDING. EXHIBITION OF MARINE INVERTEBRATES. 
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is mentioned here it will always be understood that it is essentially the work of the 
carpenter in providing for larger inside frames and larger lights in the sashes and in 
like alterations. 

Thus, in the east wing of the building, in the fourth story, a room for containing 
the archives of the Institution has been provided, which is well lighted by one of 
the few large windows the building possesses and which has been fitted for more 
convenient reference to the records of the Institution. The second floor has been 
made brighter by repainting and by some additional floor lights in the third floor, 
‘and the windows in the room especially set apart for the safe-keeping of the engrav- 
ings and books of art belonging to the Institution have been thus enlarged, while 
some of the rooms on the second floor have been improved by slight alterations in 
the window frames. On the first floor additional quarters were provided for the 
library in the rooms which were vacated by the transfer of the exchange department 
to the lower floor. 

In continuing much-needed improvements in the east wing of the Smithsonian 
building, especially with a view to better light and ventilation, the lighting of the 
rooms on the first floor. occupied by the library has been greatly improved by 
enlarging the window frames and replacing the small diamond panes by single 
sheets of glass. Similar changes have been made in the Secretary’s office, on the 
second floor, as well as in some of the rooms on the third and fourth floors. Several 
rooms on the fourth floor, heretofore of no use except for storage, have been made 
habitable and have proved useful for various needed purposes. 

The sanitary condition of the building has been improved by the removal of cer- 
tain objectionable features and by the installation of a comprehensive system of ven- 
tilation by which pure air at an equable temperature is assured in most of the office 
rooms. Work upon this was well advanced at the close of the year. 

Another great improvement added during the year is the introduction of electric 
lights in all the offices of the east wing, the electric power being supplied by a spe- 
cial plant, which, with the ventilating apparatus, has been placed in the basement 
of the south tower, where considerable changes were made for their accommodation. 

Since the above dates the only alterations which need be mentioned 
in this connection have been the replacement of the wooden floor in 
the lower main exhibition hall with a terrazzo pavement, the fitting 
up of the children’s room on the main floor of the south tower, the 
improvement of the conditions on all the other floors of the same 
tower, and the construction of a tunnel between the Smithsonian and 
Museum buildings, which, while intended primarily for the heating 
pipes, electric wires, etc., has been made sufficiently large to serve as 
a general passageway. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted, with regret, that the upper 
main exhibition hall, devoted to prehistoric archeology, had to be 
closed in 1902 because of the loosening and fall of plaster over a large 
part of the ceiling and walls. The room was at once recognized to 
be unsafe for the admission of the public, and its appearance was 
extremely unsightly. Provisional repairs, to the extent possible from 
the regular appropriation, have recently been completed, and the hall 
will soon again be made serviceable, but a considerable expenditure 
would be required to place it in thoroughly good condition. 
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SMITHSONIAN BUILDING. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Exterior.—The building erected for the Smithsonian Institution, in 
accordance with the design prepared by Mr. James Renwick, jr., 
architect, of New York City, is in the later Norman or, as it may with 
more strict propriety be called, the Lombard style, as it prevailed in 
Germany, Normandy, and southern Europe in the last half of the 
twelfth century; the latest variety of the rounded style, as it is found 
immediately anterior to the merging of that manner in the early 
Gothic. In the general design and most of the details the architect 
adhered to the period to which this style is referable. The general 
feeling, however, which permeates the design, especially in the upper 
towers, is that of a somewhat later era, when all lingering reminis- 
cences of the post and lintel manner had been discarded and the ruling 
principles of arch architecture were recognized and carried out. The 
semicircular arch stilted is employed throughout in doors, windows, 
and other openings. The windows are without elaborately traceried 
heads. The buttresses are not a prominent feature and have no sur- 
mounting pinnacles. The weather moldings consist of corbel courses, 
with bold projection. The towers are of various shapes and sizes. 
The main entrance on the north, sheltered by a carriage porch, is 
between two towers of unequal height. 

In his description of the plan in Hints on Public Architecture, 
Doctor Owen states: 

I am not acquainted with any actual example yet remaining from what has been 
variously called the Lombard, the Norman, the Romanesque, and the Byzantine 
school, with which the Smithsonian building will not favorably compare. In so far 
as the architect has permitted himself to innovate upon ancient precedents from the 
style in which he designed, he has done so, in my judgment, with discretion and 
advantage. * * * I esteem myself fortunate in being able in this book to refer 
to an actual example, at our seat of government, the architect of which seems to me 
to have struck into the right road, to have made a step in advance, and to have 
given us in his design not a little of what may be fitting and appropriate in any 
manner (should the genius of our country hereafter work such out) that shall 
deserve to be named as a national style of architecture for America. 

The design as originally carried out consisted of a main central 
building, two stories high, and of two lateral wings of a single story, 
connected with the main building by intervening ranges, each of the 
latter having a cloister, with open stone screen, on the north front. 
The only important changes since made have been the reconstruction 
of the east wing and range, which are now four and three stories 
high, respectively, the closing in with stone of the western cloister 
so as to adapt it to laboratory purposes, and the completion of the 
fireproofing of the building. 
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The extreme length of the building from east to west is 447 feet. 
The main structure is 205 feet long by 57 feet wide and 58 feet high 
to the top of its corbel course, though, including the main north and 
south towers and the carriage porch, it attains at the center an extreme 
width of 160 feet. The east wing is 82 by 52 feet, the west wing, 
including its projecting apse, 84 by 40 feet and 38 feet high, while 
each of the connecting ranges is 60 by 49 feet. 

The main building has in the center of its north front two towers, 
of which the higher reaches an elevation of 145 feet. In the middle 
of the south front is a single massive tower 37 feet square, including 
buttresses, and 91 feet high. At its northeast corner stands a double 
campanile, 17 feet square and 117 feet high to the top of its finial, at 
its southwest corner is an octagonal tower finished with open work 
above, and at its southeast and northwest corners are two smaller 
towers. There is also a small tower at the northwest corner of the 
west wing. 

The location of the building is the center of the original Smith- 
sonian reservation, or the southern and higher part of the so-called 
Smithsonian Park, about 20 feet above the average level of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. The material of which the building is constructed is a 
fine grade of freestone, of the lilac-gray variety, obtained from quar- 
ries in the new red sandstone near the mouth of Seneca Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Potomac River, about 23 miles above Washington. The 
faces of the building are finished in ashlar, laid in courses from 10 to 
15 inches high. 

At the present time it would not be considered appropriate to design 
a building of this character for museum purposes, because, while most 
of the exhibition halls are more or less adapted to their requirements, 
there is too much waste space, too many dark places, wholly inade- 
quate accommodations for storage, and few rooms suitable for labora- 
tories, the latter also being mainly inconvenient of access. The 
windows were glazed in the beginning with small square pieces of 
glass, set diamond shape in wooden frames, quite in keeping with the 
style of architecture, though admitting less light than larger panes. 
This manner of glazing has been retained, except at the eastern end, 
where, at the time of reconstruction, single lights were mainly 
substituted. 

The building was originally constructed in what seemed to be a 
thoroughly substantial manner, but these qualities were mainly con- 
fined to the outer walls and the floors. Subsequent reconstructions 
have greatly tended to increase its stability, and the building through- 
out is now practically fireproof. This has resulted from the introduc- 
tion of fireproof construction and of iron doors, by means of which 
any part of the building can readily be cut off from the remainder. 
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The foundations are very substantial and the walls of the building 
very thick, as would be necessary in a structure of this kind. The 
roofs, except on the connecting ranges, are slated. 

Interior.—As first planned, the Museum was to occupy only the large 
upper main hall in the Smithsonian building, the room now and for 
many years past used for the exhibition collections of prehistoric 
archeology. The corresponding hall on the main floor was to be 
divided equally between the library and a large lecture room, while 
the west hall and connecting range were specially constructed for the 
gallery of art. The east hall and range, one story in height, contained 
the smaller lecture room, laboratories, and rooms for apparatus. 

During the progress of the work of building and fitting up, how- 
ever, all of these proposed arrangements were changed, either perma- 
nently or temporarily, the assignments of space at the time of the fire 
of 1865 having been as follows: The east wing was separated into two 
stories, the upper of which was divided into a suite of rooms for the 
accommodation of the Secretary and his family. The lower story con- 
sisted principally of a single large room, appropriated to the storage 
of publications and their reception and distribution in connection with 
the system of exchanges. The upper story of the eastern connecting 
range contained a number of small apartments devoted to the opera- 
tions in natural history, and the lower any was fitted up as a work- 
ing laboratory. 

The upper story of the main building was divided into a lecture 
room, capable of holding 2,000 persons, and two additional rooms, 
at the ends, 50 feet square, one of which contained a museum of appa- 
ratus and the other a gallery of art. Both were occasionally used as 
minor lecture rooms and for the meetings of scientific, educational, 
and industrial associations. In 1868, after the rebuilding made neces- 
sary by the fire, this entire story was assigned to the Museum by a 
resolution of the Board of Regents. The lower story of the main 
building, consisting of one large hall, was unoccupied at first, but as 
the means for furnishing were provided it was utilized for the exhi- 
bition of natural history and other collections, the specimens from the 
Patent Office having been mainly transferred to these quarters in 1858. 

The west wing was occupied by the library until its transfer to the 
Library of Congress in 1866, while the west range was usc? a a read- 
ing room. The tower rooms were utilized for various purposes, one 
large room in the south tower being assigned to the meetings of the 
Establishment and the Board of Regents, and three rooms in the north 
tower to the offices of the Secretary. 

Since the fire of 1865 there have been even greater changes, as 
detailed in the foregoing historical account. By 1871 the adminis- 
trative offices had become practically segregated in the east wing and 
range, commonly designated together as the “east end,” which was 
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PRINT ROOM, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
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fireproofed and considerably enlarged at the time of its rebuilding in 
1884. In 1871 nearly all the remainder of the building was given 
over to the purposes of the National Museum. 

At the east end are now the offices of the Secretary and of the 
parent institution, as well as those for the general administration 
of the Government branches under the direction of the Institution, 


the offices of the exchange service and of the international catalogue - 


of scientific literature, and rooms for that part of the Smithsonian 
library which is retained at the Institution. In this part of the build- 
ing are also several rooms used conjointly with the Museum, such as 
the disbursing office, the quarters of the registrar and the shipping 
clerk, and apartments for the storage and distribution of documents. 
Immediately inside the principal or northern entrance of the main 
building is an octagonal vestibule between 17 and 18 feet across, at 
each side of which is a small room about 15 feet square occupied by 
the watch force and as an office of superintendence. Next follows 
a long and high hall containing two iron stairways leading to the 
upper stories. The main lower hall, which measures about 200 feet 
long by 50 feet wide and 23 feet 8 inches high, might be expected to 
present exceptional advantages for the exhibition of collections, yet it 
has several very marked defects. The large windows (14 feet 10 
inches high by 4 feet 5 inches wide), reaching from about 4 feet 5 
inches above the floor to within the same distance of the paneled ceil- 
ing, afford abundant light at the ends, but in the center of the room 
on both the north and south sides there is a long blank wall necessi- 
tating artificial lighting over a considerable space. Furthermore, the 
ceiling of the room is supported by two rows of very heavy orna- 
mental columns (3 feet 3 inches wide, 8 feet 9 inches apart, and about 
14 feet distant from the walls) which unite in a series of arches above. 
Between these columns and the outer walls, at a height of 8 feet from 
the floor, are four galleries, 15 feet wide, which extend from the ends 
of the hall to the central dark area, and both these columns and gal- 
leries are further means of darkening the middle aisle of the room. 
Except at the sides of the entrances, where they are arranged in a 
large quadrangle illuminated by incandescent electric lamps, the cases 
forming the main series in this hall extend from pillar to wall and 
from the floor to the gallery so as to form successive bays or alcoves, 


_ each lighted by a single window. In some of the alcoves there are 


also small square cases, with groups of specimens, and all of the 
above are used for the exhibition of birds. Extending through the 
central aisle is a series of unit cases, with sloping and upright tops, 
for the display and storage of mollusks. 

A passageway from the middle of the hall leads to a small room, 
about 25 by 23 feet, forming the main floor of the south tower, the 
exterior entrance to which has been closed. This room has been 
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transformed into the so-called children’s room, with a mosaic floor, 
the walls painted in several tints of green, and the ceiling covered 
with an arbor and vine. Low, light-colored cases, almost wholly of 
glass, contain a series of specimens, mostly animal, chosen to excite 
the wonder of children, besides which there are several paintings 
upon the walls and two aquaria with living fishes. 

Adjoining the main hall on the west is the west range (60 by 37 
feet), one story high, but surmounted by a clerestory. The side roofs 
are supported by two rows of columns, similar to those in the main 
hall but not so heavy, being 6 feet apart and about 8 feet 2 inches 
from the side walls. The windows are confined to the south wall. 
Upright cases form alcoves along the sides of the room, while flat- 
topped table cases occupy the central aisle. This range has recently 
been given over to the exhibition of insects. It previously contained the 
fishes and was originally connected with the library as a reading room. 

The western hall follows and has for a number of years been devoted 
to the display of marine invertebrates exclusive of the mollusks, with 
extensive provisions for the storage of specimens. It has the appear- 
ance of a chapel, by which name it is often designated. It is rela- 
tively very high, with an arched ceiling and skylight, and terminates 
at the northern end in an apse. Its dimensions, not including the 
apse, are: Length, about 66 feet; width, 35 feet; greatest height, 37 
feet 8 inches. There are windows well up on the south and west sides 
and lower ones in the apse, but none on the east. High up on the 
south wall is a handsome rose window. This room, together with the 
adjoining range, was planned to contain the gallery of art, but from 
the time of its completion until 1866 it was occupied by the library. 
Now upright cases of black walnut occupy the wall space on all sides, 
except in the apse, which contains a synoptical collection displayed 
in small cases. The body of the hall has three rows of flat-topped 
and high, square cases, on unit bases fitted with storage drawers. 
The small adjoining tower is also used for the storage of marine 
invertebrates. 

The old cloister to the north of the west range, originally open at 
the front, was inclosed with wood at an early date; but when this part 
of the building was fireproofed, the woodwork was replaced with stone. 
The room thus gained is divided into two well-lighted apartments, 
used as laboratories for fishes and marine invertebrates. : 

The second floor, as designated on the plans, contains the galleries 
of the main lower hall already described. At the head of the first 
flight of stairs from the main entrance are three small rooms used as 
natural-history studies, and at a corresponding height in the south 
tower is a room fitted up by the Smithsonian Institution for its collec- 
tion of apparatus. There is also a low second-story room over the 
western cloister, used for the storage cf fishes. 
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MAIN UPPER HALL, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION BUILDING. EXHIBITION OF PREHISTORIC ARCHEOLOGY. 
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Properly speaking, the third floor, so named on the plans, is, for the 
main part of the building, only the second floor. It consists of a 
single large room of the same size as the lower main hall, being thus 
about 200 feet long by 50 feet wide and 29 feet 3 inches high. For- 
merly it contained the picture gallery, a lecture hall, and a museum 
of apparatus, but soon after the restoration succeeding the fire of 
1865 it was turned over to the department of prehistoric archeology, 
which has occupied it ever since. It is one of the finest halls in the 
possession of the Museum, but for a long time it has been in bad 
condition, owing chiefly to the loosening and fall of plaster. The 
extensive repairs made necessary on this account have, however, 
recently been finished. As the ceiling is supported from the roof, 
the hall contains no pillars, and there are no galleries, so that the 
space is entirely clear; and while the windows bear the same relations 
to the central space as in the lower hall, the light is more freely dis- 
tributed. The cases are of several old patterns, not permitting of a 
satisfactory installation, especially considering the height of the room, 
which, with proper treatment, could be made exceedingly effective. 
In the north tower on this level are three small rooms used as the 
laboratories for prehistoric archeology, and in the south tower is the 
Regents’ room. 

The floor of the north towers and intervening space next above the 
archeological workrooms comprises a suite of three similar rooms, 
occupied as laboratories for conchology. Three succeeding floors in 
the same towers, containing six rooms in all, are utilized as storerooms 
for mollusks and other marine invertebrates. Above these in the 
taller tower are still six stories, but their high position renders them 
practically unserviceable. The three floors which succeed the Regents’ 
room in the south tower are all used for the storage of publications. 

While the basement is of good height, only the eastern part is in 
proper condition, the central and western parts requiring to be thor- 
oughly renovated, including the building of broad areas along the 
exterior to assist in the lighting and ventilation. The heating plant 
is near the center of the basement, but now serves only in a supple- 
mentary capacity. In the north tower are the toilet rooms. To the 
eastward from there the basement is mainly used by the Smithsonian 
Institution and the International Exchange Service; to the westward 
all the available space is given over to Museum storage. There are 
seven small rooms and one large room, one of the former being used 
for supplies, while all the remainder are overfilled with specimens in 
the several groups of birds, fishes, mollusks, and marine invertebrates. 
With the exception of the birds, the specimens are mainly alcoholic. 
These collections are very large and of great value, but they require 
at least twice the present amount of space for their safe arrangement, 

and the darkness and dampness of the rooms unfit them for purposes 
of study. 
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NATURAL-HISTORY WORKSHOP. 


In order to provide more extensive and more suitable quarters for 
the preparators and photographer of the Museum, with immediate 
reference to preparations for the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, a small two-story brick building was constructed in 1875 on the 
Mall, a short distance west of the southwestern corner of the Smith- 
sonian building. It consists of a main structure, about 30 by 274 
feet, and of two wings, each about 28 by 17 feet, on the east and west 
sides. The latter have been used as a stable and a carriage house and 
were somewhat enlarged in 1901 and 1902 at the expense of the 
Smithsonian fund, their present dimensions being those given above. 
The original Congressional appropriation for this building amounted to 
$3,000, but, proving inadequate and in order to hasten its completion, 
the Institution advanced an additional sum of €3,927.84, which was 
refunded by Congress in 1877. 

The upper part of the main building was fitted up as a photographic 
laboratory, the remainder of the main building, with its basement 


and the rooms over the carriage house, being assigned to the work . 


of taxidermy, preparation of skeletons, modeling, the painting of 
models, etc. In the course of a few years the accommodations which 
it furnished were greatly outgrown, and certain divisions of the work 
were transferred elsewhere. At the present time only the upper story 
is occupied for any of these purposes, and principally by the bird 
taxidermists. In 1881 the department of photography was removed 
to the Museum building, and the old rooms were allotted to the use of 
the photographers of the U. S. Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, who remained there until 1884. 


ARMORY BUILDING. 


This building, assigned in 1877 to the purposes of the National 
Museum and now occupied as the headquarters of the U. S. Fish 
Commission, is located at the southern end of that part of the Mall 
lying between Sixth and Seventh streets. It was erected under an 
appropriation of $30,000, granted in the civil and diplomatic act for 
1856, for the use of the local volunteers‘and militia and as a place of 
deposit for the military trophies of the Revolutionary and other wars, 
and for newly invented and model arms for the military service. It 
is a rectangular brick structure, with many large windows, measuring 
about 102 feet long, 58 feet wide, and 46 feet high to the gable. It 
has four stories, including an attic, which afford a combined floor 
space of over 20,000 square feet. The building remained dedicated to 
its original uses until after the close of the civil war, when, the militia 
of the District not being organized, it was left unoccupied. 

The use of this building was granted to the Smithsonian Institution, 
in erder to provide for the temporary storage of the large collections 
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which were expected to be received from the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, by the following provision in the sundry civil act for 
1877: 

For repairing and fittingeup the so-called Armory building, on the Mall between 
Sixth and Seventh streets, and to enable the Smithsonian Institution to store therein 
and to take care of specimens of the extensive series of the ores of the precious 
metals, marbles, building stones, coals, and numerous objects of natural history now 
on exhibition in Philadelphia, including other objects of practical and economical 
value presented by various foreign governments to the National Museum, $4,500: 
Provided, That the said sum shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The collections, when brought to Washington from Philadelphia and 
stored in this building in their original packing cases, together with 
other collections from national surveys, filled it-completely from the 
ground floor to the attic. The sundry civil act for 1878 provided for 
the completion of the interior arrangements and for maintenance in 
the following terms: 

For fitting up the Armory building for storage of articles belonging to the United 
States, including those transferred from the international exhibition and expense of 
watching the same, $2,500. 

For 1879 and 1880, the same sum was granted “‘for expense of 
watching and storage of articles,” etc. An identical amount was 
appropriated for 1881, in which year the National Museum building 
was completed, and the following clause added: “‘and for transfer 
to the new National Museum.” 

Some of these collections, with others from the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Ethnology, and several workshops were retained, 
however, at the Armory building for a number of years longer, when 
certain quarters, including the main floor, were appropriated to the 
use of the U. S. Fish Commission, of which the Commissioner, Spencer 
F. Baird, was also keeper of the Museum. The following was the 
wording of the act for 1882: 

For expense of watching, care, and storage of duplicate Government collections 
and of property of the United States Fish Commission, $2,500. 

The text of the sundry civil items for 1883, 1884, and 1885, was 
identical, except for the insertion of the word “ground” in two 
instances and its omission in the others, and was as follows: 

For care of the Armory building (and grounds) and expense of watching; preser- 
vation, and storage of the duplicate collections of the Government and of the prop- 
erty of the United States Fish Commission contained therein, including salaries or 
compensation of all necessary employees, $2,500. 

In the corresponding bill for 1886, ‘‘the property of the National 
Museum” was substituted for ‘the duplicate collections of the 
Government.” 

During the succeeding three years. no appropriations were made 
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directly for the Armory building. It became more extensively used 
by the Fish Commission, the Museum retaining only a few workshops 
and some storage quarters on the third floor. The expenses of main- 
tenance and repair were paid by the Commission. In 1888 the newly 
appointed Fish Commissioner requested that the entire building be 
turned over to the Fish Commission for office and hatchery purposes. 
Opposition arising, however, the matter was settled for the time by 
the following item in the sundry civil act for 1889: 

That the building known as the Armory building, Washington, D. C., shall be 
occupied as at present, jointly by the United States Commission of Fish and Fish- 
eries and the National Museum. : 

The act for 1890, however, which is as follows, extended the privi- 
leges of the Fish Commission: 

Fish Commission: For altering and fitting up the interior of the Armory building, 
on the Mall, city of Washington, now occupied as a hatching station, for the accom- 
modation of the offices of the United States Fish Commission, and for general repairs 
to said building, including the heating apparatus, and for repairing and extending 
the outbuildings, $7,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, the same to be 
immediately available and to be expended under the direction of the Architect of 
the Capitol; and for the purpose above named the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution is hereby required to move from the second and third stories of this 
building all properties, except such as are connected with the workshops hereinafter 
named, under his control; and the workshops now in the second story of said build- 
ing shall be transferred to and provided for in the third story thereof. And the 
Architect of the Capitol is hereby directed to examine and make report to Congress 
at its next regular session as to the practicability and cost of constructing a basement 
story under the National Museum building. 


In his report upon the National Museum for 1890, Doctor Goode 
states that— 

In the Armory building there are at the present time several hundreds of boxes 
containing valuable material which has never been unpacked, since there is no 
space available for the display of the specimens. Many of the boxes contain collec- 
tions which were brought to the Museum through the medium of special acts of 
Congress. 

Realizing, however, the inconvenience to the Fish Commission of 
retaining these undesirable features in the midst of the office quarters 
then in course of construction, a compromise was effected whereby the 
balance of the material in storage was transferred to a large adjacent 
shed erected by the Commission and the workshops to a location near 
the Museum. Some parts of these sheds are still used for the same 


purpose. 
THE MUSEUM BUILDING. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 


At the beginning of 1877 the Board of Regents made its first request 
to Congress for means to erect a museum building supplemental to 
the Smithsonian building, which for over twenty years had housed the 
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collections of the Government in conformity with the act establishing 
the Institution. By this time all of the available space in the Smith- 
sonian building was overcrowded with specimens, and the need of 
additional, spacious quarters had suddenly arisen, mainly through the 
acquisition of exceedingly large collections of great value, donated to 
the United States by foreign governments and other exhibitors at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition of 1876. At their meeting of 
January 24, 1877, the question was under discussion by the Regents, 
when, on motion of Doctor Parker, the following preamble and reso- 
lution were adopted, and the Secretary was instructed to transmit 
them to Congress: 


Whereas Congress, in the organization of the Smithsonian Institution, directed 
that it should make provision on a liberal scale for a museum to contain all the 
objects of natural history and of curious and foreign research, then belonging to or 
hereafter to belong to the United States Government; and 

Whereas, in accordahce with this direction, the Institution has developed and for 
many years principally supported this National Museum, the collection being 
the property of the Government, while the building was erected for their accommo- 
dation, at a cost of $500,000, out of the income of the Smithson fund; and 

Whereas, on account of the appropriations of Congress for a national exhibit at the 
Centennial, and the liberal donations which have been made by several States of 
the Union, by individuals, and especially by foreign governments, the National 
Museum has suddenly increased to fourfold its previous dimensions and far beyond 
the capacity of the Smithsonian building to contain it: Therefore, 

Resolved, That Congress be respectfully requested to provide accommodations for 
these additional collections by the erection of a suitable building in connection with 
the present Smithsonian edifice. 


This resolution was presented to the Senate on January 26, 1877, 
and to the House of Representatives on February 2 of the same year, 
being referred in the former body to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and in the latter to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Under date of February 5, 1877, the Regents also transmitted to 
Congress a memorial on the same subject, which, besides defining the 
legal objects of the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
origin and extent of its collections, contained the following paragraphs, 
equally pertinent to the needs for added space: 


By an act bearing date July 31, 1876, additional duties were laid upon the Smith- 
sonian Institution as custodian, and $4,500 were appropriated ‘‘for repairing and fit- 
ting up the so-called Armory building, on the Mall between Sixth and Seventh 
streets, and to enable the Smithsonian Institution to store therein and to take care 
of specimens of the extensive series of the ores of the precious metals, marbles, 
building stones, coals, and numerous objects of natural history now on exhibition in 
Philadelphia, including other objects of practical and economical value presented by 
various foreign governments to the National Museum. 

As a fruit of this act of the General Government, the Smithsonian Institution finds 
itself the custodian of enorimous collections that had been displayed at the Centen- 
nial Exposition and on the closing of that exhibition had been presented to the 
United States. These donations are made by individuals among our own citizens, 
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United States, they could not have been brought together by purchase for less than a 
million of dollars, 
* 


of foreign nations, which would rival in magnitude, value, and interest the most 
celebrated museums of the Old World. 

The immediate practical question is, Shall these Precious materials be for the most 
part packed away in boxes, liable to injury and decay, or shall they be exhibited? 


nm received not exclusively from the great nations of Europe from which we are 
Sprung, or from the empire and republics on our own continent beyond the line, but 
that they come to us from the oldest abode of civilization on the Nile, from the time- 
honored empires and kingdoms of the remotest eastern Asia, and from the principal 


would be adequate to that Purpose, and the plan of a convenient structure has been 
made by General Meigs, the Quartermaster-General, U. 8. Army. We beg leave 


This memorial was referred in both Houses to the Committees on 
Public Buildings and Grounds and met with general favor. A bil] 


less than two days remaining before the close of Congress, The 
debates were brief but interesting, 


mz I = and by several of the States of the Union, and there ig scarcely 
Le 4 power in the civilized world in any region of the globe which has not taken part in 
these contributions, and some of them with the largest generosity... Men of science. 
most competent to pass judgment, pronounce the : 
of opinion that 
: leir adequate exhibition requires an additional building which shall afford at 
| least four times the space furnished by the present edifice of the Institution. 
The Government of the United States is now in OSSecei 
museum exhibiting 
ust Of these noble 
= te receiving of them implies that they will be taken 
care of in a manner corresponding to the just expectations of those who gave them ; 
and one of the Prevailing motives of the donors was that the Productions of their 
Several lands might continue to be exhibited. The intrinsic value of the donations 
is, moreover, enhanced by the circumstances under which they were made, They 
came to us in the one hundredth year of our life as a nation, in token of the desire of 
the governments of the world to manifest their interest in o1 wera 
sideration becomes the more " 
Sreatness in the 
» OM states which are younger than ourselves and bring 
eir contributions as ® congratulatory offering to their elder brother. 
We have deemed it our duty to lay these facts and reflections before both Houses 
of Congress and to represent to them that if they, in their wisdom, think that the 
unequaled accumulation of natural Specimens and works interesting to Science, the 
evidence of the good will to us that exists among men, should be placed where it can 
be seen and studied by the People of our own land and by travelers from abroad, it 
will be necessary to make an “ppropriation for the immediate , 
building. Careful jnonijrios 
| 
De need of an appro- 
Hount is required not as a first installment, to be fol- 
lowed by others, but as sufficient entirely to complete the edifice, 
Should this “ppropriation be made at an early day, the buildin cou 
the reception of articles before the , 
ON ‘ebruary 22, 
: corresponding bil] offered in the House 
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Senator Morrill, on February 6, 1877, remarked: 


As I have stated in years past, it has seemed to be a necessity that we should pro- 
vide for a national museum. It has been the opinion of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds on the part of the Senate, I believe unanimously, for some 
years that we ought ‘to take all of the squares next east of the public grounds, 
throughout the length and breadth of the north and south range of one square, taking 
one square in depth and the whole length, for the purpose of a national museum 
and Congressional Library, and evidently this matter should be provided for at once. 
* * * There are, as I am informed, at least fifty carloads of articles that have 
been given to us by foreign governments. Thirty-two or thirty-three out of the forty 
nationalities abroad have given us their entire exhibits at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Their money value is scarcely computable, but if it were to be computed it exceeds 
our own, as large as our exhibits were there and as creditable to the country. Our 
own, I believe, in money value, have been computed at $400,000. These foreign 
exhibits are computed, at least in money value, at the sum of $600,000, but in his- 
torical and scientific interest they perhaps surpass anything that has been assembled 
in any national museum on the globe. 


Senator J. W. Stevenson, on the same day, made the following 
statement: 


It is known to the Senate that the Smithsonian Institution was represented at the 
late Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. At the close of that exposition a number 
of the foreign powers there represented and who contributed to that grand display, 
at its close generously donated to the Smithsonian Institution most of their articles 
and products there exhibited. * * * The motive which prompted these dona- 
tions to the Smithsonian Institution was unquestionably one of amity and respect 
entertained by the foreign powers donating them for the Government of the United 
States. But unquestionably these donors expected that this Government would, : 
through the agency of the Smithsonian Institution, keep these articles thus donated . 
on public exhibition, and in this way the respective products of each country would 
become known to the people of our entire ¢ »untry. 

The articles donated are valuable, rare, varied, and occupy much space. * * * 
The Smithsonian Institution has no building in which they can be either exhibited 
or safely preserved. They must remain, therefore, in boxes, subject to injury and 
to decay, unless Congress shall take some immediate action toward the erection of a 
building in all respects suitable for their exhibition and preservation. The capacity 
of such a building is estimated by competent architects to be four times as large as 
the Smithsonian building. A plan of such a structure has been already drawn by 
General Meigs. * * * 

Professor Henry assufes me that with the erection of the contemplated building 
on the plan of General Meigs, with the articles now on exhibition in the Smith- 
sonian Institution with those just donated, we shall have the nucleus of a national 
museum which, in a few years, will equal any in the world. 

In presenting the memorial to the House on February 7, 1877, 
Representative Hiester Clymer said, among other things: 

It may not be disputed that the acceptance of them [the collections from Phila- 
delphia] by the Government imposes an obligation that they shall be preserved and 
exhibited for the gratification and instruction of the people. Their preservation and 
exhibition must be confided to the National Museum, of which, by law, the Regents 
of the Smithsonian have the custody. They have presented for our consideration 
the necessity for erecting a suitable building for the purposes I have indicated, giv- 
ing an estimate of its probable cost, 
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The bill which passed the Senate as an item in the sundry civil bill, 
but failed of action in the House, in this the second session of the 
Forty-fourth Congress was as follows: 


For a fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 300 feet square, to be 
‘erected under the direction and supervision of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in accordance with the plan of Maj. Gen. M. C. Meigs, now on file with 
the Joint Committee of Public Buildings and Grounds, on the southwest corner of 
the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, the sum of $250,000 is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; said building 
to be placed west of the Smithsonian Institution, leaving a roadway between it and 
the latter of not less than 30 feet, with its north front ona line parallel with the 
north face of the buildings of the Agricultural Department and of the Smithsonian » 
Institution; and all expenditures for the purposes herein mentioned, not including 
anything for architectural plans, shall be audited by the proper officers of the 


Treasury Department. 

The necessity for a new Museum building was brought to the atten- 
tion of the President of the United States through the following 
communication, dated October 8, 1877: 


Sir: I have the honor, in behalf of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, to invite your attention to the propriety of recommending to Congress the 
memorial of the Board of Regents (a copy of which is herewith inclosed), asking 
that an appropriation be made for a building to accommodate the valuable collec- 
tions presented to the United States through this Institution at the late international 
exhibition in Philadelphia. 

As explanatory of this request it may be proper to state that the Smithsonian 
Institution was authorized by Congress to receive and take charge of these collections, 
and that they were presented with the expectation on the part of the donors that 
suitable provision would be made for their display at the seat of government. They 
consist of full series of articles illustrative of the economic products, the natural his- 
tory, and in many cases the manners, customs, and arts of the foreign countries 
represented at the Centennial Exhibition, and are of great importance to the 
advancement of science, education, and manufacture. Besides these are the objects 
collected by the Smithsonian Institution and U. 8. Fish Commission of the animal, 
mineral, and fishery resources of the United States, also of public interest. 

These articles now constitute, by law, a part of the National Museum, which has 
been placed by Congress in charge of the Smithsonian Institution. This Museum 
has hitherto been accommodated in the building erected for the purpose at the 
expense of the Smithson fund, in accordance with the direction of Congress. This 
edifice, however, is filled to overflowing, while there are elsewhere, in storage, from 
the donations previously mentioned, collections of greater magnitude than those in 
the Smithsonian building. 

It is evident that an appropriation for an additional building can not justly be 
taken from the Smithson fund, and therefore the Board of Regents have made the 
application mentioned in their memorial. This memorial was presented to Congress 
at its last session, when the appropriation asked for was granted by the Senate unani- 
mously, and when, in all probability, it would have been granted by the House 
could the proposition have been brought to the consideration of that body. 

I am, with sentiments of high esteem, your Obedient servant, 
Josepn Henry, 
‘ Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 

Hon. Rurnerrorp B. Hayes. 
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In his message to the Forty-fifth Congress, first session, December 
3, 1877, the President recommended “‘ that an adequate appropriation 
be made for the establishment and conduct of a national museum under 
their [the Regents] supervision.” 

Acting upon the basis of information supplied during the previous 
session, the same bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
(H. R. 2662) on January 21, 1878, by Senator Casey Young. It was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which, 
through Mr. Young, submitted a report (No. 244) upon the measure 
on February 25, 1878. On March 6 following, the bill was again 
brought up, referred to the Committee of the Whole and placed on 
the Calendar, but no further action was taken. A similar bill (S. 1320) 
was submitted in the Senate by Senator Justin S. Morrill on May 27, 
1878, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The report of the House committee (No. 244) briefly sets forth the 
history and requirements of the Museum and the steps taken to secure 
the valuable collections exhibited at Philadelphia, and closes as follows: 


The collections in the Smithsonian building now open to the public occupy about 
30,000 square feet of floorspace. It is quite within bounds to estimate that the articles 
stored away will require for their satisfactory exhibition between three and four 
times that area, even allowing for a great reduction of the objects by the elimination 
and distribution of the duplicate specimens. There is no provision whatever at 
present for the display of these articles, and unless Congress furnishes the means 
this magnificent property of the people will go to decay and destruction in the course 
of time, the animal products being destroyed rapidly by insects and many objects of 
a mineral or metallurgical character by rust. 

As every day-of delay in arranging and exhibiting this collection is accompanied 
with the question of erecting a suitable building for its accommodation and has 
occupied the attention of the Smithsonian Institution, a plan has been devised which, 
it is believed, will furnish the facilities required in the shortest possible interval of 
time and at the minimum of expense. ; 

To erect an edifice of the necessary magnitude, in the style of architecture hereto- 
fore adopted by the Government for its use in Washington, would involve an 
expenditure of many millions of dollars, and it could not be completed and available 
for occupation in a shorter period than from five to eight years. Nevertheless, on a 
simple plan originally suggested by General Meigs, a building somewhat similar in 
character to those erected for the National Exposition, 300 feet square, or having an 
area of 90,000 square feet—something over two acres—perfectly fireproof, amply 
lighted, and properly adapted for all its objects, can be constructed for about 
$250,000, and can be ready for occupation within ten months, or at most a year, from 
the time of its commencement. 

By the plan contemplated everything would be on one floor, without any stairways 
or second story, no cellar or fireproof floor being required. The single floor of the 
building to be of concrete, and thus water and vermin proof; the walls and other 
portions of the building of brick, and the beams, rafters, and framework of the roof 
of iron, without a particle of wood. 

It is therefore much to be desired that the means be furnished at an early day for 
the construction of this building, so that the rich material now belonging to the 
United States Government can be utilized. 
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It is believed that when properly arranged the National Museum of the United 
States will take rank as one of the great industrial and economical displays of the 
natural resources of the globe. The accommodation will then be afforded for the 
exhibition of the mineral wealth of every State and Territory, and the display of 
samples of every new mine, with all the appliances for rendering the study of the 
whole interesting and profitable. The coals, the marbles, and other ornamental 
minerals will be exhibited systematically; the useful and ornamental products 
and derivatives of the animal kingdom will be shown—not only such as relate to the 
United States, but with illustrations of the whole subject in other parts of the world— 
which can not fail to suggest new and important applications in this country. 
Illustrations of the food and other fishes of this and other countries, the best meth- 
ods of securing them and of preparing them for the requirements of mankind, and 
the varied productions of the aboriginal races of North America can also be displayed 
on a proper scale. 

During the second session of the same Congress the bill for a new 
building was again brought up in both Houses. Brief remarks were 
made in the Senate and the bill slightly amended in regard to the 
wording relative to location. It was passed as an item in the sundry 
civil act for 1880 in the following terms: 


For a fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 300 feet square, to be 
erected under the direction and supervision of the Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in accordance with the plans now on file with the Joint Committee of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, on the southeastern portion of the grounds of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, $250,000: said building to be placed east of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, leaving a roadway between it and the latter of not less than 50 feet, with its 
north front on a line with the south face of the buildings of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and of the Smithsonian Institution; and all expenditures for the purposes 
herein mentioned, not including anything for architectural plans, shall be audited 
by the proper officers of the Treasury Department. 


The following extracts from the report of the building commission, 
submitted January 19, 1880, give a summary of the building opera- 
tions for 1879: 


Anticipating the early action of Congress in the premises, the Board of Regents, 
on the 17th of January, 1879, adopted the following resolution: 

“* Resolved, That the executive committee of the Board, or a majority thereof, and 
the Secretary be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to act for and in 
the name of the Board of Regents in carrying into effect the provisions of any act of 
Congress that may be passed providing for the erection of a building for the National 
Museum.”’ 

Adcordingly, on the 7th of March, 1879, Hon. Peter Parker and Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
the resident members of the executive committee, with the Secretary, met in the office 
of the Institution, and after organizing under the title of ‘‘ National Museum Build- 
ing Commission,” of which Gen. W. T. Sherman was chosen chairman, proceeded 
to adopt such measures as in their opinion appeared best calculated to realize, with - 
the least possible delay, the intention of Congress. 

The committee at the outset invited Gen. M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster-General 
U. 8. Army, to act in the capacity of consulting engineer to the commission, and 
also selected Messrs. Cluss & Schulze, whose plans for the new building were those 
approved by Congress, as superintending architects. Mr. Daniel Leech was appointed 
secretary of the commission. 
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To remove as far as possible any doubt as to the sufficiency of the appropriation 
for a building in accordance with the plans approved by Congress, Mr. Edward 
Clark, Architect of the Capitol, and General Meigs, after carefully considering the 
provisional estimates of the architects, informed the commission that in their opinion 
the amount was sufficient for the purpose. 

To obtain a clear understanding of the intent of Congress in making the appro- 
priation, as well as to ascertain how far, if desirable, the commission might be 
authorized to depart from the plans before the Committees of Public Buildings and 
Grounds when the act was passed, the chairmen of the respective committees (Hon. 
H. L. Dawes and Hon. Philip Cook) were consulted; whereupon these gentlemen 
officially informed the commission ‘‘that, provided the general design be retained, 
it was not their intention, nor that of their committees, to confine the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to the minor details of the aforesaid plans, 
but to authorize any modifications that might appear to them desirable in the interest 
of economy or for the better adaptation of the building to its object.”’ 

On ascertaining that the appropriation could be made immediately available under 
zhe clause directing that the accounts should be audited by the proper officers of the 
Treasury Department, the Secretary of the Treasury was, on the 27th of March, 
requested to designate some one of his force to act as disbursing officer. Accord- 
ingly Maj. T. J. Hobbs, disbursing clerk of the Departinent, was selected, and pay- 
ments were authorized to be made by him on vouchers approved by the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution as provided for in the following resolution: 

“* Resolved, That the commission appointed by the Board of Regents of the Smith~ 
sonian Institution to superintend the construction of a new fireproof building for the 
National Museum hereby authorize Prof. 8. F. Baird, Secretary of the Institution, to 
act as their agent to approve for payment by Thomas J. Hobbs, all bills for services and 
supplies from such funds as are placed in the hands of the latter by said commission 
for such purposes, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby respectfully requested 
to instruct Thomas J. Hobbs, disbursing agent, to pay any bills when thus certified 
and found to be otherwise technically correct.”’ 

Having thus prepared the way to a commencement of active operations, specifica- 
tions were at once prepared and proposals invited for carrying on the work. Ground 
was broken on the 17th of April, 1879. 

The concrete foundations were begun on the 29th of April, and the brickwork of 
the walls on the 2ist of May, the main walls being completed on the Ist day of 
November. 

In consequence of the low prices of the more important building matezials, very 
favorable contracts were made, especially for the brick required and for the ironwork, 
since the price of iron advanced very materially within a few months from the date 
referred to. The same is true with regard to glass, bricks, and in fact almost all 
building materials. 

The estimate of $250,000 for the construction of a museum building did not include 
the heating apparatus. As the work progressed, however, it became evident that all 
the underground piping for water, gas, and steam, at least, could be obtained from 
the fund. 

In anticipation of an appropriation for the purpose, it was deemed best to obtain 
provisional bidg for a steam-heating apparatus. Accordingly proposals were invited: 
First, for the underground pipes; second, for the boilers; third, for the radiators. 
The aggregate of the estimates for the three items varied from $13,940 to $55,680. 

The lowest bid was rejected on account of inadequacy of the supply of heat. The 
next to the lowest was that of Messrs. Baker, Smith & Co., for $19,768, which was 
accepted, and-a contract made for the underground pipes for $5,770. 

An appropriation of $30,000 has been asked of Congress for the completion of the 
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heating apparatus throughout, for the gas and water fixtures and the electric appa- 
ratus required for clocks in the building, for signals, alarms, etc. 

Before the building can be occupied it must of course be furnished and fitted up 
with cases, of which, as might be expected, a large provision is required. According 


to a calculation, the cases that will be needed, if placed end to end, will extend to a’ 


distance of more than 8,000 feet, with a total of shelving surface of about 75,000 square 
feet. The frontage of the cases will be over 14,000 feet, so that, allowing for the cross- 
ing from one case to another, a journey of at least 3 miles will be required even to 
take a cursory glance at all the objects in the collection. 

The question of the best material for the cases has not been definitely settled, 

the choice lying between iron and hard wood. In order to assist in determining this 
' question satisfactorily, arrangements have been made to obtain working plans of the 
cases used not only in a number of museums in the United States, especially in Cam- 
bridge, Boston, and New York, but also in Europe. The new building now being 
erected for the collections of the British Museum is one where it is supposed the 
best experience has been made use of in the plans of the cases, and arrangements 
have been made to obtain copies of the same. The new iron cases of the national 
museum at Dresden are also under investigation. Iron is more expensive than wood, 
but involves less danger of decay, and there is also an especial advantage in the fact 
that the material may be so much thinner as to increase the interior space, while the 
objects in the cases are less obscured. Of course it must not be forgotten that the 
National Museum is expected to discharge its functions for an indefinite period of 
years. 
The provision of Congress directed that the new building should be placed to the 
east of the present Smithsonian edifice, at least 50 feet from its southeastern corner. 
The question was considered of having the interval greater than this minimum, but it 
was found that this would involve the extension of the building beyond the boundary 
of the Smithsonian reservation and carry it to the unassigned portion of the square. 
Although there was nothing in the act to prevent this encroachment, yet in view of 
the possibility that the southeastern portion of the public land between Seventh and 
Twelfth streets would be required for some other purposes, perhaps for a Congres- 
sional Library, it was thought best to encroach upon it as little as possible. 

In addition to its answering the purpose for which it was primarily intended, it is 


confidently believed that the new National Museum building will exercise an | 


important function in serving as a model for similar establishments elsewhere. 

Of course in a city where the cost of land is a matter of important consideration, 
the one-story plan can not always be carried out, the usual position of story above 
story being necessary to secure the desired space. Most colleges and universities, 
however, have ample grounds belonging to them, the occupation of which by large 
buildings is allowable. Under such circumstances the same amount of fireproof 
space can be had for from two-thirds to one-half the usual cost. 

The office of member of the building commission has been by no means a sinecure, 
weekly meetings having been held, with scarcely an interruption, from the first 
organization, as shown by the full reports kept of the proceedings. General Meigs, 
as consulting engineer, until his recent departure on a tour of duty, was present at 
every meeting and continually aided the commission by his advice, rendered so 
valuable by his long familiarity with building operations on a large scale and with 
the whole question of the proper construction of contracts. He visited the grounds 
nearly every day and closely inspected the progress of the work. To him are also 
due valuable suggestions on the methods of covering the roofs and on other details. 


Two subsequent reports were made by the building commission—one 


covering the year 1880, the other 1881. In these the progress of the 
work and the dates of completion of important parts of the building 
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were noted. The roofs were finished in April, 1880, and the plaster- 
ing by the latter part of July. In the interest of economy in heating 
all outside windows were furnished with two panes of glass. Wooden — 
floors were laid in 1880 in all the halls, except the four courts, the 
four main halls or naves, and the rotunda. Congress was asked for 
an appropriation to defray the expense of a marble or tile floor for the 
naves and rotunda, and $26,000 was allowed for this purpose, becoming 
available in the summer of 1881. The rotunda was then supplied with 
a floor of encaustic tiles and the main halls with floors of marble tiles. 
The approaches to the building were constructed out of the original 
appropriation. 

The final report of the commission, dated January 2, 1882, closes as 
follows: 

In closing this its third annual report, the National Museum building commission 
congratulates the Regents that the new building for the National Museum is so far 
completed as to be ready for occupancy, and in now asking the Board to take charge 
of the edifice the commission begs to refer to the important fact that, while a build- 
ing is presented equal in every respect to what was anticipated in case provision 
should be made for additional quarters for the national collections intrusted to the 
care of the Smithsonian Institution, instead of incurring a deficiency, the fund has 
been so managed as to have to its credit at the present moment an available balance 
of some thousands of dollars. 

Having fulfilled the duties with which it was charged by your resolution of Janu- 
ary 17, 1879, the commission would respectfully ask to be discharged and to be author- 
ized to turn over to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution the building itself, 
and to the United States Treasury whatever balance of money may remain after 
liquidating the last liability on account of the construction of the edifice. 


The appropriations which had been made for the building were as 
follows: 


Special sewer 1, 900 


The subjects intended to be represented in the new building were 
stated by Secretary Baird, in his report for 1879, to be as follows: 


The period of complete installation of collections on hand and the opening of the 
building to the public will depend upon the amount of the appropriation and the 
rapidity with which the contractors may complete their work. The new building 
will be devoted more particularly to industrial exhibits, intended to show the 
animal and mineral resources of the United States and their practical applications 
to the wants or luxuries of man. The department of anthropology will also be 
largely represented. How far natural history can find a place in the building will 
depend upon the space required for the collections mentioned. It is confidently 
expected that this building when finished will be one of the most attractive objects 
of the kind extant and but little inferior to the celebrated museums of foreign 
countries. 
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In his report for 1880 he says: 

I now have the pleasure of stating that the work has been in the greater part 
* completed during the year 1880 and that a portion of the building is already occu- 
pied for its legitimate objects. 

The details of progress and completion will be given in full in the report of the 
building committee and of the architect, to which I would refer. It will be suffi- 
cient to say here that the work has all been done within the estimates and that it 
promises to be even more suitable to its purpose than was anticipated. All the 
requirements in regard to light and heat are fully met, and in this respect and in 
that of its slight cost in proportion to the space obtained, the building is believed to 
have no parallel in the country. Including the building proper, the steam heating 
apparatus, the gas and water fixtures, and all their accessories, the cost has 
amounted to less than $3 per square foot of ground floor and to about 6 cents per 
cubic foot of entire capacity. 

The first use of the building was for the inaugural reception to 
President Garfield on March 4, 1881, which was granted in accordance 
with the following resolution of the Regents at a meeting held on 
December 8, 1880: _ 

Whereas the new Museum building is unfinished and not ready for occupancy of 
the Government collections, and whereas such a contingency will not again occur, 
and that no precedent is to be given for the use of the building for other purposes: 

Resolved, That the use of the new National Museum building be granted for the 
inaugural reception of the President of the United States on the 4th of March, 1881, 
and that the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution be authorized to make all 


necessary arrangements for this purpose. 

In 1881 Professor Baird stated that the building might then be con- 
sidered as completed and ready for its final occupation by the various 
departments which have been assigned to it. Some small additions and 
alterations were still required to be made, but they did not interfere 
with the general use of the structure. In the beginning certain office 
and laboratory quarters were granted to the United States Geological 
Survey, especially in the northeast pavilion, and they continued to be 
so used for several years. 

It was soon recognized that the building was too small to provide all 
the necessary accommodations, even though the Museum continued in 
possession of the same space in the Smithsonian building as before, 
and the inconvenience from this source increased rapidly with time. It 
thus also resulted that not all of the halls could be used for exhibition 
purposes as intended, and until lately some of them have always been 
closed to the public, that they might be employed for storage, for 
unpacking, or for workrooms. 

There have been from the beginning many changes in the assign- 
ment of space to the different departments, but transfers from one 
building to the other have been few since the occupation of the newer 
structure. The clearing up of the exhibition halls, which were never 
in as good condition as now, has been mainly accomplished by the 
heroic method of sending large quantities of specimens to outside stor- 
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age and by the fitting up of a few outside workrooms. Another factor 
in this direction has been the construction of a number of galleries, 
as explained below. 

Secretary Baird says, in his report for 1882, that— 

The Museum building was received from the hands of the architects in so complete 
a state that but little remained to be done beyond the tinting of a portion of the 
walls and the filling up. of some of the alcoves with canvas frames, etc. There is 
yet much to be done, however, in the construction of the necessary cases for the 
accommodation of collections. 


The building of cases has, in fact, never ceased, for, while the more 
urgent needs were early supplied, cases of one description or another 
have been added from year to year. Many cases used at, national 
expositions have been returned in so defaced a condition that it has 
been necessary to reject or rebuild them, and cases of new and im-~ 
proved patterns have replaced many of the older ones. 

In 1883 Professor Baird remarks that the *‘ building continues to 
preserve the reputation it has acquired as representing the maximum 
of convenience and adaptation to its purposes with the minimum of 
original cost and expense for repairs;” and in 1885 he states that the 
‘*building is in excellent condition and has required comparatively 
little in the way of repairs.” 

After not many years, however, certain weak points began to 
develop, and these have been the cause of much concern and have 
necessitated almost continuous repairs, though seldom at great expense. 
The walls are essentially substantial, but the roof was constructed at too 
little cost and is far below the standard of the brickwork. Its weak- 
ness and incompleteness is evident both in the supporting framework 
and in the covering. The framework has given way in places under 
heavy falls of snow, and the covering has developed numerous leaks, 
most commonly about the breaks in the roof, but elsewhere as well, 
and the constant attention of one mechanic has been insufficient to 
keep these leaks under control. While it is intended soon to renew 
the worst of this covering, it is now quite certain that a considerable — 
part of the roof must be wholly rebuilt before many years. 

The leaks from the roof have so constantly defaced the inside walls 
of the naves and courts that only recently has it been deemed advisa- 
ble to repaint them, a work which was mainly accomplished during 
1902 and 1903, and which has greatly improved the appearance of the 
exhibition halls. 

The principal other changes in the interior of the building, in the 
nature of permanent improvements, have been the replacement of the 
wooden floors with cement, the building of galleries in nearly all 
the halls, and the addition of some skylights. The first has improved . 
both the conditions and the appearance of the halls, and as the floors 
were without proper foundation the former wooden covering was 
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inadequate te keep out the moisture or impurities from the soil. The 
galleries have materially increased the amount of space, and the new 
skylights were rendered necessary by their introduction. These fea- 
tures may be briefly referred to as follows: 

In some of the preliminary drawings for the museum building a tier 
of galleries is shown in each of the exhibition halls, but in the plans as 
finally adopted and presented to Congress these features were not 
represented. The height of the several halls, however, was made 
sufficient to permit of their introduction at any time.. In view of the 
failure to secure early action by Congress toward the erection of a 
third building, it was decided to urge the construction of these gal- 
leries, in order that some additional space might be acquired. The 
entire sum needed for such a purpose was not requested at once, but 


_ the estimates for 1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896 each contained an item of — 


$8,000. These failed to receive favorable consideration by Congress, 


but the amount named was appropriated in the sundry civil act for - 


1897, and other appropriations followed, namely, $8,000 in 1898, 
$10,000 in 1899, and $5,000 in 1902, making a total of $31,000 for this 
purpose. From this amount galleries were erected in all the halls, 
courts, and ranges, except the north hall and the northeast and east- 
north ranges. In the southeast range the galleries have been extended 
so as to form a complete second floor. Though intended primarily 
for exhibition purposes, it has been necessary to assign certain of the 
galleries to the storage of reserve collections and as workrooms, as 
elsewhere explained. 

The only substantial floors laid in the beginning were those in the 
rotunda and the four main halls, as already described, the former 
being of encaustic tiles, the latter of marble squares. The remaining 
floors in all parts of the main building were of wood. The latter 
were allowed to remain until thoroughly worn out, being gradually 
replaced by more durable material. These changes began in 1891 and 
were not completed until 1900. The first of the new floors, and, in 
fact, the greater number, were constructed of cement, granito, and 
granolithic; the last four were made of terrazzo pavement, small 
irregular pieces of marble, laid in na, and are the most satisfac- 
tory, in appearance at least. 

The other work of repair and leant, conducted at the expense 
of the general appropriation for this purpose, need not be analyzed 
here. It has produced, as a whole, many marked improvements, 
though for the most part it has been directed toward maintaining the 
building in as fair a condition as the funds have permitted. 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 
DESCRIPTION. 


In describing the present Museum building,‘ the architects, Messrs. 
Cluss & Schulze, spoke of it as follows: 


A modernized Romanesque style of architecture was adopted for the new building 
in order to keep up a relationship with the Smithsonian building, which is designed 
in Norman, a variety of this style. To modernize this style was found necessary 
on account of the different building material, and to do justice to the purposes of the 
building with its modern demands of perfect safety and elegance of construction, of 
greatest possible available floor space, of easy communications, efficient drainage, a 
well-calculated and pleasing admission of light, free circulation of air, and all other 
hygienic dicta. 

The external architecture is based upon the general arrangement of the interior, 
and shows plainly the prominence of the four naves and the careful management of 
the light for the central portion of the building. The main entrances are in the 
centers of each facade between two lofty towers of 86 feet height, which act as but- 
tresses for the naves. Between the towers, and receding from the doorways, there 
are large arched windows set with ornamented glass, and above those the gables of 
the naves are formed; they contain inscription plates, and are crowned by allegorical 
groups of statuary. The group over the northern gable, designed by C. Buberl, of 
New York, already in position, introduces Columbia as the protectress of science and 
industry. * * * 

On the whole, the one-story plan which has prevailed among experts ever since 

he Paris exhibition of 1867 has been adopted. But by the introduction of upper - 
stories on those outlying sections reserved for offices, ample office room has been 
secured without encroaching materially upon the floor space within the square of | 
300 feet to which the building was primarily limited. 

Whatever may be the style of architecture represented, the exterior 
of the building can not lay claim to dignity of appearance or to any 
degree of esthetic merit, although by a symmetrical arrangement of 
towers and pavilions some relief is given to the low outer walls, and, 
viewed a short distance off, the tops of the former mingle with the 
roofs and lantern skylights to produce a not unpicturesque, though 
crude, effect. The walls are of brick, the roofs principally of iron 
and slate. ‘The former were well constructed, and should long remain 
in good condition, but the latter were early found to be, in greater 
part, unsuitable and insecure. These defects were largely due to the 
smallness of the appropriation, only $250,000, which did not permit 
of the best class of workmanship and material, and the failure to pro- 
duce a better architectural effect can probably also be accounted for 
in the same way. 

The interior is plain, and its walls are frequently defaced through 
the imperfections of the roofs, but the many criticisms which, from 
the beginning, have been directed against the arrangement of the 
building are entirely unwarranted. For the purpose for which it 
was erected, the exhibition of specimens, it probably has no superior 


@ Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1879, pp. 130, 131. 
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in this country and few, if any, abroad. The critics have simply con- 
founded cheapness and crudeness with inadaptation to purpose. It is 
a square building of- a single story, consisting of four large naves 
and a central rotunda in the shape of a Greek cross, with ranges and 
covered courts filling in the corners, so as to produce a solid or 
continuous structure every part of which, under the original plan, 
was well lighted. The ranges have large windows, and the naves and 
courts both skylights and clerestory windows. It is the plan so often 
adopted for exposition buildings, and also at times for permanent 
structures, and is especially convenient to the visitor, in that he has 
no stairs to climb. There has at notime in the past been any difficulty 
in so installing the display collections that they could be distinctly 
seen and the labels read. Within a few years, however, galleries have 
been built in nearly all the halls, as it was necessary to increase the 
amount of space. The height of the halls has permitted this to be 
done without injury to the general effect, but to some extent the light- 
ing has been interfered with, though not so much but that it can be 
remedied. 

This building was planned, as above stated, essentially for exhibi-- 
tion purposes. The space available for laboratories and storage 
quarters, however, is wholly inadequate, though convenient and well 
lighted. This may be considered as one of the main defects of the 
interior, as it is the one most noticeable to the specialist who wants 
- working room, and seldom refers to the exhibition series. A remedy 
for this condition, recommended and urged upon Congress by Pro- 
fessor Baird, was the erection of a smaller fireproof building nearby, 
entirely for laboratory and storage needs, and especially for the safe- 
guarding of the alcoholic collections. His ideas were never carried 
out, but it is hoped that in the new building all of these requirements 
will be provided. 

The building has, moreover, served an excellent purpose as an 
' object lesson, since the experience gained in its construction and fur- 
nishing, and in the installation of its collections, has beer invaluable 
in the preparations for the newer structure. It will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be occupied for many years to come, and its complete repair 
will probably be undertaken as soon as the new building is finished. 

The building under description stands on the southeast corner of the 
reservation granted to the Smithsonian Institution by the fundamental 
act of 1846, and, in fact, overreaches its eastern boundary to about 
the extent of the width of Ninth street SW. Its north or front face is 
about on a line with the south face of the Smithsonian building, from 
which its nearest corner is distant about 50 feet, while its rear face 
adjoins the sidewalk on B street south. 

The main part of the building is about 300 feet square and one story 
high throughout, though of very different elevations. In the center 
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of each front, at the sides of the entrance, are two tall towers, and at 
the corners are large pavilions, all of which project about 124 feet 
from the main walls, thus making the extreme linear dimensions of 
the building about 325 feet. The amount of ground covered is 97,786 
square feet, or about 2} acres. 

The primary feature of the plan consists of four naves er main 
halls, the largest in the building, which radiate in the form of a Greek 
cross from a central rotunda to the towers above mentioned. Follow- 
ing the outer walls and extending from the naves to the pavilions are 
a series of eight ranges, two on each side. This arrangement leaves 
four courts, inclosed by the naves and ranges, which are roofed over 
and form parts of the actual building. There are, therefore, 17 halls 
in the body of the building, all designed for exhibition purposes. 
These halls are separated by heavy brick walls, having numerous 
broad arched openings reaching nearly to the veiling. The lower part 
of these openings both from the floor and from the galleries are ‘filled 
in with cases or screens, except where needed as passageways. The 
main halls open broadly into the rotunda. There is one entrance into 
each court, and one at each end of the several ranges for the circula- 
tion of the public. 

The central rotunda attains the greatest height. It is octagonal 
below, with a maximum diameter of 65 feet, and is surmounted by a 
16-sided polygon, 67 feet in diameter, which contains a tier of large 
windows, and is covered with a slate roof rising to a central lantern. 
The height is 77 feet on the side walls, and 108 feet to the top of the 
lantern finial. The four main halls, extending from the inner walls of 
the towers to the rotunda, are 117 feet long by 65 feet wide, their 
height being 42 feet to the top of the side walls, and 56 feet to the 
ridge of the roof. The courts. are about 63 feet square and of the 
same wall height as the main halls. The ranges are all a little less than 
50 feet wide. Those on the north and south sides of the building are 
89 feet long, and those on the east and west sides 63 feet long, the 
lesser length of the latter being due to extensions from the adjoining 
pavilions. They are covered with lean-to roofs, their interior height 
being 264 feet at the outer walls and 31 feet at the inner. 

The several divisions of the building are clearly indicated on the 
exterior by the unequal heights of the walls and roofs. A description 
of these features as seen when approaching the north front will answer 
for the other sides, as all are essentially alike. In the center of the 
north front is the main entrance, bordered by a tall, arched frame- 
work of Ohio sandstone. Above and back of the entrance are the face 
and gable end of the north hall, reaching to a height of about 55 feet 
above the ground, bearing a stone plate with the inscription ‘‘ National 
Museum, 1879,” and surmounted by an allegorical group of statuary 
representing Columbia as the protectress of science and industry. At 
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each side of the entrance is one of the towers above mentioned, about 
27 feet square and three stories high, topped by a steep roof, with 
small dormer windows toward the base. The extreme heights of these 
towers is 854 feet to the top of the finial. 

Extending on each side from the towers to the corner pavilions are 
curtain walls, 274 feet high and 87 feet long, with seven broad, arched 
windows, 8 feet 10 inches wide and 13 feet 7 inches high, the glass in 
the latter being arranged in three vertical series. Between the win- 
dows are narrow buttresses, uniting above in arches. The pavilions 
are about 40 feet square and 364 feet high to the eaves, the roofs being 
much Jower and flatter than on the towers. They are divided into 
three stories, besides a basement, each lighted by eight large, arched 
windows, except the upper story, which has three small windows 
grouped in the center on each side. The top of each pavilion has a 
large lantern skylight. 

From the curtain walls the lean-to metal roof rises over the ranges 
with moderate slope, and abuts against the higher walls of the courts 
and main halls, both of which have a row of clerestory windows on 
each side facing the ranges, those of the main halls extending back only 
as far as the courts. The courts have a large square lantern, from 
which the roof descends on all four sides to the level of the gutters on 
the main halls. The main halls have plain hip roofs about the same 
height as those of the courts, with elongate lantern skylights in the 
middle. The dome of the rotunda, as before explained, rises above 
all other portions of the roof, being the most conspicuous feature of 
the top of the building. All the roofs are covered with slate except 
those of the ranges, which are of tin. The slates are nailed to small 
pieces of wood, fitted into small L-shaped pieces of iron, and the plas- 
ter of the ceiling is laid directly upon the rough inner surface so 
formed. Besides the lanterns before mentioned, a number of small 
skylights and ventilators have been built over some of the ranges and 
courts, especially where the recently constructed galleries have inter- 
fered with the lighting. 

The entire framework, as well as the inner sheathing of the roofs, 
are exposed to view, this plan having been followed in the interest 
of economy. The roofs of the main halls, the rotunda, and the courts 
are supported by iron trusses of the Pratt pattern; those over the 
ranges by triangular girders of rivited angle iron. In 1894 some of 
the purlines in the main halls near the rotunda began to buckle and 
were reenforced with angle iron. By 1900 all of the iron work over 
the main halls had begun to show signs of weakness, caused by alternate 
expansion and contraction, thus producing many leaks. in the slate 
covering, and the entire framework was accordingly braced and 
strengthened by means of angle steel. The woodwork about the lan- 


terns was also replaced by iron, and other improvements were made. _ 
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The inner surface of all the roofs was originally covered with a thin 
coat of plaster. In the ranges the metgl top was underlaid by fireproof 
gratings, to which the plaster was applied. As the keying proved 
insufficient or the plaster not strong enough, large pieces began to 
give way at the very beginning, and to eliminate this source of danger 
all the plaster was removed in the ranges, leaving the gratings uncov- 
ered. After being painted, however, the appearance of the ceiling 
proved not to be out of keeping with its surroundings. In one range 
the ceiling was at the same time covered with corrugated iron, leaving 
an air space between it and the tin roof above, and it was thought by 
the architects that this arrangement would tend to regulate the tem- 
perature of the halls. Nothing further, however, has been done in 
this direction. 

Through failure to secure additional space by the erection of a new 
building, galleries began to be added in the present building in 1896, 
and their construction was continued from year to year until 1902. 
They are now contained in all the halls except the north hall and the 
north-east and east-north ranges, while in the south-east range they 
have been united so as to form a complete second story. The main 
entrances to the galleries are from the rotunda, and nearly the entire 
series may be traversed without descending to the floor. The width 
of the galleries is from 10 to 14 feet and their height above the floor 
16 feet. They are of very simple construction, consisting of plain 
iron pillars and girders, with brick archways and cement floors. The 
area gained by this means has amounted to 25,828 square feet. 

All of the masonry of the exterior walls above ground, except as 
noted below, is of red brick laid in black mortar, with numerous hor- 
izontal courses of black brick, and a considerable quantity of buff 
brick in courses and designs to relieve the monotony of color. A 
number of blue brick were originally employed in connection with 
the buff, but they were subsequently painted black. There is a base 
course of granite around the entire building, but the window sills, 
copings, etc., are of gray Ohio sandstone. 

The interior walls are plastered in a sand finish, and were originally 
covered with a gray water-color paint, poorly adapted as a background 
for installation. The exhibition cases have been mainly constructed 
with mahogany frames, for which maroon was found to be a most har- 
monizing and effective surrounding, and since about 1883 most of the 
walls have been painted this color to a height of about 12 feet from 
the floor, the original color remaining for the most part above. The 
only decorations were stenciled figures on the walls of the rotunda 
and over the archways at the inner ends of the main halls. In 1902, 
however, experiments were made looking to a change of color, with 
what is regarded as very satisfactory results. The colors used in the 
main halls and courts are a light red to a height of 15 feet, followed 
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by a deep ivory, the ceilings being of a lighter ivory. In the rotunda 
the colors range from olive below to ivory above, with stencil decora- 
tions as shown in the plates. This color scheme has not been extended 
to the ranges, which have been repainted from time to time in various 
colors. 

In connection with the original construction of the building, though 
under a special appropriation, a floor of encaustic tiles was laid in the 
rotunda, and floors of marble squares of various colors in the four 
large halls or naves. The marble tiling is surrounded by a frieze of 
dark-blue slate, of sufficient width to bridge the ducts containing the 
steam pipes, wires, etc., while around the frieze is a border of parti- 
colored Portland cement. The floors in all the other halls were con- 
structed of yellow pine, partly in preparation for the Garfield inaugu- 
ral ball of March 4, 1881, out of the local fund for that purpose. 
These floors were laid upon a concrete base and began to decay after 
a very few yeurs, requiring frequent and extensive repairs. In 1891 
it became necessary to replace several of them with more substantial 
material, and this continued down to 1898, when the last of the wooden 
floors disappeared. The substitutes have been cement, granito, and 
finally terrazzo, the last being the most pleasing and apparently the 
most durable. Other floor changes have consisted in the laying of 
mosaic pavements in the vestibules of the main entrance and the north- 
west entrance. In the pavilions and towers the different stories are 
separated by arches of brick and concrete, supported by iron beams, 
the floor covering being of Florida pine. Thus the building has been 
rendered essentially fireproof in all parts of its construction. 

An octagonal fountain basin, 20 feet in diameter, composed of a rim 
of molded polished granite and cement floor, occupies the middle of 
the rotunda. From its center rises the original plaster model of the 
goddess of liberty which, in bronze, surmounts the Dome of the 
United States Capitol. 

As before stated, the building was constructed with four main 
entrances, one at the center of each front, but only two of these are 
now used gs such, that on the north side being for the public and that 
on the east side for the delivery of supplies and specimens. The 
entrances on the south and west have been closed and, together with 
the adjacent space, converted into headquarters for the departments 
of biology and anthropology, respectively. There is also a small 
entrance on the south side of the northwest pavilion leading directly 
to the administrative offices. 

The north, or main, entrance has two sets of double doors of black 
walnut paneled with heavy plate glass, the large arched space above 
being filled in with a latticework of walnut set with glass. In front 
of the entrance is a mosaic platform, bordered by granite coping, and 
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approached by four low granite steps 37 feet long, which are flanked 
by molded base blocks carrying large candelabra. 

The smallness of the original appropriation prevented the construc- 
tion of a basement under the main building, which would have added 
a large amount of space for storage and workrooms. Small cellars 
were built, however, under the southwest pavilion for the heating 
boilers and the supply of fuel and under the northwest and northeast 
pavilions for miscellaneous storage. Advantage was taken of the 
changes in the heating plant in 1901 to construct an underground tun- 
nel, leading from the northwest pavilion of the Museum building to 
the east wing of the Smithsonian building, primarily to convey the 
heating pipes, electrical conduits, etc., but of suitable dimensions to 
serve as a passageway for individuals, being 70 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
and 7 feet high. It has proved of great convenience in stormy weather, 
but fills a much more important purpose at night by giving the small 
watch force a ready meansof communication between the two buildings. 

The building is exceedingly well lighted, considering its solid, one- 
story construction. The a are amply provided with large win- 
dows, the higher naves and courts have both skylights and clerestory 
windows, and the naves also receive much light from the large win- 
dows between the central towers. The exhibition collections can, 
therefore, asa rule, be readily seen, though the galleries are responsible 
for the creation of some dark places which did not formerly exist. 
The lighting of the rooms in the towers and pavilions is also excellent. 
The windows are practically all of the same general pattern, and in 
the beginning all were glazed with double panes of glass, the better 
to retain the heat in winter, but about half of these double panes in 
the towers and pavilions have been made single. Ventilation is pro- 
vided for by means of movable panes of glass in the side windows and 
lanterns, many sashes being pivoted in iron frames for that purpose, 
and also in places by ventilators in the roof. 

In 1881 the Museum was presented by the Brush Electrical Company 
with a number of storage cells and a dynamo suitable for operating 
between 30 and 40 incandescent and 16-candle power lamps in the 
lecture hall when evening meetings were held. In 1895 the basement 
of the south tower of the Smithsonian Institution was furnished with 
a gas engine and dynamo of sufficient power to maintain a small system 
of incandescent lamps in the Smithsonian offices and in a number of 
workrooms and other dark places in both buildings. This plant was 
totally inadequate for the requirements, however, and Congress 
appropriated $3,500 in 1901, and $5,000 in 1902, for a complete instal- 
lation of electric wires and fixtures throughout the Museum building, 
which was practically finished in the latter year, the work being done 
by employees of the Museum. This installation extends to the public 
halls, offices, laboratories, storerooms, and workshops, but in the 
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Smithsonian building it reaches only some of the offices and corridors, 
a few storerooms, and the dark center of the main exhibition hall. 
The current for lighting is taken from the mains of one of the city 
companies at the southwest corner of the Museum building. On only 
a few occasions has the entire Museum building been lighted at night, 
and regular night opening for the public can not be undertaken without 
an additional appropriation to cover the extra expense of electric 
current and watchmen. 

All of the cases in the exhibition halls containing especially valu- 
able specimens, as in the historical and gem collections, are supplied 
with electric burglar alarms. There is also a system of electric call 
boxes distributed through both buildings, which must be visited every 
hour during the night watches, any failure to perform this service 
being at once automatically announced at the office of the Mutual Dis- 
trict Messenger Company in the city. For the prompt conduct of 
business it has likewise been found necessary to make extensive use of 
the telephone system for communication between offices in different 
parts of the building and with the city. 

The heating of the Museum building was until 1901 accomplished 
by means of four 60-horsepower steam boilers. In the latter year 
these were replaced by two 150-horsepower high-pressure tubular 
boilers, whose capacity is sufficient to heat both of the large buildings 
and the smaller adjacent buildings on the Mall. The boiler room is in 
the basement of the southwest pavilion. There are also two boilers of 
48-horsepower in the basement of the Smithsonian building, which 
can be used in case of emergency. The new plant is very satisfactory, 


~ and much more economical than the old one. 


Soon after the Museum building was completed, the north-west range 
was set apart as a temporary lecture hall, being furnished with a plat- 
form, lantern screen, and several hundred folding chairs. This was 
one of the smaller ranges, and proving inadequate for the require- 
ments, its fittings, somewhat improved, were transferred to the west- 
north range, which continued to be assigned to this purpose, though 
sometimes used for the preparation of exhibits, until the increasing - 
demands for exhibition space caused it to be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. It was found, however, practically essential 
to have some place for scientific meetings, and by placing material in 
' storage it became possible to vacate for this purpose the east-north 
range, immediately to the east of the main entrance, and thus equally 
as conveniént as the former range. The hall remains in a condition 
suitable to be turned over to exhibition uses at any time, but its 
fixtures for lecture purposes are more permanent in character than 
before. The walls and ceiling have been painted in several tints of 
green. There is a large speaker’s platform and a lantern screen, and 
on the opposite side a smaller platform or balcony, where the lantern 
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can be permanently installed. Movable armchairs are used for seats, 
and a series of screens are in readiness to reduce or enlarge the lecture 
space, according to the requirements. The furniture is entirely of 
oak. The preparation of this new lecture hall was accomplished in 
1901, under a special Congressional appropriation. 

The three floor rooms of the east tower south of the entrance, with 
a slight addition for kitchen purposes, were utilized for a lunch room 
until 1901. In that year, bowever, the addition referred to was 
extended southward to a total length of 77 feet, thus somewhat enlarg- 
ing and improving the conditions, but there is no way of providing a 
suitable lunch room in the present building, important as this feature 
is to.the employees and to such visitors as spend much time about the 
Museum. 

In connection with the plans of the building (pp. 299-302) a list is 
given of the halls and of all the rooms contained in the several towers 
and pavilions, together with their sizes and an explanation of the uses 
to which each is put. The exhibitions in geology and in anthropology, 
except the single division of archeology, are entirely in this building. 
In biology only the mammals, reptiles, fishes, and comparative anat- 
omy are represented here, the remaining divisions being provided for 
in the Smithsonian building. All of the galleries as well as the halls 
were designed for exhibition purposes, but three or four of the former 
are now used for storage, and one for the library. The administra- 
tive offices and the headquarters for the three scientific departments 
are in this building, as well as most of the scientific laboratories. 


BUILDING FOR THE ALCOHOLIC COLLECTIONS. 
Professor Baird stated in his report for 1884 that— 


The presence of alcoholic specimens in large numbers, so important in a scien- 
tific point of view, greatly endangers the safety of museum buildings and their con- 
tents, and most of the establishments in Eurppe have lately taken the precaution to 
construct separate buildings peculiarly adapted for the purpose. An application was 
made at the last session of Congress for an appropriation to put up a similar build- 
ing in the grounds of the Institution, but it was not acted upon favorably. 


The estimate was as follows: 
For the erection of a fireproof brick storage building east of the National Museum, 


for receiving, unpacking, assorting, and storing the natural-history collections of the 
Government, to replace the wooden structures now used for the purpose, $10,000. 


The estimates were renewed for 1886 and 1887 in the following 
terms: 

For the erection of a fireproof building for storing the alcoholic collections of the 
National Museum, $15,000. 

(Norr.—The safety of the interior of the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
building is endangered by the large number of alcoholic specimens kept therein, and 
it is considered by public museums, both at home and abroad, very important to 
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have a separate building for their reception and preservation. There are at present 
no suitable accommodations for these collections. ) 


In 1885 Secretary Baird remarked that— 


Although the present building is practically fireproof, yet should a fire be started 
in the vicinity of these [the alcoholic] specimens it is probable that much damage 
would be done by the ignition of the many thousands of gallons of alcohol, and the 
destruction of the specimens and of the jars in which they are contained. 


Again in 1886 he refers to the danger of the destruction not only of 
the alcoholic specimens themselves, but of other near-by collections 
should fire break out among the former. All of these propositions 


failed to receive consideration and the matter was not renewed, as it- 


was then expected to make provision for the alcoholic specimens in the 
proposed new Museum building. 

In connection with the appropriations for 1899, however, an esti- 
mate was submitted to Congress for a larger fireproof building to 
serve essentially the same purpose, fronting on B street south, between 
the National Museum and the Army Medical Museum, appropriate in 
appearance to the former building. It was designed to be 130 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, and intended to be used for both workshops and 
storage purposes, thus replacing all of the temporary buildings then 
in use. It failed to receive favorable action, however. The wording 
of the item was as follows: 

For the erection of a fireproof building for workshop and storage purposes for the 
National Museum, said building to be constructed under the direction of the Super- 
intendent of the Library of Congress in accordance with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, $50,000. 


TEMPORARY AND RENTED BUILDINGS. 


The crowded conditions in the Smithsonian and Museum buildings 


have necessitated the erection from time to time of small frame struc- _ 


tures on the Smithsonian and Armory squares, and the renting of build- 
ings south of B street south, for the requirements either of workshops 
and storage, or of the preparation of exhibits for expositions. The 
use of the Armory building and the erection of a brick laboratory have 
already been referred to. 

In 1882 a shed was built to the westward of the Armory building, a 
part of which was used for the shelter of Fish Commission cars, and 
the remainder filled with the collections received from the permanent 
exhibition building in Philadelphia. A second shed was subsequently 
added for the purposes of the National Museum, but only one of these 
now remains and is utilized by the Museum. 

The large amount of work incident to the preparation of collections 
for the exhibitions at Cincinnati, Louisville, and New Orleans made it 
necessary to put up a special frame building, which was done at the 
expense of the exposition fund during the summer of 1884. It meas- 
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ured about 100 by 50 feet, und was located along B Street south, a 
short distance to the east of the Museum building. It was also made 
to serve for the temporary storage of the material brought back from 
those exhibitions. Some small additions were made and a loft con- 
structed. It remained in use until 1887, when it was torn down and 
the materials of its construction were utilized elsewhere. During 
more or less of the period of its existence it furnished accommodations 
to the taxidermists, and osteologists, and to other preparators, includ- 
ing those of the Bureau of Ethnology. In it were also stored large 
quantities of specimens, especially geological and ethnological. 

In 1887 two low sheds were built along the south side of and close 
to the Smithsonian building, one on each side of the south tower, and 
extending nearly the entire length of each facade. They were con- 
structed largely of material from the building last above mentioned, 
and were both unsightly and dangerous in their proximity to the 
Smithsonian building. The west shed was at first cut up into 
seven workshops and storage compartments. The east shed was, for 
a time, given over to living animals, but when these were removed to 
the Zoological Park it was used for the storage of cases and supplies. 
Both sheds were more or less employed in the preparations for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Their removal was 
effected in 1898, under the provisions of an act of Congress giving 
$2,500 for the purpose. The material derived from them was used 
partly in building a shed at the Ninth street annex, referred to below, 
and partly in the erection of the so-called south shed on the Mall 
directly south of the south tower of the Smithsonian building. 

The National Zoological Park grew out of a small assemblage of 
living animals gathered at the National Museum. The first part of 
this collection was received from the West in 1887 and was installed 
in one end of the eastern of the two sheds along the south side of the 
Smithsonian. Additional specimens obtained in the early part of 
1888 made it necessary to utilize the entire building for this purpose. 
Later in the year yards were constructed in the grounds south of the 
Smithsonian building for buffalo and deer, and several small buildings 


- were also erected. During 1891 the living animals were transferred 


to the park, and the inclosures and buildings which they had occupied 
were all removed except the eastern shed and one small shed farther 
out on the grounds which was modified into a paint shop. 

In the winter of 1889-90 the first of the frame buildings now con- 
stituting the Astrophysical Observatory was erected south of the 


eastern end of the Smithsonian building. It was subsequently slightly 


enlarged, and three other smaller structures were added in 1893 and 
1898. The fence inclosing this cluster of buildings has recently been 
enlarged to afford some open-air space for experimental purposes, the 
extent of the area now covered being about 176 by 78 feet. 
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In 1898 a frame building of two stories, called the “south shed,” was 
built on the grounds south of the south tower of the Smithsonian 
building, being separated from it by the roadway and a strip of lawn. 
It is about 53 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 23 feet high tothe eaves. It 
contains the taxidermists’ laboratories for mammals and various work- 
shops. 

The only structures now standing on the Mall near the Smithsonian 
and Museum buildings are the laboratory and stable building, the south 
shed, and the buildings of the Astrophysical Observatory. This clear- 
ing of the grounds, however, has only been rendered possible through 
the appropriation of funds by Congress for the renting of outside 
buildings, chiefly south of B street south, and not far distant from the 
Museum, as follows: 

Louisiana avenue near Tenth street NW., from March 15, 1894, to 
June 30, 1895, a period of fifteenth months and sixteen days, at $75 a 
month. 

A part of the old Belt Line street-car stable, corner of B and Third 
streets SW., from July 1, 1895, to March 31, 1896, nine months, at 
$75 a month. 

No. 431 Ninth street SW., from April 1 to June 30, 1896, three 
months, at $75 a month; from July 1, 1896, to date, at $166.66 a month, 
the increase being due to extensive improvements in buildings. 

No. 217 Seventh street SW., August, 1898, at $90 a month; Septem- 
ber 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899, ten months, at $120 a month; July 1, 
1899, to date, at $90 a month. 

No. 313 Tenth street SW., August 1, 1898, to June 30, 1901, thirty- 
five months, at $50 a month; July 1, 1901, to date, at $80 a month. 
The increased rental in this case was due to the erection of an addition 
to the original building. 

Rear of No. 915 Virginia avenue SW.., August 1, 1898, to June 30, 
1899, eleven months, at $50 a month; July 1, 1899, to date, at $30 a 
month. 

The total amounts paid annually for rental of the above buildings 
were, therefore, as follows: 
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The temporary buildings on the Mall and the rented buildings now 
used for the purposes of the Museum, together with the floor area 
occupied in each, are as follows: 

Square feet. 
Natural history laboratory and stable, on Smithsonian grounds, bird taxider- 

South shed, on Smithsonian grounds south of Smithsonian building, mammal 

taxidermists, 1,060 square feet; tin shop, 340.....................-..---- 1, 400 
Frame shed adjoining building of U. 8. Fish Commission on Armory square, 

for storage, as follows: Anthropology, 5,562 square feet; biology, 1,318 

aquare feet; geology, 193 square feet ....................-2.------------- 7,073 
Museum Annex at 431 Ninth street SW., consisting of one brick building and 

several frame sheds. Rented. Used for storage, as follows: Anthropology, 

6,500 square feet; biology, 3,742 square feet; geology, 3,456 square feet; 

superintendence and miscellaneous, 7,431 square feet ...................- 21, 129 
Building 309-313 Tenth street SW. Rented. Utilized for storage and other 

purposes, as follows: Anthropology, 1,102 square feet; biology, 922 square 

feet; geology, 3,053 square feet; label office, 729 square feet; heating and 


Building at 217 Seventh street SW. Rented. Utilized as a carpenter shop, 
3,387 square feet, and anthropological workroom, 268 square feet ...... . . - 3, 655 
Building in rear of 915 Virginia avenue SW. Rented. Utilized as a paint 


NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 
HISTORY. 


In his report for 1882 Secretary Baird discussed the inadequacy of 
the Museum building, then scarcely more than a year old, to house the 
rapidly increasing national collections or to provide for the Museum’s 
own activities and those of the Geological Survey, the latter at that 
time being partly carried on under the same roof. It was proposed 
that a third building be erected on the southwest corner of the Smith- 
sonian reservation for the geological and mineralogical divisions of the 
Museum and for the accommodation of the Geological Survey. Sec- 
retary Baird’s remarks on this subject were as follows: 


Large and capacious as is the new Museum building, it has proved already inade- 
quate to the existing requirements of the National Museum. This building was 
designed primarily to accommodate the vast number of industrial and economical 
exhibits presented to the United States by foreign governments at the close of the 
Philadelphia Exposition of 1876. A special appropriation was made by Congress for 
their transfer to Washington, and the armory building in the square between Sixth 
and Seventh streets was assigned for their reception. It required nearly sixty large- 
sized freight cars to transport the mass. 

Before the building was completed in 1881 and available for its purposes, almost 
equally enormous additions had been made to the collections of the various Govern- 
ment expeditions and of the Ethnological Bureau, which, together with many thou- 
sands of objects previously in charge of the Smithsonian Institution, but for which 
there was no room in the old building, constituted a much larger mass than was 
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originally estimated. It is well known that at the close of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion a company was organized to take charge of a large portion of the collections 
exhibited on that occasion, and with these and such additional articles as might 
be obtained to establish what was known as the “ Permanent Exhibition’ in the 
main Centennial building, which covers nearly 18 acres. This organization, after 
struggling for existence for several years, finally became unable to continue the effort 
and the collections in its charge were speedily scattered. Many of these had been 
presented to the National Museum with the understanding that they were to be left 
with the Permanent Exhibition Company for a period of at least a few years. Others, 
however, including many of the most valuable series, were obtained for the National 
Museum through the efforts of Mr. Thomas Donaldson. All these collections were 
carefully packed under his charge and stored in a building erected by him adjacent 
to the Centennial building. 

An appropriation was made by Congress to meet the cost of packing, shipping to 
Washington, and storing the collections in question. About twenty cars were 
required to transport them. They are now contained in a wooden building adjacent 
to the armory, there being absolutely no space for them in the National Museum. 

In addition to this a cabinet of at least double the magnitude, made by the Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers and deposited with the Pennsylvania Art Museum of Phil- 
adelphia, has been offered to the Government simply on the condition of transfer to 
Washington and proper exhibition. This is an extremely important collection, illu- 
strating the mining resources and metallurgy of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, and will constitute a most important addition to the means of instruction at the 
command of the Government. An appropriation will be asked, and it is hoped 
obtained, for the purpose of transferring the collection te Washington; but some 
measures must be taken for its ultimate display. ; 

An even greater mass of additional material to be provided for will be found in the 
industrial collections of the United States census of 1880, and in the collections of the 
U. 8S. Geological Survey. The census collections embrace more particularly the 
building stones of the country, the ores (especially of the precious metals), the com- 
bustibles, such as coal, petroleum, etc., and the forest timber. 

All these collections are of great magnitude, representing as nearly as possible a 
full series from all parts of the country. They are carefully labeled and recorded, 
and will be accompanied by full descriptions. 

The building-stone collection is especially valuable, consisting, as it does, of many 
thousands of samples of marble, granite, sandstone, and other substances, for the 
most part dressed in 4-inch cubes, each of the faces showing a different surface and 
treatment. 

It is not believed that any established quarry remains unrepresented in this series, 
while many extremely valuable deposits of ornamental and building stones are pre- 
sented therein for the firsttime. Preparations are in progress for testing the strength, 
resistance to torsion and crushing force, and economical properties of all these sam- 
ples. The collection is now so far advanced that when a public building is to be 
erected either by the States or the General Government it will be possible to show 
specimens of all the best building stones in the vicinity of the locality involved, and 
to present all the necessary data as to availability, durability, cost of production, etc. 
Much use has already been made of the collection by the commissioners of State cap- 
itals, county court-houses, etc., as well as by agents of the General Government. 

The collection of ores made by the census agencies is also very extensive, that of 
iron being particularly large. -Nearly every iron mine of any prominence in the 
United States has been visited and samples carefully selected by experts. These 
have been analyzed under the direction of Professor Pumpelly, and reports presented 
as to their chemical and metallurgical properties and economical value. All the 
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originals of this research are in charge of the Smithsonian Institution awaiting exhi- 
bition. The same may be said of similar researches in regard to the ores of all the 
other metals. 

The work of the U. 8. Geological Survey, also of enormous magnitude—begun 
under Mr. Clarence King and continued under Maj. J. W. Powell—has resulted in 
the accumulation of several tons of specimens of fossils, rocks, minerals, ores, and 
the like. Very few of these can at present be exhibited for want of the necessary 
space. The survey requires a large number of experts and assistants, and is at pres- 
ent very badly accommodated. Some twenty rooms in the new Museum building 
have been assigned as quarters for the Director of the Survey and his assistants. 

This, however, causes great inconvenience to the other work of the Museum, and 
as the survey now occupies a large building in Washington, for which it pays con- 
siderable rental, and for want of quarters in Washington is obliged to scatter its 
stations over various parts of the United States, it is thought desirable to ask Con- 
gress for an appropriation to erect a second museum building corresponding in general 
character to the first, but on the opposite side of the square, along the line of Twelfth 
street. 

This building it is proposed to devote almost entirely to the mineral department 
of the National Museum; and when completed to transfer to it everything of a geolog- 
ical and mineralogical nature, and also to prepare a portion of it especially for the 
accommodation of the Geological Survey, which is at present so inconveniently pro- 
vided for. By way of economy it is proposed at first to construct what will repre- 
sent the western side of the building, in which office rooms and chemical and other 
laboratories can be provided for. 

It had been proposed to erect a separate building for the Geological Survey, dis- 
connected from the National Museum; but there being no ground available for this 
purpose, it was thought expedient to ask for an appropriation to furnish the required 
quarters on the Smithsonian reservation, which is at present ample for the purpose. 

On the 10th of April last the following bill was accordingly introduced into the 
House of Representatives and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. The subject is still before that committee, and it is impossible to state 
what will be its fate during the present session. I would recommend action on the 
part of the Board of Regents in this connection, since long before the edifice can be 
completed the need for it will become extremely urgent. 


“A-BILL (H. R. No, 5781)for the erection of a fireproof building on the south portion of the Smith- 
sonian reservation, for the accommodation of the United States Geological Survey, and for other 


purposes. 

“* Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of two hundred thousand dollars be, and hereby 
is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the erection of a fireproof building on the south portion of the Smithsonian reserva- 
tion for the accommodation of the United States Geological Survey, and for other 
purposes: Provided, That the consent of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
be first obtained thereto, and that the building be under their direction when com- 
pleted: And provided further, That the building be erected by the Architect of the 
Capitol, in accordance with plans approved by the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and the Architect 
of the Capitol acting as a board therefor.”’ 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Regents on January 17, 
1883, Secretary Baird presented the report from which the above 
extract is taken, called attention to House bill 5781, introduced in 
April, 1882, and urged the necessity for speedy action in relation to 
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an additional building for the use of the Museum and the Geological 
Survey, whereupon the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution recommend to 
Congress to enlarge the National Museum, so as properly to exhibit the mineral, 
geological, and other collections already on hand and increasing each year, by the 
erection of a fireproof building on the southwest corner of the Smithsonian reserva- 
tion, similar in style to the present N tional Museum; and they request an appro- 
priation of $300,000 therefor, to be expended under the direction of the Regents of 
the Institution. 


It was also resolved— 


That the chancellor, General Sherman, and the Secretary be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and empowered to act fo and in the name of the Board of Regents in 
carrying into effect the provisions of any act of Congress which may be passed pro- 
viding for the erection of an additional building for the Nat‘onal Museum. 


Further strong reasons for the erection of an additional building 
were given in the report of Secretary Baird for 1883, in which he 
says: 

No better illustration can be had of the increase in the collections of the National 
Museum than the fact that an additional building is urgently required for their 
proper accommodation, as explained in the last report (1882). 

In 1875 the collections then in charge of the Smithsonian Institution were comfort- 
ably accommodated within the limits of the Smithsonian building, in rooms having 
an aggregate area of 30,000 square feet. They consisted principally of specimens of 
natural history and ethnology; confined almost entirely to North America, with the 
exception of objects of Polynesian manufacture, forming part of the Wilkes collec- 
tion. 

In 1875 an appropriation was made by Congress to enable the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the Fish Commission to prepare an exhibit of objects illustrating the 
resources of the United States, as derived from the animal and mineral kingdoms, 
and, with the assistance of a special appropriation to the Indian Bureau, of a collec- 
tion of North American anthropology. A large sum of money was expended in the 
preparation of this exhibit, which was forwarded to Philadelphia in 1876, and con- 
stituted a part of the Government display which attracted much attention. 

At the close of the Philadelphia exhibition very large donations were made to the 
United States by foreign countries, including both the official commissioners and 
individual exhibitors. Many objects of much interest were contributed on the same 
occasion from American displays. These collections, filling some fifty freight cars, 
were brought to Washington and were stored for a time in the Armory Building, 
assigned by Congress for their reception. 

After several fruitless efforts, an appropriation of $250,000 was obtained for the 
purpose of putting up an inexpensive edifice for the storage of these articles, and 
their transfer was begun in the autumn of 1881, but little more than two years ago. 

Since then large numbers of collections of very great importance have come to 
hand, chief among them being the gatherings of the U. 8S. Geological Survey and of 
the Ethnological Bureau, made on a scale of unexampled magnitude and well 
befitting the operations of a nation like the United States. The many scientific 
explorations, made either separately by ine Smithsonian Institution or conjointly 
with the United States Signal Service or other bureaus or bodies, the work of the 
Fish Commission, and the enormous aggregate of many smaller collections, have 
tended largely to increase the material to be provided for. 
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In addition to this, the exhibition by the United States at London of illustrations 
of its fisheries (the freight bulk of which amounted to not less than 24,000 cubic feet, 
and consisting, in very large part, of new objects and articles obtained at the 
expense of the appropriations of Congress for that purpose) must also be provided 
for; as also the very valuable and extensive collections in mineralogy, geology, and 
metallurgy made by the American Institute of Mining Engineers, and presented to 
the United States, but stored in Philadelphia awaiting an appropriation for its 
transfer. 

It may be stated in brief, therefore, that, at the present time, the vast building, 
finished scarcely more than two years ago, is now filled to overflowing; while there 
is additional material enough on hand belonging to the Government to occupy fully 
half of a second building of the same size, and with a probability that the entire 
space will be required before the construction can be accomplished, even supposing 
that it is begun at the earliest possible time. 

The Smithsonian Institution has always acted in hearty cooperation with the affili- 
ated scientific branches of the Government even where no official relationship 
existed, this being notably the case in regard to the‘U. 8. Geological Survey. This 
important Bureau, in the rapid increase of its work, has been greatly hampered by 
want of the necessary accommodations; and it was with much gratification that the 
Institution proffered a share of the new building to the Director, Major Powell, for 
the accommodation of his collections, and for the office and laboratory work. It 
was, however, unable to do as ine as was desirable, owing to the inadequacy of 
quarters for the purpose. 

Should an appropriation be made for the new building, for which the Board 
authorized application to Congress, it is intended to share it with the Geological Sur- 
vey so that it may have all the facilities required for its important work. 

It will be remembered that Congress in the act of 1846 set aside for the use of the 
Smithsonian Institution 20 acres in the southwest corner of the square bounded by 
Seventh and Twelfth streets and north and south B streets, the center of the Smith- 
sonian building being exactly in the middle of the square. It was in the southeast 
quarter of this reservation that the new Museum building was erected, forming a 
very unsymmetrical annex to the original Smithsonian building. It is now proposed 
to take the southwest corner of the reservation for the new edifice, which, when 
compieted, will be essentially of the general character of the present Museum build- 
ng, and will restore the proper architectural balance. 

Congress has now been asked to make an appropriation for one wing of this new 
building to be specially fitted for the use of the officers and laboratories of the 
National Museum and of the Geological Survey; and, if the amount can be obtained 
at the present session, occupation of the building can be assured within eighteen 
months from the commencement of operations. The vacating of the rooms now 
oceupied by the Geological Survey will also furnish much-needed accommodation to 
the Museum; possibly enough until the remainder of the building can be provided 
for. The proposed wing, however, will be complete in itself, architecturally, and 
will not involve any addition for its proper harmonious effect. 


The following estimate, based upon the recommendation to Congress 
above referred to, was submitted in 1883 for consideration with the 
appropriation bills for 1885, but failed to be reported to either House: 


Construction, in a fireproof manner, of an additional museum building, to receive 
the collections and laboratories in chemistry, geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, taxi- 
dermy, ete.; and for the offices and laboratories of the U. 8. Geological Survey, 
to be erected under the direction and supervision of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, on the southwest corner of the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, 
$200,000. 
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From 1882 until the present time the necessity for a new building 
has never ceased to be the subject of greater or less attention by the 
Regents and the Secretary. In 1885, after noting the previous steps 
taken, Professor Baird remarked: 


The need is now much greater than before, as there is enough material in the way 
of valuable specimens of economical interest to fill a second building the size of the 
present one. This unexhibited surplus is now stored in several buildings, some in 
Washington and some elsewhere, and consists of important illustrations of the econom- 
ical geology, metallurgy, and other resources of the United States. In addition to 
what has been on hand for some time, very large collections were presented to the 
Government at the New Orleans exhibition, which embraced a great deal of intrinsic 
value as well as of popular and scientific interest. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
this requirement will be met by Congress by the speedy appropriation of an amount 
suitable for the purpose. 

In 1886 Secretary Baird stated that as special provision was desired 
for laboratories and offices, and to give suitable quarters to the U. 8. 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Ethnology, an estimate had been 
made of the sum of $250,000 for the purpose of constructing one wing 
and pavilion of the new building, leaving the remainder to be con- 
structed hereafter, should Congress so approve it, at a cost of, per- 
haps, an additional $250,000. This estimate, submitted in 1886 for 
the sundry civil bill for 1888, varied but slightly in wording from the 
estimate of 1883. It received no consideration by Congress and was 
as follows: 

For commencing the construction, in a fireproof manner, of an additional museum 
building to receive the collections and laboratories in chemistry, geology, mineralogy, 
metallurgy, taxidermy, etc., and for offices and laboratories of the U. 8. Geologual 
Survey, to be erected under the direction and supervision of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution on the southwest section of the grounds of the Smithsonian 
Institution, $250,000. 

The following extract is from the Museum report of the same year, 
by Doctor Goode: 

The National Museum is now approaching an important crisis in its history. Its 
future will depend upon the action of Congress in granting it an additional building, 
for without more room its growth can not but be in large degree arrested. From 
this time forward it will be impossible to develop the collections satisfactorily with- 
out additional space. The laboratories and workshops are already entirely inade- 
quate for the storage of the unexhibited collections and the accommodation of the 
preparators and mechanics, and the exhibition halls do not afford suitable oppor- 
tunity for the display of the materials already in order for public examination. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Regents on January 11, 1888, 
the first eld after the appointment of the present Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Mr. Langley brought to the attention of the 
Regents the necessity of continuing the efforts toward securing an 
additional museum building, and spoke of the legislation previously 
proposed. The Board renewed its recommendation to Congress of 
January 17, 1883, and discussed the matter of providing quarters for 
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the Geological Survey in the new building, pursuant to the wording 
of House bill No. 5781, presented to Congress in 1881, and of the 
several estimates subsequently submitted. The chancellor stated as 
his opinion— 

That it was desirable that new museum buildings should be erected in any case, 
but that ‘since by act of Congress a certain part of the public grounds had been set 
apart and appropriated absolutely and exclusively to the Smithsonian Institution, 
he for one did not want to see anything else placed on these grounds. 


He further said: 


If the Smithsonian Institution is to grow, it will need them all, and whatever is put 
upon them should be under our exclusive control. 


The following extract from the report of Secretary Langley for 
1888 has reference to this subject: 


Among other matters discussed at the last meeting of the Regents was the erection 
of anew Museum building. On this occasion the Regents tacitly reaffirmed their 
resolution of 1883, recommending to Congress the enlargement of the National 
Museum by the erection of a fireproof building on the southwest corner of the 
Smithsonian reservation, similar in style to the present National Museum; but on 
viewing the sketch plans, which had been prepared subsequently to the resolution, 
so as to include offices for the Geological Survey, they added an expression of their 
opinion that the new building should be planned exclusively for Museum purposes. 

It was not at first intended to take action in this matter during the present year, 
but the overcrowded condition of the building, on account of which not only the 
current work but the proper development of the collections is greatly impeded, 
seemed to render immediate action necessary. A still more urgent need appeared to 
be the unsatisfactory sanitary condition of the new Museum building. A commit- 
tee, consisting of Dr. J. H. Kidder, chairman, Dr. Jamés M. Flint, U. 8. Navy, and 
Mr. J. E. Watkins, was appointed on April 14, to make a careful study of the water 
supply, ventilation, and drainage, and in May submitted a preliminary report, from 
which it appeared that an alarming amount of sicknessand mortality has been mani- 
fest among the employes since 1881—a mortality which can not be attributed to the 
location of the building, which has sometimes been pronounced unsanitary, since 
there has been no corresponding percentage of ill health in the old Smithsonian 
building adjoining. The number of days lost by employees on account of sickness in 
1886 was 796; in 1887, 875; and in 1888, up to May 10, 213, by far the largest part of 
this loss of time being attributed on the books of the Museum to miasmatic diseases. 
The committee states that there is no reasonable doubt that some, if not all, of the 
ten deaths since 1881 were hastened or induced by the unwholesome condition of this 
building. The committee suggested repairs and modifications of considerable extent, 
including the construction of continuous cellars under each of the four sides of the 
building, which, in addition to the other necessary expenses, would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $40,000. This state of affairs seemed to demand decided action, and it 
being absolutely impossible to make any changes in the present building without 
entirely vacating a portion of it for a considerable period of time, the exigency for 
more accommodation seemed a great deal more urgent than had been at first 
supposed. 

While it became evident, on study of the question, that for the ultimate needs of 
the Museum, a building of but one story, occupying the same area as the present 
Museum, would be insufficient, the question of immediate action was unexpectedly 
brought up in May by one of thesenior Regents, a member of the Senate, who, when 
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visiting the Museum with some friends, noticed its crowded and unsatisfactory con- 
dition. Having learned from me of the mortality and sickness of the employees, he 
inquired as to the feasibility of erecting a new building, and offered to use his influ- 
ence to procure an appropriation, if 1 could obtain for him a set of sketch plans 
within a week, time being, as he stated, a very essential condition. After consulting 
with the chairman of your executive committee, I had no hesitation in accepting 
such an offer, but a difficulty arose from the fact that the sketch plans which had 
been laid before the Regents in 1882 were in part for purposes which the Regents had 
at their last meeting disapproved, and that hence they could not be used. By great 
diligence, however, plans for a building to be devoted exclusively to Museum pur- 
poses were prepared within the time mentioned. These were based upon an exten- 
sive accumulation of notes and drawings, embodying the record of the best recent 
work of museum construction in this country and in Europe, and they were fora 
building, as far as was consistent with these improvements, like the existing Museum. 
The report submitted by Senator Morrill, to accompany Senate bill 3134, contains 
the correspondence on which action was taken, and I have discussed the acts therein 
presented elsewhere under the proper heads. 

The following bill was introduced by Senator Morrill on June 12, was passed by 
the Senate on June 20, and at the end of the fiscal year was in the hands of the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 


“A BILL for the erection of an additional fireproof building for the use of the National Museum. 


‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the sum of five hundred thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so 
mutch thereof as may be necessary, for the erection of a fireproof building for the use 
of the National Museum, to cover three hundred feet square, and to consist of two 
stories and basement, to be erected under the direction of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in accordance with the plans now on file with the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate, on the southwestern portion of the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution. Said building to be placed west of the 
Smithsonian Institution, leaving a roadway between it and the latter of not less 
than forty feet, with the north front on a line with the south face of the building of 
the Agricultural Department and of the Smithsonian Institution; and all expendi- 
tures for the purpose herein mentioned shall be audited by the proper officers of the 
Treasury Department.”’ 

The building, as proposed, covers the same area as the present Museum, and is of 
the same general style, so far as is consistent with the introduction of a second story, 
thus affording nearly three times as much accommodation under the same area of 
roof as the building now in use. The arrangement of the interior of the proposed 
new structure is, however, considerably modified, as the result of the experience of 
seven years’ occupation of the present building. The eighteen exhibition halls on 
the two main floors are completely isolated from each other, and are capable of sub- 
division into smaller halls. The lighting will be equally as good as in the present 
building, the ventilation will be much better, and in other important respects the 
sanitary arrangements will be far more satisfactory. 

A basement story is absolutely necessary, not only with a view to promoting the 
comfort and health of visitors and employees, as well as for securing greater dryness 
and better preservation of the specimens, but also for the purpose of providing large 
apartments for storerooms and workshops. These proposed improvements in 
arrangement will not, however, interfere with the possibility of constructing a build- 
ing which shall conform in the essential points of exterior proportion with the main 
features of the present building. 
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The present building contains about 80,000 square feet of floor space available for 
exhibition and storage. The building proposed will contain about 220,000 square 
feet. The amount of room for offices and laboratories would be about the same in 
each. The net area in the new building available for exhibition, storage, and office 
rooms, as estimated, would be between five and six acres. 

For the construction of the present Museum building an appropriation of $250,000 
was made.. This sum was supplemented by the following special appropriations: 
$25,000 for steam-heating apparatus, $26,000 for marble floors, $12,500 for water and 
gas fixtures and electrical apparatus, and $1,900 for special sewer connections. The 
total amount expended on this building was therefore $315,400, and it is generally 
admitted that the cost of its construction was considerably less than that of any 
other similar building in existence; in fact, perhaps too cheap to secure the truest 
economy. 

The proposed structure can be erected at a proportionately smaller cost. I have 
obtained from responsible bidders, who are willing to give bonds for the completion 
of the work in accordance with the bids which they have submitted, estimates for 
the erection of the building complete, with steam-heating apparatus and all other 
essential appliances, excepting the electrical equipment, amounting in the aggregate 
to $473,000. These bids, upon which the estimates of cost have been made, were 
not competitive, and it is possible that something may be saved through competi- 
tion. It is, however, necessary to provide also for the architect’s superintendence, 
and for the removal and reconstruction of the Smithsonian stable, which now occu- 
pies the site. I therefore think it advisable to make request for the sum of $500,000, 
in order that these additional items and other contingencies may be covered. 

The plans, though drawn in the limited time imposed, represent the results of an 
exhaustive study—which has extended over several years—of plans of the best 
modern museum buildings in Europe and America, nearly all of which have been 
personally inspected by officers of the Smithsonian Institution. © 


Senate bill No. 3134, above quoted, when presented to the Senate 
on June 12, 1888, was accompanied by a favorable report from the 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds (No. 1539), and 
contained two letters from Secretary Langley, dated June 2 and 8, 
1888. The former referred mainly to the plans for the proposed 
building, the latter to the collections and needs of the Museum. On 
June 21, an effort was made to have this bill attached tothe sundry 
civil bill, an amendment to that effect being proposed by Senator 
Morrill, but no progress was gained by this action, and the bill went 
over to the next session. 

On January 17, 1889, Senator Morrill again submitted the measure 
as an amendment to the sundry civil bill for 1890, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, but no action was taken. In his 
report for the same year Secretary Langley shows the increased 
necessity for additional space, in that Congress at its previous session 
had granted the Armory building to the Fish Commission as its head- 
quarters, requiring the Museum to remove therefrom all but a few of 
its preparator’s workrooms. 

On December 10, 1888, and December 19, 1889, bills were intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress for the erection of a fireproof 
building for the U. S. Geological Survey independently of the National 
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Museum, on the south side of the Mall between the Museum building 
and that of the Army Medical Museum, the amount requested for the 
purpose varying in the several bills and amendments thereto from 
$300,000 to $800,000. Both of these measures failed to pass. The 
report of the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
submitted February 16, 1889, contains a letter from the Director of 
the Survey, from which the following extracts, interesting in this 
connection, are taken: 


In addition to the rooms in the rented [Hooe] building, through the courtesy of 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution the Survey is permitted to use twenty- 
two rooms in the National Museum, and these are all crowded in such manner that 
work is seriously obstructed. The rooms in the National Museum were temporarily 
given to the Survey at a time when there was no pressing necessity for their use by 
the officers of the Museum; but at the present time the entire Museum is so crowded 
that the Secretary of the Smithsonian and the Director of the Museum are anxious 
to have these rooms surrendered for their use. * * * 

The building planned does not provide for museum space. The statutes now pro- 
vide that the collections of the Geological Survey, when no longer needed for 
investigations in progress, shall be deposited in the National Museum. The plan 
contemplated in the bill before your committee provides that the building for the 
Geological Survey shall be near to the National Museum—between that building and 
the Army Medical Museum building. Such an arrangement of buildings will be 
highly advantageous to the Survey, as the offices of the Survey would be adjacent 
to the National Museum, and the materials stored in the Museum building would be 
accessible for reference and comparison, as constantly needed. 

In his annual report for 1890, Assistant Secretary George Brown 
Goode, in charge of the Museum, made the following statements 
regarding the necessity for a new building: 

The necessity for additional room is constantly increasing, and several of the col- 
lections, to wit, transportation and engineering, fishes, reptiles, birds’ eggs, mol- 
lusks, insects, marine invertebrates, vertebrate and invertebrate fossils, fossil and 
recent plants, are in some instances wholly unprovided for, and in others only in a 


very inadequate degree. 
In the main hall of the Smithsonian building is still exhibited the collection of 


_ birds. A few cases containing birds’ eggs and shells have recently been arranged 


along the center of this hall. 

Eleven of the departments in the National Museum have no space assigned to 
them in the Museum building, solely on account of its crowded condition. The col- 
lection of prehistoric anthropological objects remains installed on the second floor 
of the Smithsonian building. The collections of the remaining ten departments 
can not be exhibited or even properly arranged and classified without more room. 
These collections are at present stored in the attics and basements of the Smithso- 
nian and Armory buildings, and are inaccessible for study and for the other purposes 
for which they were obtained. The specimens comprising these collections are not 
simply objects of natural history, possessing an abstract interest to the student, but 
represent the application of natural objects to the industries, and, as such, are of 
great importance. There are several collections of ores, minerals, building stones, 
and of objects representing various arts and industries, which are of very great value, 
since they furnish to the American manufacturer and designer information of inesti- 
mable importance. 
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The increase in the national collections during the last eight years may perhaps 
be best described by the statement that in 1882 the total number of specimens 
recorded in the Museum was about 183,000; while in 1890 the records indicated the 
possession of nearly 3,000,000 specimens. It is proper to say in this connection that 
the actual increase was not so great as shown by the records, since during this period 
a large amount of material previously received had been brought under control and 
placed on the books of the Museum.. It should also be borne in mind that the pres- 
ent Museum building was planned with reference to the reception of the material in 
its custody at the time of its construction. 


During the Fifty-first Congress the question of a new building was 
frequently under discussion, but without result. On February 19, 
1890, Senator Morrill, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported Senate bill No. 2740, which provided: 


That for an additional fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 300 
feet square, with two stories and a basement, to be erected under the direction of 
the Architect of the Capitol, with the approval of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in accordance with plans now on file with the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, on the southwestern portion of the grounds of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, there shall be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000; said building to be placed west of 
the Smithsonian Institution, leaving a roadway between it and the latter of not less 
than 50 feet, with its north front on a line with the south face of the Agricultural 
‘Department and of the Smithsonian Institution, and constructed as far as practicable, 
after proper advertisement, by contract or contracts awarded to the lowest responsi- 
ble bidder, and all expenditures for the purposes herein mentioned shall be audited 
by the proper officers of the Treasury Department. 


On April, 9, 1890, the same bill was submitted to the House and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. These 
bills were again brought up in the second session of the same Congress, 
in the House on January 9, 1891 (where it was committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole), and in the Senate on February 9, 1891, as an 
amendment to the sundry’civil bill for 1892. The House bill, differ- 
ing somewhat in wording from the Senate bill, was as follows: 


That for an additional fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 300 
feet square, with two stories and a basement, to be erected by the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury, under the direction of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, in general accordance with plans now on file with the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds, on the southwestern portion of the grounds of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, there shall be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000; said building to be placed west of the 
Smithsonian Institution, with its north front on a line with the north front of the 
present Museum building, and constructed as far as practicable, after proper adver- 
tisement, by contract or contracts awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, and all 
expenditures for the purposes herein mentioned shall be audited by the proper 
officers of the Treasury Department. 

Letters in support of the measure were transmitted to Congress by 
Secretary Langley, and some arguments were presented on the floor. 
NAT Mus 1903——18 
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The report to the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
by Secretary Langley, dated January 21, 1890, was mainly as follows: 


I send you herewith a set of sketch plans intended to show, in a general way, the 
extent and character of a building such as would seem to be necessary for the accom- 
modation of the Museum collections in the present and immediate future, and respect- 
fully request for them your attention and a recommendation to Congress of the 
necessary means for such a building. 

These plans and sketches are provisional, but although not presented in detail they 
represent the results of studies, extending over many years, of the plans of the best 
modern museum buildings in Europe and America, nearly all of which have been 
inspected by officers of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The proposed building covers the same area as that finished in 1881. It is intended 
to consist of two stories and a basement, except in the central portion, which consists 
of one lofty hall open from the main floor to the roof, the height of which will be 
90 feet, galleries being placed on the level of the second floor in other parts of the 
building. Its interior arrangements are, as you will see, different from those in the 
actual Museum, all the changes having been planned in the light of the experience 
of nine years’ occupation of the present building. It will afford between two and 
three times as much available space for exhibition and storage under the same area 
of roof. The fifteen exhibition halls are completely isolated from each other, and 
may readily be subdivided, when necessary, into smaller rooms. The light will be 
as good as in the old building, and the ventilation perhaps still better. The sanitary 
arrangements have been carefully considered. 

The necessity for a basement is especially great. In this, place has been provided 
for many storage rooms and workshops. The existence of a basement will promote 
the comfort and health of visitors and employees, and by increasing the dryness of 
the air in the exhibition halls will secure the better preservation of the collections. 
These proposed changes in the internal arrangements will not interfere with .con- 
formity with the other points of the present Museum building in the essential 
features of exterior proportion. The total capacity of this present building in avail- 
able floor space is about 100,000 square feet; that of the new building somewhat 
exceeds 200,000. The present Museum building contains about 80,000 feet of floor 
space available for exhibition. That proposed will contain about 103,300 square feet 
for exhibition. The space devoted to offices and laboratories would not be much 
more, but the area available for exhibition halls, storage rooms, and workshops far 
greater. The appropriation for the construction of the present building was $250,000. 

The estimates of cost on this building vary greatly with regard to details of con- 
struction on which I do not here-enter further than to say that the whole should be 
absolutely fireproof throughout, and in view of the further great variation of the 
cost of building materials within the past two years, I am not prepared to state the 
sum which would be necessary for its completion. It is certain, however, that 
$500,000, if not sufficient to complete it, would be all that would be required to be 
expended during the present year, and I would respectfully represent the desirability 
of an appropriation of this amount for the purpose in question. 

Your attention is directed to certain facts in regard to the character of the mate- 
rials for the accommodation of which this building is desired. The collections of 
the Smithsonian Institution and of the Government are especially rich in collections 
of natural history, which may be grouped in three general classes: The zoological 
collections, the botanical collections, and the geological collections, including not 
only all the geological and mineralogical material, but the greater portion of that 
belonging to paleontology, the study of fossil animals and plants forming an essential 
part of modern geological work. 
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Besides the natural history collections, there are equally important anthropological 
collections which illustrate the history of mankind at all periods and in every land, 
and which serve to explain the development of all human arts and industries. In 
everything that relates to the primitive inhabitants of North America, Eskimo as 
well as Indian, these collections are by far the richest in the world, and with the 
necessary amount of exhibition space the material on hand will be arranged in a 
manner which will produce the most impressive and magnificent effect, the educa- 
tional importance of which can not be overestimated. Again there are collections 
of considerable extent which illustrate the processes and products of the various arts 
and industries, as well as what are termed the historical collections, which are of 
especial interest to a very large number of the visitors to the Museum on account of 
the associations of the objects exhibited with the personal history of representative 
men or with important events in the history of America. 

The collections illustrating the arts and the art industries are relatively small, and 
although in themselves of great interest and value, not to be compared in importance 
with those in natural history and ethnology. 

In a letter addressed on June 7, 1888, to the Hon. Justin 8. Morrill, and which 
will be found in a report of June 12 of the same year from the Senate Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, I made a statement of the rapidity of the recent growth 
of the Museum, mentioning that in the five years from 1882 to 1887 the number of speci- 
mens in the collection have multiplied no less than sixteen times, and endeavored 
to give an idea, though perhaps an inadequate one, of the extent to which the 
pressure for want of space was felt. The evil has grown rapidly worse, and, as I 
have had occasion to mention, it has been felt in the last year in a partial arrest of 
the growth of the collections, which emphasizes the demand for more room. The 
present Museum building is not large enough even for the natural history collections 
alone, a number of which are without any exhibition space whatever. The proposed 
building will afford accommodations for the ethnological and technological material 
already on hand and for a large part of the natural history material also. The collec- 
tions are still increasing, and the number of specimens, as estimated, is now not far 
from 3,000,000. 

Unless more space is soon provided the development of the Government collec- 
tions will of necessity be almost completely arrested. 

So long as there was room for storage, collections not immediately required could 
be received and packed away for future use. This can not longer be done. 

The Armory building, since 1877 assigned to the Museum for storage and work- 
shops, is now entirely occupied by the U. 8. Fish Commission, with the exception 
of four rooms, and by some of the Museum taxidermists, who are now working in 
very contracted space, and whom it is impossible to accommodate elsewhere. 

Increased space in the exhibition halls is needed, the educational value of the col- 
lections being seriously diminished by the present crowded system of installation. 
Still more necessary, however, is room for storage, for rearranging the great reserve 
collections, for eliminating duplicate material for distribution to college and school 
museums, and for the use of the taxidermists and preparators engaged in preparing 

objects for exhibition. Space ig also required for the proper handling of the costly 
outfit of the museum cases and appliances for installation, of which there is always a 
considerable amount temporarily out of use or in process of construction. 

In summarizing what has just been said, it may be stated in general terms that the 
amount of space already required for exhibition purposes alone, being 207,500 feet 
as against 100,675 now occupied, and this being exclusive of the 108,900 square feet 
needed for other objects, the accumulations have now reached such a point of con- 
gestion that the actual space needs to be doubled, even independently of future 
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increase; and I beg to repeat that, unless more space is provided, the development 
of the Government collection, which is already partly arrested, will be almost com- 
pletely stopped. 

The bill was passed by the Senate as a separate measure on April 5, 
1890, and as an amendment to the sundry civil bill for 1891 on July 
19. In the House no action was secured, though the bill was favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The question of placing a basement story under the existing Museum 
building, which had been under consideration at this time and was 
referred to the Architect of the Capitol, was reported upon to the 
House, under date of March 3, 1890, as follows: 


Orrice, Unrrep States Capiro., 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1890. 

Str: In compliance with the requirements of the act providing for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government, approved March 2, 1889, I have examined the National 
Museum, and have estimated the cost of constructing the basement story under that 
building. 

It is thought that the only portion of the basement available for workshops and 
suitable for storage would be a cellar running around the outer walls of the build- 
ing and extending inwards 30 feet, so that the rooms thus obtained may have light 
and air. 

These rooms should be roofed with brick arches matted by iron beams. Pro- 
vision is made in the accompanying estimate to floor with tiles the entire rooms 
under which these basements come, in part, as the present wooden floors of these 
rooms are now in bad condition and will soon be unfit for use. 


ESTIMATE. 

Excavating 6,220 yards of earth, at $1 .... $6, 220 
Underpinning front walls, 672 perches, at $7 ........-.-.-.---------------- 4, 704 
Stone masonry, inner walls, 1,248 perches, at $6. ..........-..------------- 7, 488 
Fireproof flooring (including columns), 1,866 yards, at $5.50 ..........-..-- 10, 263 
Marble tiling, 30,400 superficial feet, at 75 cents .............-..---..-.---- 22, 800 
Removing and replacing pipes and sewers. .......-..---------------------- 3, 000 
Concrete floors in cellars, 1,866 yards, at 90 cents...............-..---.---- 1, 680 


I will say that by reason of the sewer, steam, and gas pipes running under the 
present floors the work of constructing these basement rooms, though practicable, 
will be extremely difficult. 

I beg to say that I am of the opinion that a site for a storehouse and for work- 
shops required may be purchased in the neighborhood of the Museum and a fire- 
proof building erected thereon with a capacity as great as these proposed basement 
rooms for a sum less than will be necessary to construct this basement. 


Very respectfully, 
Epwarp CLakkK, 


Architect United States Capitol. 


The SPEAKER oF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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On January 28, 1891, in view of the possibility of the passage by 
Congress of a bill for a new building, the Regents— 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the Board of Regents, or a majority 
thereof, and the Secretary be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to 
act for and in the name of the Board of Regents in carrying into effect the provisions 
of any act of Congress that may be passed providing for the erection of a new build- 
ing for the United States National Museum. 

In the Fifty-second Congress a bill identical with that submitted at 
the beginning of the previous Congress passed the Senate on April 14, 
1892, but in the House it went no further than the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. In the Fifty-third Congress the same 
measure was again introduced, but failed of aetion. 

In all the reports of the Secretary from 1892 down, attention was 
called to this ever-pressing subject. The exhibition space in both 
buildings was overfilled. Small specimens could be crowded in here 
and there, but extensive changes meant that old collections must be 
sent to storage for the benefit of something more important or of a 
better class of preparations. Extra storerooms and workrooms were 
imperative, but they could only be provided by renting outside quar- 
ters, with the full understanding that such structures were unsafe, and 
that collections to the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars might 
any day be destroyed through the merest accident. Year after year 
the extent and value of the material thus unsafely housed has been 
rapidly increasing, and the conditions prevailing have also influenced 
disadvantageously many owners of valuable and rare specimens, the 
donation or loan of which could easily have been effected were there a 
safe place for their installation. It is known that the Museum has 
been deprived of many large and important accessions from this cause 
alone. 

These circumstances have been explained time and again, but while 
the arguments presented have excited much interest and have secured 
the influence of strong and devoted friends, they have never, until 
within the past two years, obtained the recognition they merit. 

The building of galleries in the Museum building, begun in 1897, 
has afforded slight relief, but the total extent of these additions has 
increased but little the former area of the two buildings, and in no 
way lessened the need of .a new one. 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress Senator Morrill made his final effort 
toward securing the appropriation so much desired by introducing in 
the Senate, on December 10, 1895, bill No. 698, which differed but 
slightly in wording from former measures, except that the cost was 
reduced from $500,000 to $250,000. It was as follows: 


That for an additional fireproof building for the use of the National Museum, 300 
feet square, with two stories and a basement, to be erected under the direction of the 
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Architect of the Capitol, with the approval of the Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in harmony with the present. National Museum building, on the southwestern 
portion of the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, there shall be appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250,000; 
said building to be placed west of the Smithsonian Institution, leaving a roadway 
between it and the latter of not less than 50 feet, with its north front on a line 
with the south face of the Agricultural Department and of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and constructed, as far as practicable, after proper advertisement, by contract 
or contracts approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder; and all expenditures for the purpose herein mentioned shall be 
audited by the proper officers of the Treasury Department. 


This bill was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, but on February 27 following Senator Morrill reported an 
amendment, which consisted in substituting for the ‘‘Architect of the 
Capitol” the name of Bernard R. Green to have direction of the con- 
struction. It was submitted by the committee on March 23, 1896, 
with a report (No. 540), consisting of material supplied by Secretary 
Langley and Assistant Secretary Goode. The following, by Mr. 
Langley, is extracted from his report for 1895: 


In my last annual statement I pointed out three conditions which are operating to 
seriously retard the growth of the National Museum: First, the lack of space for the 
installation of objects which should be placed on exhibition; second, the unsym- 
metrical growth of the collection; and, third, the fact that the storage of collections 
in the wooden sheds south of the Smithsonian building, as well as in the basement 
of the building itself, is most undesirable and dangerous. The sum of $900, allowed 
for 1896, will be necessarily expended in the rental of shop and storage room in 
place of the ‘‘Armory building.” The actually dangerous wooden sheds must there- 
fore remain occupied until a sum of money is provided which will enable me to 
discontinue their use altogether by renting other quarters removed entirely from 
proximity to the Smithsonian building. 

The problem of even providing shelter of any kind for the vast amount of material 
daily received from persons interested in the growth and work of the Museum still 
remains unsolved. The Institution is placed in an embarrassing position. It has 
been designated by law as the only depository of collections offered to or made 
under the auspices of the Government, and can not, under the law, refuse to receive 
them. The fact remains, however, that when accepted there is no suitable place in 
which to store them, and no space in the Museum building to exhibit such of the 
objects as should properly be shown to the public. As I have already pointed out, 
there is probably no museum in the world in which so small a proportion of the 
objects worthy of exhibition is visible to the public, or in which the objects exhibited 
are crowded together so closely. It is now more true than ever that if another 
museum building as large as the present one were provided it could be at once filled 
with specimens already on hand. ' 

Following are some of the more important parts of Mr. Goode’s 
statement: 

The Smithsonian Institution is the custodian of the National Museum, which is 
the only lawful place of deposit of “all objects of art and of foreign and curious 
research, and all objects of natural history, plants, and geological and mineralogical 
specimens belonging to the United States.”” The nucleus of the collections con- 
sists of the specimens brought home by the Wilkes and other exploring expedi- 
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tions, but for many years the Museum was supported entirely at the expense of the 
Smithsonian fund, and a considerable portion of the collections is the property of the 
Institution. 

Professor Huxley defines a museum as ‘‘a consultative library of objects.’”’ The 
National Museum is such a consultative library, and it is a great deal more. It is an 
agency for the instruction of the people of the whole country, and it keeps in mind 
the needs of persons whose lives are not occupied in the study of science, as well as 
those of the professional investigator and teacher. 

Its benefits are extended without cost or reserve to hundreds of thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the United States who pass through its doors each year. 

It is also accessory to public education through the distribution of the duplicate 
specimens in the Museum, which are made up into sets, accurately named, and 
given to public institutions in all parts of the country. 

The history of the Museum is divided into three periods: First, that from the 
foundation of the Smithsonian Institution to 1857, during which time specimens 
were collected purely and solely to serve as materials for research, no special effort 
having been made to publicly exhibit them or to utilize them except as a foundation 
for scientific description and theory. Second, the period from 1857, when the Insti- 
tution assumed the custody of the ‘‘ National Cabinet of Curiosities,’’ to 1876. Dur- 
ing this period the Museum became a place of deposit for scientific material which 
had already been studied, this material, so far as practicable, being exhibited to the 
public, and thus made to serve an educational purpose. Third, the present period, 
beginning in the year 1876, during which the Museum has entered upon a career of 
active work in gathering collections and exhibiting them on account of their educa- 
tional value. 

During the first period the main object of the Museum was scientific research; in 
the second the establishment became a museum of record as well as of research; 
while in the third period there is growing up also the idea of public education. 

The three ideas, record, research, and education, cooperative and mutually helpful 
as they are, are essential to the development of every great museum. The National 
Museum endeavors to promote them all. 

It is a museum of record, in which are preserved the material foundations of an 
enormous amount of scientific knowledge, the types of numerous past investigations. 
This is especially the case with those materials that have served as a foundation for 
the reports upon the resources of the United States. 

It is a museum of research, which aims to make its contents serve in the highest 
degree as a stimulus to inquiry and a foundation for scientific investigation. Research 
is necessary in order to identify and group the objects in the most philosophical and 
instructive relations, and its officers are therefore selected for their ability as investi- 
gators as well as their trustworthiness as custodians. 

It is an educational museum, through its policy of illustrating by specimens every 
kind of natural object and every manifestation of human thought and activity, of 
displaying descriptive labels adapted to the popular mind, and of distributing its 
publications and its named series of duplicates. 

The collections are installed in part in the Smithsonian building and in part in 
the large building adjacent, covering 2} acres of ground, which was erected in 1881 
to afford temporary accommodations for the overflow until such time as an adequate 
new building could be constructed. 

The intrinsic value of such collections as these can not well be expressed in figures. 
There are single specimens worth hundreds, others worth thousands, of dollars, and 
still others which are unique and priceless. Many series of specimens which owe 
their value to their completeness and to the labor which has been expended on them 
can not be replaced at any price. The collections at a forced sale would realize 
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more than has been expended on them, and a fair appraisal of their value would 
amount to several millions of dollars. 

In the direct purchase of specimens but little money has been spent, less, perhaps, 
in fifty years than either France, England, Germany, or Austria expends in a single 
year on similar objects. The entire Museum is the outgrowth of Government expe- 
ditions and expositions, and of the gifts prompted by the generosity of the American 
people. 

If there were more space it would be possible to devote a special hall to the col- 
lections illustrating the life of the races of the Far North—the Eskimos and their kin. 
A large hall might be filled with the wonderful groups of models of the races of man- 
kind, and particularly of the different tribes of the North American Indians, clothed 
in their characteristic costumes and engaged in the arts and occupations peculiar to 
each. These groups are recognized in Europe as having no equal, and are now tem- 
porarily placed in the lecture room and in various out-of-the-way corners where 
their effect and usefulness are largely lost. No other museum in the world has such 
rich material in this field, but at present only a small number of exhibition cases can 
be devoted to them and the remainder of the material is stowed away in drawers 
and packing boxes. 

The magnificent mounted groups of the larger animals of America, unsurpassed by 
anything of the kind in the world, are now so crowded together in the midst of other 
collections that they are scarcely visible, and some of them are packed away. The 
great fossil vertebrate animals of North America, of which there is a magnificent 
series. A considerable portion of this collection is now stored in the basement of the 
museum at Yale College for lack of room to receive it here, although it is much 
needed by the geologists of the Geological Survey for purposes of study. 

Another hall is needed which might well be devoted to economic geology, illus- 
trating the wonderful material wealth of our country and its utilization; and still 
another is needed to illustrate the material resources of the country, classified by 
States. With the present accommodations the materials and ores of each State are 
confined to one or two small cases. A hall of proper extent, arranged upon this 
geographical plan, would be one of the most impressive displays of the kind to be 
seen anywhere in the world. 

The building devoted especially to the Museum was erected after the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia as a temporary accommodation for the collections given 

* to the United States by the foreign governments and private exhibitors represented 
on that occasion. It is the cheapest public building of a permanent character ever 
erected, having cost only $2.25 a square foot of floor space available for exhibition. 
The museum buildings in Central Park, New York, have cost from $30 to $40 a 
square foot. 

The building in Washington has served a good purpose, but is deficient in one of 
the most important particulars; it has no cellars whatever, and very little provision 
for workshops and laboratories. In consequence of this it has been necessary to use 
all kinds of devices for storing material which can not be exhibited in the exhibition 
halls in the bases under the exhibition cases, in small recesses, so ingeniously con- 
trived that their presence is not suspected. It has been necessary to do this, but the 
result has been to still further increase the crowded condition. 

Another disagreeable result is that much noisy work has to be done in the Museum 
halls in spaces shut off from the public by screens, and that when preparations for 
exhibitions or unpacking are going on, not only are a portion of the collections 
closed to the public, but there is a constant and unpleasant noise of hammers. 

A temporary relief was secured some years ago by placing the great herbarium, 
one of the most important collections of American plants in the world, in the cus- 
tody of the Agricultural Department; but last year the Secretary of Agriculture 
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found himself unable to longer give these collections house room; and since the 
building in which they were kept is not fireproof, and thé destruction of the collee- 
tion would be an incalculable loss to science, there was nothing to do but to receive 
this, and up to the present time a considerable portion of the collection still remains 
in danger of destruction by fire, at the Department of Agriculture. There is also a 
large amount of other material which ought to be arranged for public exhibition in 
a fireproof building which is now in the inflammable wooden structure adjoining the 
Department of Agriculture, and which the Secretary is desirous of transferring, if 
accommodation can be found for it. 

All the collections of the Geological Survey are stored in this building, and a con- 
siderable number of the scientific experts employed by the Survey have office room 
and accommodations to enable them to study in the Museum building. These 
accommodations have become absolutely inadequate, and there is no more room to 
receive the collections which the Director of the Survey deems absolutely necessary 
to have here in Washington in connection with his investigations of the material 
wealth of the country. 

The crowded condition of the exhibition halls has been dwelt upon, but that of the 
storage rooms is still more congested. In the basement of the old Smithsonian 
building, in its towers, and in various small rooms about the new building, there is 
a space equivalent to perhaps 200,000 cubic feet, crowded to its utmost capacity with 
boxed material. This material is all carefully recorded, and the location and con- 
tents of every box is definitely fixed, so that when necessary any desired object can 
be referred to; but satisfactory use of the collections is impossible. In one basement 
room, for instance, - re crowded 50,000 skins of birds, and 50,000 in an adjacent gal- 


lery, altogether twelve times as many as are shown in the exhibition hall. So 


clesely are they crowded that it is impossible even to rearrange them, and their 
study is attended with great difficulty. It is desired to separate from among these 
the duplicates for distribution to the colleges and schools throughout the country, 
and an attempt has been made to accomplish this, but it has been found practically 
impossible. 

The great collection of alcoholic fishes (the result in part of the explorations of the 
Fish Commission), the most extensive in America, and one of the most extensive 
in the world, is stored in two basement rooms and only accessible with the greatest 
difficulty. Furthermore, the crowding of such a mass of alcoholic material in a 
small space is very dangerous, and in case of fire would lead to disastrous results. 
Properly equipped museums, like the British Museum in London, have a special 
fireproof building for collections of this kind, separate from other buildings, and 
provided with special devices for the prevention of fire. 

In addition to the storage within the fireproof buildings there are a number of 
sheds whose capacity is roughly estimated at 170,000 cubic feet, which are packed 
with valuable material, and in which most of the workshops are placed. Two of 
these are immediately south of the Smithsonian building, another at the southeast 
corner of the Museum building, two others to the southwest of the old Armory build- 
ing, and another, temporarily hired, halfway between the Museum and the Capitol. 
Until 1888 two floors of the old Armory building were used for the storage of Museum 
material. It then became necessary to give up one floor to accommodate the increas- 
ing necessities of the Fish Commission, and in 1894 to give it up entirely to the Com- 
mission. At that time an appropriation was made to rent storage rooms in the city. 
Suitable storage rooms can not be rented; we have had to move twice and are now 
being forced to a third move. These moves are destructive and expensive. 

The two sheds adjoining the Armory building are getting old and some of the 
timbers are rotting away. They can not be repaired because there is no place to put 
the material they contain while the work is being done, and they are so crowded 
that temporary readjustments for this purpose are not possible. 
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All of the wooden storage sheds are in constant danger from destruction by fire. 
This is a matter especially serious in connection with two long sheds near the Smith- 
sonian building. In his report to the Regents, presented to Congress in 1894, Secre- 
tary Langley made an earnest appeal for relief in the following words: 

“*T have the assurance of experts that a fire communicated to these rooms would 
sweep through the entire length of the building, and although the building itself is 
fireproof as against any ordinary danger, it may well be doubted whether any of the 
collections therein exhibited can be regarded as safe if the rooms immediately below 
should be exposed to so peculiarly severe a conflagration as would be caused by the 
ignition of these large quantities of inflammable material. Besides this, these wooden 
sheds, which (as I have already intimated) are used not only for storerooms, but for 
workshops, for the preservation of specimens, and also as sheds for the carpenters, 
are likewise liable to cause serious losses should a fire be kindled in any of them, 
and all of these, I repeat, are immediately under the windows of the Smithsonian 
building. 

‘Tn a report recently submitted by one of the inspectors of the Association of Fire 
Underwriters, in response to a request from me for a statement as to what insurance 
rates would be fixed upon the sheds in question, the Smithsonian building is referred 
to as an undesirable risk, owing solely to the presence of all this inflammable mate- 
rial underneath and in the adjoining sheds, on which latter insurance can not be 
placed for less than $40 per $1,000. This is, I am informed, nearly ten times the 
rate which would be charged on an ordinary warehouse. The chief danger, how- 
ever, is not to the sheds themselves or their contents, but to the adjoining collec- 
tions, which, without reference to their scientific interest but merely to their intrinsic 
value, represent a very large sum of money.” 

The result of all this crowding and lack of facility for work is that what is accorn- 
plished for public education by the Museum requires unnecessary and unusual effort, 
and that the fullest results are not realized from the appropriations which are made 
for this branch of the public service. 

Another result is that the value of the collections, the property of the nation, is 
not increasing as rapidly as it would otherwise do. The amount of valuable mate- 
rial presented and bequeathed to the Museum is not as great as it seemed likely to 
be afew years ago. Nothing which is offered is refused, but the authorities of the 
Museum do not feel at liberty to ask for gifts when they can not assure the givers 
that they can be suitably cared for; and persons having collections to give, being 
aware of the lack of room, naturally prefer to place their gifts in institutions where 
there is room to receive them. 

Notwithstanding these hindrances to the Museum’s progress, the increment from 
legitimate sources, especially from the various Departments of the Government, 
which are required by law to deposit their accumulations here, was during the year 
1895 about 127,000 specimens. In 1894 the accessions were more numerous, the 
total exceeding 171,000. This large increase was in part at least due to the fact that 
a large number of collections were acquired at the close of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. These were almost without exception collections which had been pre- 
pared by foreign exhibitors with the Smithsonian Institution in mind as the ultimate 
place of deposit. 

It would have been possible to have obtained an immense number of specimens 
on this occasion, but it was deemed proper to refrain from efforts in this direction, 
not only because of the considerations just referred to but also on account of the 
desire of the people of Chicago to retain such objects in their own city as a begin- 
ning toward a great civic museum which might serve as a permanent memorial of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. It has always been the policy of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to encourage the development of such institutions throughout the 
United States, and to assist in developing them, and on this account many proffers 
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of specimens were declined, with the recommendation that they be offered to the 
Chicago museum, and, so far as it was possible to do so, the attention of exhibitors 
who had collections to dispose of was directed toward that institution. 

A census of the number of specimens now contained in the various departments 
of the Museum shows that the total is about 3,500,000, almost all of which have 
been acquired by gift, in exchange for other specimens, or as an equivalent for 
publications. 


On April 14, 1896, Senator Morrill proposed his bill (Senate No. 
698 as amended) as an amendment to the sundry civil bill for 1897, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. He spoke 
upon the measure in the Senate on April 16, prefacing his remarks as 
follows: 


Mr. President, when the Smithsonian Institution, designed for ‘‘the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men,’’ was put into practical operation, it was discov- 
ered that a national museum would be a large contributor to the great purpose of 
the founder, and that the nation was destitute of such an institution. The Smith- 
sonian building accordingly early began to be temporarily crowded with many gifts 
and objects of rare value, and subsequently a separate building for a museum was 
found to be indispensable. Patronized as was this collateral enterprise of the Smith- 
sonian by the Government, through many of its Executive Departments, and guided 
by the Smithsonian Institution in a scientific and educational direction, as well as in 
the practical diffusion of knowledge, it was sure to become an important but inex- 
pensive institution of public education, with a constantly increasing collection of 
important materials worthy to be intrusted to the custody of a national museum, 
where they might be forever preserved and thus increase in value with every 
succeeding generation. 


His closing words were significant and prophetic: 


The additional building now earnestly sought will be equal to the preservation 
and exhibition of a very large amount of accumulated material now unhappily 
stored away, and will also provide some space for future accumulations that should 
not longer be neglected. 

The agents of great museums abroad are reported to be regularly employed here, 
with authority to purchase any American curios and antiquities, and in some direc- 
tions they are supposed to have already obtained better specimens for exhibition 
than have been left for us to find. z 

The New World, of which the United States forms so important a part, in its 
prairies and mountains, hills and forests, with their extensive minerals, rocks and 
marbles, lakes and rivers, with the animals, game, birds, and fish, the story of the 
prehistoric race, the legends of the Indian tribes, as well as the notable modern 
history and life of the present inhabitants, all seem to have distinctive features of 
their own which belong almost exclusively to the western half of the globe dis- 
covered by Columbus. This vast and comparatively ungathered continental field, 
with its abounding American treasures, should be harvested by our National Museum 
and not surrendered to the more diligent foreign explorers to adorn and enrich only 
European museums. 

As long as it shall be conducted by the Smithsonian Institution its broad non- 
partisan reputation as a national museum of the highest character will not be likely 
ever to be disputed or impeached. 

While this additional building, with its additional story and cellar, will more than 
double the capacity of the present museum, it is probable as the years go by that it 
will be necessary to keep step with the research, progress, and record of the Ameri- 
can people, and as early as 1926, when our population will be not less than 140,000,000, 
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it may be expected that another and grander building in the rear of the Smithsonian, 
facing on south B street and connecting the two wings, will be required to mark and 
illustrate the age. 


On April 25, 1896, in the absence of Senator Morrill, Senator George 
Gray, also a Smithsonian Regent, moved the amendment to the a 
civil bill, saying in support of the measure that— 


The Senator from Vermont is one of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

I also have the honor to be one of that body, and I know something in that way of 
the necessities for the building provided for in this amendment. There is a large 
amount of exceedingly valuable scientific material which is housed there in temporary 
wooden sheds, exposed to the peril of conflagration, and which would entail if it were 
destroyed incalculable loss, not only upon the Government of the United States, but 
upon the scientific world. There are matters there now thus insecurely housed that 
could not be replaced. We all know what a credit the Smithsonian Institution is to 
the country and to the science of the country. There is no department of the Goy- 
ernment that is better conducted, more conscientiously administered in all of its 
branches, and from which there are so many benefits, direct and indirect, diffusing 
themselves among all the people of the country. 


The amendment was then agreed to by the: Senate, but the House 
- disagreed, and on May 21 the Senate receded from its amendment. 
Although the bill was again introduced in the Senate at the beginning 
of the second session of the Fifty-fourth Congress (January 23, 1897), 
the subject obtained no further consideration. 

In 1897 several expedients were suggested for the relief of the 
national collections, none of which had relation to the contemplated 
new building. In January of that year inquiries made by the House 
Committee on Appropriations were replied to by Secretary Langley 
as follows: 


I have delayed this reply till I could consult a trustworthy architect as to whether 
the walls of the Museum building would bear the additional strain if other stories 
were added. It appears to be his opinion that the cost of enlarging the present 
structure by additional height would not be warranted by the result, and that the 
gain in exhibition space would be largely offset by its loss below from the interfer- 
ence with light. 

As regards your inquiry about the building known as the Army Medical Museum, 
I have to say that this is located at the corner of Seventh and B streeets southwest, 
and covers about 21,000 square feet of ground. The center building on B street is 
112 feet in length and 54 feet 8 inches in width, exclusive of ornamental and other 
projections. It has a basement, and is three full stories in height. A fourth story 
is over the main entrance on B street. The structure is flanked by two wings on 
each side, 60 by 131 feet, with basement. The heights of the stories are as follows: 
Basement, 11 feet; first story, 15 feet; second story, center building, 14 feet, wings, 
32 feet; third story, center building, 13 feet; fourth story, center building, extends 
to the roof. The total floor space, if the floor were completed at the third story, 
would be nearly 90,000 square feet, including the basement, and though all the 
building as now arranged is not adapted to museum exhibition purposes, it could 
be used so as to be a very great help. 


At a meeting of the Regents on January 27, 1897, the Secretary 
announced that he had been asked by the Joint Committee on the 
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Library what the National Museum had which would serve to decorate 
the new Library building, whereupon it was resolved— 

That in the opinion of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution it will 
not be expedient or wise to interfere with the integrity of the National Museum by 
lending, for the decoration of the Library building, any of the articles or property 
now. in its care. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, February 1, on the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Charles D. Walcott, in his capacity as Director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, it was resolved— 

That the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution look with favor upon 
the proposition to establish a museum of practical and industrial geology in the 
neighborhood of the National Museum. 

It has, however, since been arranged that this special feature shall 
remain a part of the National Museum. 

In his report for 1898, as Acting Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the National Museum, Doctor Walcott discussed as follows the neces- 

‘ sity for a new building: 


The present National Museum building was erected with the view of covering the 
largest amount of space with the least outlay of money. In this respect it may be 
considered a success. It is, in fact, scarcely more than the shadow of such a massive, 
dignified, and well-finished building as should be the home of the great national 
collections. There is needed at once a spacious, absolutely fireproof building of 
several stories, constructed of durable materials, well lighted, modern in equipment 
and on such a plan that it can be added to as occasion demands in the future. A 
site for such a building is already owned by the Government; only the building 
needs to be provided for. What the Capitol building is to the nation, the Library 
building to the National Library, the Smithsonian building to the Smithsonian 
Institution, the new museum building should be to the National Museum. * * * 

The growth of the U. 8. National Musuem was rapid under the successful charge 
of the late Dr. G. Brown Goode. When the character of the building and the funds 
available for its maintenance are considered, it compares favorably with any modern 
museum. It has received large collections from the scientific departments of the 
Government, and through private contribution (with some additions by purchase 
and exchange), all of which have been accommodated as well as could be in the 
inadequate laboratories, storerooms, and exhibition space. The galleries just com- 
pleted have added 16,000 square feet of floor space, which will help to a certain 
extent to relieve the crowded condition of the exhibition halls and courts below. 
As an illustration of the present conditions and the necessity for more room, atten- 
tion is called to the anthropological collections, which illustrate the development 
and progress of man and his works. If the material now in the possession of the 
Government in this department should be properly placed on exhibition, it would 
occupy the entire space in the present Museum building. The great collections in 
zoology, botany, economic geology, general geology, and paleontology should be 
entirely removed and placed in a building properly constructed for their study and 
exhibition. 

In the present building there is a great deficiency in laboratory facilities. Cura- 
tors and assistants are hampered for want of room in which to lay out, arrange, 
classify, mount, and label specimens. There should also be rooms in which students 
could bring together and compare various series of objects, and have at hand books 
and scientific apparatus. The present Museum building contains a few rooms suita- 
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ble for the purposes mentioned, but the majority have to be used as storerooms, 
laboratories, and offices, and are therefore too much crowded to serve in-any one 
of these capacities. Owing to the pressure for space, courts, halls, and galleries 
intended for exhibition purposes, both in the Smithsonian building and in the 
Museum building, are unavoidably occupied to a considerable extent as laboratories 
and storerooms. This lack of laboratory space is extremely detrimental to the 
interests of the Museum. 

Beyond six small basement rooms under two of the corner pavilions the present 
building has absolutely no provision in the way of basement or other rooms for the 
storage of collections which come in from day to day from Government field collect- 
ors or private donors, or such as are separated for distribution or held for the use of 
students. To remedy this defect many expedients have necessarily been resorted 
to, such as placing storage cases (faced with mahogany to make them presentable) in 
the exhibition halls, hiring storage rooms in private buildings, and filling up offices, 
entrances, staircase landings, and passageways not absolutely indispensable. The 
ingenuity which has been exercised in this direction by some of the curators is very 
great, and the annoyances that are daily endured in the interest of preserving the 
collections deserve notice. What is needed is a series of spacious fireproof basements 
for the less perishable objects, the collections preserved in alcohol, and the ordinary 
stores and tools, and equally spacious dry lofts and rooms for those collections and 
stores which require protection from dampness. 

The present Museum building, though large in extent, is overcrowded. It was 
built with the cheapest materials and under the cheapest system of construction. Its 
lack of architectural dignity and the indifferent character of the materials of which 
it is constructed give it the appearance of a temporary structure and tend to cheapen 
the effect of the really good cases and the very valuable collections which it contains. 
The visitor is everywhere confronted with rough walls, unfinished ceilings, and 
obtrusive trusses and supports. It should also be remembered that a considerable 
portion of the collections are still in the Smithsonian building, where the crowding 
is scarcely less than in the Museum building. 


The following are probably the last published remarks by Senator 
Morrill on the subject to which so much of his energy had been given. 
They were made at a meeting of the Board of Regents on January 26, 
1898: 

As some of you know, I have been urging a new Museum building for about ten 
years. The bills I have introduced have passed through the Senate several times, 
but never through the House. I may say now that I shall not live long enough to 
get the measure completed. It was heretofore contemplated that there should be a 
Museum building on the west of the Smithsonian building; in a position correspond- 
ing with the present Museum building, and these two were to be connected by a 
building on B street, thus making the largest museum in the country. I have now 
about decided to abandon that plan and try to secure the building on B street first. 
I merely state this in order to ascertain whether the change of plan is favored by the 
Board of Regents. 

The suggestion was adopted by the Board, but was subsequently 
abandoned when the present plans were started. 

The report upon the U. S. National Museum for 1901 contains the 
following condensed account of the condition and requirements of the 
collections, by the present assistant secretary in charge: 

Attention has repeatedly been called to the inadequacy of the present accommo- 
dations for the national collections. The Smithsonian building had become fully 
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occupied some twenty-five years ago, when the large contributions to the Govern- 
ment from exhibitors at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition led to the erection 
of the Museum building, completed in 1881. By 1883 this structure was also filled, 
and though numerous efforts have since been made to secure more ample quarters, 
all have met with failure. In 1888, 1890, and 1892 the Senate voted $500,000 for a 
new building, and in 1896, $250,000, but none of these measures was even considered 
in the House of Representatives. 

There has been no abatement in the number of collections received annually, but 
in fact a general increase from year to year, and a severe task has thus devolved 
upon the Museum authorities in arranging for their disposition. New specimens 
have constantly been added to the exhibition halls and storage rooms until both are 
overcrowded to the extent that in the one the objects, as a rule, can not be properly 
viewed by visitors, and in the other their classification has become impossible, and 
they are for the most part practically inaccessible for study. But so extensive have 
been the accessions that only a part could be disposed of in this manner, and it 
became necessary, several years ago, to resort to outside storage, which is now pro- 
vided for in an old wooden shed upon the Mall and in severa! rented buildings. 
None of these buildings is of fireproof construction, though they contain collections 
of great value and in large part not replaceable. They aiso lack facilities for the 
classification and arrangement of the specimens, which are packed away in shipping 
boxes, and for the time serve no purpose of any kind. 

The collections made by the Government surveys, of which the Museum is the 
legal custodian, can continue to be received and housed, as additional storage build- 
ings may be leased, if necessary, though the further provision of the law to make 
them at all times available for study and examination can no longer be carried out. 
The same applies to specimens obtained by purchase or exchange and to such dona- 
tions as are given without condition. The Museum is in fact being resolved into a 
mere storehouse of material which comes to it mainly without solicitation, and its 
larger purpose, while never lost sight of, is becoming more and more difficult to 
maintain. Its reserve or record collections in every branch should be so systemat- 
ically arranged that any specimens desired for study could immediately be found; 
the public exhibition should comprise the entire range of Museum subjects, and be 
installed effectively and without crowding, and there should be ample and well- 
appointed working quarters, in which all the activities of the establishment could 
be conveniently carried on. 

With the conditions as they now are, it is not to be wondered at that the National 
Museum lacks that character of support which has done so much for many other 
museums. Its donations are generally small and relatively unimportant. The 
possessors of large and valuable collections will not present them where they can 
not be at once displayed or well arranged. Such inducements can now rarely be 
offered here, but many of the larger museums elsewhere owe their principal growth 
to generous gifts from wealthy patrons of science and the arts. Specific men- 
tion could be made of several large collections which their owners would have 
preferred to place at the national capital, but which have been given to or deposited 
in other museums, because in Washington they would have to be packed away for 
an indefinite period, at great risk of injury and destruction. 

The amount of floor space occupied by the national collections is very much 
smaller than would appear to the casual-visitor. The two main buildings contain, 
in fact, only 195,486 square feet, to which the outside buildings, mostly rented, add 
43,203 square feet, making a total of 238,689 square feet. The latter are partly occu- 
pied by workshops, but are mainly used for the gross storage of specimens, and in no 
case for exhibition or for the arrangement in classified order of the reserve series. 

In London the subjects represented by the United States National Museum are 
distributed among several museums, such as the British Museum, leaving out the 
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Library, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Museum of Practical Geology, 
which now have an aggregate of 989,388 square feet of floor space, soon to be 
increased by 400,000 or 500,000 square feet in the new addition to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. In Berlin seven of the national museums relating to natural his- 
tory and the industrial arts possess some 575,000 square feet of area, and the new 
National History Museum of Vienna has over 350,000 square feet alone. In our own 
country, the American Museum of Natural History in New York City, which, when 
completed, will cover a ground area of over 53 acres, already has 356,800 square feet 
of floor space available. 

A study of the conditions in Washington has shown that to properly arrange the 
national collections and provide for the growth of perhaps fifteen or twenty years 
would require additional floor space to the extent of something like 400,000 or 
500,000 square feet. If this were obtained through the construction of a new build- 
ing having that amount of room, it would still be necessary to utilize both of the 
present buildings, and this seems the preferable course to pursue. 

The efforts of Senator Morrill, though so persistent and well 
directed, were not to bear their fruit, as he himself had intimated, 
until after his lamented death, and, in fact, there was to be a lapse of 
five years before the culmination of his wishes was definitely assured. 
His large share in the final result must not be forgotten. Four times 
did he secure a majority vote in the Senate, and his influence in the 
House is shown by the favorable consideration given his bills by the 
committees to which they were referred. His part, it is now recog- 
nized, was in the direction of educating, of impressing upon Congress 
the needs of the national collections, which he did by keeping the sub- 
ject continually alive for over ten years, through the frequent intro- 
duction of bills, the presentation of reports in which the requirements 
of the Museum were set forth in detail, and his own impressive 
remarks upon the floor. It came, therefore, to be not a question of 
whetber the Museum should have additional and more worthy quarters, 
but rather one of finance; could the necessary funds, in the opinion of 
Congress, be granted for the purpose ? 

Accordingly, the following request, which appeared in the Book of 
Estimates for 1903, occasioned no surprise: 

Plans for additional fireproof building, National Museum: For the preparation, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, of preliminary 
plans for an additional fireproof building for the United States National Museum, to 
be erected on the Mall between Ninth and Twelfth streets west, including the 
expense of collecting necessary data, said plans and such recommendations thereon 
as the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution may deem necessary to be transmitted 
to Congress at its next regular session, five thousand dollars, to be immediately 
available. 

Note accompanying estimate.—In 1879 Congress appropriated $250,000 for the erec- 
tion of a building to meet the urgent needs of the National Museum. The structure 
then put up, and completed within the appropriation, was practically only a large 
storehouse, with few of the facilities demanded by,a large museum, and was at the 
time expected to fill but a temporary want. It has in fact, however, been made to 
serve a most useful purpose and should continue so to do, but its accommodations 
have in all respects been long outgrown. By 1885 its exhibition halls and storage 
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CONGRESS ON JANUARY 23, 1903. 


TENTATIVE FLOOR PLAN (A) FOR THE NEW BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL Museum, SUBMITTED TO 
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rooms were already filled; by 1890 they were in a congested condition. Since then 
it has been necessary to lease temporary quarters for the incoming collections, these 
quarters being increased from year to year until they now hold as much in quantity 
as the Museum building itself. In these places the collections are in constant dan- 
ger from fire, and being etored in packing cases, are subject to deterioration. 

The National Museum is constantly in receipt of large and important collections 
from private sources, which add to its wealth of treasures. The collections are 
mainly, however, the product of the Government surveys, obtained at great cost and 
constituting the material records of all national explorations. They are, therefore, 
practically not replaceable. All collections from these sources were by Congressional 
acts of 1846 and 1879 committed to the custody of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
provision for their scientific classification and arrangement. Under the conditions 
existing it becomes impossible to carry out either the spirit or the letter of the law. 
It is recommended that the sum of $5,000 be appropriated for the preparation. of 
plans for a new Museum building. 

Certain tentative sketch plans had previously been prepared, in 
order to indicate to the Regents the general style and approximate size 
of a building which it was thought would best meet the requirements. 
The cost of such a building in stone was estimated at from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000. The matter was discussed with the Committees on 
Appropriations of both Houses of Congress, the Secretary and others 
appearing before them in support of the measure. A definite sum for 
the cost of the building had not been fixed, nor were the tentative 
plans considered as entirely appropriate to be followed. It was 
explained that the amount named in the estimate was required to per- 
mit of a more careful study of the conditions, and that the plans to 
be prepared would embody only the actual needs. The item was not 
reported by the House committee, but passed the Senate with a clause 
limiting the cost of the building to $2,500,000. In conference, how- 
ever, this limit was reduced to $1,500,000, the bill as passed, in con- 
nection with the sundry civil act for 1903, being as follows: 

Plans for additional building, National Museum: For the preparation, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, of preliminary plans for an 
additional fireproof steel-frame brick and terra cotta building, to cost not exceeding 
one million five hundred thousand dollars, for the United States National Museum, 
to be erected, when appropriated for, on the Mall, between Ninth and Twelfth 
streets west, said plans when completed to be transmitted by the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution to Congress, five thousand dollars. 


The preliminary plans called for by the above act were completed 
during the following winter and on January 22, 1903, they were pre- 
sented, together with an explanatory report, to a special committee of 
the Board of Regents, appointed the previous year, ‘‘to represent to 
Congress the pressing necessity of additional room for the proper 
exhibition of specimens belonging to the National Museum.” This 
committee, consisting of the six Congressional Regents, namely, Sen- 
ators O. H. Platt, S. M. Cullom, and F. M. Cockrell, and Represgenta- 
tives R. R. Hitt, Robert Adams, jr., and Hugh A. Dinsmore, after 
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a full discussion, passed the following resolution, which was subse- 
quently transmitted to Congress: 


That under the limitations of the law the committee hereby report to Congress 
Plan B for a new National Museum building as the best obtainable for the amount 
mentioned; but in the judgment of the committee the larger plan, A, is believed 
to be the one which should be adopted, and we therefore ask that Congress shall 
make the appropriation for it instead of for the smaller plan. 


On January 23, 1903, the plans and report were transmitted to Con- 
gress and printed as Document No. 314, House of Representatives, 
Fifty-seventh Congress, second session. The arguments presented in 
the report have practically all been set forth in previous pages of this 
paper, and therefore only such extracts need .. ,uoted here as relate 
to the plans and to the questions directly concerning their preparation. 
Of the plans themselves only two are given, one, marked ‘‘A,” show- 
ing the outlines of the entire building as then designed, the other, 
marked ‘‘ B,” showing the half of the building, which it was estimated 
could be erected for the sum of $1,500,000, the limit of cost first 
established. Following are the extracts from the report prepared by 
the assistant secretary in charge of the Museum: 


The plan contemplates a rectangular building about 486 feet front by about 345 
feet deep and about 80 feet high including the basement. The building is designed 
for four floors, and will afford about 400,000 square feet of floor space, the first and 
second floors to be used for exhibition, the basement and upper floor for storage, 
workrooms, and other purposes necessary to the conduct of a museum. It could be 
erected in substantial form as a fireproof building for a sum not exceeding $3,000,000. 

The plan has been designed in such a manner that approximately one-half of the 
building could be constructed at once, presenting the appearance of a completed 
building and suitable for the Museum needs. This half would consist of the main 
or south wing and the middle wing, and is exhibited in a separate drawing. Whilst 
it would in no way provide for the growth of the Museum, it would relieve the 
present congested condition of the exhibition halls, render possible a proper classifi- 
cation of the reserve collections, and remove the necessity of employing any rented 
buildings. 

The plan of the building has been drawn after a study of all important existing 
museums, both in this country and abroad, and embodies their useful features and 
avoids defects which have been revealed in the course of time. It is expected that, 
should this building be authorized, it would be superior for museum purposes to any 


’ building in this country or abroad, and it is respectfully recommended that the sum 


of $1,500,000 be appropriated for the construction of substantially so much of the 
building as is exhibited in Plan B. 
* * + * * * * 

The National Museum occupies the building erected for its use in 1881, the greater 
part of the Smithsonian building, parts of three detached buildings on the Mall, and 
several rented buildings south of B street SW. The area represented, together with 
the general use to which the several floors of the larger buildings and each of the 
smaller buildings are devoted, is shown in the following table: 


Smithsonian building: Square feet. 
Basement (mainly storage and heating plant) .....°..........- 11, 778 
Ground floor (mainly exhibition halls) -...........- adegnsasel 17, 372 


Second floor (mainly workrooms) .................-.--..----- 6, 587 
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Square feet. 
Third floor (mainly exhibition) ..................-..-.-..-.-. 10, 889 
Upper part of north tower (workrooms and storage) .........- 2, 617 
East end (offices, shipping rooms, etc.) ..................-.--- 2, 755 
Museum building: 
Gallery floor (mainly exhibition) -...........--..--.-.-.----- 28, 986 
Central towers and pavilions (mainly workrooms, storage, offices, 
143, 488 
Outside buildings: 
Smithsonian stable (taxidermist’s workroom) ...............-.- 615 
Frame building on Smithsonian reservation (taxidermist’s and 
Frame building on Armory Square (storage of specimens)... -. 7,073 
Buildings at No. 431 Ninth street SW. (rented—storage of speci- 
Building No. 309 to 313 Tenth street SW. (rented—storage of 
specimens, preparators’ and mechanical workshops) . 6, 406 
Building No. 217 Seventh street SW. (rented—carpenter shops). 3, 655 
Building in rear of 915 Virginia avenue SW. (rented, paint and 
43, 208 
The allotments of space by subjects and by departments is as follows: 
By subjects: Square feet. 


Storage of reserve collections, scientific laboratories, and workrooms... 75, 468 
General and miscellaneous purposes, including mechanical workshops 
and storage, heating plant, library, lecture hall, public comfort, 


By departments: 

Anthropology, including ethnology, archeology, American history, and 

Biology, including zoology and botany...............--...-.--------- 72, 914 

Geology, including division of practical geology ................------ 36, 971 

General and miscellaneous purposes .................--.---------+--- 50, 524 


An inspection of the several buildings shows conditions which are exceedingly 
deplorable for the National Museum of a great country. Every branch is seriously 
hampered by the total inadequacy of the space assigned it, and the proper disposition 
of specimens long ago became impossible, with the result that year after year valu- 
able collections, often of large size, have had to be packed away in insecure rented 
buildings, where they are also inaccessible. While the Museum building is not ill 
adapted to exhibition purposes, it is much too small to serve the present needs. Its 
halls are overcrowded, the cases being generally placed so near together that two 
persons can scarcely pass between them and no effective view of their contents can 
be obtained. An increase in space of one-half to two-thirds at least would be nec- 
essary to properly display the present contents of these halls. 


one 
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Having practically no basement, the only space, available for the reserve storage, 
workrooms, and offices is the small rooms of the central towers and corner pavilions, 
except that some of the galleries designed for exhibition have from necessity been 
turned over to these purposes. In these quarters the specimens are packed almost 
solidly, in cases generally reaching to such a height as to make access to the upper 
ones extremely inconvenient. The workers have scarcely room in which to place 
their tables, and there is little space anywhere for the spreading out of specimens for 
purposes of study and classification or of preparation for exhibition. 

In the Smithsonian building, which was originally designed to be used only in 
small part for museum purposes, the conditions are similar. There are four exhi- 
bition halls, three used for zoology and one for prehistoric archeology. The latter, 
occupying the entire upper floor of the main building, has, through the loosening 
and fall of large areas of plaster from the ceiling, been pronounced unsafe and closed 
to the public until funds can be obtained for its repair and renovation. The large 
corresponding room on the ground floor has four galleries extending nearly its entire 
length, which some fifteen years ago were turned into work and storage quarters 
for several branches of zoology. They are overcrowded with cases and tables and 
are, moreover, extremely unhealthful places for the assistants stationed there because 
of the impure air arising from the exhibition floor below. 

In the basement is stored the greater part of the valuable alcoholic collection of 
the Museum, in a series of dark, damp rooms, wholly unsuited to the purpose, and 
where a great deal of work has to be carried on. The other workrooms and store- 
rooms in the Smithsonian building, besides two or three small ones on the main 
floor, are in the north tower, which is utilized for these purposes up to the height of 
the seventh story. It is scarcely necessary to explain that many of these rooms, all 
of which are very small, are inconvenient of access, and that specimens can be car- 
ried to and from them only with difficulty. 

Many of the activities of the Museum and much the greater part of its storage have 
for a long period had to be provided for in outside buildings, partly on the Mall and 
partly rented at an annual expense of over $4,000. The taxidermists are quartered 
in the upper part of the Smithsonian stable and in a temporary frame structure back 
of the Smithsonian building. On Armory square, adjoining the Fish Commission 
building, is an old, dilapidated wooden shed filled with specimens. On Ninth street 
SW. there is under lease a large area of land covered with wooden sheds containing 
an immense amount of valuable collections and much other Museum property. The 
greater part of the so-called Marsh collection of vertebrate fossils, which has been 
valued at above $150,000, is still stored in a rented building at Tenth street and Mary- 
land avenue, which also provides space for several preparators’ workshops. Two 
other rented buildings are likewise required to accommodate the extensive carpenter, 
paint, and glazing shops which are required for the making of furniture and for the 
repairs about the main buildings. 

In order to carry out the purposes for which it exists, the National Museum requires 
a greatly increased amount of space and that any additional space provided be better 
adapted to its wants than that now occupied. 

For the exhibition collectiéns a connected series of relatively large rooms or halls 
is needed to permit of the arrangement of the specimens and groups of specimens 
(many being of considerable size) in such manner as will best adapt them to the 
comprehension of the public and, by the avoidance of crowding, allow them to be 
viewed effectively. 

The record collections, commonly known as the reserve or study series, comprising 
the bulk of the material in most departments, while demanding such a convenient 
disposition as will insure the ready examination of specimens, require relatively less 
space than the exhibition collections, as they can be much more compactly arranged 
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in drawers and on shelves. Yet their extent is so great that the question of their 
accommodation is one of the most important ones for consideration. They have 
been mainly derived from the Government surveys of the past sixty years and rep-_ 
resent a very large expenditure of public money. 

For the activities of the Museum are needed many well-lighted and well-appointed 
rooms to serve as laboratories for classifying collections and for scientific research 
and as workshops for the preparation of specimens for study and for exhibition. It 
should be noted in this connection that the Museum is called upon to furnish work- 
rooms for several of the scientific bureaus, whose collections are partly studied there, 
and that, by a recent act of Congress, it is incumbent upon the Museum to provide 
facilities for such students and investigators from any part of the country as may 
choose to visit it for purposes of research. 

Finally, space must be provided for certain general and miscellaneous purposes, 
such as the mechanical workshops and storerooms, the heating plant, public-comfort 
rooms, the library, a lecture hall, the administrative offices, etc. 

An estimate of the amount of space needed has been reached by a careful consid- 
eration of the several requirements as set forth below, namely: 

(1) To relieve the present very congested condition of the exhibition halls. 

(2) To provide for the display of objects now in storage which are suitable and 
intended for public exhibition. : 

(3) Convenient and systematic storage for the vast reserve or record collections, 
which are now for the most part inaccessible for examination. 

(4) Suitable scientific laboratories, preparators’ workshops, etc. 

(5) The mechanical workshops required in making repairs to buildings and in the 
construction and repair of cases and other furniture and fixtures. 

(6) Offices necessary for administrative and other purposes common to all the 
branches of the Museum. 

(7) The space required for the heating plant, the library, a lecture hall, public- 
comfort rooms, and other miscellaneous purposes. 

(8) Provision for future growth. The limitation of cost fixed by the sundry civil 
appropriation act of June 28, 1902, prevents the carrying out of any extravagant 
views in this regard; and if the building erected have only the area contemplated by 
the plans submitted the National Museum will again be crowded and in need of 
room certainly before the end of another ten years and probably of five years. 

The growth of the Museum for a number of years past has been mainly through 
the receipt of material which by law it must receive and care for. The amount of 
material declined or diverted elsewhere during the last ten or fifteen years because of 
the lack of room would have occupied a very large proportion of the present exhi- 
bition space and have greatly increased the money value of the collections. The 
same conditions have prevented the Museum authorities. from soliciting large contri- 
butions, but with adequate facilities many extensive exhibits can be had for the 
asking. The department of arts and industries, the more practical side of the 
Museum, has perhaps suffered most from the lack of accommodations. Large exhibits 
have had to be removed to storage, and the growth of this most important and 
striking branch was necessarily stopped some time ago. It should be made here, as 
it has been in all the larger capitals of the world, one of the most important features 
of the national collections, and its increase, once stimulated, would go forward rap- 
idly and at relatively small expense, as generous donations might be expected from 
all quarters. 

Using the above topics as a basis for calculations, the, amount of space imme- 
diately required has been worked out for each of the departments. This information 
is summarized in the following table, which gives also for each subject the space 
now occupied. With regard to the present storage areas, it should be borne in mind 
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that much of the material is now compactly stored in packing boxes, and if trans- 
ferred to classified storage would spread out over many times the space. The depart- 
nents named are those under which the Museum is classified for convenience 
administration. 


Subject. 


Exhibition space: 


Department of anthropology, including ethnology, archeology, American 
58,790 | 184,000 

Department of biology, including zoology and botany..................-.---- 34,005 | 95,000 

Department of geology, including museum of practical geology .............. 19, 902 74, 000 

Laboratories, workrooms, and storage: 

38, 909 110, 000 


General and miscellaneous: 


Library, photographic laboratory, lecture hall, restaurant, public comfort, 


With regard to the space now occupied, there are certain areas which, for various 
reasons, should be abandoned, namely: 


Outside buildings on the Smithsonian reservation and Armory square, which 
have been used only as temporary expedients and are for the most part 
Space used for storage and some other purposes in the basement, in the upper 
part of the north tower, and at the east end of the Smithsonian building, 
being partly unsuitable and partly inaccessible (area) 


Deducting this area from the total area now occupied (238,689 square feet) leaves 
182,601 square feet as the amount of space now actually available and appropriate 
for the future needs of the Museum. Again, deducting this amount from the total — 
space named above as required for the Museum (670,000 square feet) leaves approx- 
imately 487,000 square feet to be provided for in a new building. The sum named 
in the sundry civil act of June 28, 1902 ($1,500,000) as the limit of cost for the pro- 
posed new building will not, however, permit of the erection by any method of 
construction of a building having that amount of space. 

Several plans have been drawn in an effort to reconcile the needs of the Museum 
with the limitation of cost proposed by Congress, but none successfully. The last 
plan, contemplating the smallest size of building that it has been judged advisable 
to recommend, is the one herewith presented. It represents a rectangular build- 
ing, having a frontage of about 486 feet, a depth of about 345 feet, not including 
projections, and a height above the ground at the front of about 70 feet. There will 
be two open courts. The building is designed to have four floors, inclusive of the 
basement (which will underlie the entire structure), and will afford about 400,000 
square feet of floor space. The first and second floors are intended to be used for 
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the public exhibition collections and the basement and upper floor for the reserve 
or record collections, workrooms, offices, and other general and miscellaneous pur- 
poses. This is an approximately equal division of the space between the public 
halls and the other requirements of the Museum. The plan shows entire simplicity 
of design, and has been drawn with reference to the use of brick and terra cotta in 
the construction of the outer faces, although stone could be substituted for these 
materials if so ordered. 

The interior arrangement above the basement is a combination of large and small 
halls, the three largest halls being lighted from above and having two series of gal- 
leries of sufficient width to permit of their being screened off and made into series of 
separate rooms for exhibition and other purposes. This arrangement has been 
adopted as practically furnishing the largest possible amount of well-lighted floor 
space in a building of the size proposed, and as presenting many other important 
advantages. It is felt that a building put up on these lines would in many, if not in 
all, respects prove superior for museum purposes to those of any existing museums, 
either at home or abroad. 

The cost of erecting a building in accordance with the plan submitted in a most 
simple though substantial manner has been estimated at about $3,000,000. The 
plan has been so designed, however, that approximately one-half the building can 
be constructed separately, with practically the appearance of a completed building 
and suited to the different kinds of museum requirements. This half would consist 
of the main or south wing and the middle wing, as represented in a separate draw- 
ing. While this part would not provide for future growth, it would relieve the 
present congested condition of the Museum, make outside storage unnecessary, and 
render possible a safe disposition and essentially convenient arrangement of the 
present collections. 

This half section of the building as planned could be erected for $1,500,000. 


At the hearing before the House Committee on Appropriations, on 
January 23, 1903, the question of legislation for the new building was 
thoroughly discussed. It was not doubted that half the building could 
be erected within the limit of $1,500,000 fixed by the act of the previ- 
ous year, and the entire building for not exceeding $3,000,000, but in 
either case the fronts would require to be constructed of brick and 
terra cotta. There was no objection to the use of these materials on 
the score of durability, but in view of the large size of the building, 
its conspicuous position, and the fact that it would be expected to rank 
among the prominent public structures at the capital, it was urged 
upon the committee that stone fronts would produce a more dignified 
effect, and that the change in this respect would not add extravagantly 
to the cost of the building. Estimates showed, in fact, that if stone 
were emplc7ed the entire building could be erected within the sum of 
$3,500,000, and one-half the building within $1,625,000. 

The matter was not reported to the House in any form, but in the 
Senate the granting of the full sum was favorably considered, and the 
bill as there passed was finally agreed to in conference as an item in 
the sundry civil act for the year ending June 30,1904. Itisas follows: 

Building for National Museum: To enable the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 


tion to commence thé erection of a suitable fireproof building with granite fronts, for 
the use of the National Museum, to be erected on the north side of the Mall, between 
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Ninth and Twelfth streets northwest, substantially in accordance with the Plan A, 
prepared and submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
under the provisions of the act approved June twenty-eighth, nineteen hundred and 
two, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Said building complete, including 
heating and ventilating apparatus and elevators, shall cost not to exceed three million 
five hundred thousand dollars, and a contract or contracts for its completion is hereby 
authorized to be entered into subject to appropriations to be made by Congress. 
The construction shall be in charge of Bernard R. Green, Superintendent of Build- 
ings and Grounds, Library of Congress, who shall make the contracts herein author- 
ized and disburse all appropriations made for the work, and shall receive as full 
compensation for his services hereunder the sum of two thousand dollars annually 
in addition to his present salary, to be paid out of said appropriations. 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents on March 12, 1903, the passage 
of the above act was announced, and it was resolved: 

That the Secretary, with the advice and consent of the chancellor and the chair- 
man of the executive committee, be authorized to represent the Board of Regents so 
far as may be necessary in consultation with Bernard R. Green, to whom the con- 
struction and contracts for the new Museum building are committed by Congress in 
the act making an appropriation for that purpose. 

Some little time was consumed in the preliminary arrangements, 
which included the selection of Messrs. Hornblower & Marshall, of 
Washington, as the architects of the building. They had made the 
first tentative sketches and the preliminary plans previously mentioned, 
and it may also be said that for a number of years they have acted 
for the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum in all matters 
requiring architectural advice. They have likewise recently visited 
many of the prominent museums of Europe, which has given them an 
invaluable experience in museum requirements. 

At the time of writing the general plans, showing the several floors 
and facades, are nearing completion. 


DESCRIPTION. 


It is impossible at the present time to describe more than the lead- 
ing features of this structure, since, though work upon the foundation 
has begun, the plans are not entirely completed. The building will 
be rectangular in shape, and faced with granite on all sides. It will 
have a length of 551 feet, a width of 318 feet, exclusive of projections, 
and a height of stonework above the basement floor of 77 feet. There 
will be four stories including the basement, which, beginning above — 
the level of the adjoining street, will be well lighted and entirely 
available for use. The main and second stories will contain the exhibi- 
tion collections, while the basement and upper story will be allotted to 
the many other requirements of a large museum. 

In a general way it nay be said that the building will consist pri- 
marily of a main part in the shape of a broad T, comprising three 
wide wings or sections diverging at right angles from a large rotunda 
at the southern or principal entrance. Ranges of narrower width, 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE NEW BUILDING FOR THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, WITH APPROACHES AND SURROUNDINGS. 
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_ one on each side and two at the north, will connect the three ends of 
the T or main sections so as to inclose two large open courts (each 128 
feet square), and thus complete the quadrangle. The two south sec- 
tions, which, with the rotunda, comprise the front part of the build- 
ing, will project slightly at each end beyond the walls of the side 
ranges. 

The new structure will be located on the north side of the Mall, in 
the so-called Smithsonian Park, about midway between Ninth and 
Twelfth streets, directly in front of the Smithsonian building, and with 
its center, like that of the latter, on the axis of Tenth street. While 
the main front and entrance will face southward, or toward the mid- 
dle of the park, there will also be a commodious entrance by way of 
the basement on the north, as an approach from Tenth street. The 
northern facade will be about 78 feet from the sidewalk of B street 
north, while the central projection thereof, containing the entrance, 
will reach about 25 feet nearer to the street. 

As the land rises rapidly southward from B street, it has been 
planned to have the basement floor slightly above the level of that 
street, but at the south the top of the basement will be nearly ona 
level with the ground. Suitable embankments will be built along the 
sides of the building, inclosing a broad area, which will also extend 
along the south front, thus making the basement equivalent to a full 
story for at least workroom, laboratory, storage, and heating purposes. 
Its height will be 14 feet. 

The first and second stories, intended for the public, will be 20 feet 
and 19 feet 5 inches high, respectively. The windows will measure 14 
feet 9 inches high in the first and 12 feet high in the second, the cor- 
responding ones in the two stories occupying the same embrasure, 
though separated by ornamental metal work. These windows will be 
about 114 feet wide, and the intervening wall space about 7 feet wide, 
giving a unit for the installation of exhibits of 18 feet 6 inches. 

The third story will be 12 feet in height, with windows about 7 feet 
high by 5 feet 3 inches wide, thus furnishing ample light for all the 
requirements of the laboratories and storerooms. In the three main 
sections of the building there will be still another low story above the 
last, suitable for the storage of dried specimens. 

The relatively small amount appropriated for this large building 
has demanded simplicity of design and the omission of all extrava- 
gant decoration. The lines and proportions have been so well planned, 
however, that the structure can not fail to be one of great dignity 
and beauty and a worthy addition to the public buildings in Wash- 
ington. The granite will be laid in ashlar courses, but the entrances 
will be worked up with a certain amount of elaborateness. A metal 
dome, with skylight, will cover the rotunda, and there will also be sky- 
lights a\ong the main roofs for lighting the large halls. 
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The rotunda at the south, or main, entrance will be about 116 feet 
syuare, and lighted entirely from above. It will connect directly 
with the three great halls, which are to be similar in character and 
of the same length and width, about 209 by 116 feet, all provided 
with galleries except at the inner ends adjoining the rotunda. The 
galleries along the sides will be 32 feet wide, leaving an interspace of 
50 feet width. This central or open part of the main halls will be 148 
feet long and reach to ceiling lights under the skylights, a distance 
of 60 feet, while the galleries and sides of the first story will receive 
their light from the large windows of the fronts and courts. The 
galleries of the second and third floors are intended to be entirely 
screened off from the central halls and treated as space that can be 
divided to suit the requirements. The space under the galleries may 
be treated in the same way or left open, as circumstances may dictate. 

The remainder of the building, consisting of the ranges on the east, 
west, and north, will be 55 feet in interior width and have solid floors, 
one above the other, their light being entirely obtained from windows. 

The main and second floors will, as before stated, be used wholly 
for the public exhibition collections, while the upper floor will be 
divided into laboratories and storage rooms for the reserve collections. 
The basement will have the same dimensions as the first floor, but 
under the main halls it will require to be lighted artificially. The side 
areas will be of sufficient width for teams, which may enter the build- 
ing at both ends of the south front. One of the south wings of the 
basement will be utilized for the boilers, power plant, mechanical 
workshops, etc.; the other, as well as the ranges, probably for labora- 
tories and for the storage of specimens in such lines as can best be 
accommodated there, though some parts of the ranges may be availed 
of for exhibition purposes. 

The northern entrance will be by way of the basement, into a large 
vestibule with elevators and stairways. There will also be passage- 
ways leading in all three directions, the central one communicating 
directly with a small lecture hall occupying the center of the middle 
section of the basement. On each side of this hall will be a series of 
small rooms, some of which can be used for committee meetings. 

The net floor area of the building will be about 411,374 square feet, 
or about 9.44 acres, subdivided as follows: Basement and main floor, 
each about 116,732 square feet; second and third floors, each about 
88,955 square feet. 


FLOOR SPACE OCCUPIED BY THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


The following is a detailed statement of the space occupied by the 
Museum on January 1, 1904, arranged mainly in explanation of the 
plans of the two principal existing buildings (Plates 24 and 29). Fig- 
ures are also given for the outside buildings, but the plans for these 
are omitted as being unimportant. 
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Nationa, Museum Buripine. 
EXHIBITION HALLS AND GALLERIES. 
North hall. 
American history (102 feet 6 inches by 62 feet 4 inches) .............. 
East hall. 


Floor: Technology (102 feet 2 inches by 62 feet 4 inches).............- 
North gallery: Materia medica (75 feet 6 inches by 14 feet) ........... 1, 057 
East gallery: Herbarium (38 feet by 7 feet 6 inches)...............-.-- 282 
South gallery: Herbarium (86 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches) -....-- 


South hall. 
Floor: Mammals (102 feet 1 inch by 62 feet 5 inches) ................- 
Galleries: Mammals (212 feet 8 inches by 14 feet; 17 feet 3 inches by 


North gallery: Ethnology, Indo-Pacific region (86 feet 9 inches by 13 
South gallery: Historic religions (86 feet 9 inches by 13 feet 9 inches) .. 1, 194 


Floor: (900 inches by 62 feet 3 inches)..........-- 3, 929 
Galleries: 9 inches by 10 feet 3 inches) ..........-- 2, 150 cam 


Southeast court. 


Floor: Fossil vertebrates (63 feet 1 inch by 63 feet 1 inch) ............ 
North and east galleries: Fossil invertebrates (105 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 


Floor: Applied geology (63 feet 1 inch by 63 feet 1 inch) ............. 
Gallery: Applied geology (211 feet 4 inches by 10 feet 3 inches) ....... 2, 166 


Northwest court. 


Floor: Ethnology, Pueblo tribes (63 feet 2 inches by 62 feet 3 inches) . 3,931 
Gallery: Ethnology, Central and South America, Philippine Islands; 
basketry (209 feet 10 inches by 10 feet 3 inches).................... 2, 151 


East-north range. 
Lecture hall (89 feet 4 inches by 49 feet 7 inches) ...................--....- 
4 Partly used for classified storage and laboratory purposes, as noted. 


6, 388 
—— 8,873 
6, 371 
—— 9, 540 
Floor: Ethnology, Eastern Hemisphere (102 feet 6 inches by 62 feet a 
4 inches) 6, 398 
—— 9,077 
Rotunda, 
156 
Northeast court. a 
South and west galleries: Fossil plants (105 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 3 te 
inches) 
—— 6,145 
Southwest court. ne 
— 6,082 = 
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Northeast range. 
Square feet. 
Floor: Water transportation (63 feet 2 inches by 49 feet 10 inches).....-...- 3, 148 
Southeast range. 
Floor: Reptiles and fishes (63 feet 1 inch by 49 feet 11 inches)....... 3, 149 
Second floor: Herbarium (63 feet 1 inch by 19 feet 6 inches).......-.. 1, 230 
Second floor: Biological survey, mammal storage (63 feet 1 inch by 
6, 297 
East-south range 


Floor: Comparative anatomy (89 feet 6 inches by 49 feet 10 inches) .. 4, 463 
Gallery: Storage, fossil vertebrates and invertebrates (1,394 feet), 


insects (598 feet), (165 feet 2 inches by 12 feet)...............-..- 1, 992 
West-south range. 
Floor: Systematic geology (89 feet 6 inches by 49 feet 10 inches)... .. 4, 463 
Gallery: Storage, geology (598 feet), paleobotany (1,394 feet), (165 
6, 455 
Southwest range. 
Floor: Minerals and gems (63 feet 1 inch by 49 feet 11 inches)... .-... 3, 149 
South gallery: Minerals, storage (37 feet 11 inches by 12 feet) ....... 455 
North and east galleries: Anthropological laboratory (101 feet by 12 
— 4,816 
Northwest range. 
Floor: Ethnology, Eskimo and Northwest coast tribes (63 feet 2 inches 
by 49 feet 10 inches) ......- 3, 147 
Gallery: Library (49 feet 10 inches by 12 feet 3 inches) ............. 610 
3, 757 
West-north range. 
Floor: Ethnology, Eastern and Great Plains tribes (89 feet by 49 feet 
South and west galleries: Library (114 feet 5 inches by 12 feet 1 inch). 1, 383 
East gallery: History, storage (49 feet 7 inches by 12 feet linch).... 598 
6, 393 


TOWERS AND PAVILIONS. 


North tower. 
First floor: 
Main entrance (25 feet 8 inches by 13 feet). ...........-.....----- 334 
Second floor: 
Third floor: 


2, 892 
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First floor: 


Storage of supplies 
Technology, office 


First floor: 
. Head curator of biology, offices 
Comparative anatomy, laboratory 
Invertebrate paleontology, laboratory 
Second floor: 

Paleobotany, laboratories 

Invertebrate paleontology, laboratories 
Third floor: 

Paleobotany, laboratories 


First floor: 
Head curator of anthropology, offices 
Ethnology, laboratories 


Historic archeology and religions, laboratory 

Third floor: 

Ethnology, laboratory 


First floor: 
Mammals, laboratories and storage 
Birds’ eggs, laboratory and storage 


Ethnology, laboratory 
Materia medica, laboratory 
Reptiles and batrachians, laboratories and storage 


301 
Square feet. 4 
Second floor: 
Third floor: i 
— 3,753 
South tower. ; 
523 
—— 2,729 
West tower. 
Second floor: 
249 
132 
132 
—— 2,606 
Northeast pavilion. 
Second floor: 4 
Third floor: | ee 
Basement: 
Mammals, storage, alcoholic and dry ..............-------------- 1,227 — 
—— 6,277 
— 
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Southeast pavilion. 
First floor: Square feet. 
Insects, laboratory and storage (Lepidoptera) ................-- 900 
Second floor 
Insects, laboratories and storage. 1, 183 
110 
Third floor: 
Fourth floor: : 
— 5,508 
South ‘li 
First floor: 
Fossil invertebrates, laboratories and storage .................-- 784 
Geology, laboratories and storage. 864 
Second floor 
Head curator of geology, offices 397 
Geology, laboratories and storeroom .........-.--.------------- 1, 210 
Third floor: 
Basement: 
2, 436 
—_ 9,948 
Northwest pavilion 
First floor: 
Administrative assistant, offices ...................-..-.--.---- 872 
Second floor: 
Third floor: 
Office of correspondence and documents. .......-.--------------- 1, 320 
Basement: 
Storage, electrotypes of publications ........-.......---.-------- 766 
Storage, miscellaneous supplies 6, 
Total floor space in towers and pavilions. .........-...-.----------- 40, 293 
103, 195 


Total floor and gallery apace cc 


Ss 


10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14. | 
15. 1 
( 
18. 
19. ] 
20. I 
26. C 
27. Iz 
28. Fi 
29. M 
30. M 
31 and 
| 
33. Bii 
34. Me 
35. (Si 
| 36. Off 
37. Bir 
38. Ma 
@The 
Total floor space in building << 
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SmirHsoniAn Bui.pina. 
PARTS OCCUPIED BY THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Basement. 
@1. (International exchanges. ) Square feet. 
. (International exchanges. ) 


6. Electrical storage and connections. 
8. (Smithsonian Institution. ) 


Corridor between 12 and 14. Fishes, alcoholic storage. ................ 

13. Mollusks, dry and alcoholic storage ..................---.2----0--0-es 
Corridor between 13 and 15. Marine invertebrates, alcoholic storage - . . 

15. 16, and 17. Marine invertebrates, alcoholic storage....................- 
Corridors between 16, 17, and 18. Fishes, alcoholic storage ............ 


‘ First floor. 
24. Game animals and archzology, exhibition hall (stairway hall) ......... 742 
25. Birds, exhibition hall (200 feet 4 inches by 49 feet 11 inches). (The 
exhibition cases of mollusks occupy 739 square feet through the cen- 


1, 021 
675 
382 
606 
63 
358 
384 
353 

270° 
460 
270 
695 

1, 498 
626 

1, 195 


26. Children’s room, exhibition hall (25 feet 4 inches by 22 feet 8 inches)... 574 
27. Insects, exhibition hall (60 feet by 37 feet)...................-.------- 2, 220 
30. Marine invertebrates, exhibition hall (66 feet 7 inches by 34 feet 9 

Second floor. 

31 and 32. Mollusks, laboratory, and storage, two main galleries and one end 

33. Birds, laboratory, and storage, one main gallery and one end gallery.... 1, 325 
34. Marine invertebrates, laboratory, and storage, one main gallery ........ 1, 216 
35. (Smithsonian Institution, storage of instruments. ) 


@The numbers refer to the floor plans of the building (Plates 28 and 29), exclusive 
of the eastern end, which is mostly used by the Smithsonian Institution for adminis- 


trative purposes, the library, exchange service, etc. 
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Square feet. 


Third floor. 


41. Prehistoric archeology, exhibition hall (200 feet by 49 feet 7 inches).... 9, 916 
42. (Smithsonian Institution, former Regents’ room. ) 


44, 45, and 46. Prehistoric archeology, laboratory ...........------------- 775 
North tower, upper floors. 

47-53, and 56. Mollusks, laboratories, and storage ..............----------- 1, 372 
54 and 55. Marine invertebrates, storage ........ 266 

57-62. These rooms constitute the five upper stories of the north tower and 


South tower, upper floors. 


The floors above the old Regents’ room are used by the Institution mainly 
for the storage of publications. 


East end.¢ 


67. Documents, storage, and shipping rooms .......-.---.----.------------ 7 
Ovrstipe 
Frame building on reservation south of Smithsonian buicding. 
Square feet. 
Mammal taxidermists’ workroom ..............-..-----.----------- 1, 060 
Natural History Laboratory on reservation west of Smithsonian building. 
Bird taxidermists’ workroom, second floor ...........------.-------------- 615 


Frame shed on Armory square adjacent to Bureau of Fisheries (entirely used for storage). 


Anthropology: Square feet. 

5, 

Biology: 

Geology: 

Three buildings on Smithsonian and Armory reservations. .......---- 9, 088 


«'These numbers are not given on the plans. 
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Buildings at 431 Ninth street SW. (rented). (One brick building, several frame sheds, 
and «a large uncovered area entirely used for storage.) 


Anthropology: Square feet. ° 
American history ............- 60 
—— 6,500 
Biology: 
3, 742 
Geology: 
3, 456 
Superintendence: 
Building at Tenth street and Maryland avenue SW. (rented). 
Anthropology: 
1, 102 
Biology: 
Comparative anatomy, workroom ....................---- 706 
Comparative anatomy, 216 
Geology: ‘ 
Economic geology, workroom ...............-..------.---- 305 
Fossil vertebrates, workroom .................----------- 1, 166 
—— 3,053 


Building at 217 Seventh street SW. (rented). 


Carpenter shop on all three floors ..................---2---seeeeeee 3, 387 
Anthropological workroom (model making). 268 


Building in rear of 915 Virginia avenue SW. (rented). 
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TOTAL FLOOR AREA OCCUPIED BY THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Square feet 

Three buildings on Smithsonian and Armory reservations... ..............- 9, 088 


U.S. Nationa Museum. 
ALLOTMENTS OF SPACE, ARRANGED BY SUBJECTS, JANUARY 1, 1904. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Exhibition halls. 

Ethnology: Square feet. 
Eskimo and Northwestern tribes ...............-..-..-.ceeeeeee 3, 147 

—— 19, 686 

Offices, laboratories, workrooms, and storage. 

Laboratories and classified storage: 
Historic archeology and religions................-...---.---.--- 249 

—— 5,013 
Gross storage: 
—— 12, 227 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY. 
Exhibition halls. 
742 
—— 33,177 
Offices, laboratories, workrooms, and storage. ; 
Laboratories and classified storage: 
31,507 
Preparators’ workrooms: 
Gross storage: 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY. 


| 
| 
Mineralogy 3, 149 
Vertebrate f 3, 979 
Invertebrate 1, 083 : a 
Fossil plants 1, 083 
—— 19,902 : 
| 
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Offices, laboratories, workrooms, and storage. 
Square feet 
Laboratories and classified storage: 
— 9,970 
Preparators’ workrooms: 
1,471 
Gross storage: 
5, 231 


ADMINISTRATION, GENERAL WORKSHOPS AND STORAGE, AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


Offices: 
872 
Correspondence and documents .............--------------++---- 1, 320 
424 

—_ 6,506 

Heating plants: 


ae 
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PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR, NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 
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PLATE 26. 
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PLAN OF GALLERY AND SECOND FLOOR, NATIONAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 
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STUDIES OF THE MUSEUMS AND KINDRED INSTITUTIONS OF 
NEW YORK CITY, ALBANY, BUFFALO, AND CHICAGO; NOTES ° 
ON SOME EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS. 


By A. B. Meyer, 
Director of the Royal Zoological, Anthropological, and Ethnographical Museum of Dresden. 


A.—Museums anp Ktnprep Institutions or New York 
AvBany, BurraLo, CuicacGo.* 


INTRODUCTION. 


The authorities of the Royal Collections of Art and Science in 
Dresden commissioned me in 1899 to visit the museums and kindred 
institutions of the United States so far as they relate to museum affairs, 
and to pay special attention to the preservation of the collections from 
fire. In the time at my disposal I could master only a portion of 
what might properly have been studied. I was moreover obliged to 
confine myself to the eastern part of that great country; even then 
I had to turn aside from a number of cities and scientific centers well 
worthy of study, and I was far from able to exhaust the subject even 
in those places that I visited. This will explain many omissions in 
my report. I was in New York from the 8th to the 26th of August 
and from the 19th to the 31ist of October, in Albany from the 26th to 
the 29th of August, in Buffalo on the 29th and 30th of August, in 
Chicago from the 5th to the 13th of September, in Washington from 
the 14th to the 27th of September, in Philadelphia from the 27th of 
September to the 5th of October, and in Boston and Cambridge from 
the 5th to the 19th of October. 

The parts of my report here presented include studies in New York 
City, Albany, Buffalo, and Chicago, and it is intended that other parts 
shall be printed as soon as possible, giving results of my studies in 
Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, and Cambridge. 

In the United States a sharp distinction can not always be made 
between museums and libraries, since many of the latter also includé 


“Translation of Uber Museen des Ostens der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 
Reisestudien von Dr. A. B. Meyer. Verlag von R. Friedlinder & Sohn in Berlin, 
1900 and 1901. Part I, New York State; Part II, Chicago. 
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collections of art and science; but apart from this the libraries have 
in general already attained a higher degree of development than the 
museums, and for that reason I was the less able to pass them by. 
All things considered, the American libraries perhaps excel those of 
Europe in architecture and in administration methods, whereas this is 
not yet so decidedly the case with the museums. As both the libra- 
ries and the museums of the United States are almost unknown to us, 
I have assumed this lack of acquaintance in my report. However 
great the ignorance of Americans regarding Germany may be, it is at 
all events exceeded by the ignorance of the Germans regarding the 
United States. Although year after year more than a thousand young 
Americans study in German schools and thousands of men and women 
of the educated classes of the Union annually visit the ‘* Fatherland,” 
as Germany is affectionately called, proportionately few educated 
Germans go to the United States merely for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with that country, with the exception of those who go to 
America to recuperate in the sharp atmosphere which stirs there. 
Although German colleagues who had visited American museums 
and Americans who came to Germany told me that ‘‘ we had not much 
to learn there,” still the authoritative opinions of men like Zittel, Ball, 
and Wallace indicated otherwise. In 1883 the well-known paleon- 
tologist of Munich expressed the opinion that the Americans had begun 
to make their natural history treasures accessible to the public and to 
specialists in a manner worthy in many respects of admiration and 
imitation. In 1885 the late director of the Science and Art Museums 
in Dublin was particularly impressed with the methodical planning, 
thoroughness, and order prevailing in the majorit} of the American 
museums. Many, though of recent date, already displayed an astound- 
ing development of strength, and the American people were looking 
forward with great and joyful hopes to a giant increase of their spheres 
of usefulness. Finally the distinguished English naturalist declared, in 


’ 1887, that the Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard University, 


in Cambridge, Massachusetts, widely known as the Agassiz Museum, 
far excelled all European museums as an educational institution for 
the public, for students, and for the special investigator. That, how- 
ever, was half a generation ago, a period which in America counts for 
as much as half a century or more with us; in fact, during the last 
twenty years many imposing libraries and museums have been estab- 
lished in the United States. New York, above all, shows the evident 
tendency to become the “‘ first city of the world.” It will at all events 
become the greatest by its natural power of expansion and its location. 
The ardent desire of everyone’s local patriotism is to accomplish the 
best, and I believe that this aim will in time be attained. We Euro- 
peans must, each in his place, exert all our strength to avoid being 
outstripped. The other great cities of the eastern part of the United 
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States which were all 1 was able to visit, likewise offered material 
beyond my expectation in the field of my studies. 

I was considerably impressed with the capacity of Americans in this 
department, and am inclined to maintain that museum affairs in gen- 
eral are on a higher plane than in Europe. This is irrespective of 
material, and refers more to scientific than to art institutions. So far 
as the buildings and administrative affairs are concerned, Europeans 
have few good and many ordinary and even bad museums. The Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand (I speak only of the eastern part of the coun- 
try visited by me), have many more good and fewer ordinary or bad 
museums. These inferior museums, however, improve rapidly, cor- 
responding to the pace maintained in that country, whereas in Europe 
the rate of improvement is hopelessly slow. 

The unparalleled rapid development of affairs in the United States 
as compared with the Old World repels a critical method of examina- 
tion by the observer, not only because what has been accomplished is 
in a high degree worthy of respect and admiration, nay, is often even 
overwhelming, but also because such criticism would, in many cases, 
be forestalled by changed conditions, so that the critic in judging the 
rapidly changing conditions must keep in mind the future not less than 
the present, and must even regard the projected as already accom- 
plished. I therefore confine myself in the main portion of my report 

more to making conspicuous the positive, the instructive, and what is 
new to us, and relegate any critical remarks to footnotes, in order 
not to mar the general impression of my statements. With regard to 
these criticisms, I must guard against referring to European or even 
Dresden museums as if things were better in these. On the contrary, 
things are generally not done as well on this side of the ** pond,” as 
the Americans call the Atlantic Ocean. 1 should, therefore, have pre- 
ferred to suppress such remarks entirely, but where there is light 
there are generally shadows also, and, honor to truth, I promised 
American friends and colleagues not to do so. It was thought that 
something might be gained here and there by criticism. But, although 
this may not come to pass, 1 wished to show my gratitude, in some 
measure at least, since the reception accorded me by all those interested 
in similar subjects with whom I had the pleasure of becoming closely 


_ acquainted was so obliging and overcoming that I can hardly express 


my feelings in words. There are no men more ready to help or more 
amiable than the learned citizens of the Union, and I hope that they - 
will regard my report only as a “‘ tribute of admiration and gratitude.” 
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EFFORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS TO 
INCREASE THEIR USEFULNESS.¢ 


[The following observations, written by Doctor Meyer since the above introduction to the present 
work was printed, are added as of interest herein.]} 


There are in the United States 8,000 public libraries containing 
50,000,000 volumes. Sixty of these libraries contain over 100,000 
volumes each, and four of them have 500,000 each.’ The increase in 
the number of public museums does not keep pace with this amazing 
increase in the number of libraries, although it has often been recom- 
mended that a small popular museum be attached to each public library.¢ 
There are 350 public museums, of which 250 are natural history muse- 
ums.“ Germany has perhaps 500 or more, among them 150 natural 
history museums.’ Of the latter, France has 300,/ and Great Britain 
250.9 Of the 250 natural history museums in the United States, 175 
belong to schools and universities, 30 to learned societies, 30 are State 
museums, and 15 are maintained by private individuals or are sup- 
ported by municipal funds. The State of New York, with 7,000,000 
inhabitants, has thirty-one natural history museums; Pennsylvania with 
6,000,000, nineteen; Massachusetts with 3,000,000, seventeen; Illinois 
with 5,000,000, fifteen; Ohio with 4,000,000, fourteen; California with 
1,500,000, ten;¢ etc. The natural history museums, therefore, by 
virtue of their number, already play an important part not only as 
scientific museums, but also as a means of popular education, when we 
consider the efforts being made to serve the entire community. This 
will be evident from the following brief account: 


schaftlichen Museen, breiten Schichten des Volks zu dienen. (Verbesserter Sonder- 
abdruck aus: Die Museen als Volksbildungsstitten. Berlin, 1904, pp. 93-96. 

» Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, Washington, I, 1901, p. 923; 
E. I. Antrim, The latest Stage of Library Deveiopment, Forum, 1901, X X XI, p. 337. 

¢See B. W. S. Jevons, Methods of Social Reform, London, 1883, p. 77, and E. 8. 
Morse, If public Libraries, why not public Museums? Report U.S. National Museum, 
1893, pp. 769-780, Washington, 1895. Also W. J. Conklin, The Union of Library 
and Museum, Public Libraries, VIII, 1903, pp. 3-8; E. W. Gaillard, The Beginning of 
Museum Work in Libraries, ib., idem. pp. 9-11, and A. H. Hopkins, The Link between 
Library and Museum, ib., idem, pp. i3-15. 

4A complete list is contained in A. G. Meyer, Science, new ser., XVII, p. 843, 
New York, 1903. F. J. H. Merrill, Natural History Museums of the United States 
and Canada; New York State Museum Bulletin No. 62, 1903. This list names 242. 

¢ Forrer and Fischer, Adressbuch der Museen u. s. w. 1897; Jahrbuch der bildenden 
Kunst, 1903; Friedlinders Zoologisches. Adressbuch, 2 volumes, 1895 and 1901; R. 
Mielke, Museen und Sammlungen, Anhang, 1903, and others. 

J Annuaire des Musees scientifiques et archeologiques, Paris, 1900. 

9 The Report of the British Association, Manchester (1887), London, 1888, pp. 97-130. 
Herein are listed 211 museums, of which 190 are natural history institutions. 
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the first to carefully consider such a plan,* had developed the princi- 
ples on which he meant to separate an exhibition collection for visitors 
from a scientific collection for investigators in the museum of compara- 
tive zoology, which he was to establish at Cambridge in the United 
States. He actually carried out these plans a few years later. It was 
a long time before his ideas were adopted in Europe; but all new 
museums in the United States, at least, were similarly arranged from 
that time. In 1881 the U.S. National Museum at Washington adopted 
as of prime importance the general principle ‘‘to place no object on 
exhibition which had not some special educational value and which was 
not capable of attracting and instructing a large proportion of the 
visitors.”’ The U. S. National Museum, therefore, definitely adopted 
the principles which subsequently determined to a greater or lesser 
degree the mode of operation of all natural history museums in the 
United States. Consequently, the visitor to a museum is not tor- 
mented with endless series of like or similar objects, and he need not 
himself laboriously pick out from an excess of material the objects 
which are to him comprehensible, instructive, or entertaining. They 
are placed before him without any annoying and tiresome labor on his 
part. The carrying out of this principle, essential to an exhibition 
collection, is in general made easy for the American museums by the 
circumstance that means are willingly furnished them for the purpose. 
Every month at the New York Natural History Museum they place 
on exhibition those migratory birds which occur in the vicinity at 
that particular time. This fact is mentioned as a characteristic example 
of the way in which museum authorities strive to incite the public to 
a direct observation of nature. A. R. Wallace, the well-known Eng- 
lish naturalist, as far back as 1869, described how a public museum for 
the people should be constituted;° but such an attempt, or even one 
approximating it, has not yet been made anywhere, though much has 
been said and written on the subject. 

Departments for children.—In the large museums, a section may 
generally be found specially adapted to the comprehension of children. 
All, or nearly all, large libraries also have sections for children; thus, 
for example, the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences,’ whose 
children’s department -was visited in the year 1902 by more than 
84,000 children. This children’s museum publishes a small illustrated 


@Bibliothéque universelle et Revue suisse, 47 année, nouy. pér. XIV, 1862, pp. 
527-40. 

»Proceedings of the U. 8. National Museum, IV (1881), Washington, 1882. 
Appendix No. 16. 

¢A. R. Wallace, Museums for the People, Macmillan’s Magazine, London, 1869, pp. 7. 

48ee my American Museum Notes, I, pp. 9 and 58 (with illustrations), in Abhand- 
lungen und Berichte des Dresdner Museums. Also A Preliminary Account of the 
Children’s Museum, Bedford Park, opened December 16, 1899, Brooklyn, N. Y., 11 
pp., 2 figs., and H. P. Shepstone, A Children’s Museum, The Quiver, London, 1901, 
pp. 1182-86, with figures. : 
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monthly magazine, the Children’s Museum Bulletin, in which may be 
found much elementary instruction. Instructive lectures, illustrated 
by objects from the collections, are also given there for young teach- 
ers of both sexes. The children’s library contains about 3,000 titles. 
Similarly in the National Museum in Washington. This Museum is 
under the direction of the celebrated Smithsonian Institution, which 
was founded in 1846 “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,” not alone, like our academies, for the advancement of | 
**science” in its more restricted sense. The Smithsonian Institution 
is the most renowned scientific institution in the United States. Its 
director, the noted physicist and astronomer, S. P. Langley, though 
not specially occupied with museum affairs, took personal charge of 
the establishment of this children’s room in the great Museum and 
worked out the details with loving care. All labels are worded in such 
a way as to be readily understood by children. The object was to 
develop the minds of the children and inspire them with a love for 
nature, as had been proposed by Agassiz. This, it was thought, could 
best be accomplished by withholding from them the confused mass of 
objects to be found in a scientific collection, so that they might be 
attracted and interested, but not oppressed and repelled. Langley 


has admirably expressed himself upon this subject and with the humor 


characteristic of Americans.¢ 

Prizes for school children.—Direct efforts are made to induce pupils 
of both sexes to visit the museums by offering prizes for essays, 
adapted to the different classes. This custom has been carried on 
especially at the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, since 1896. The report 
on the subject for the year 1902 occupies 41 pages.’ At the last com- 
petition 47 prizes of from five to twenty-five dollars were offered. 
The subjects proposed were (1) bird life, as illustrated in the museum; 
(2)-minerals and gemstones in the museum; (3) why I like the Car- 
negie Museum. No composition was to exceed 1,200 words in length. 
The contest lasted four weeks. Even the teachers whose pupils show 
the best training are suitably rewarded. Last year 813 children took 
part in the contest. The award of prizes is always made the occasion 
for a great popular gathering and resembles a kind of public jubilee. 
The best two essays on bird life are printed in the above-named 
report. They were submitted by boys 13 and 17 years of age. That 


_ of the younger boy is particularly well done. 


Lectures.—Great influence is exerted by public lectures. Twe 
striking examples of this may be given. The American Museum of 


@The Children’s Room in the Smithsonian Institution. By A. B. Paine, Smith- 
sonian Report for 1901, pp. 553-560, pls 1-~xx, Washington, 1902. See also St. Nicho- 
las, New York and London, September, 1901, pp. 963-73, with figures. 

bSee The Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg. Prize Essay Contest, 1901. Publications 
of the Carnegie Museum, Serial Nos. 13 and 19, Pittsburg, 1901 and 1902. 
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Natural History in New York is divided into 12 departments. The 
department of public instruction stands at the head of the list, a cir- 
cumstance which indicates the main object of the museum. The director 
of this department constantly keeps in stock, so to speak, 400 lectures on 
200 different subjects. One series is especially prepared for teachers, 
another for the general public, a third for members of the museum 
and their families. A person may become a member by the annual 
payment of $10. In the year 1902, 90 lectures were delivered before 
27,000 persons.* The Institute of Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn holds 
annually more than 4,000 meetings with lectures, exhibitions, and 
instruction for more than 250,000 persons,’ A considerable part of 
these lectures and exhibitions devolves upon the museum of the insti- 
tute which is established upon a very large scale. It would be a mis- 
take to suppose that upon this account the scientific affairs of the 
above-named museums are neglected. These are more in the hands 
of other officials. 

Popular publications.—Many museums publish guides and pam- 
phlets on various subjects. In this respect again, the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York takes the lead. We may recall, for 
example, guides to the collection of birds, guides to the geological 
and paleontological collection; also, a quarterly museum journal, in 
which all news relating to the museum is published in popular form; 
and, finally, pamphlets such as The Butterflies of New York and Vicin- 
ity, The North American Ruminants, The Collection of Minerals, and 
many others. All are profusely illustrated and thousands of copies 
are sold at moderate prices. 

Lending of collections.—In different museums, collections are lent 
to public schools for educational purposes. For example, in the New 
York Natural History Museum a large number of such collections of 
50, 100, or more specimens each are laid aside and lent for varying 
periods to the schools which apply for them. This is also done by the 
New York State Museum at Albany and others. In the first-named 
museum, school children with their teachers are allowed to study more 
carefully certain reserve collections and even to handle the specimens. 
Exceptional ability is, of course, required for the administration of 
such establishments, but the American citizen now demands that the 
museums make themselves useful in as many ways as possible, and 
continually provide some incentive to observation and study. 

Time of opening.—The American museums are almost universally 
open daily from morning till evening, free of charge. On the other 
hand, the number of custodians is small as compared with European 
museums. The citizen of the United States rarely steals public prop- 


@Annual ‘Report, American Museum of Natural History, New York, 1902, p. 28. 
» See my American Museum Reports, I, p. 9, loc. cit. 
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erty, since he regards it as belonging to him personally, whereas here 
in Germany, the authorities as proprietors antagonize the visitor, who 
is treated more or less as an intruder, and deports himself in an unas- 
suming manner. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the Americans assign a lead- 
ing part in the activity of their museums to the exhibition collections, 
which they arrange for wide circles of the educated, half-educated, 
and uneducated classes. At the same time, they foster the interests 
even of little children, and try to stimulate the older ones by offering 
prizes; they make the museums contribute directly to the cause of 
education by series of lectures, by popular publications, and by lend- 
ing collections; and they keep the doors of their museums open to | 
everybody from morning till evening. How far all this could be 
adapted to German conditions is a question which ought to be discussed 
in a separate article. 


I.—THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
[Population 3,440,000, or, including its surroundings, 4,000,000 inhabitants. } 
1. AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


In comparison with other cities of the Union, New York was very 
slow in organizing a natural history museum, but when, in the year 


1869, it was decided to establish one, a project on the grandest scale of 
all was adopted and collecting was immediately begun in a compre- 
hensive way. 

The building occupies a detached position alongside of Central Park 
near great business streets, and has a richly molded facade of red brick, 
syenite, and granite, with towers, jutties, balconies, roofs, etc., in mod- 
ern Romanesque style, approaching the French castle type, which was 
introduced into England some decades ago. This style has flourished in 
the United States chiefly through the influence of the architect Rich- 
ardson. The museum serves for anthropology, ethnography, arche- 
ology, zoology, paleontology, geology, mineralogy, and botany. The 
architects were, and still are, Vaux, Cady, Berg, and See. The nner 
building, 183 feet long, 65 feet wide, and 101 feet high, the first to be 
completed, was occupied in 1877. The existing collections were in the 
meantime accommodated in the old arsenal in Central Park. The 
height of the first floor is 18 feet; the second and third floors are 
together 30 feet, consisting in reality of only one floor and a gallery, 
the latter with a separate row of windows; the fourth floor 22 feet; 
and the fifth, 16 feet. The dimensions of the halls are 85 by 85, 155 
by 75, 172 by 90, and 183 by 65 feet. In America they still reckon 
by feet, equal to 0.305 meter. 

About one-sixth of the projected building is now erected. The 
entire building when completed, which may not be for generations, 
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will occupy 13 acres,‘ and will form a quadrangle with four courts, 
each 213 feet square. A dome-like central tower 300 feet high is also 
planned.’ The south side of this quadrangle, 750 feet long and 75 to 
90 feet wide, was completed in 1899, in addition to the previously 
built south arm of the central cross and the ground floor of the central 
building, as mentioned, and forms a palace six to seven stories high, 
including cellar and ground floor—from cellar to roof 127 feet high— 
which has already cost, together with furniture, $2,800,000,° and 
affords 148,000 square feet of exhibition space. The building and 
furniture are paid for by the city by authority of the government of 
the State of New York. The city also owns the ground. In the year 
1900, $150,000 was available for continuing the construction of the 
building. When the future completion of this enormous building is 
considered it may well be asked whether so great a show museum for 
natural history can still attain its objects. 

The value of the existing collections is estimated at $2,800,000, and 
the library contains about 44,000 volumes.¢ The annual expenses of 
$136,000 are borne by the city, under authority of the government 
of the State of New York; $93,000 of these expenses are made up of 
salaries and wages. In the year 1899, $48,000 additional was raised 
by private contribution. Of the 71 employees 14 are scientists. A 
president who serves without salary is at the head of the institution, 
under a board of trustees of 24 members, mostly patrons of the 
establishment. Together with the president, who is a layman, a 
zoologist or paleontologist looks after the general scientific inter- 
ests of the museum,’ which are discussed with the higher officials 
as in a university faculty. The institution is divided into six depart- 
ments:’ (1) Public instruction; (2) geology, mineralogy, conchology, 
and marine invertebrates; (3) vertebrates; (4) vertebrate paleontology; 
(5) anthropology (physical anthropology, archeology, und ethnog- 
raphy); (6) entomology. 

Each department is under the direction of a curator. Three of 
these curators have only two assistants each; one department has one 


¢The. area is 5 750 feet square, equal te about 13 acres, or as lesge as the ground area 
of the British Museum, which, however, now occupies only 8 acres with its buildings, 
and as great as the ground area of the Natural History Museum in London, of which 
only 4 acres are now occupied by the building itself, os feet long, or four times as 
large as the old market in Dresden. 

>It is still a question whether this will be erected. The towers of the Natural 
History Museum in London are 192 feet high. 

¢ The building of the Natural History Museum in London cost $2,000,000. 

1901, 55,308 volumes. 

¢ Recently (1902) the post of a director was created. 

J Now (1903) there are twelve departments, as follows: (1) Public instruction; (2) 
geology and invertebrate paleontology; (3) mammalogy and ornithology; (4) verte- 
hzate paleontology; (5) archeology; (6) ethnology; (7) mineralogy and conchology; 

(8) invertebrate zoology; (9) entomology; (10) physiology; (11) books and publi- 
ations; (12) maps and charts. 
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assistant—in fact, there is too little scientific help for so great a 
museum. It is under the 
formal control of the regents 
of the university of the State 
of New York in Albany (see 
under Albany). The work- 
ing hours of the scientists 
are from 9 or 10 a. m. to 5 
p- m.; those of the other 
employees, from 7 or 8 to 5. 
For the increase of the col- 
lections $95,000 is appropri- 
ated annually, including the 
cost of expeditions. This 
sum is derived from private 
contributions, $18,500 of 
which is interest on a fund 
thus established. 

Besides this, about $10,000 
are received from member- 
ship fees, and $1,400 from 
admission fees. In 1899 the 
trustees expended $75,000 to 
make good a deficit caused 
by purchases. The museum 
is open daily from 9 to 5¢ 
(Monday and Tuesday on 
payment of 25 cents entrance 
fee), Sunday from 1 to 5, and 
Tuesday and Saturday even- 
ings from 8 to10. Children 
under 8 or 9 years are admit- 
ted only when accompanied 
by grown persons. In 1899 
the visitors numbered over 
458,000 persons.? Umbrellas 
and canes are checked free— 
voluntary fees for this serv- 
ice are not customary. In 
1898, 71 public evening lec- 
tures were given in a room 
on the ground floor, which is 


Fic. 1.—American Museum of Natural History. South front. 


4 From such constant exposure to light, which, nevertheless, is usual in American 
museums, many portions of the collections rapidly go to ruin. 

>This number has probably not increased after three years, for in 1902, 460,000 
visitors were recorded; in 1900, 523,522; and in 1901, 461,026. 
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105 feet square, and accommodates 1,000 persons. A new lecture 
room, 130 by 130 feet, designed to accommodate 1,500 persons, has 
been completed. It is situated under the projected central tower. 
These lectures were given by assistants in the museum, professors of 
Columbia University in New York, and other scholars. There is a 
more extensive series, intended especially for teachers, for which the 
State of New York appropriates $12,000, The entire series of lectures 
in 1899 was attended by more than 66,000 persons, of whom 13,500 
were teachers. There are also evening receptions and exhibitions of 
scientific societies. 

The museum publishes annual reports (the thirty-first, for 1899, has 
11 plates and 96 pages); octavo bulletins, with scientific papers and 
plates, of which 12 volumes have appeared; and quarto memoirs, of 
which 3 volumes are in print. There have also been published several 
illustrated guides for certain departments; and an illustrated monthly, 
The American Museum Journal, has been started. The museum 
sends out series of scientific expeditions, which are constantly bringing 
ina mass of fresh material, including valuable purchases. In the year 
1899, 2 zoological, 3 paleontological, and 8 anthropological expeditions 
were in progress. These 8 expeditions, devoted to the anthropological, 
archeological, and ethnographical researches in the country, added to 
the museum 50,000 specimens. 

The building is fireproof, of brick and iron, the floors being covered 
with tile and marble mosaic. The furniture is of wood. There are 
almost 20,000 lineal feet of cases and desks, for the increase of which 
an additional $75,000 was available in 1900. The plant for heating, ven- 
tilating, and lighting is now in the cellar, but is, however, to be removed 
to one of the courts on account of the marked shaking of the building. 
This will require an expenditure of $40,000. The heating is by steam. 
Ventilators, driven by steam power, force fresh air through the shafts 
into the building. Electricity and gas afford illumination. The rooms 
in the cellar and garret are spacious and light. Broad, slate-covered 
iron steps, in well-ughted staircases, lead from the bottom to the top 
of the building, but are little used, since large electric elevators, with 
a capacity of fifteen persons each, are constantly going up and down. 
The architectural and color ornamentation of the interior is simple 
throughout, often, one might say, scarcely present—a feature which 
distinguishes this from many European museums in a most advanta- 
geous thanner. The painting of the interior is white or of a uniform 
light color. 

Since the buildings as they now stand were erected separately during 
a period of over twenty-five years, something was necessarily gained 
by experience. The newer parts are more perfect than the older, 
and there can be no doubt that the remaining five-sixths of the 
museum to be constructed will be still better; since in such a complex 
mass of structures it is not necessary to maintain perfect uniformity ir 
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the architectural details, slight departures are allowable from the gen- 
eral style to avoid defects brought to light, by experience. Some of the 
newest rooms leave little to be desired with regard to dimensions, light, 
and fittings, as also with regard to the electric illumination directly 
from the ceiling. It may be strongly recommended that in other 
similar buildings attention be paid to what has here been accomplished. 

Each floor is provided with very long lines of fire hose, which are 
connected with steam engines; moreover, portable fire extinguishers 
are to be found everywhere. 


C= 
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Fig. 2.—American Museum of Natural History. Ground plan. The heavier lines indicate the 
finished part of the building. 

The collections are still unequally developed, a fact which may be 
explained by their recent acquisition. America, however, stands in 
the foreground in regard to collections. Paleontology shows a certain 
preponderance. North American mammals and reptiles are especially 
well represented. The series showing the development of the horse 
and the rhinoceros deserve especial attention, as also the giant reptiles— 
for example, a gigantic plant-eating dinosaurian 62 feet long. Special 


“Camarasaurus supremus Cope, see Memoirs, I, p. 5, 1899, and Bulletin No. 10, pp. 
219-233, with 13 figures. 
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attention is paid to the art of stuffing and mounting animals. Exam- 
ples of this may be found in the great groups of the American elk and 
bison, surrounded by artificial foliage and the like, in cases 32 feet long, 
18 feet wide, and 14 feet high; and also in different groups of birds, 
as for example, the pelicans. There are 55 such groups of birds and 
20 of mammals displayed in as many separate cases, independent of the 
systematic collection. 

In a section of the local bird collection the residents are separated 
from the migrants, and the latter are arranged in such a manner as to 
show those occurring in the neighborhood in different months, an 
arrangement that stimulates observation of nature. There are alto- 
gether about 12,000 stuffed birds in the collection. Particular atten- 


tion should be called also to the room devoted to North American: 


woods, especially to sections of the trunks, with the foliage, blossoms, 
and fruits in water color. Almost every forest tree north of Mexico 
is represented. The comprehensive collections of skeletons, displayed 
on the fifth story in a long corridor lighted from above, are practical 
and readily accessible. They lie in open, interchangeable, sliding 
drawers in cases with glass doors, so that the contents are readily 
accessible. The collections of 15,000 mammal skins and 70,000 bird 
skins are kept in separate and well-closed tin cases of three different 
sizes, standing one above another, with light, interchangeable sliding 
trays—an arrangement to be recommended in case of lack of space. 
Disinfection is accomplished by means of hot air (127° C.), and also by 


bisulphide of carbon and by formalin.’ 
Of the ethnographic and prehistoric collections, the American series 
«The first preparator, J. Rowley, has published a book on the subject, The Art 
of Taxidermy (New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1898), in which may be found fur- 
ther information regarding some special methods. 

> Some additional details regarding the collections may be given here. In the pale- 
ontological section are to be found the North American invertebrates of James Hall 
(see also under Albany), with their many types, which were purchased in 1875 for 
$70,000; the North American mammals, reptiles, amphibia, and fishes of E. D. Cope, 
as well as lis pampas mammals; the Terrell collection of fossil fishes from Ohio; a 
fine series of moa skeletons, and the rich returns of the expeditions which the 
museum sends out every year. Besides what has been mentioned, we may also refer 
to the series of Tifanotherium species and the Tylosaurus dyspelor (Cope), over 30 feet 
long. The entomological section contains one of the foremost general collections of 
insects in America, with about 400,000 specimens (Dresden has 280,000) and espe- 
cially rich in types. The conchological section is conspicuous. The collection of 
mammal and bird skins is limited almost entirely to America. It contains the 
ornithological collections of Prince Max von Wied from Brazil, with many types; 
that of G. N. Lawrence from North America, and D. G. Elliot’s collection of hum- 
ming birds. The mineralogical section is very large and especially rich in jewels, 
which were collected by G. F. Kunz, the mineralogist of the well-known New York 
firm of Tiffany & Co., for the Paris Exposition of 1889. Another collection by the 
same mineralogist has just been purchased from the recent Paris Exposition for 
$50,000 and presented to the museum. [Mr. J. P. Morgan presented in 1901 the 
celebrated Bement collection of minerals, worth $200,000.] Finally, special mention 
may be made of a great collection of American building stones. 
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Fig. 3.—American Museum of Natural History. Section through the middle axis. 
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are noteworthy. The other regions of the earth, with the exception 
of the South Sea, are, on the other hand, as yet scarcely represented. 
The former already occupy five halls, each 85 by 183 feet long and 65 


Fie. 4.—American Museum of Natural History. Cross section through the oldest wing. 


by 85 feet wide, and four other similar halls will soon be ready. The 
nine halls have more than 118,000 square feet of floor surface (the eth- 
nographic collection in Dresden, 2,600). The room devoted to North- 
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Fie. 5.—American Museum of Natural History. Floor plan of the Mexican hall. 


western American culture (Pacitic coast), in its comprehensiveness and 
its richness, makes a notable impression. The exhibition is instructive 
because it is arranged not only in geographical, but also in systematic 
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series, the latter particularly with regard to ornament and develop- 
ment of style in the artistic manifestations of the Indian tribes. The 
Mexican sculpture hall is equally rich and still more imposing. Here 
are casts, some of them colored, of monoliths, stele, idols, altars, pil- 
lars, walls, etc., of the ruins of Mexico and Central America, the origi- 
nals of which still lie, with few exceptions, in the tropical thickets 
among the remains of ancient temples. There are also original stone 
sculptures from Copan and Yucatan, as well as ceramic and kindred 
collections relating to ancient Central American civilizations. Among 
these I may mention particularly the great series of nephrite, jadeite, 
and chloromelanite specimens. ¢ 


«The finest and most comprehensive collection of such nephrite and jadeite from 
all parts of the earth is in possession of H. R. Bishop, 881 Fifth avenue, New York, 
who has prepared a great work concerning them; it cost $40,000 to prepare the illus- 
trationsalone. In 1903, after the death of Mr. Bishop, this collection was incorporated 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, which has thus acquired an ines- 
timable treasure. 

I add here a more detailed description of the ethnographic-archeological collection. 

Two rooms on the first floor are devoted to ethnology, one on the second floor to 
North American archeology, particularly collections from the Pueblo region; the 
third floor (gallery) contains South American collections; the fourth, collections 
from Mexico and Central America. Four additional rooms in the southwest corner 
of the museum, which has just been completed, are to be devoted likewise to anthro- 
pology; on the first floor a continuation of the ethnological collections; on the sec- 
ond, of the collections of North American archeology; on the third, of the collections 
of South American archeology; on the fourth, continuation of the Mexican collec- 
tions. The ethnographic halls contain especially quite complete collections from the 
North Pacific coast of America, from the Eskimos from northeast America, from the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, among them a series of old specimens in particularly 
good condition from New Zealand, Hervey, Fiji, Samoa, etc. (such as may also be 
found in Cambridge, Boston, and Salem), and excellent collections from Mexico. 
Africa and Asia (excepting the Ainos) are as yet scarcely represented. [There have 
since been received large collections from China.] The annual report for 1899 says, 
on page 18, ‘“‘Our collections from Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and many of the 
South Sea Islands are very poor.”’ 

The collections from the North Pacific coast depict the life in its different aspects. 
A group of four figures of natural size shows the domestic life of the Indians of this 
region, and at the same time the important part which the cedar plays in their 
economy. Alongside of it the employment of natural products is represented. 
Then comes a row of cases to represent the following categories: Art and industry 
products, household utensils, travei and transportation, hunting and fishing, war, 
clothing and ornaments, trade and exchange, music, decorative art, totemism, and 
religious ideas In this row of cases are brought together the general characteristics 
of the North Pacific culture. Then follow cases showing the particular characteristics 
of the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, K wakiutl, Nutka, and the Salish tribes of British 
Columbia and the State of Washington. 

The collection is important for an understanding of the artistic style of the Indians, 
particularly on account of the already well-explained objects from the North Pacific 
coast, for an understanding of the basket making of the States of Washington and 
California and of the style ot ornaments of the Indians of the plains and western 
Mexico, ete. 

Toward the close of 1899 the Mexican sculpture room was opened, of which I have 
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Hall of Mexican antiquities. 
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It may be assumed with certainty that this museum will develop 
during the twentieth century into one of the foremost natural history 
institutions of the world; and its president, Morris K. Jesup, under 
whose personal, self-sacrificing,“ widely influential direction it has been 
since 1881, is thereby setting up for himself a lasting monument.’ 


given an illustration in Plate II and plan on p. 335. It was described in Science, XI, 
1900, p. 20, by F. W. Putnam, the head of the department (and also director of the 
Peabody Museum of Archeology in Cambridge, Massachusetts). Heconsiders this the 
most important collection in existence for the study of ancient Mexican and Central 
American civilization. I present herewith an abstract of his description. 

Near the entrance the so-called ‘‘Great Turtle of Quiriqua’’ attracts attention. 
Beside it stands the ‘‘ Dwarf,”’ the smallest of the stele from the ruins of Quiriqua. 
A cast of the largest of these monoliths, 25 feet high, is in the hall below. On the 
right of the hall is a restoration of the sanctuary of the ‘‘Temple of the Cross,”’ 
in Palenque, showing the position of the bas-relief known as the ‘Tablet of the 
Cross,’’ with the officiating priests and an hieroglyphic inscription. Attached is an 
illustrated label explanatory of this temple. In the adjoining table case are several 
pieces showing hieroglyphics and figures made in stucco, which was widely used. 
The great ‘“‘Calendar Stone,’’ the most remarkable of Mexican sculptures, is on the 
south wall. On the opposite side of the hall are many fine bas-reliefs from ruins in 
Guatemala, Honduras, Palenque, and Yucatan. Over a case at the east end of the 
hall is a group of slabs from Palenque upon which are many columns of hieroglyphs. 
Near by are casts of slabs from the ruins of Chichen Itza in Yucatan, also sculptured 
stone posts of a doorway, upon which rests a carved wooden lintel. To the right of 
this is shown the sculptured wall of a portion of a room in a temple at Chichen Itza, 
on which are many human figures and a feathered serpent. There is evidence that 
this and many of the other sculptures were formerly painted in several colors, of 

h red, yellow, and blue predominated, as, for instance, the statue of Chac-Mools 
from Chichen Itza. 

There are also on exhibition Tarascan terra cotta figures and stone sculptures, 
original sculptures in stone from Copan and Yucatan, pottery from the ruins of Casas 
Grandes, illustrating a culture approaching that of the ancient Pueblo people of 
Arizona and New Mexico; and also jadeite ornaments, copper implements and orna- 
ments, carved stone yokes, a large terra cotta human figure, and pottery vessels of 
many forms, all illustrative of the culture of several of the ancient Mexican peoples. 
There are collections made by Doctor Seler in Mexico and Guatemala, and valiable 
terra cotta figures found in a mound at Xoxo, a cast of the inscribed stone lintel.of 
the door of this tomb, and many vessels and skeletons. Finally, in a center case 
are various facsimiles of Mexican and Maya manuscripts in European collections. 
Compare also Ehrenreich’s statements of the year 1898, regarding this department of 
the New York Museum in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1900, pages 4-8, with three 
figures. (See also, opening of the anthropological collection in the American Museum 
of Natural History, Science, 1900, pp. 720-722.—1903. ) 

@In the year 1899 alone, Mr. Jesup gave $30,000 to the museum. In the course 
of almost twenty years, during which he has officiated as president, he has expended 
enormous sums on,it. The Berlin Geographical Society recently made him an 
honorary member in recognition of his services for the advancement of the sciences. 
He is at the same time still actively engaged in the banking business. 

>In conclusion, let me add a few more detailed remarks: 

The orientation of the entire building would have been more favorable if its diago- 
nal had been turned on its central point about 11 degrees, so that the facade, now 
completed, would face toward the southwest instead of toward the south-southwest. 
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2. MUSEUM OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Brooklyn, with more than 1,250,000 inhabitants, has formed part of 
Greater New York since 1897. The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences dates from 1824, and received its present name in 1887. Its 
principal aim is the diffusion of knowledge by means of lectures, 
instruction, and museum collections. Its motto is from Washington’s 
celebrated farewell address: ‘‘Promote as an object of primary 


In that case the long side would be less exposed to the direct rays of the sun. It 
would then have been unnecessary constantly to protect the collections on exhibition 
by window curtains, which, under the direct rays of the sun, change the proper color 
of the objects and make conditions for exhibition unsuitable. This fact is usually 
lost sight of in connection with museum buildings, to the disadvantage of the collec- 
tions installed in them. In the case under consideration the lines of the existing 
streets were followed. The unconformity which would have occurred by a slight 
turning of the building could, however, have been masked by planting groups of trees 
and the like. The building is massive and imposing, with a rich moulding, added 
solely with a view to architectural effect. The arrangement of individual rooms 
resulting from it is in many cases unsuited. As is very often the case with muse- 
ums, this one was not built solely with reference to its needs; that is, constructed 
from within outward and the outer form of the building made to conform to the inte- 
rior design. Thus, for example, the great projecting central part of the building 
darkens the halls lying behind it; the projecting towers produce inconsistency and 
irregularity in a number of the inner rooms; the crossbars of the windows and the 
window posts are too wide, and thereby unnecessarily reduce the light in the interior; 
in certain stories the windows themselves ought to have been higher and not extended 
down as far as the floor, for, had this been the case, the only advantageous method 
of lighting, by upper side light, etc., would have been secured. 

The proportions of length, breadth, and height of some halls, and the width of the 
spaces between windows in relation to the width of the windows, are often extremely 
well worked out, so that individual portions of the museum, rather than the whole 
building, make the best impression. 

The furniture, cases, and desks are of wood, with heavy framework, generally with 
many crossbars and relatively small panes, and they are not dust proof, except in the 
large show cases without doors. It is the more astonishing that they have not intro- 
duced iron cases, such as are to be found in many European museums, since America 
is far in advance of Europe in fitting out libraries and archives with iron furniture, and 
understands how to install it in a more perfect manner than we have yet attained. 
Objection may also be made to the dimensions and to the peculiar shape and the 
position of many of the cases with regard to the source of light. Too little regard 
has been paid to the architecture in its bearings upon the lighting arrangements; 
thus several of the fine large groups of animals (the bisons, among others) are con- 
siderably injured by reflections from the glass panes, which are distributed carelessly 
without consideration of the source of light. This, however, could easily be remedied. 
For the sizes of the cases and their distribution, it would have been more advantageous 
if the iron-supporting columns had stood farther toward the middle of the halls. 
These columns also ran directly into the ceiling. The richly ornamented capitals 
in some halls do not harmonize with the prevailing simplicity of the interior decora- 
tions which in a great degree are worthy of imitation, except that in some of the 
older parts of the building they are too rough. 

I have already mentioned that the number of scientific workers employed in this 
museum, which is advancing with giant strides, is entirely inadequate. The mass 
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importance institutions for the increase and diffusion of knowledge.” 
The society which composes the institute has about 6,000 members,“ 
who pay $5 entrance fee and annual dues, and is divided into 27 
scientific and artistic sections, which meet in different buildings. At 
‘the head is a president with a board of 52 trustees and 11 different 
committees. The members also are organized into a council and 8 
committees. The whole establishment is under the nominal control of 
the University of the State of New York (see under Albany). It 


of material which is continually flowing in from the many expeditions, donations, 
and purchases, can not be properly attended to nor scientifically treated. The 
employees are therefore overburdened, an evil which I encountered in many of the 
American museums. Their outward splendors are out of proportion to the number 
and position of the scientists employed in them. The relatively small salaries usual in 
the United States, the instability of the positions (even under political influence), 
and the absence of the pension system contrast unfavorably with the conditions pre- 
vailing in Europe, where museums are better regulated and the positions more secure, 
and are more in consonance with the principles of fairness. Certainly museum 
employees do not command the same respect and enjoy the same rights in the Union 
as in the Old World. The employee is at a disadvantage against the influential 
powers who furnish to the museums the means of existence, is too much dependent 
upon them, and too much restrained in his rights. So much the more worthy of 
unstinted admiration are the idealism and the splendid achievements of many scien- 
tific men working under unfavorable conditions. 

The lack of a central expert administration in the New York Museum [a director 
has since been nominated.—1903] is evident from the fact that all possible colors of 
backgrounds and labels are met with, as well as greatly varied methods of mounting, 
which are by no means all worthy of imitation. 

The animal groups are excellently mounted. The accessories of leaves and flowers 
are carefully cast in wax and consequently transparent and very true to nature, but 
somewhat obtrusive. There is too much of this good work, for the attention is diverted 
from the object of the exhibition. 

The manner of preserving the great skin collection in single tin boxes, with light 
trays of wood and pasteboard piled high one upon another, is inconvenient in the 
narrow rooms in which they are kept, although these boxes, whose lids can be taken 
off or tightly fastened with bolts, may in themselves be very practical. These trays 
are disinfected with bisulphide of carbon, which must often be renewed, and can be 
neither agreeable nor wholesome for the employees. 

The butterflies of the exhibition collection are displayed in desks in a peculiar 
way, each specimen in a little pasteboard box by itself, covered with glass, on «thin 
gypsum plate adapted to its form—an arrangement which requires much space and 
produces, on the whole, a monotonous effect, however pretty each specimen may 
look. On page 32 of the Annual Report for 1899 there is an illustration of such a 
clumsy butterfly case. The makers of this method of preparation, Denton Brothers, 
of Wellesley, Mass., received at the Paris Exposition of 1900, a gold medal for their 
“collection and preservation of butterflies.’’ 

I do not, however, wish to be misunderstood. The American Museum of Natural 
History offers something quite extraordinary and stands relatively upon a very high 
plane, so that one not only may, but willingly does, overlook minor defects. Besides, 
’ what museum can be called faultless. 1 am convinced that this magnificently 
founded institution, in its further development, will in every respect be worth 
imitating. 

@In 1902, 7,215 members. 
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maintains also a biological laboratory on the seashore, with 12 employ- 
ees, as well as a larger museum for children in Bedford Park, the 
latter with 3 employees, one of whom is a naturalist. The art build- 
ing on Montague'street, worth about $125,000, stands financially and 
otherwise in close relation to the institute. The library includes 
27,000 volumes. From June 1, 1898, to May 31, 1899, 3,806 meetings 
were held, including lectures, demonstrations, and class reunions, 
which were attended by over 360,000 persons. The Institute has an 
invested fund of over $250,000, and an annual income of $175,000. 
The city gives $50,000, by authority of the government of the State 


Fie. 6.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. A corner in the room devoted to Botany, 


of New York, primarily for the running of the museum, and $75,000 
are received from private donations. 


@The museum for children is designed for young people from 6 to 20 years of age, 
and includes all human endeavors and interests, so far as they are comprehensive for 
youth or can serve for their education. The objects chosen all bear a definite rela- 
tion to home life and school life. In 6 rooms on the basement floor are collections 
of models, animals, plants, anatomical preparations and meteorological instruments, 
as well as a lecture room which will accommodate 40. On the first floor are the 
library and administration rooms. The rooms are prettily decorated, and the cases 
are low enough to enable children to see everything well. Many things are here 
brought together which are of interest also to grown persons. I may mention a 
so-called type collection, such as is used in elementary schools in France. It con- 
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Not until 1890 did the Institute begin the founding of a museum. 
The cost of building and furnishing is borne by the city. Though 
not quite as large as the Natural History Museum in New York, it is 
planned on a great scale. The building ground is at the southwestern 
end of Brooklyn, on Prospect Hill, 175 feet in height, in an extensive 
partly-wild park of the same name, where 12 acres of land (750 by 725 
feet) are reserved by the city for the museum. The collections com- 
prise the arts and sciences. It is proposed to construct a square 
building in the renaissance style, with cupolas, facing almost exactly 
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Fic. 7.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Plan of first floor of the projected building. 


north and south. Each side will be 560 feet long, thus occupying an 
area of 7 acres, or more than twice the size of the old market in Dres- 


tains 35 minerals, 20 plants, 13 fossils, 3 worms, 3 echinoderms, 2 crabs, 90 insects, 
10 mollusks, 2 fishes, 3 reptiles, 3 birds, and 2 mammals—altogether 186 specimens, 
and costs $20 in France. Further, as an example of how things are demonstrated to 
the children, to represent the leather industry there is shown a piece of animal hide, 
the different substances for tanning and dyeing, and also the bristles used in the 
manufacture of brushes. Or else, on a map of France, the wine districts are desig- 
nated by small wine bottles, the coal districts by fragments of coal, the distribution 
of navigation by miniature metal ships, that of glass manufactures by little pieces of 
glass, etc. Nine hundred pictures and tableaus are hung up in succession. School 
teachers can also use the material of the collection in lectures to their pupils. 
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den. It will have four covered courts and three stories, exclusive of 
the basement, and in the central axis a fourth floor, the upper storieg 
with skylights. Surrounding it is an open space 125 feet wide, reserved 
for greens and shrubs. (An exact plan of the whole building may be 
found in the eleventh Yearbook of the Institute, 1899, page 389.) The 
architects are McKim, Mead & White. 

The foundation was laid in 1895, and in 1897 the first portion, the 
right wing of the north section, was completed (with exception of the 
statues of the chief frieze). This wing is 193 feet long, 43 by 64 feet 
wide, and 95 feet high (above ground). It is fireproof throughout, 
excepting a few wooden window frames on the ground floor (all others 
of iron), and a few oaken doors. The floors are supported by iron 


Fic. 8.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Finished portion of the Museum (1897). 


beams and brick arches and are covered with terrazzo on a cement 
foundation. The facade is of white sandstone, harmoniously wrought. 
This portion cost, with furnishings, about $375,000, and represents 
about one-thirtieth of the entire building. The erection of the central 
building of the north side of the main portal has been begun,‘ for 
which $300,000 have been appropriated by the city. The collections 
are enlarged exclusively by donations. A learned director (at present 
a paleontologist) is at the head of the museum, which has 17 employees, 
7 of whom are scientists,’ and several honorary administrators of indi- 


a Finished in 1903. 
>A curator in natural history and anthropology and a curator in archzology and 
ethnology have since been appointed. 
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vidual sections with their subordinates. The working hours are from 


9 to 6 on week days and the afternoon of Sunday; there is a weekly 


half holiday. The number of visitors in 1898-99 was about 93,000. 
Admission is free on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, even when these are holidays; on Wednesday and Saturday 
from 9 to 6; Thursday and Friday from 7.30 a. m. to 7.45 p. m., and 
Sunday from 2 to6 p.m. On Monday and Tuesday from 9 to 6 there 
is an admission fee of 25 cents; children under 16 years, 10 cents, and 
children under 14 years are only admitted when accompanied by a 
grown person. Umbrellas and canes are checked free, veluntary gifts 
for this service not being customary. The Institute publishes an 
illustrated Yearbook (the eleventh for 1898-99 has 422 pages), as well 
as an annual prospectus, which contains reliable information regard- 
ing the lectures, demonstrations, and instruction. The prospectus for 
1899-1900 contained 181 pages. The museum has as yet published 
only one catalogue of paintings (in two editions, 1898 and 1900), and 
an illustrated catalogue of the Goodyear collection of photographs of 
Italian architecture and sculpture (1896), which were taken on one 
of the museum expeditions (1895).“ Other scientific expaditions are 
projected. 

The distribution of space and the lighting of the portion of the 
building now standing are excellent.’ As in the Natural History 
Museum in New York, the halls are almost without ornament. The 
walls and ceilings are white or of a uniform color, the lobbies and 
staircase light gray. This deserves special mention because the 
collections of so many museums, at least in Europe, are rather 
injured than benefited by too much decoration, or by the style of the 
decoration of the galleries. The engines for heating, ventilating, 
lighting, and electric power are located in the basement, and cause a 
shaking in certain portions of the building. The steam radiators 
are placed mostly under the windows or near them. A hot-air plant, 
besides, run by the steam engine, heats all the halls through openings 
about two-thirds above the floors. Ventilation is accomplished by 
means of an electric ventilator in the roof, but this does not seem 
free from objections. The problem is seldom well solved in large 
buildings. In the axis of a well-lighted, spacious, spiral staircase 
(iron steps overlaid with slate) an electric elevator runs to the roof, 
from which, on account of the high situation of the building, may be 
enjoyed a fine, extensive view, with the Botanical Gardens and Pros- 
pect Park in the foreground. The basement is 25 feet high and con- 


“The publication of a Science Bulletin and of Memoirs of Art and Archeology have 
since begun.—1903. 

>In this north tract the unfavorable position of the entire building with regard to 
the points of the compass is less apparent because the south side, which will adjoin 
a covered court, is in part protected from the rays of the sun. 
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tains exhibition rooms, administrative rooms, and machinery rooms. 
Each of the three floors contains four halls for collections—one 110 
by 38 feet, one 42 by 42 feet, and two 16 by 40 feet. The first story 
is 29 feet high, the second, 22 feet; the third, with skylight, 24 feet.* 
All may be brightly lighted by electricity. Hand fire extinguishers 
are found on each floor, and on the ground floor a line of hose 150 
feet long. 

The basement contains a geographical collection, with many maps. 
The hall in which this is kept is plainly furnished and well lighted 
from both sides. The walls are light green, the ceiling white, and the 
floor of dark cement. 


’ Fie. 9.—Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Picture gallery. 


The first story is devoted to sculpture. The great hall, where are 
found Greek and Roman statuary, is excellently lighted from the 
north side by means of upper side windows. The white casts are 
tastefully mounted on dark green pedestals against a light olive-green 
background. The ceiling is white, the window frames are a very 
light ocher, and the floor is gray mosaic, as are the other floors. The 
south side consists of a solid wall: without windows, on the upper part 
of which the Parthenon frieze is displayed. Comfortable benches 


@ This is the picture gallery. The halls of the Dresden picture gallery, erected by 
G. Semper, are nearly 50 feet high; they are, in fact, much too high, and the sky- 
lights are too small, so that the halls are insufficiently lighted.—1903. 
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invite the visitor to prolong his stay. In this section is the magnifi- 
cent collection of Italian photographs of Professor Goodyear. 

The second floor is devoted to natural history and prehistoric objects 
with special reference to America. The large hall is lighted excel- 
lently from both sides except when the sun shines in from the south. 
The cases stand at right angles to the wall spaces between the windows, 
by which the best possible effect of lighting is attained. The walls 
are cream colored, the ceiling white, and the window frames ocher. “ 

The paintings are on the third floor (lighted from above), most of 
them provisionally loaned. The great gallery is not yet overfilled, 
and is furnished with comfortable benches. The walls are light 
Pompeian red, the ceiling white. Picture galleries are seldom seen in 
which the examination of the works of art are so little disturbed by 
the surroundings. The collection is, for an American collection, rich 
in landscapes of the seventeenth century and other works of the old 
masters, as also in pictures of the French school of 1830. I give in 
alphabetical order the names of the artists who are represented by 
more noteworthy paintings: Corot (4), Cortese (2), Courbet (3), Cuyp, 
Daubigny (3), Decamps (3), Diaz (5), Dupré (3), Etty (2), Fyt, Gains- 
borough (2), Géricault (2), V. Goyen (2), Hals, Hobbema, Lorrain, 
Marilhat, J. Maris (3), W. Maris (2), Mauve (7), Metsu, Michel (3), 
V. Mieris, Millet, Morland (3), Pannini (3), Rembrandt, De Reyn, 
Rosa (3), Rousseau (3), Ryckaert, Stork, J. Vernet (3), Vollon (2), 
Wilkie, Wilson (8). 

The collections, noteworthy as they already are, may still be regarded 
merely as a beginning of much greater achievements. One might well 
wish to live to see the completion of the entire building, since it 
promises to be a highly creditable accomplishment, and the devotion 
of the citizens of this rich city guarantees that the museum will not 
lack good collections. 


3. METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


‘*For the purpose of establishing and maintaining a museum and 
library of art, of encouraging and developing the study of the fine 
arts, and the application of arts to manufactures and practical life, of 
advancing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and, to that 


4 The cases are of wood, with clumsy framework, not meeting the present require- 
ments (see remarks on the American Museum of Natural History, p. 338, footnote.) 
In a building where everything is fireproof—which even has iron window frames, 
something very hard to find anywhere else—it is strange that the kindred idea of 
introducing iron furniture did not occur to the builders. 

The collection is still unequally developed. We may make special mention of the 
butterfly collection of nearly 100,000 specimens, with more than 1,200 types (the 
Dresden Museum has about 40,000 specimens, including about 8,000 species). No 
special care has as yet been bestowed upon the methods of exhibition. 
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end, of furnishing popular instruction and recreation,” the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art has been planned, to occupy several detached 
buildings covering more than 18 acres of ground in Central Park, 
about half a mile from the Natural History Museum. Up to the 
present one building has been completed. It is 345 feet long, 325 
feet wide, and between 1876 and 1898 was erected in four sections 
by the elder Hunt on sloping, and, partly for that reason, deep-lying 
ground. It has four courts, a cellar, ground floor, and one additional 
story, and is constructed of red brick with gray granite trimmings, 
which looks very attractive, particularly in summer when the park is 
green. The older portion is in Italian gothic, the newer in renaissance 
style. The principal entrance is on one of the narrow sides. The cost 
amounts to $500,000, with $65,000 additional for interior furnishings 
and $90,000 for the power house. There is, besides, an imposing fire- 
proof building of gray sandstone in the best renaissance style, 305 feet 
long, 103 feet wide, and 88 feet high, connected with the former on its 
rear side by a middle wing 107 feet long and 64 feet wide. This build- 
ing was not finished, however, at the time of my visit.’ The architect 
of the new building is the younger Hunt. It cost $1,000,000; the 
interior furnishings and the power house $220,000 additional. The 
city donated the ground and also, by authority of the government 
of the State of New York at Albany, bears the cost of building and 
makes an annual appropriation of $100,000 for the running expenses. 
These amount to about $130,000, of which $90,000 go for salaries and 
wages. The balance is paid by the corporation that founded the 
museum in 1870, from the interest on its funds, which amount to 
$580,000,° and from private donations and special sources of income, 
such as annual dues (about $20,000 from 2,000 members at $10), 
entrance fees (on two days of the week, $5,000), sales of catalogues 
($3,000), ete. 

Until 1879 the collections were stored, one after another, in two 
private houses. Patrons gave, and continue to give, the means for 
purchases, and donations and bequests were received in such profusion 
that the large halls of the present museum, comprising together 
almost 3} acres of space, were overcrowded after the first twenty 
years. They are now relieved by the removal of a portion of their 
contents to the new building, and the great hall of the latter is to be 
devoted specially to sculpture. The library has over 6,000 volumes. 
The value of the collections is estimated at more than $9,000,000. The 
building is open on week days from 10 to 6, Monday and Friday for 
nonmembers at an admission fee of 25 cents; also on these two days 


@The second large building has since been completed (1903). 


+ Now (1903) finished. 
¢The museum in 1901 received $8,000,000 upon. the death of Mr. Rogers, one 6 


its trustees. 
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from 8 to 10 in the evening, and Sunday from 1 o’clock to dark. On 
shorter days the building is closed before sundown. Children under 
7 years are admitted only when accompanied by grown persons. Copy- 
ing is allowed only on Mondays and Fridays. The number of visi- 
tors in 1899 was 540,000, of whom about 200,000 came on Sundays. 
Entire schools of 300 pupils often come and spend the whole day in 
the museum. Umbrellas and canes are checked free. Voluntary con- 
tributions are not customary, but something is paid for depositing 
packages and the like. 


Fic. 10,—Metropolitan Museum of Art. Pian of first floor. 


There has been published a series of catalogues, for the most part 
undated, on ancient Cyprian terra cottas and vases (3,654 numbers),* 
the ancient Cyprian stone sculptures (1,814 numbers), the Egyptian 
antiquities (2,206 numbers), the plaster casts and bronze reproductions 
(1,063 numbers), the hand drawings (882 numbers), the gems (331 


“The best and fullest publication on the Cyprian vases of the collection is to be 
found in W. H. Goodyear’s interesting work The Grammar of the Lotus, 1891, 
Pp. 229-253 and 269-309. 
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numbers), the metal reproductions (396 numbers), the Asiatic seal 
cylinders (910 numbers), a part of the Chinese porcelains (1895), as 
well as a catalogue of old and new paintings, with 671 numbers, and 
one of spoons, with 300 numbers (1899). There are also published 
under the auspices of the museum engravings of some of the most 
important paintings, and (1885-1894) an atlas of the Cesnola collec- 
tion of Cyprian antiquities, with 300 plates. A report is published 
every year; the thirtieth annual report, for 1899, with 68 pages. 
There is at the head of the museum a director, who is under a board 
of trustees of 30 members, with a president of the corporation. There 


| METROPOLITAN; mUSC UM 


At 
4 


are also 9 different committees. The employees number about 100, of 
whom 3 are scientists. After the opening of the new building the 
number will be considerably increased. The working hours are from 
7, 8, 9, or 10 in the morning till 6, or sundown when the sun sets before 
6, and also while the museum is open in the evening. There is an 
hour intermission at noon. From 6 to 10 p. m., six watchmen are on 
duty, from 10 p. m. to 7 in the morning a night watch. More than 
1,100 copyists, draftsmen, etc., made use of the collections in 1899. 
In winter free lectures on art are delivered every Saturday, beginning 
at 11 o’clock, which are attended mostly by women. Evening recep- 
tions for the members are also held. 
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] Fie. 11.—Metropolitan Museum of Art. Plan of second floor. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


Middle hall. 
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The center of the building is occupied by a large hall with skylight 
and galleries. In its four corners are somewhat narrow and steep 
wooden staircases, running to the second floor and to the cellar. In 
the latter are located a restaurant, and other conveniences. In the 
halls of the ground floor the windows are placed so high that cases 
can stand against the walls beneath them, an arrangement that looks 
well, but which does not appear everywhere to answer the purpose on 
account of the reflections and the deficiency of light. The floor is of 
white marble. Almost the whole second story is unsatisfactorily 
lighted by skylights, and in the picture galleries the light is further 
impaired by the plate glass, with which all the pictures are covered. 
The floor is made of parquetry, with an underlayer of cement one foot 
thick in the picture galleries as a protection against fire. In the sum- 
mer the ventilation seemed insufficient. All the rooms can be lighted 
by electricity. The heating is by steam. The power house is located 
in a separate building. 

In the middle hall is displayed a collection of casts and models of 
antique and medieval architecture—among them, on a large scale, the 
Pantheon, Parthenon, Temple of Karnak, Notre Dame (this model cost 
$20,000), Guild of the Butchers’ House in Hildesheim, and many others, 
mostly with single parts of natural size beside them, and in every case 
photographs of the whole. In the other halls of the ground floor the 
collections from the Cyprian excavations are specially important. 
These demonstrate the Oriental influence on Greco-Roman art in 
vases, terra cottas, glasses, great stone sculptures, bronzes, etc. This 
most complete provincial collection shows in series the transitions froni 
the prehistoric time, 1,200 years B. C. and earlier, to the Roman and 
Christian period of the fifth century, and is consequently very instruct- 
ive. It cost $60,000, A precious collection of glasses from the most 
remote times to the present also deserve particular mention. 

On the second floor the modern portion of the picture gallery is 
first to claim the attention. A collection of equal value is not to be 
found in Europe. Only the following names need be mentioned: 
The two Achenbachs, Bastien-Lepage, Benjamin-Constant, Rosa Bon- 
heur (Horse Market—which cost $60,000 and was a gift to the 
Museum—and others), Bonnat, Bouguereau, Breton, Cabanel, Corot, 
Courbet, Couture, Defregger, Detaille (Defense of Champigny and 
others), Diaz, Gainsborough, Gallait, Géré6me, Hébert, Henner, Isa- 
bey, Israels, the two Kaulbachs, Knaus, Leighton, Makart, Manet, 
Max, Meissonier (Friedland 1807—which cost $69,000 and was a 
gift to the Museum—and others), Menzel, Millet, Munkaesy, Piloty, 
Reynolds, Richter, Sargent, Scheffer, Stevens, Troyon, Turner, 
H. Vernet, Villegas, Voltz.“ ‘The entire collection could not be 


“In 1900 Mr. Robert G. Dun bequeathed to the Museum a valuable collection 
of modern paintings worth $250,000. 
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classified by the schools of art represented because individual collections 
must remain intact in accordance with testamentary provisions. The 
systematic arrangement of such collections is rightly considered as of 
less importance than their acquisition. Frequently, also, large sums 
are bequeathed for their preservation. In the other halls of the 
second story may also be noted the great collection of musical instru- 
ments of all peoples and periods (concerning which a profusely illus- 
trated work by M. E. and W. A. Brown appeared in 1888),* the 
ceramic collection, particularly from China and Japan, as also the 
Cyprian gold ornaments on exhibition in a room, which includes only 
precious articles of every kind. 

A practical contrivance, which enables one to look through a series 
of volumes of photographs without exposing them to injury, should 
be mentioned. The books lie in glass desks, and when one wishes to 
turn over the separate leaves it is necessary to reach through an opening 


Fic. 12.—Metropolitan Museum of Art. Sketch of completed building as planned. 


in front, which may be closed by means of a slide. A catalogue of 
the photographic collection may also be used in like manner. 

The value of this Museum (I have only laid stress upon a portion of 
it) is, notwithstanding its youth, very great, and its further develop- 
ment will be still more remarkable, as more objects of art are constantly 
flowing into the New World from the Old; so, in studying the art 
history of Europe and Asia, the collections of the United States may 
not in the future be overlooked.’ 


«Two catalogues of this collection have since been published, with illustrations. 

b We may here add some remarks which could not be so well embodied in the 
text: 

The buildings lie in about the same direction as the Natural History Museum. 
The new building did not appear to me to be very happily joined to the old one. In 
the old building the entrance of the light through the windows is unnecessarily 
obstructed by the division of the windows into two parts and their shaded interior 
position. The exhibition in the great middle hall gives an unpleasant impression, 
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4. NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY—ASTOR, LENOX, AND TILDEN 
FOUNDATIONS. 


This library originated in 1895 by combining the Astor Library, 
which was founded in 1849 and opened in 1854, and the Lenox 
Library, which was founded in 1870 and opened in 1878, with the 
Tilden bequest (1887) of $2,100,000 and 20,000 volumes for a public 
library. From plans drawn by Carrére and Hastings there is now 
being erected in the best part of the city (Fifth avenue) a magnificent, 
monumental building, which is to be completed in about four. years, 
at a cost of $2,000,000 to be paid by the city through authority of 
the government of the State of New York in Albany. Five hundred 
thousand dollars were made available for the purpose in 1899 as a first 
instalment. As the two libraries named will soon disappear as such, 
only a few remarks concerning them will suffice. 

The Astor Library, in Lafayette place, near the busiest portion of 
the principal street (Broadway), is supported by the bequests and 
donations of the Astor family, amounting to $1,750,000. It is located 
in a two-story (in the middle portion three-story) building of red brick 
in Romanesque style, 200 feet long and 100 feet wide, which was built 
in three sections between 1853 and 1881. The Tilden Library is also 
installed here. The library consists of about 350,000 volumes, most 
of them of rather a general character, and 100,000 pamphlets, besides 
incunabula, manuscripts, and autographs. One peculiarity is note- 
worthy, that the books, arranged on the shelves according to subjects, 
are accessible to the public with certain limitations; but at present this 


especially on account of the arched ceiling, like that of a railroad station, which is 
not relieved by the decorations. The unsystematic arrangement and the incomplete- 
ness of the collections is fully explained by their newness. Considering the magnifi- 
cence of the collections it would be ungracious to dwell upon their faults, particularly 
as these objectionable conditions are improving from day to day. I mention the lack 
of good arrangement because it may partly be explained from the fact that many gifts 
have to be accepted and placed on exhibition in order not to lose patronage—an evil 
which is met with in many American museums. Such elements as do not fit in a col- 
lection can only be culled out after the lapse of many years. 

The importance of the comprehensive and celebrated Cyprian collection can not 
be fully appreciated on account of its unscientific arrangement. The finds are sep- 
arated (they probably were never kept together) and there exists no chronological 
sequence at all. The Oriental, Grecian, and Cyprian types in the vases, terra cottas, 
glasses, and stone sculptures are everywhere mixed together. Unfortunately no 
information whatever is given the visitor by labels. He does not get much more from 
the handbooks, since these are limited to brief descriptions. They are, indeed, 
welcome but not sufficient for an understanding of such objects. One must, there- 
fore, regret not being able to derive the full benefit from this fine collection, even 
after several visits, which it should be capable of affording. The unsystematic 
arrangement of the collection is also particularly striking in the room on the second 
story devoted to precious ornaments. On the other hand, care has been bestowed 
upon harmony of arrangement in the entire museum, so that the general impression 
produced is one of pleasure and grandeur. 
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privilege is somewhat restricted on account of the overcrowded con- 
dition of the library. It may further be remarked that the newest 
acquisitions are placed together on a bookstand, and are freely acces- 
sible to readers. The furniture is of wood. Only a few iron shutters 
and fire extinguishers serve as a protection against fire. It is open 
daily, except Sundays and holidays, from 9 to 6, and is lighted at dusk 
by electricity. Children under 15 years of age are admitted when 


Fic. 18.—New York Public Library. Plan of basement. 


BASEMENT PLAN. 


1, Storerooms, 14. Watchman. 27. Extra room. 

2. Telephone. 15, Open court. 28. Elevators. 

3. Lunch room. 16. Packing room. 29. Janitor's apartments, 
4. Workshop. 17. Stack room. 30. Janitor’s apartments. 
5, Storercom. 18. Machinery. 31. Stores. 

6. Lunch room, 19. Lending delivery room. 32. Stores. 

7. Bookbinding stores. 20. Patents room. 33. Stores. 

8. Toilet room. 21. Bicycles. 34. Stores. 

9. General stores. 22. Parcels or coats. 35. Scrub women. 

10. Bindery. 23. Parcels or coats. 36. Stores. 

11. Printing room. 24. Entrance hall. 37. Stores. 

12. Toilet room. 25. Stairways. 38. Stores. 

13. Stairways. 26. Parcels or coats. 39. Stairways. 


accompanied by grown persons. Umbrellas and canes are checked 
free of charge. Fees for this service are not expected. Books can 
be examined only in the library itself. There are 219 seats, a certain 
portion of one of the three great reading halls being reserved for 
ladies. From July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899, 358,000 volumes were 
used by 85,000 readers (an average of 247 daily), apart from the refer- 
ence library of 4,500 volumes, which is freely accessible to everybody 
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in the reading rooms. In the year named only 4 volumes disappeared. 
About 100 persons are employed in the library. It has published a 
few annual reports, several indexes and lists, and eight volumes of a 
catalogue with supplement (1861 to 1888), which, however, extends 
only as late as 1880. 


Fig. 14.—New York Public Library. Plan of first floor. 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


Receiving room. 

Stack room. 

Exhibition room. 

Upper part of lending delivery room. 


40. Entrance hall. 
41. Children’s room. 
42. Extra room. 

43. Reception room. 


44. Reception room. Newspapers. 

45. Business superintendent. Extra room. 

46. Telephone. Entrance hall. 

47. Business superintendent. Stairways. 

48. Stairways. Reading room. 

49. Extra room. . Elevators. 

50. Extra room. 63. Periodical room. 

51. Open court. 64. Library for the blind. 
Extra room. 


The Lenox Library occupies a detached position in the best part of 
the city on Fifth avenue opposite Central Park. It contains also col- 
lections of different sorts. It is of two stories, fireproof, of white 
sandstone, with two one-story wings projecting at right angles. In 
the style of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, it is recognized as one of the 
best specimens of later Parisian architecture, being of imposing 
appearance within and without, with the exception of the great cov- 

rered steps leading to the entrance. The book stacks are of iron. 
NAT MUS 1903——23 
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The library contains 150,000 volumes, particularly Americana, Bibles 
(10,000 volumes), Shakespeareana, and music, besides about 75,000 
pamphlets, 600 manuscript volumes, 600 volumes of incunabula, 50,000 
letters, 4,000 maps, ete. Nothing is lent out. There are 25 employees. 
The visiting hours, etc., are the same as in the Astor Library. After 
dusk the library is lighted by electricity and open to visitors. There 
are 108 seats. In 1898-99, 68,000 volumes were used by 26,000 readers 


Fig. 15.—New York Public Library. Plan of second floor. 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


65. Upper part of entrance hall 76. Extra room. 86. Toilet room. 

66. Class room. 77. Cataloguing room. 87. Special reading room. 
67. Special reading room. 78. Accessions. 88. Stairways. 

68. Extra room. 79. Open court. 89. Music room. - 

69. Trustees’ room. ‘ 80. Stack room. 90. Elevators. 

70. Director. 81. Bibles. 91. Maps. 

71. Director. 82. Special reading rooms. 92. Special reading room. 
72. Extra room. 83. Open court. 93. Special reading room. 
78. Order room. 84. Public documents. 94. Special reading room. 
74. Extra room. Toilet room. Gallery. 
75. Stairways. 


(an average of 84 daily), besides the use of the great reference library 
of 5,000 volumes in two reading rooms. Only two books were stolen 
and 25 mutilated in the two libraries together. 

On the second floor there is a gallery of 400 paintings, for the most 
part modern—among them works by Becker, Bierstadt, Rosa Bonheur, 
Bouguereau, BroZik, Church, Constable, Copley, Corot, Delaroche, 
Detaille, Diaz, Gainsborough, Géréme, Hiibner, Huntington, Inness, 
Knaus, the two Koekkoeks, Landseer, Leslie, Lessing, Madrazo, 
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Meissonier, Munkédcsy, Pine, Reynolds, Schreyer, Stuart, Troyon, 
Turner, Verboekhoven, H. Vernet, Vibert, and Wilkie. There is also 
a small collection of statuary and prints; and, finally; some minerals, 
ceramics, glass, ete., in wooden cases. The number of visitors to the 
museum was 34,000. 

The Lenox Library published or printed between 1879 and 1893, 
seven Contributions to a Catalogue of the following contents: The 
Hulsius collections of voyages; the Jesuit relations; the voyages of 
Thévenot; the Bunyan, Shakespeare, Milton, and Walton collections; 
also the letter of Columbus on the discovery of America (1492), as 
well as catalogues of paintings of the Lenox and Stuart collections, 
and twelve short title lists. 

The new library, which embraces the two just described and the Lenox 
collection, and has been administered as the new library since 1896, is 
controlled by a director, under a board of trustees of 21 members, 
with a president at its head, and also 5 committees, nominally con- 
trolled by the University of the State of New York. (See Albany.) 
All the following applies to the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden libraries 
together. The New York Public Library will soon be increased by a 
great distribution section, which will include all the public libraries 
belonging to the city. New York has too long been without such a 
central library. More than 600,000 books and pamphlets are now 
accessible and about 75,000 are not yet installed.’ In 1899 more than 
115,000 readers called for over 500,000 volumes, without including 
the reference library—an average of 347 readers daily. In the year 
named the extraordinarily large increase of almost 165,000 volumes 
and pamphlets was recorded. The average annual increase is now 
estimated at over 50,000 numbers; 3,925 periodicals were received,° of 
which 1,207 were American and 909 German; 819 of these were dona- 
tions. There were 148,000 parts of periodicals consulted during last 
year, an average of more than 500 daily. The annual increase 
amounts to 6,400 numbers, including 48 dailies, 543 weeklies, 1,075 
monthly and 580 yearly papers.‘ All of these are purchased. In 1899 
more than 91,000 volumes and pamphlets were catalogued on 225,000 
cards. The catalogue of the reading room, accessible to all, contains 


@New York has three public picture galleries: Those of the Metropolitan Museum, 
Brooklyn Institute, and Lenox Library. Of prominent private galleries I may 
mention those of C. T. Yerkes, H. O. Havemeyer, G. W. Vanderbilt, G. Gould, 
and W. A. Clark. 

bIn 1902 there were 777,768 books and pamphlets in the library. The Berlin 
Library has over 1,000,000 volumes and manuscripts, the Paris Library nearly 
3,000,000, the British Museum from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000. 

¢In 1902, 4,495. 

4In 1902, 226,396 current periodicals were called for, being a daily average of 750. 

¢ In 1902 the average of separate numbers of periodicals (excluding annuals) received 
daily was 280, the total number for the year being 86,800. 
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up to the present 600,000 cards, with author and subject entries in 
alphabetical sequence. The author and subject catalogue now includes 
only half of the library. Two hundred thousand volumes and pam- 
phlets are covered by an author catalogue only, while 50,000 are 
still uncatalogued. The catalogue system is new and will be published 
later. The library now makes a specialty of official publications of 
governments and public administrations of all countries, as well as 


Fic. 16.—New York Public Library. Plan of third floor. 


THIRD FLOOR PLAN. 


96. Stuart collection. 107. Extra room. 117. Stair landing. 

97. Collections and exhibits. 108. Reading room. 118. Special reading room. 
98. Special reading room. 109. Open court. 119. Special reading room. 
99. Toilet room. 110. Reading room. 120. Stairways. 

100. Collections and exhibits. 111. Reading room. 121. Elevators. 

101. Collections and exhibits. 112. Open court. 122. Picture gallery. 

102. Manuscripts. 113. Reading room. 123. Picture gallery. 

103. Extra room. 114. Extra room. 124. Picture gallery. 

104. Stairways. 115. Photographer. 125, Special reading room 
105. Manuscripts. 116. Toilet room. 126. Hall. 


106. Manuscripts. 


everything relating to societies. A monthly bulletin, the fourth 
volume of which is in course of publication, which annually amounts 
to 500 pages, gives an account of what is done in the library, specifies 
monthly the most important acquisitions, contains bibliographies, 
copies of documents and letters, etc. A handbook of 64 pages 
relating to the New York Public Library was recently published 
(1900). Tolerably full instruction in library science is also given. 
With so comprehensive a programme, such lofty aims, and consider- 
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ing the inclination of the Americans toward greatness, it need scarcely 
be said that the new building has been planned on a corresponding scale. 
It is about 350 feet long, 250 feet wide, 68 feet high in front, 98 feet 
in the rear (that is, about the size of the German Reichstag building), 
with two open courts, each 81 feet square. It consists of three stories 
and a basement, connected with one another by elevators and stairs. 
It is fireproof throughout. This library differs from many others in 
not having the main reading room situated centrally in. a lofty, 
spacious hall, as is generally the case, but in the back part of the 
topmost story, occupying, in several sections, almost the entire length 
of the building.* It is also noteworthy by having the iron book- 
stacks, seven stories high, located under this main reading room, 
beginning in the basement. They are 270 feet long, 72 feet wide, 
and altogether 53 feet high, affording space for 1,250,000 volumes, 
while another quarter of a million can be provided for elsewhere. 


’ The delivery desk for these is located in the middle of the main 


reading rooms, connected with the underlying bookstacks by means 
of book lifts. The rooms for lending books outside of the building 
are situated in one of the courts in the basement and ground floor. 
A possible extension of the library to a capacity for 5,000,000 volumes 
is provided for by the park lying behind the building. There will be 
about 800 seats in the main reading room, besides about six special 
study rooms in the third story and seats in the special libraries (Gov- 
ernment publications, Oriental literature, sociology and political econ- 
omy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, maps, music, Bibles). There is 
also a reading room for children and a newspaper and periodical room 
in the second story. The whole manuscript section is as a safe for 
itself. The power plant will be located outside of the building. The 
other details may be seen in the ground plans. 

The land, buildings, and books of the united libraries are worth 
about $3,600,000. There is, besides, an invested fund of $3,000,000, 
yielding $125,000 interest, seven-eighths of which is applied to 
administrative purposes. After the completion of the new building, 
however, ample provision will be made by the city for running 
expenses.” 

There can be no doubt that the New York Public Library, under the 
administration of Dr. John S. Billings, who has been director since 
1896, will become a model institution, and, supported by the liberality 
of the rich New Yorkers, it will be a magnificent ornament to the 
great city. 


@ This is also the case in the Chicago Public Library. 

>Since Mr. Carnegie has, in 1901, presented $5,200,000 for 65 branch libraries in 
New York, the task of the public library has been enormously increased, as they are 
all to be under the administration of the New York Public Library. Already, in 
1902, 2,000,000 books were in circulation for home use from 17 branch libraries. 
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5. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The founding of King’s College by royal patent of George II dates 
back to 1754—before the Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America, in 1776; therefore the university is one of the 
oldest organizations in New York. In 1897 it was removed to Morn- 
ingside Heights, in the northern part of the city, between One hun- 
dred and sixteenth and One hundred and twentieth streets and Tenth 
and Eleventh avenues, except that the medical faculty (College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, founded in 1807), and incorporated in 1891, 
remained in its three buildings in Fifty-ninth street, 3 miles away where 
it had in 1887 acquired model new buildings and furnishings, pro- 
vided almost entirely by the Vanderbilt family at a cost of $2,500,000, 
among them an anatomical laboratory for 400 students, a model of its 
kind. I here treat only of the new university, which was erected in a 
uniform style from maturely considered plans, and, besides many 
other advantages, already before completion, possesses two especial 
attractions—the power house and the library. The university occu- 
pies its third location since it was founded as King’s College, almost 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and the medical faculty its sixth. 
This frequent removal might at first sight appear to be a disadvan- 
tage, but has in fact proven to be a great advantage, because, pushed 
farther and farther outward by the growth of the city, the new build- 
ings could in their new locality always be made to conform to the 
altered conditions, whereas elsewhere such new buildings can gener- 
ally be acquired only after long periods. 

The university occupies an isolated position on an elevated tract, 
where presumably it will suffice the wants of the next generations, and 
even after the adjacent portions of the city are more closely built up, 
it will still occupy a comparatively open position, not in direct contact 
with the city’s noise and traffic. It occupies historical ground, as a bat- 
tle was fought there in 1776 during the war of the Revolution against 
England. In 1812, also, fortifications were erected here during the sec- 
ond war with England. After 1825 an insane asylum occupied the site. 
In 1892, ata cost of $2,100,000, an area of 164 acres was acquired by the 
university on this rocky hill for a new site. The nature of the ground 
admitted of making a plateau 750 by 575 feet—that is, somewhat more 
than three-fifths of the entire tract—150 feet above the near-by Hud- 
son, and 25 feet above the streets; in size about the same as the Dres- 
den ‘‘Zwinger,” with its surrounding gardens. It is, therefore, not so 
very large and is smaller than the site of the Natural History Museum, 
2 miles away. In 1893 the university purchased at the Chicago 
World’s Fair for $3,500 the university plans sent there by the Prussian 
educational department, which now hang on the walls of the architec- 
tural section of the library; and in 1894 it accepted the building plan 
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worked out by the architects, McKim, Mead & White, for the build- 
ings in the Italian Renaissance style. According to this plan 14 
separate buildings lie to the right and left of the library in four groups, 


1 LIBRARY 

2 COLLEGE 

3 FAYERWEATHER 
4 SCHERMERHORN 
5. HAVEMEYER 

6 ENGINEERING 

7 VNIVERSITY 


CLAREMONT AVENUE 


STREET 
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UCTION COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CITYor NEW YORK 
OR THE PEDIC AL SCHOOL BUILDING? 


Fie. 17.—Columbia University. General plan of University buildings. 


embracing as many courts. Behind it is the University Hall, 300 feet 
in length, containing a theater (for 2,500 persons), a dining hall (for 600 
persons), the gymnasium, and the power plant for the entire univer- 
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sity. A handsome model of University Hall is exhibited in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, a mile and a half away. Only the front 
part of the hall rests on the plateau: itself, the main portion of the 
building extending along the back slope of the plateau, which has a 
steep descent of 38 feet, so that in the rear the structure rises to an 
imposing height of 136 feet, while in front it is 69 feet high. These 
lower-lying portions of the site, affording a park-like green with 
old trees, are to be inclosed by four dormitories.‘ The buildings are 
69 feet high, the outer ones having four stories and two basements, 
which is made possible by the sloping nature of the ground. 

Four of the great outlying buildings for lecture rooms, laboratories, 
and collections are completed; also the library and the power plant of 
the university hall, and the gymnasium with its baths. The foundation, 
stairs, balustrades and the like are of granite; the library is of white 
sandstone; everything else is of red-brick construction with sandstone 
trimmings. The walks are paved with red brick. The whole makes 
an imposing as well as an agreeable impression, gay in summer from 
the green color of lofty trees and grass plats. Everything is fireproof; 
the framework is of iron; the floors, walls, and roofs are of hollow 
brick; the stairs are of stone or of iron and stone. The iron pillars 
rest in sheet-iron sockets, which are filled with loose asbestos. The 
doors and window frames are of wood; the windows are of plate glass. 
Everything is done according to the expressed principle that the best 
is not too good and is in the end the cheapest. 

The buildings hitherto erected cost $4,250,000; those yet to be put 
up will require $5,500,000. The total cost of the university build- 
ings will amount to $15,000,000, and they will accommodate 6,000 
students and 600 teachers. Already the aggregation of buildings— 
Columbia University, National Academy of Design, Grant Mausoleum, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and St. John’s Cathedral— splendidly situated on 
the high bank of the Hudson in the midst of carefully tended parks, is 
regarded as the future ‘*Acropolis of the New World.” 

Columbia is exclusively an endowed university, and although it has 


the authorization of the State of New York for its founding, it has 


never received a State appropriation. That such a considerable sum 
for a university can be raised entirely by private subscription is char- 
acteristic of Americans and is an argument for the social justifica- 


@8ee illustrations in Columbia University Quarterly, I, 1899, p. 149. Two five-story 
buildings are planned 156 feet in tength, and two 200 feet in length and 40 feet 
wide, which will accommodate altogether about 450 students, and will cost about 
$750,000. 

>An exact statement of the cost may be found in the report of the president of 
October 3, 1898, reprinted in report of the Commissioner of Education, 1897-98, II, 
p. 1797, Washington, 1899. See also Science, XIII, p. 116, January 18, 1901. 

¢ The Strassburg University buildings cost $3,750,000. 
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tion of their proverbial wealth.“ In America the obligations imposed 
by the position of wealth are well discharged. Columbia is governed 
privately by self-chosen trustees, and is only nominally subject to the 
control of the regents of the University of the State of New York in 
Albany. It now has an annual income of $400,000 from its endow- 
ment of $12,000,000, and tuition fees amounting to $375,000. Its 
current expenses amounted in 1899 to $837,500°; such a deficit of 
$62,000 is, however, of no consequence, since persons are always 
found who make it good. Nor is a momentary debt of $3,000,000 
very oppressive, as it will soon be paid. In 1899 a number of bene- 
factors together contributed $75,000 for current expenses alone and 
$500,000 for endowment funds, besides a hospital worth over $500,000 
with an endowment of $375,000. The current annual expenses of the 
University of Berlin amount to $750,000; those of the University of 
Leipzig, $625,000, of which $500,000 are appropriated by the Royal 
Saxon Government. The city of New York, with its 4,000,000 popu- 
lation, has about the same number of inhabitants as the Kingdom of 


@I cite only a few of the great university endow mente, The dates given in paren- 
theses indicate the year of founding of the universities mentioned. The Stanford 
family gave $30,000,000 (1891); Johns Hopkins (1867), $3,750,000; J. G. Clark (1887), 
$3,000,000; W. C. de Pauw (1837) and J. B. Colgate (1819), $1,500,000 each; J. N. 
and H. Brown (1764), $750,000 each for the university bearing the name of these 
feunders; J. D. Rockefeller (1866), $10,000,000 for Chicago; 8S. Cupples and K. 8. 
Brookings (1900), $5,000,000 for Washington in St. Louis; the Vanderbilt family, 
$3,750,000 for Vanderbilt University (1872) and Columbia, in New York; J. Rich 
and A. Packer, $2,000,000 each for Boston (1869) and Lehigh, in South Bethlehem 
(1866); J. C. Green, $1,750,000 for Princeton (1746); Seth Low and J. Loubat, 
$1,500,000 and $1,250,000, respectively, for Columbia (this university received in the 
last ten years endowments amounting altogether to $7,000,000); E. Cornell, H. W. 
Sage, and O. H. Payne, $3,500,000 for Cornell (1865); J. Lick, $750,000 for Berkeley 
(1868). Yale, in New Haven (1701), received $5,000,000 from different donors; 
Wesleyan University, in Middletown (1831), $2,000,000; Cincinnati (1819), $1,500,000; 
Harvard, in Cambridge (1636), receives on an average $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 every 
year (last year $1,625,000), etc. G. Peabody gave $6,000,000 for various scientific 
institutions; D. B. Fayerweather, $5,250,000. This makes a total of between 
$100,000,000 and $125,000,000, and yet is only a fraction of such gifts for universities 
and scientific institutions, as may be seen from the list given in the New York 
World Almanac, 1900, p. 310. In the year 1899 alone about $75,000,000 were 
donated for universities, colleges, schools, and libraries. E. D. Perry (Education 
in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, Albany, 1900, p. 304) says: ‘‘It is 
truly encouraging for the future of education in America that so many of her mil- 
lionaires are willing to give freely of the fortunes that they have accumulated, and 
that those who give the most should set the example of intrusting the application of 
the funds to those who best understand the needs to be met.’’ [The above lists 
were made up in 1900, but would be considerably enlarged to-day. Mr. Carnegie 
alone has given away $100,000,000. } 

>These figures are only approximate. I may mention for comparison that the 
annual current expenses of Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, amount to 


only $200,000. 
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Saxony. Leipsic has 3,500 students, Columbia University about 4,000, 
of whom, however, only about 2,000 correspond to our students. 
These remarks are merely thrown in without any desire to compare 
the two universities. 

There is an extraordinary difference among American universities. 
About twelve or fifteen correspond to our twenty-one German uni- 
versities, and even these can not be compared without hesitation, 
because they combine with the university to a greater or lesser degree 
some of our “gymnasium” classes, and stand, moreover, upon quite 
different stages of development. Almost every American university 
has a college,* which invits first two or three years corresponds some- 
what to our ‘“‘obersecunda” and ‘‘ prima,” and only in its last years 
to the first year of our universities. On leaving college the student, 
after passing an examination, receives a degree of bachelor of arts, or 
the like, and, if he so chooses, then enters the university proper, which 
is organized into faculties (‘‘schools”) as among us. The individual 
who leaves college in order to begin his life work possesses, therefore, 
a higher education than our young men who leave the gymnasium for 
the university. After attending the university for two years the 
student obtains the degree of master of arts, or the like, and after one 
or more additional years of study, the degree of doctor. The students 
at American universities are accordingly divided into undergraduates 
(in the college), graduates or postgraduates (university students in the 
more restricted sense), and special students. The latter are either 
nongraduates or persons who, after completing their college course, 
pursue no regular faculty studies, but immediately apply themselves 
to special studies, which lie without the scholastic organization. The 
American student is permitted to pursue special studies earlier than 
the German student, and the students in general have a relatively free 
choice of their lectures, as in the German universities, which is 
also already more or less the case toward the close of the collegiate 
course. 

A person thoroughly acquainted with German and American uni- 
versities, Prof. H. Miinsterberg, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, once 
declared (Der Western, Chicago, December 3, 1893), with regard to 
Harvard, that the examination for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
as the last period of the graduate school (that is, the philosophical 
faculty) represents a stage of scientific maturity far above the level of 
the average German doctor; that the examination for doctor in Har- 
vard was more like the German examination, which admits the young 
scholar to the office of an academical teacher (*‘ Privatdocent”), than 


« Lately students have been admitted to Columbia without knowledge of the Latin 
language, so that there the rudiments are also taught. 
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iike the German examination for the degree of doctor.“ This equality 
with German universities applies, however, only to a very small pro- 
portion of the 150 American scholastic institutions that call them- 
selves universities, to say nothing of the 350 colleges.’ Besides 
Harvard in Cambridge it may perhaps apply to the following: Chi- 
cago, Columbia in New York, Yale in New Haven, Cornell in Ithaca, 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Michigan in Ann Arbor, Wisconsin in 
Madison, California in Berkeley, and Stanford in California. Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore has virtually dispensed with a ‘‘ gymnasium ”-like 
collegiate preparation, and consequently most nearly resembles a 
German university, to imitate whose organization an avowed tendency 
exists in many American universities. Princeton, indeed, possesses a 
college, but only a philosophical and theological faculty. The twelve 
here mentioned (Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago, Stanford, California, Princeton, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania) have quite recently formed a closer union. Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester comprises a philosophical faculty with 11 teachers 
and 34 students (1900), and recognizes the pursuit of science as its first 
object, with teaching as somewhat subordinate.° Thus every one of 
the American universities ought to be especially characterized. We 
can not in general speak of the universities of the United States as we 
do of the German universities. These matters are known to every 
educated American, and nothing is more preposterous than to look at 
all of these universities of the Union as alike. I must let the matter 
rest here with these few general remarks, but refer the reader partic- 
ularly to the chapter The American University in the work entitled 
Education in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler; Albany, 
J. B. Lyons Company (1900), I, pages 249-319. 

Columbia University has the following six special faculties > govern 
Columbia College: 

Juridical faculty, school of law, for common law.¢ 

Medical faculty, school of medicine. 

Philosophical faculty, school of philosophy, for philosophy, philol- 
ogy, literature. 


@ Quite recently, and after a longer experience in America, Professor Miinsterberg 
confirms this statement in the following words: I have no doubt that the doctor 
degree in Harvard ranks higher than in any German university. It occupies a 
medium place between the German doctor examination and the examination for the 
position of academical teacher, in part also corresponds to the German civil-service 
examination. (Zukunft, No. 35, 1900, p. 389.) Prof. P. Haupt, of Baltimore, in a 
letter addressed to me confirmed this with reference to Johns Hopkins. 

> For a better understanding of this subject, Miinsterberg’s remarks in the above- 
cited excellent paper, American Universities, in Zukunft, No. 35, 1900, p. 385, may 
be consulted. 

¢ Science, 1900, p. 621. 

4See also Columbia University Quarterly, 1, 1899, p. 135. 
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Political economy faculty, school of political science, for history, 
national economy, public law. 

Natural science faculty, school of pure science, for mathematics and 
natural science. 

Technical faculty, school of applied science, for mining and metal- 
lurgy, chemistry, engineering, architecture.“ 

Here, therefore, we have a technical high school combined with the 
university. The tendency to spread out in this direction has recently 
developed more or less among our German universities. Columbia 
College is not strictly separated from Columbia University. Under- 
graduates—that is, students of the college—may take certain courses 
of the university. 

Two other institutions are closely connected with Columbia, namely, 
Barnard College and Teachers’ College.’ Both are near by, separated 
only by the width of a street, but on their own ground. Barnard 
College is intended for women, and corresponds to Columbia College 
formen. Teachers’ College is a seminary for male and female teachers 
on a university basis. Barnard College was founded and endowed in 
1859 by former President Barnard of Columbia. It is an independent 
corporation, but the courses of instruction and examination are pre- 
scribed by Columbia, and Columbia professors lecture in the institu- 
tion besides others appointed by Columbia. Students of Barnard Col- 
lege may also attend certain advanced lectures in the university and 
take university degrees. Teachers’ College was founded in 1888 and 


- united with the university in 1898. Certain lectures may also be 


attended by Columbia students. These two colleges, therefore, form 
part of the university, have the university president as president of 
each, but are financially quite independent. Their budgets are not 
included in the figures given above.© Their students, however, are 
included in the foregoing estimate. Barnard College has 317 students, 
and Teachers’ College 365, besides 750 whose relations to the establish- 
ments are not so intimate, while their professors also lecture outside 
of the colleges. The university itself had in 1899-1900 2,456 students, 
of whom 460 were undergraduates, 1,996 graduate students, and 30 
nongraduates, making a grand total of 3,888. 

Columbia is less intimately connected with the Union Theological 
Seminary on Sixty-ninth street, about 3 miles distant; with the 
American Museum of Natural History, where, among others, the 
laboratories for anthropology and paleontology are located, with the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, both in Central Park, about 2 miles 
distant, and with the New York Botanical Gardens in Bronx Park, 
about 5 miles from the university buildings, where also the her- 


@See also Columbia University Quarterly, I, 1899, p. 241, and II, 1900, p. 242. 
> For the latter see also Columbia University Quarterly, I, 1899, pp. 323 and 342. 
¢ Quite recently $1,000,000 were donated to Teachers’ College for dormitories. 
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barium and a portion of the botanical library of the university are 
deposited, and where the more advanced botanical laboratory courses 
are held. In July and August summer courses of thirty lectures 
each on ten topics are delivered in the university. At the instance of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, a commercial high school will 
soon be organized. Finally, during the winter, the professors give 
free public courses of lectures in the two museums above mentioned 
and in Cooper Union, a great free institution for the dissemination of 
learning, with 3,500 students and 2,000 daily readers in the library 
connected with it. Numerous scientific societies hold sessions now 
and then in the rooms of the university, such as the National Academy 
of Sciences, the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, with its nine sections, and also the American Astronomical and 
Astrophysical Society, the American Chemical Society, the American 
Mathematical Society, the American Physical Society, the Geological 
Society of America, the American Entomological Society, the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, the American Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education,“ and others. It is, therefore, a center of 
greatly divergent and broad intellectual interests. 

At the head of the university is a presidént, under a board of 22 
trustees, who form a self-perpetuating body and appoint the president. 
At the same time 5 committees on finance, buildings, promotions, 
instruction, and library officiate. The university employs 85 regular 
and 14 special professors,’ 240 assistants, etc., and 12 administrative 
officers, besides 150 persons under the superintendent of buildings, 


4 New York itself is the seat of many scientific societies. Only the following need 
be named (from Education in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, Albany, 
II, 1900, p. 872): The New York Academy of Sciences, founded in 1817, whose four 
sections (astronomy and physics, geology and mineralogy, biology and anthropology, 
and psychology and philology) meet monthly. (On the 23d of October, 1899, I 
attended an interesting session of the section for anthropology and psychology, 
which was held together with the Anthropological Club, with Prof. Franz Boas as 
chairman.) The academy also holds general sessions. Every year a reception is 
given, with demonstrations of scientific progress. It publishes octavo annals and 
quarto memoirs. Its library contains 18,000 works. A scientific alliance includes 
the academy and the following local societies: Torrey Botanical Club, New York 
Microscopical Society, Linnean Society of New York, New York Mineralogical Club, 
American Mathematical Society, New York section of the American Chemical - 
Society, and the New York Entomological Society, It is the intention to erect a 
central building for this scientific alliance. The Preliminary List of American 
Learned and Educational Societies, published by the Bureau of Education in 1896, 
enumerates 62 scientific societies in New York. 

>The position of the ‘Privatdocent”’ is not known in Columbia, nor in any 
American university. I may mention that the professors of American universities 
generally take a year’s leave of absence on half pay every seven years, but may divide 
such leave of absence through several years. This may have turned out to be a 
necessity, inasmuch as a prolonged journey in Europe is of the greatest importance 
to most of them. A similar privilege ought, however, also to be granted to the 
European professors. 
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among them technologists, since a portion of the new installations 
and the greater part of the repairs are made on the premises. The 
university, therefore, employs a staff of over 500 persons, all told. 

Each student pays $125 to $200 annually for all instruction. The 
university authorities estimate his annual expenses in New York at 
between $375 and $825, according to his requirements—$550 for 
medium accommodations.“ Eighty-five fellowships and scholarships 
- are bestowed annually, amounting to almost $60,000, and whoever has 
attained the degree of doctor of philosophy in Columbia may continue 
his work in the laboratories free of charge. These fellowships and 
scholarships vary between $125 and $850, most of them $500, and the 
holder of fellowships need pay no college fees. A committee of pro- 
fessors aids poor students in order that they may support themselves 
while pursuing their studies as private teachers, translators, writers, 
evening school instructors, traveling companions, stenographers, type- 
writers, ete. The student who asks this aid is respected all the more 
for it by his colleagues. 

The university annually publishes a catalogue, which contains 400 
to 500 pages of accurate information, a report of the president, of 
“ over 100 pages, catalogues of lectures of each faculty with all possible 
special data for the students, comprehensive pamphlets of 100 or more 
pages; and also, beginning in 1899, a Quarterly, which treats only of 
affairs relating to the university proper. A bulletin appeared from 


1890 to 1898. In 1897 a small album of 48 pages was published with ~ 


many illustrations and plans, entitled ‘‘Columbia University,” which 
gives an excellent idea of the whole establishment. Finally, from 
1894 to 1900, 16 volumes of a scientific character have appeared in 
quarto, octavo, and duodecimo (each volume complete in itself), 
together with serial publications of eleven different departments 
(contributions, memoirs, or studies), and five periodicals, which are 
conducted by members of the faculty. 

The power plant.—It was planned to build a power house for heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, water, electricity, mechanical power, com- 
pressed air, etc., directly on the banks of the Hudson River, but a 
short distance from the university in a straight line, in order that coal 
could be unloaded directly from the vessels into the boiler house. 
The pipes and cables were then to have been led up through a tunnel, 
but this project was not permitted by the city authorities as the near- 
by residents thought themselves damaged by such a plan. In conse- 
quence of this a handsome boathouse was erected on the ground already 


@In Harvard the expenses are estimated at $500 to $600, in Yale $700, in Philadel- 
phia $450. Each student costs the American universities from $125 (at Vassar 
College for women) to $400 (Leland Stanford Junior University); in the German 
universities the cost averages $175, as estimated from a total expenditure of about 
$5,750,000 for 33,500 students. 
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purchased on the banks of the river, the gift of a patron, and the 
engine house was built under the University Hall in a room 165 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, and 33 feet high. For this purpose, together 
with great tunnels to connect all the buildings, the drains, cellars, coal 
bunkers, and ground floors, more than 80,000 square yards of rock had 
to be quarried. The machinery is driven by a 4,000 horsepower 
engine, that requires 13,000 tons of coal a year, 4,000 of which can be 
stored at one time. In order to protect the buildings from the vibra- 
tions of the powerful engines, their foundations were all united on a 
single wall base separated from the foundations of the buildings; this 
had the desired result. 

The steam-heating apparatus is installed according to the so-called 
direct-indirect system (that is, radiant heat and warmed ventilating 
air), and goes through thousands of feet of pipe. The exhaust steam 
from the engines suffices for heating the library and the University 
Hall. Automatic thermostats regulate the temperature of all the 
rooms. The ventilator drives 1,250,000 cubic feet of air a minute 
through the building. Nowhere is it renewed less than six times an 
hour, in some rooms twelve times. The piping for water, gas, com- 
pressed air, vacuum, etc., is unusually extensive, the chemical institute 
alone having over 6,000 discharge pipes and connections. Equally 
enormous is the length of wire conduits for light, power, telephone, 
electric clocks, signal clocks, watchmen’s time detectors, electric ele- 
vators, etc. The cost of the machinery, without counting the prepa- 
ration of the foundations, was $200,000, that is, $50 for each horse- 
power. The power house itself under the University Hall, including 
tunnel and coal bunkers, cost $350,000. The heat, light, and electric 
appliances for the buildings still to be erected will cost $550,000. 
The whole power system, therefore, will cost about $1,125,000. 

The entire power plant was most carefully planned and executed in 
the highest style with regard to solidity and neatness. The subter- 
ranean rooms are excellently lighted and are models of cleanliness— 
the whole a work of art comparable to the power plant of an immense 
modern ocean passenger steamer. It should also serve as an object 
lesson for the technical department of the university. It is managed 
by 18 men, who work in three relays of eight hours each, and receive 
$10,000 in wages. The annual expenditure for coal amounts to 
$14,000.¢ After all the buildings are completed the expenditures for 
coal will increase to $27,500 and wages to $15,000.° 

The library will some day form the center of the entire university— 
an excellent idea. It is situated at the top of a gently rising ground 


“They are not allowed to burn soft coal in New York, a police regulation which 
would be very appropriate for Dresden. 

>See E. A. Darling, The Power Plant of a University, with 27 plates and figures. 
Transactions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, XX, 1899, pp. 663-724. 
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at the head of broad flights of steps. In Romanesque architecture 
according to the French conception, magnificent with its fine pillared 
portico and dome rising above the whole, it is worthy of comparison 
with the best modern buildings of European capitals. Three stories 
surround an imposing central hall, and the whole rests upon a raised 
ground floor 200 feet square. The center of the dome is 137 feet 
above the surface of the ground. 

The library also accommodates those faculties whose equipment 
consists only of books and who, as yet, have no building of their own. 
Thus, the northern wing belorgs almost exclusively to the law faculty. 
On the second story is the section of the library belonging to that 
faculty; on the third the reading room, with 140 seats; on the fourth 
an auditorium for 240 hearers; all three, like the raised ground floor, 
containing side rooms for administration, seminars, professors, and 
students; constituting, so to speak, a building for the law faculty 
within the university library. They are, however, already thinking 
of erecting a special law building. 

The schools of political science and philosophy are in like manner 
accommodated in the western and eastern wings; only that here, 
instead of the reading room on the third floor, eight seminary rooms 
are to be divided into library sections which will serve for the corre- 
sponding schools; that is, for philosophy, pedagogics, literature, phi- 
lology, political economy, public law, and history. Twosuch seminary 
rooms for Latin and Greek are located on the second floor. This is an 
ingenious arrangement, which, so far as I know, has nowhere else been 
carried out in this manner. A half story of the entire wing forms a 
single room, the inner three-fifths of which are vccupied by 26 book- 
stacks, for the most part 20 feet long, while the outer two-fifths are 
empty. One can therefore look through from one end to the other, a 
distance of 110 feet. In the partition planes of the two-sided book- 
stacks of 12 by 12 feet run massive sliding doors of oak, reaching to the 
ceiling, of such dimensions as are perhaps seldom seen. These, how- 
ever, may be easily handled, and by their means the outer open space 
may be divided into as many larger or smaller single rooms as may be 
desired, up to eight each. Every such room is provided with tables 
and chairs, so that one may sit secluded in the library of any par- 
ticular branch. This arrangement seems to me as original as it is 
practical. The library is not so much a storehouse for books as a 
laboratory for study with books. Exactly as much care has been 
bestowed upon the reader as upon the books. On the fourth floor of 
each of these two wings there are four auditoriums, each accommo- 
dating 35 to 58 persons, as well as administrative and other side 
rooms. In the south wing, moreover, there are two auditoriums, 


@See illustrations in the Green Bag, May, 1898, p. 199, and in Columbia University 
Quarterly, 1, 1899, pp. 135 and 141. 
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each for 188 persons. From the upper floors a splendid view of the 
surrounding region may be enjoyed, as is also the case from the other 
university buildings. 

The library has a total capacity for 1,500,000 books. It contains at 
present about 300,000, and about 30,000 pamphlets. The increase of 


THE LIBRARY 
Fig. 18.—Columbia University. Plan of first floor of library. 


the last year amounted to more than 25,000. A special donation of 

$15,000 was received for the purchase of books. It is estimated that 

the annual average increase will reach 18,000. The bookstacks are 

distributed in three stories, two stacks always standing one upon 

another; that is, arranged in each story independently of the others. 
NAT MUS 1903-24 
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With the exception of the round wooden stacks in the rotunda and the 
old wooden ones in the basement they are of lacquered iron of dark 
green color, with similar movable veneered shelves (4-7) that may 
be easily adjusted, so perfectly finished that their surface feels like 
velvet. Iam not acquainted with such excellent work of this kind in 
Europe. 

The repositories have an intermediate space of 24 feet only, but may 
be brightly lighted by electricity. They were put up in the begin- 
ning without any intention of utilizing the daylight. On the ground 
floor there are special fireproof vaults for rare books, a provision 
which is lacking in most European libraries. In the central rotunda, 


F1G. 19.—Columbia University. Seminar rooms on third floor of library. 


the galleries of which are supported by 16 costly green granite pillars 
29 feet high, with gilded Ionic capitals, there are 153 seats. In its 
entire design and in its artistic ornaments, although the decoration is 
not yet entirely finished, the rotunda constitutes a great attraction. 
The reference library comprises 10,000 volumes. The newly -acquired 
books are deposited for a time in this reference library. An alpha- 
betical card catalogue,’ arranged systematically and very carefully 


_ @The library is arranged and catalogued according to the Dewey system, com- 
pleted by Cutter (Dewey was director of the library until 1888). Milkau ( Central- 
kataloge, 1898, p. 20) writes, after Billings, that the Dewey system is now being replaced 
at the Columbia University library by another. This, however, is not the case. I was 
told that they were satisfied with the system and that they could get along very well 
with it. 
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prepared, is accessible to everybody. The reading room is open on 

week. days (with only four exceptions during the year) from 8.30 
o’clock in the morning till 11 o’clock at night; during the summer 
holidays (July to September) till 10 o’clock. The library is enviably 
easy of access. Up to a late hour in the evening everyone has 
unlimited freedom of reference in all rooms open to the public. 

The order cards are forwarded by pneumatic tubes, the books 
return on small lifts driven by compressed air. In the evening the 
lofty reading room, in addition to the direct electric lighting, suffi- 
cient in itself, is brightened up by a so-called ‘‘ moon,” that is, a great 
globe suspended in the middle, on which electric light is thrown from 
the eight corners of the upper galleries and reflected from it. Beside 
the central hall is located a special library with its own reading 
room—the architectural library with 16,000 volumes. The valuable 
folios are kept in a horizontal position in separate iron repositories on 
copper rollers, and are thus very easily handled without injury to the 
binding. This arrangement is as perfect and as artistic as that of 
the above-mentioned bookstacks. I may note also among the special 
sections, a Goethe library of 1,200 volumes and a Kant library of 600 
volumes. 

The books are consulted chiefly by professors and students, who are 
permitted to take them away. Last year more than 77,000 volumes 
were thus taken out by about 3,000 persons. No record is kept of the 
attendance within the library, but all the seats in the reading rooms 
are usually occupied. Outsiders may consult books only in the library 
itself. Nine librarians and 22 assistants and cataloguers attend to the 
needs of the library, together with 29 copyists and messengers. 
Altogether 67 persons are employed, including 33 women. 

The building itself is of fireproof construction throughout, but has 
wooden furniture (except most of the bookstacks) and wooden doors 
and window frames. The floors are stone, covered partly with par- 
quetry and corticine, a very elastic kind of linoleum. 

A wonderful spirit of care and order is everywhere apparent. 
Even in the anterooms the same elegant solidity prevails as in the 
sumptuous main rooms. Very few institutions of the kind could be 
compared with this one. 

The cost of the library amounted to $1,250,000, $600,000 of which 
were for the interiur furnishings. It was opened in 1897. 

I must refrain from describing in detail the four following build- 
ings with their institutes already completed, and must limit myself to 
short accounts: 

1. The building for natural history and psychology (Schermerhorn 
Hall) is 215 feet long and 85 feet wide. The two basement floors, the 
first story, and half of the second story are devoted to mineralogy and 
geology; the other half of the second story to psychology, with labora- 
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tories after the Wundt pattern. Psychology is diligently fostered in 
the universities of the United States even more than in Germany, and 
Columbia University ranks among the first in this respect. Quite 
recently J. D. Rockefeller gave $100,000 primarily for the better 
endowment of this chair. The third story contains seven other rooms 
for psychology, the remainder for botany. The fourth flour is devoted 
to zoology. Each of these sections has its museum for instruction, its 
reference library, its laboratories and lecture rooms (the large one for 
250 persons), and the necessary anterooms. This was not carried out 
according to a fixed plan, but no pains have-been spared to adapt every 
detail to its special objects and to work each out as completely as pos- 


8 
SEMINAR ROOMS—SECOND FLOOR— AND WEST wincs. 


Fic. 20.—Columbia University. Plan of seminar rooms shown in figure 19. A, section 
through A B; B, section through C D. 


sible. Toward this object advantage has been taken of the experience 
not only of America but also of Europe. The Prussian university 
plans at the Chicago World’s Fair, the purchase of which was men- 
tioned on a previous page, were of special value in this connection. 
The buildings, which are situated entirely on the plateau, have four 
stories above the ground floor; those erected on its edge have six on 
the outer side. The entire furnishings, including the cases containing 
the collections, the doors, and the window frames, are of wood; in 
other respects the construction is quite fireproof. The floors of the 
corridors, the laboratories, and the stairs are partly of marble, partly 
of other stones, marble mosaic, or asphalt; the floors of the lecture 
rooms, offices, ete., are of fireproof material, with parquetry of pine 
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or oak. In the reading and college rooms the parguetry is covered 
with corticine. 

The above remarks apply also to the following three buildings: 

2. The building for physics, astronomy, mechanics, English, and 
rhetoric (Fayerweather Hull) is 155 feet long and 60 feet wide. On 
the two basement floors, and on the first and second stories, physics 
is taught, the large lecture room having a capacity for 152; on the third 
floor is the section for English language and rhetoric with a lecture 
room for-140 students, and four rooms for 60 each, and the fourth is 
devoted to astronomy and mechanics, with one lecture room for 100, 
and three for 50 each. 

3. The building for chemistry and architecture (Havemeyer Hall) is 
215 feet long and 85 feet wide. On the two basement floors, metallurgy 
is taught; on the first to the third stories, chemistry (the lecture room 
for 325); on the fourth, architecture, with a large drawing room for 
about 150 students and a library, museum, lecture rooms, and special 
study rooms. 

4. The technical building (engineering building) is 155 feet long and 
60 feet wide, with museums, laboratories, workshops, lecture rooms, 
the largest for 146, drawing room, ete. The fourth story is almost 
entirely occupied by a large room for drawing, containing 78 tables. 
The workshops in the neighboring Teachers’ College are also utilized 
by the students of the mechanical section. 

These buildings cost between $300,000 and $600,000 each, altogether 
about $1,750,000. Three of them bear the names of their founders. 
Eight similar ones are still to be erected; among them, one each for 
the law faculty, for philosophy and pedagogies, for history and polit- 
ical economy, and for philology. There will also be a college building, 
costing $312,500. Between these structures, to the east and west of the 
library, a chapel will be built, for which quite recently an anonymous 
patron donated $100,000, and a student’s clubhouse, which is already 
in course of construction.‘ Two older buildings, West Hall and Col- 
lege Hall, erected in 1878 and 1882, formerly used for different uni- 
versity and college purposes, than at present, will be torn down as 
soon as they can be replaced by buildings provided for in the plan. 
It would, therefore, not be worth while to describe them more minutely. 

Finally, the gymnasium under University Hall is especially worth 
seeing, on account of its fitness and elegance. It has, perhaps, hardly 
an equal of its kind. Manly sport plays a still greater part in America 
than in England. The main room, which occupies two-thirds of the 
building in the rear, is of apse form and measures 35 feet in height, 
168 feet in length, and 134 feet in width, with an area of 16,000 square 
feet, where athletic, gymnastic, and calisthenic exercises may be con- 


@The chapel and clubhouse were completed in 1903. 
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ducted. An elliptical running track, constructed with extraordinary 
care, and which also extends through the front third of the building, 
is 11 feet broad and 555 feet long.“ Its ends, are slanting with the 
outer edge 28 inches higher than the inner edge. In a mezzanine 
story are located rooms for fencing, boxing, and hand ball. There 
are 32 shower baths with marble walls, as well as 1,600 iron lockers. 
Half of the room under the gymnasium is occupied by a swimming 
tank in apse form, 100 feet long, 50 feet broad, and 4 to 10 feet 
deep, with a capacity for nearly 260,000 gallons. The water is 
constantly renewed, twice filtered, heated to 68° F., and then cooled. 
Electric currents radiate through it from the edge beneath the surface. 
Around the tank are placed four large dressing and rubbing rooms, 
42 private dressing rooms of thick opaque glass, and 20 plunge baths, 
shower baths, and tub baths. In spite of its location below ground 
everything is brilliantly illuminated by light shafts from large win- 
dows. Each student pays $7 a year for exercises, baths, and a 
‘locker. On entering, he is subjected to a rigid physical examination, 
receives advice and instructions according to the state of his health, 
and is afterwards directed in his exercises. The gymnasium is open 
from 10a. m. to7 p. m. One or more men in authority are always 
present. Instruction is given very systematically, and it is compul- 
sory for the younger students, in order that everyone may have an 
opportunity to learn the elements of self-preservation and defense. 
With this object in view, chiefly boxing, fencing, wrestling, and 
swimming are practiced. To go further here into the details of the 
_ earefully considered methods of exercising would carry me too far. 

The gymnasium cost about $500,000. 

Upon the lower stories described, an additional story is now being 
built, which is to contain eating rooms, club rooms, and administrative 
rooms, as well as a hall, capable of accommodating 1,500 persons, for 
the religious and social life of the students.’ 

Unquestionably Columbia University has a great future before it. 
It will pursue its victorious career in the foremost ranks of the cham- 
pions for the dissemination of culture and the advancement of science, 
and it will the better perform its task if it keeps at its head men of 
lofty intellectual qualities, of eminent talent for organization, and of 
far-reaching personal influence. The presidents of the leading univer- 
sities of the United States hold a prominent place in the public life of 
the great country; everybody knows them as everybody knows the 
ruling statesmen and politicians, and they are respectfully heard on 
questions affecting the public weal. Thus President Low, of Colum- 
bia, represented the Government at The Hague Peace Congress of 
1899. The presidents exert a much greater influence over everything 


4 See also Columbia University Quarterly, I, 1899, p. 295. 
>This building is now completed. —1903. 
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concerning the university“ than the changing rector of the German 
universities who is subordinate to a government department, and their 
power of initiative is quite different. That republican Americans 
love monarchical powers is shown by their railroad kings, their direc- 
tors of great rings and trusts, and also by the authority of their 
Presidents, despotic for the time being. Seth Low,’ doctor of laws, 
was mayor of Brooklyn and an authority on the subject of municipal 
administration. In 1889 he was placed at the head of Columbia, and 
since then a new epoch has been inaugurated in the development of . 
this university.“ He has not only placed his vast energy and his far- 
reaching influence at the service of the university, but he also sets an 
example by his self-sacrificing devotion. He erected the wonderful 
library of the university, that ornament and model of its kind, by a 
personal expenditure of $1,250,000, and he ranks in other respects 
among the most active patrons of the great institution upon which he 
has left the impress of his mind.¢ 


THE PREDOMINANT. INFLUENCE OF THE GERMAN OVER THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Upon the predominating influence of the German universities over 
the American, and in consequence over the whole intellectual life 
of the Union, all voices appear to be unanimous. Thus, among 
others, David Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford Junior 


“The difficulties of these positions are excellently described in an anonymous 
article in the Atlantic Monthly (April, 1900, pp. 483-493), on The Perplexities of a 
College President. 

>Mr. Low retired in 1901 when he was elected mayor of the city of New York. 
Columbia then had 385 teachers, 4,500 students, 9 faculties, a library of 311,000 vol- 
umes, and its property amounted to $18,000,000, of which Mr. Low had given 
$1,500,000—1903. 

¢The author of an article ‘‘What is a University?’’ in the Spectator, London, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1898, p. 230, says, among other things: ‘‘Columbia is one of the best 
appointed institutions of learning in the world.’’ A Riedler (‘‘Amerikanische tech- 
nische Lehranstalten,’’ Verhandlungen zur Beforderung des Gewerbefleisses, 1893, p. 
422) expressed the opinion seven years ago that Columbia would probably become the 
foremost institution of learning in the United States. Columbia University and 
Teachers College were each awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exposition of the year 
1900, the former for photographs, publications, and psychology, the latter as a 
higher normal school. 

4It might interest German readers to know that Columbia University in 1889 
bestowed the degree of doctor of laws upon Carl Schurz. The promoter said, among 
other things, on that occasion: ‘‘We must congratulate ourselves that in honoring 
him, we help to strengthen the bond which unites Germany and America; that we, 
in honoring him, also honor the great land which is his parent country and the 
original home of all those in whose veins flows English blood.”’ 

At the same time a Carl Schurz donation to the amount of $20,000 was given to the 
university by his friends on condition that the interest on one-half the amount 
should be applied to establishing a fellowship in German and the other half be 
devoted to purchases for the Germanic section of the library. A knowledge of Ger- 
man is now one of the requirements for admission to Columbia University, and in 
most of the universities the degree of doctor is bestowed only upon the candidate 
who is able to read printed German fluently and to translate it into English at sight. 
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University of California, in an article on ‘‘The urgent Need of a 
National University in Washington,” “ observes: 

The great revival of learning in the United States, which has shown itself in the 
growth of universities, in the rise of the spirit of investigation, and in the realization 
of the value of truth, can be traced in a large degree to Germanic influences. These 
influences have not come to us through German immigration, or through the pres- 
ence of German scholars among us, but through the experience of American scholars 
in Germany. If it be true, as Mr. James Bryce says [American Commonwealth, LI, 
1889, p. 694, 3 ed.], that “‘of all institutions in America,’ the universities, ‘‘have 
the best promise for the future;’’ we have Germany to thank for this. It is, how- 
ever, no abstract Germany that we may thank, but a concrete fact. It is the existence 
in Germany of universities, strong, effective, and free. 

Even English voices lay stress upon this fact. Thus, in an article 
in the Spectator of February 12, 1898, on ‘* What is a University?” 
in which, in consideration of the establishment of a university in Lon- 
don, five types of modern universities are characterized, the French, 
German, English, Scotch, and American (p. 231), it says concerning 
the American types: 

We come now to the American universities, by which we mean the greater insti- 
tutions of culture, not the hundreds of petty colleges to be found in all parts of 
America. Some of these, in our judgment, come nearer to the ideal of a true uni- 
versity than any of the other types. Beginning on the old English collegiate system, 
they have broadened out into vast and splendidly endowed institutions of universal 
learning, have assimilated some German features, and have combined successfully 
colleve routine and discipline with mature and advanced work. Harvard and 
Princeton were orignally English colleges; now, without entirely abandoning the 
college system, they are great semi-German seats of learning. Johns Hopkins at 
Baltimore is purely of the German type with no residence, and only a few plain 
lecture rooms, library, and museums. Columbia, originally an old English college, 
is now perhaps the first university in America, magnificently endowed, with stately 
buildings, and with a school of political and legal science second only to that of 
Paris. * * * The quadrangles and lawns of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton almost 
recall Oxford and Cambridge; their lecture rooms, laboratories, and postgraduate 
studies hint of Germany, where nearly all American teachers of the present genera- 
tion have been educated. 

I myself received the impression that the majority of the professors 
of the universities which I visited in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Cambridge, with whom I became acquainted- -and 
there were not a few of them—had studied in Germany or had at least 
spent some time there, of course excepting the few Germans who 
filled positions in the universities named. 

When, in January of this year, the faculty and students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave a formal reception in Chicago to the German 
ambassador, the professor of political economy, Mr. Laughlin, deliv- 
ered the address of welcome, from which I take the following sen- 
tences (Illinois Staats-Zeitung, January 25, 1900, p. 5): 

There is no American university which is not imbued with the fire of German 
intellectual activity. We have attended in crowds the lecture halls of the universi- 


- @ Forum, January, 1897, p. 600. 
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ties and lighted the lamp of our knowledge at their altars. The Americans have 
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. found the love of truth, the sacred yearning after knowledge and poetry in Heidel- 
berg, Géttingen, Tiibingen, ete. When we look down upon the red roofs and towers 
ae of Géttingen, as upon the red marvel-flower of wisdom as it lies there surrounded 
ma by a garland of lindens standing on the old walls, we find there not only the student 
Be quarters of Bismarck but also the places where Bancroft and Longfellow intrenched 
- themselves behind their books. To be sure the German universities have not served 
he as models for our own, -but we have adapted the spirit of their knowledge to our cir- 
i, cumstances. * * * Our debt to German science is great; we can not repay it. 
4 I heard these very words, that the debt of gratitude could never be 
ce repaid to Germany, from the mouth of one of the professors of the 
Technical High School in Boston, when, upon my thanking him for 
sle the very obliging reception which I had met with, he refused to accept 
” my thanks. 
n- (In the library of Edison’s private laboratory at Orange, near New 
h, York, | found, as artistic ornaments, the bust of Alexander von Hum- 
ng boldt and the portraits of Bunsen, Helmholtz, Kirchhoff, Kopp, Liebig, 
and Magnus, but of no other scientists. When I told Edison how 
ati- pleased I was to see that he surrounded himself with the portraits of 
3 of German scientists, he told me of his friendship with Helmholtz and 
ni- Siemens, and mentioned that he had that very morning to consult a’ 
aa treatise by Wohler.) 
on The present ambassador of the United States to the German Empire, 
sind A. D. White, at a banquet given in July of this year to the American 
the Mechanical and Civil Engineering Association in Berlin, expressed 
8 at himself in the following terms: He looked back with great satisfaction 
lain to the time, thirty years before, when he had studied the conditions of 
a the high schools and the technical schools in Beriin, he had been able, 
t of on his return to America, to point to these institutions as worthy of 
nost imitation. As a consequence Cornell University, of which, for a 
uate quarter of a century, he was the first president, and other special and 
ear technical schools were founded. Many of his countrymen had received 
in Germany the impulse and the knowledge for the establishment of 
— institutions of learning in their own land. He had returned to Amer- 
del- ica with love and reverence for his teachers. He, with many of his 
and countrymen, regarded Germany as his second fatherland. 
east L. Triang said, in a lecture on ‘“‘Germany in the American univer- 
who sities,” recently delivered before the German Society of Columbia 
: University (Zeitgeist, March 5, 1900): 
Uni- The student who, after completion of the studies usual in his country, wishes to 
man perfect himself in his profession and carry on special studies, almost invariably goes 
eliv- to Germany, where a great proportion of the entire body of American teachers have 
sen- received their final education and imbibed the German spirit of learning and the 
German scientific faithfulness. 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, and, as editor of the Book- 
ory man, one of our most prominent critics [I quote from an article by M. Groszmann 


in The Open Court (Chicago), October, 1899, p. 620], showed in a recent article that 
the old traditions of American education have been wiped out by German influence; 


fe 
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that a vivid interest in German pedagogy is asserting itself more and more, and that 
German language and literature are crowding out other foreign influences. He went 
so far as to say, ‘‘German influence has already aitered the racial character of our 
people.”’ 

In Volume II of the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the year 1897-98 (Washington, 1899), in the chapter entitled Foreign- 
ers in Universities of Europe,” page 1702, and in other places of this 
great work, may be found the following statements: American students 
preferably attend Jena, Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Berlin, owing to the 
courses at these universities. In 1895, 3,362 foreigners were matricu- 
lated at German universities, of whom 514 were Americans, but it is 
estimated that at least an equal number studied by attending lectures, 
so that altogether an annual quota of over 1,000 Americans may be 
estimated. At the same time only 108 Americans were matriculated 
in Austrian institutions and 65 in Swiss institutions. In 1895 Berlin 
had 159 Americans out of 4,018 students, Leipzig 53 out of 2,798, 
Gottingen 30 out of 878; Paris, on the other hand, had only 32 out 
of 10,915. 

James Bryce (American Commonwealth, 3d ed., Il, 1899, p. 682) 
says, giving reasons therefore, that ‘‘extremely few” of the American 
students go to Oxford or Cambridge in England. With reference to 
France, it is stated in an article by F. C. Newcombe, ‘‘ Opportunities 
for biological study in Paris and the requirements for the new doc- 
torate,” in Science (May 11, 1900, p. 740): 

Why do these men in American universities advise their students to go to Ger- 
many? Why are the scientific libraries in this country so much better stocked with 
German literature than with French {iterature? I can not help feeling, though I 
have no statistics, that on the whole Germany has, within the past forty years, pro- 
duced more scientific men and more scientific literature than has France. It is doubt- 
less true that we neglect unduly French scientific literature in this country, but it 
is probably also true that to-day, as forty years ago, we justly look to Germany as 
the seat of the leading spirits in the progress of biological science. 

E. D. Perry, professor of Greek in Columbia University, says:? 

‘“*It is the glory of Germany that she has seen more clearly than 
other nations how true it is that the highest scientific training is none 
too good for her public servants.” Compare his very plain statement 
concerning the influence of the German university on the develop- 
ment of American universities, pages 288 and 289. Although S. 
Sherwood (University of the State of New York, Regents’ Bulletin 
No. 11, Albany, 1893, p. 269) ascribes to the ‘‘ revolutionary France ” 
the greater influence in shaping the character of the entire modern 
system of education of Europe and America, nevertheless he freely 
admits that the German systems are now “ models for the world.” 

In a very interesting manner H. A. Hinsdale, professor of. peda- 


@The bad influence of Paris on the students has been described in Nation, p. 149 
August 23, 1900. 
> Education in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, I, 1900, p. 306. 
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hat gogics in the University of Michigan, also describes this same influ- 
ent ence in the chapter Notes on the History of foreign Influence upon 
— Education in the United States of the above-cited education report 

(I, p. 603-629). Among other things he there gives a list of the 
fot Americans who studied in Géttingen from 1789 to 1851, in Halle from 
a: 1826 to 1849, in Berlin from 1825 to 1850, and in Leipsic from 1827 
his to 1840. Supplementary to this, Professor Perry, who has already 
ate been quoted, remarks“ that after 1848 a noticeable number of Ameri- 
the cans, including many of the most eminent scholars the country has 
_ produced, obtained degrees in Germany, and that after 1870, hundreds 
de visited Germany annually, which, together with the opening of the 
=~ Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore in January, 1876, on an avow- 
ree edly German plan, gave a mighty impulse. Re 
a In the same periodical (p. 6) H. A. Todd, professor of romantit phi- 
ag lology in Columbia University, states that prior to the last twenty years 
a8, American students abroad attended almost exclusively German univer- ~ 
out sities. To-day, therefore, the American universities are manned pre- 

eminently by professors who have been in close contact with the leading 
08) minds of Germany. Although it is now customary to advise American 
— students to study for a year in Germany, Professor Todd can, ‘* with 
Lap prophetic eye, foresee the time when it will become of interest to an 
me increasing number of European students to seek part of their training 
loc- in the United States.” I think time will show that he is right. That 

so large a percentage of the active professors of the American univer- 
~ sities have studied in Germany may perhaps be in part explained by 
oh I the fact that the men who sought to complete their education in 
pro- Europe were a very select intellectual band. Only the best fitted and 
mbt- the most ambitious young scientists felt the desire to extend their 
ut it circle of vision. Their knowledge and their views were essentially 
nals widened in Europe, and thus they returned predestined to fill positions 
as teachers. 

Prof. H. Miinsterberg, of Harvard, has recently expressed the opin- 
than ion? that, although the spirit of American universities has for the past 
oma fifty years been determined by men who have studied in Germany and 
nent brought home with them enthusiasm for German science, these rela- 
lop- tions are now changing. The number of students, he says, who after 
h 5. a couple of years of study return from Germany deeply disappointed, 
etin is increasing in a striking manner, and everywhere the advice is heard 
~e to finish one’s ordinary studies in America and to seek further inspi- 
= ration in Germany only after having obtained a degree. Such a change 
san y would show that the former conditions of dependence no longer exist 

to their former extent, and that the time when Professor Todd’s 
ode prophecy will come true is already approaching. 


4 Columbia University Quarterly, 11, 1899, p. 3. Zukunft, 1900, No. 35, p. 392. 
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6. IRON FURNITURE, GLASS CASES, FIREPROOF BUILDINGS, LIGHT- 
ING OF INTERIOR OF BUILDINGS, DISTANT HEATING. 


IRON FURNITURE. 
The Art Metal Construction Company of Jamestown, New York, 
formerly the Fenton Metallic Manufacturing Company, which has its 
office (and samples) in the magnificent building of the New York 


Fie, 21.—Fire-proof policy room of the New York Life Insurance Company. 


Life Insurance Company, 246 Broadway, manufactures, among other 
things, iron cases for documents and records of every description, 
library stacks and furniture, such as desks, tables, chairs, cases, etc. 
In the building mentioned it has fitted up several of its offices entirely 
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fireproof with iron furnishings to the value of $50,000. I give two 
illustrations of the policy room and its ground plan, as well as an illus- 
tration of its iron correspondence case with iron, double-roller shutters. 
This firm also manufactured the previously mentioned handsome book 


Fig. 22.—Another portion of the room shown in fig. 21. 


stacks of Columbia University. Its contrivances are widely distrib- 
uted over the entire great country. Among other things worth seeing 
in New York is also the fireproof real estate record room of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, installed by this 
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firm, where everything is of iron. It has done some very excellent 
work in several Government buildings in Massachusetts, about which I 
shall speak under Boston. The authorities of the United States, for 


Brick Partition Walls 


Stee! Bienk Case 


the sake of greater security against fire, are turning more and more to 
iron furniture, which is preferable to wood also on account of its 
general appearance. Iron is prepared for this purpose with much 


better machinery than among us, and is, in consequence, in spite of 

higher wages, much cheaper than 

inGermany. It has at the same 

— ~—itime the advantage of an elegant 

exterior. Especially perfect is 

which is obtained by 

triple burning. By its use the 

iron becomes as if enameled. It 

is, moreover, adorned with 

bronze, brass, marble, painting, 
and the like. 

There are several larger firms 
of the same sort in the United 
States, as, for example, Snead & 
Co. Iron Works in Louisville, 
Kentucky, which, among other 
things, constructed the remarka- 
be ble iron book stacks in the Li- 

Fig, 24.—Document case, with double-roller brary of Congress, to which I 

ee eae shall refer in a later report; 
there is also J. B. and J. M. Cornell, Twenty-sixth street and 
Eleventh avenue in New York (also Cold Spring in New York), who 
manufactured the furnishings of the county court-house in Worces- 
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ent | ter, Massachusetts, and at whose establishment I saw document 

h I cases and record cases in course of construction for the court-house in 

for Baltimore, parts of an order for $60,000. The iron book stacks of 
this firm pleased me particularly on account of their simplicity, as 
compared with the different models which I saw in the libraries of New 
York, Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Cambridge. The figured case for folio volumes which rest ypon 
rollers can be closed by iron roller shutters. 

With regard to fireproof rooms and their fitting up with iron furni- 
ture, we in Europe are, at all events, far behind America, and I can 
not too strongly recommend adopting in our museums and other public 
buildings such contrivances which are already in very general use 
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firms Fi. 25.—Case for folio volumes, with roller curtain and books on rollers (See p. 382). 
Jnited there. One of the above-mentioned firms has the motto, ‘Anything 
ead & in metal from a building to a box.” It is the more surprising that the 

American museums have as yet no iron, but only wooden cases and 
other desks for their collections,* whereas the former are already ysed to 
a some extent in Europe. There can be no doubt that the Americans, 
he 1 when once they shall have decided on iron furniture for museums, will 
hich be in a position to construct it in a much more perfect manner than 
opont we have as yet succeeded in doing in Europe, since their experiences 
‘ “a with other iron contrivances have already carried them very far. 


sville, 


‘orces- “They b have since begun to fit with such the Wistar Institute in Philadelphia, 
and, I believe, other places. 
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It is difficult to induce the firms mentioned to execute small orders 
for Europe. 1 have so far only succeeded in obtaining for the Dresden 
Museum from Snead & Co. a free standing iron book stack, and from 
the Art Metai Company an iron card catalogue case with twelve 
drawers. 

GLASS CASES. 

At the éstablishment of F. Pollard (33-37 Bethune street, New York 
City; also Cleveland, Ohio, and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania) I saw glass 
cases and glass desks without framework except on the back, and of 
excellent workmanship. My attention was first attracted to very large 
show windows of this kind whose plate glass panes were not fastened 
in iron or wooden frames, but were held by metal screws which 
pressed the edges of the glass together, with only a thin layer of cloth 


Fie. 26.—Long, low case, or desk top, with marble base. Opening behind. 


between to make them fit tightly. These cases are, so far as I am 
aware, as yet nowhere used in museums. They now serve only for 
show cases in business houses, but are excellently adapted for public 
collections on account of their elegance and absence of framework on 
the show sides. Cases completely proof against dust, which have not 
as yet been manufactured, could easily be attained. They are opened 
and closed at the back by means of glass doors in wooden or white 
metal frames; socle or base of marble or of any other material. 1 
give a figure of a case of the kind which, with lower socle, could be 
used as a desk top, and which may be had up to five meters in length. 
I obtained a sample of such a case of smaller size for the Dresden 
Museum. At the Industrial Exposition in Philadelphia I saw similar 
very elegant glass cases manufactured by the firm of F. X. Ganter, 
Leadenhall and Stockholm streets, Baltimore, with branch houses in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. These cases were 
made tight by means of silk bands. The business is now turned into 
a joint stock company, the Crystal Show Case and Mirror Company, 
which is to go over ‘‘the whole earth.” 
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New York CLEARING House, New York City. 
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FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. 


In New York very many fireproof and burglar-proof buildings may 
be found. I inspected among others the magnificent building erected 
by Gibson in 1896 for the New York Clearing House Association 
(Cedar street), whose balances amount annually to $35,000,000,000¢ 
and where millions in gold are constantly stored. Everything is done 
here to guard against robbery, fire, and insurrection. The different 
rooms are separated from one another by grates and doors; the iron 
cases for valuables are so constructed that they may be instantly closed 
by a grasp of the hand; the cash vaults may be submerged, and the 
whole may be turned into a kind of fortress with cannon and muskets. 
Electric bells to summon aid from without are to be found every- 
where. The vaults could be reached by dynamite only in case one 
were willing to bury himself under the ruins, since undermining it 
from without is practically impossible on account of the deep founda- 
tion. Elsewhere iron armor plates have been employed as a protection 
against cannon balls. It does not appear from without that the 
clearing house is so formidably protected. Such contrivances would, 
indeed, not be applicable to museums, but some of them might) be 
introduced to protect certain objects of value or sections of the 
museums.” 

I take at random among others, as an object well worth seeing, the 
recently completed fireproof building of the University Club (Fifth 
avenue and Fifty-fourth street), five stories in front and eight stories 
in the rear, constructed by McKim, Mead & White. It is a Floren- 
tine fortress-palace, 125 feet in height, ornamented among other 
things with the arms of eighteen American universities in stone. 
The club has 3,000 members, all of whom must possess a learned 
degree in order to be admitted, and contains a library of 20,000 vol- 
umes. A higher standard of solidity, fitness, and carefully planned, 
’ practical utilization and distribution of space, with taste and elegance 
in execution, could scarcely be imagined. The flat roof, which affords 
a fine view, serves in summer evenings as a pleasant resort. In the 
cellar there is a gymnasium. All mechanical contrivances are of a 
high degree of perfection, embodying all possible modern inventions, 
and many of them would be applieable’ to buildings for collections. 
The whole is a model and unique structure of its kind and compar- 
able only to a prince’s palace. The cost of the ground, building, and 
furnishings amounted to over $2,125,000. 


“The average daily balances in 1901 were $254,193,638; on May 10, $598,537,409. 
The average daily balance in gold and bank notes was $11,600,784. 

>In the basement of the Swiss Landes Museum at Ziirich there is a fireproof and 
burglar-proof room, lighted only by electricity and handsomely installed, for all the 


precious things of the collection and where they are exhibited to the public in iron 
desks. 
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With regard to the fireproofing the following may be specially 
noted: The outer walls are of brick and granite; all the inner parti- 
tions of hollow terra-cotta blocks. The ceilings are supported by 
wrought-iron columns, which are covered over with hollow terra-cotta 
blocks. The joists are of steel, and the dome ceiling is constructed in 
even arches of hollow terra-cotta blocks. The space between these 
blocks and the joists is filled with concrete. In this concrete are placed 
the beams, to which the flooring is nailed. This and similar ceiling 
construction is indeed known and used among us, but is not in such 
general use as in America. 

For protection against fire, two 4-inch pipes run from the roof to the 
cellar, where they ure connected with a steam pump, and continue out 
to the street, so that the hose belonging to the city fire department 
may be attached to them. In each story there is a branch pipe with 
hose coupling, hose, and mouthpiece. The hose is wound around a 
wheel. The roof is flat and completely covered with glazed bricks. 

In the roofing of fireproof buildings special attention should be paid 
to protection against flying cinders, which may extend much farther 
than is generally supposed. Some years ago a fire broke out in a pri- 
vate residence on Fifth avenue between Sixty-seventh and Sixty- 


KS 


Fie. 27.—Ceiling and floor construction. 


eighth streets, opposite Central Park, in the best part of the city, by 
which thirteen persons lost their lives. The sparks flew over two cross 
streets and ignited the roof of another private residence, resulting in 
the loss of two additional lives, and yet the houses in this locality all 
look like solid stone structures. The distance was from 600 to 650 feet. 


‘ 


This shows the danger of leaving buildings containing collections in- 


the middle of the city, as some of them are located in Dresden, without 
very carefully planned protection against fire, especially in the upper 
portions. Fire has often been known to cross a street more than 65 
feet wide. 

In describing the institutions of Chicago | shall return to the sub- 
ject of fireproof buildings and questions connected with them. 

The heating and ventilating apparatus in the model building of the 
University Club may also be described somewhat more in detail: 

The exhaust steam of the electric light and power plant suffices for 
heating the entire building with low-pressure steam. Every radiator 
has its own supply pipes and return pipes, and the main return pipes run 
into the cellar below the water level of the boiler, in order to afford 
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safer and noiseless circulation. The condensed steam is forced back 
to the boilers by self-regulating steam pumps. 

The temperature in the main rooms is automatically regulated by 
Johnson thermostats. This apparatus was invented by Professor 
Johnson, of Milwaukee, and perfected to its present successful applica- 
tion. The Johnson Temperature Regulating Company, Fourth avenue, 
New York, has already set up such apparatus in hundreds of buildings. 
The most essential portions of the apparatus consist of diaphragms and 
cut-off valves to control the source of heat, moved by compressed air, 
and thermostats, which regulate the flow of compressed air to the 
valves by the movement of & compound band. This band is to be 
adjusted so that the desired range in the temperature may thereby be 


_ attained. The ventilating system is independent of the heating, so 


that it may be set in motion according to the need of the different 
times of day. The fresh air is warmed a little so that it does not dis- 
turb the equilibrium of temperature in the rooms. This warming 
is also regulated by thermostats. The system of ventilation insures a 
thorough circulation, but at the same time prevents a draft. All the 
main rooms are sufficiently provided with fresh air, which is changed 
on an average six timesan hour. The exhaust air is drawn off accord- 
ing to the need. The cloak rooms, toilet rooms, ete., the kitchen, 
which is fitted up in a specially ingenious manner, and the laundry 
have exhausters only. The air is here renewed from ten to fifteen 
times an hour. 

The fans which supply the air are centrifugal blowers, which are 
driven by direct-acting, high-pressure engines. These fans, the 
engines, and the heaters occupy a special room in the cellar. The 
exhausters on the roof are discoidal ventilators, which are driven by 
direct-acting electromotors. 


LIGHTING OF INTERIORS. 


I saw for the first time in the Boston Art Museum a lighting of 
rooms by windows with prismatically-ribbed panes, which made it 
possible to illuminate otherwise somewhat dark wall surfaces in such 
a manner by daylight that they were thereby adapted to the hanging 
of pictures. When once my attention was attracted to this matter I 
found such prismatic panes in use in many other places. I hunted up 
the business office of the American Luxfer Prism Company, 160 Fifth 
avenue, New York, a company which originally had its headquarters 
in Chicago, but which now has its central office in London under the 
name General Luxfer Prism Company, with branches in Chicago, 
Toronto, London, Paris, and Berlin. In the United States the Ameri- 
can Luxfer Prism Company has its offices in seventeen other cities— 
an extensive industry whose products are widely distributed. 

It is the more astonishing that museums have not yet directed their 
attention to this matter, for nowhere did | find this glass in use except 
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in the Boston museum mentioned, unless it escaped my notice, while 
searcely a building for collections exists which is not capable of 
improvement in this respect. The company makes 60 different kinds 
of prismatic panes and single prisms, the latter for skylights, which in 
the United States are used very much in rooms under the pavements 
of the streets, since these rooms belong to the cellars of the adjacent 
houses. The ribbed panes, of the uniform size of 10 square centi- 
meters, are electrolytically glazed between flat copper bands,‘ and are 
then fireproof, which offers another great advantage and permits their 
employment as window shutters, doors, etc., for closing entire stories, 
and the like. 

A similar company is the Mississippi Glass Company, with agencies 
in Boston (Boston Plate and Window Glass Company). Prof. C. H. 
Norton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, made a report 
on this subject in 1898, based upon experiments (The Diffusion of 


Fic. 29.—Single prism, as made by the American 
Luxfer Prism Company. 


Fig. 28.—Prismatic, ribbed-glass unit of the 
American Luxfer Prism Company. 


Light through Windows, in the seventy-second circular of the Boston 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, by E. Atkinson, 13 
pages in quarto). O. H. Basquin published in 1899 for the German 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate in Berlin a Handbook on Luxfer Prisms and 
Electro-glass (82 pages, quarto, with 21 plates and about 100 text 
figures), which offers an explanation of this subject, which is so 
important for lighting and such a security against fire.“ I give a 


@ There are now (1903) manufactured large panes of prismatically ribbed glass with- 
out these copper bands between, which, though not as powerful as those small ones, 
give very good results (as I experienced in the Dresden Museum), and which are 
much cheaper. 

> This appeared in 1902 in third enlarged edition, in Report III of the Insurance 
Engineer Experiment Station, 31 Milk street, Boston, pages 10-33, with many 
illustrations, quarto. 

¢ Dr. B. Wandolleck, assistant in the Dresden Zoological Museum, was kind enough 
to prepare the following statement concerning luxfer prisms and electro-glass, based 
on the two papers cited in the text as well'as on his own studies. 1 insert it here 
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figure of a prismatic ribbed glass plate and a single prism. The latter 
may be had up to a considerable size. The flat form (multi-prism 
plate) costs $30 to $40 a square yard; and the ribbed glass plates in © 
their copper frames, $20 a square yard. I have made a trial of a 
window with about 5 square yards of plate glass in the ethnographic 
department of the Dresden Museum. 


because I consider the subject important for museums so long as they have not 
learned to build them with all rooms equally well lighted: 

Everybody has perhaps noticed that rooms on the ground floor, under most cir- 
cumstances poorly lighted, in winter, when the window panes are thickly covered 
with frost, have an agreeable, uniform light. They have perhaps also noticed that 
at other times, when the panes are clear and dry, only asmall space near the window 
is really well lighted and the other parts of the room remain more or less in shadow. 
In the case of the frost a peculiar diffusion of the light is noticeable, the sharp con- 
trast between the part near the window and the inner part has disappeared, and 
only very gradually does the intensity of the light diminish toward the back part of 
the room. 

For lighting a room by daylight by means of its windows, the bit of open sky 
which looks in through the windows is more important than anything else. The 


Fie. 30. Fie, 31. 


amount of light derived by reflection from other objects is, on the other hand, very 
small. The nearer opposite buildings are to the windows of a room or the higher 
those buildings are, the smaller will be the bit of sky which can look into the room 
and light it up. Why, then, under the same conditions of light, does such a room 
appear brighter—that is, more uniformly lighted—when the windows are frosty than 
when they are clear? 

The window is struck by a bunch of rays which goes through the plane parallel 
glass without changing their direction (fig. 30), and the more obliquely they fall 
the smaller will be the surface of floor which they strike and illuminate. The light 
which illuminates the rest of the room is derived by reflection from this small spot. 

The particles of frost on the windows consist of crystallized water, of an immense 
number of small hexagonal prisms. Every ray of light which strikes one of these 
small prisms is refracted and takes another direction. Since the numberless prisms 
lie in every conceivable direction on the surface of the glass, the rays of light strik- 
ing them are also turned in every possible direction. They will not fall parallel on 
the floor as before, but shoot into the room in every direction. The room is no 
longer filled with the scanty reflected light which comes from the lighted spot on the 
floor, but with light direct from the sky (fig. 31). 

This observation has led to a discovery which is of the greatest importance in 
lighting dark rooms by daylight. The problem to solve was merely to replace the 
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DISTANT HEATING. 


The distances which in Dresden are taken into consideration in the 
establishment of the distant-heating plant for the museums, etc., hold 
a middle place between American district-heating systems and distant- 
heating establishments, but incline more toward the former. 

The New York Steam Company has established a great district 
steam heating system with several boiler houses in the lower part of 
the city almost from the Battery to the other side of the city hall, 
1,500 yards up Broadway, extending about half that distance east and 
west in the side streets; altogether about 8 miles of pipe. Among 
other great buildings included in this system are the post-office, Mills 
Building with ten stories, and Manhattan Life Building with its 350- 
foot tower. The amount of steam furnished (including power) is said 
to be satisfactory, but the returns are not considerable. Such district 
heating establishments are to be found in Lockport, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Hartford, etc., but all except one are out of 
use, as they did not prove a success. On the other hand, district 
heating systems have lately been combined with electric plants by 
utilizing the exhaust steam, as in Springfield, Illinois, and in other 
cities. For the financial success close proximity of the heated district 


ice prisms of the frozen windows by giass prisms and to give the glass prisms a regular 
arrangement in place of the irregularity of the ice crystals. Another part of the 
problem to solve was to reguiate the direction of the rays falling in at random. 
Everything was already fully accomplished by the Fresnel lenses in the light-houses. 
It was therefore only necessary to remodel this costly contrivance so as to adapt it to 
other uses and to cheapen it enough to bring it within reach of the general public. 
This the Luxfer Prism Company succeeded in doing. It manufactures out of plain, 
colorless, hard-glass mold small, strong window panes, with one surface plain, but the 
other fluted with deep parallel grooves. By means of these furrows they obtain 
strong strips of glass, to which are given the form of distinct-angled, three-sided 
prisms. The prisms have a common basal surface, parallel to the plane surface of 
the plane, and their corresponding surfaces are likewise parallel. (See fig. 28.) 

If rays of light fall upon the plane, they are not conveyed on in the same direc- 
tion, as in the case of ordinary window glass, but are refracted to an angle bearing a 
definite relation to the angle of the prisms. (Fig. 31.) 

If we take a window consisting of nothing but prism panes, all of whose prisms 
lie parallel, all rays of light will strike into the room in a parallel direction. It is 
easy to understand that by a different arrangement of the prism panes or certain 
portions of them, rays can be conducted into any desired parts of the room. 

But all poorly lighted rooms do not have such spacious windows as supposed in 
the above description. A very targe number of rooms lie below the level of the 
street. Their small windows and the poor light of the generally large rooms limit 
their use to a great extent. These windows, which are placed in a narrow shaft and 
often scarcely rise above the level of the street, excludes the use of those prism panes 
because the amount of light coming in from the sky is entirely too narrow. This 
difficulty has been obviated by the construction of a particular kind of prism. 

The mass of light would become greater if the light shaft could be made larger, 
but traffic on the street forbids that. 

It therefore became necessary to find some contrivance which would make it 
possible to enlarge the light shaft without interfering with the street traffic. The 


light shaft is covered by a plate consisting of prisms. This plate is composed of very 
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to the power station and also a certain size of the district is requisite. 
In St. Joseph, Missouri, a block of business houses, with a room space . 
of over 300,000 cubic yards, is heated by the exhaust steam from the 
electric station situated a mile away. 

On the other hand, it has been discovered that the special heating 
apparatus is more advantageous for very large buildings and single 
groups of buildings, although the expenditure of coal is not thereby 
diminished. Of such, there are very many in America. Most large 
buildings have their own power plants for electric lighting, electric 
and hydraulic power for elevators, ventilators, etc., and for the manu- 
facture of ice and the like, in which the working engines afford steam 
for heating almost without cost. Chimneys project but little above 
the roofs and never give forth such smoke as among us, especially as 
in Dresden. In America better coal is burned. Relatively few high 
chimneys are seen in the cities and they do not attract so much atten- 
tion on account of the height of the buildings. I have already men- 
tioned the dixtance-heating of Columbia University. The Grand 
Hotel on Broadway possesses a plant for electric lighting for four 
blocks of houses, and the exhaust steam from the engines suffices to 


large single prisms (see fig. 29, p. 388), which receive light direct from the sky on 
their entire basal surface. They then throw this maximum mass at a fixed angle 
against the perpendicular or oblique, stationary or movable windows of the room, 
whence prism panes, instead of the usual window glass, distribute the rays. 

In order that the ideas which we have just traced, and which rest upon physical 
principles, might be put into practice with a result approaching as near as possible 
to the theory, one more invention was requisite, namely, that of galvanic glazing. 

Whereas formerly, and still almost universally, the panes are fastened to the 
framework of windows by means of putty or strips of lead, galvanic glazing employs 
electrolytically precipitated, and therefore to a certain extent plastic, copper as a 
cement. The single panes, with a framework of thin copper strips, are tied to plates 
of fixed size, and thus placed in the copper bath. In about thirty hours electrolytic 
copper is precipitated upon the copper strips and this binds the panes to their 
frames firmly and immovably, making them absolutely air proof. 

The advantage of this electrolytic glazing is great. In the first place, the strips 
separating the panes can be made considerably narrower, which is equivalent to a 
smaller loss of light; and then such windows are more elastic and much more capa- 
ble of resistance than puttied windows, and show themselves to be fireproof to an 
eminent degree. 

While windows glazed in the usual manner immediately burst and fall out on 
being heated, these windows have shown their absolute stability during very many 
trials. If, while heated, they are struck by astream of water from the hose, they 
burst, to be sure, but never fall out. Electro-glazing is therefore to be used especially 
in elevator and light shafts, since the latter, with their glazing so little capable of 
resistance, are not only incapable of opposing the devouring element in the different 
stories, but generally open the way to it. 

@In New York among most of the straight long and cross streets a block east of 
Fifth avenue is in general from 400 to 420 feet long and 200 feet wide, the long 
streets from 75 to 140 feet wide, and the cross streets 60 feet wide; west of Fifth 
avenue a block is generally 800 feet long and 200 to 204 feet wide, the long streets 
being 100 feet wide and the cross streets 60 or 100 feet wide. If you ask the distance 
of anyone on the street he will usually reply that it is so many blocks. 
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heat the hotel. Most of the great hotels in the United States have 
their own power plants. 

In installing the plant it is of the greatest importance to protect the 
hot pipes from the outside water. This may be accomplished by 
proper drainage. 

It is also important, by the insertion of expansive joints of special 
construction and fixed in a particular way at proper distances, to com- 
pensate for the expansion of the pipes and to keep them in position. 
In this case it is always advantageous to place the boilers deeper than 
the building to be heated. Finally, the pipes should be isolated. This 
is best accomplished by laying them in cemented conduits easily 
inspected, and by wrapping them in asbestos paper, hair felt, and 
linen, to prevent loss of heat so far as possible. The pipes then 
remain serviceable from five to fifteen years, according to the temper- 
ature to which they are subjected; furthermore, those protected by a 
covering of incombustible mineral wool last still longer. This ques- 
tion has been made the subject of an extended series of experiments. 
Hot water has the worst effect on iron, whereas steam is harmless.* 


What I have said is certainly far from exhausting the subject of 
what New York has to show with reference to buildings for collections 
and technical scientific contrivances, in their bearing upon museum 
interests. Lack of time, however, has compelled me to limit my 
observations, nor can I in making my report discuss everything that 


I have seen. 
1l.—ALBANY. 


[On the Hudson River, the capital of the State of New York, with over 100,000 inhabitants.] 
7. UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


This university was founded in the year 1784 by the State of New 
York, by which it is maintained and governed. It is, however, not a 
didactic university, but a kind of supervising administrative depart- 
ment of instruction, unique of its kind, and traceable to the influence of 
the French philosophers of the eighteenth century.’ The institution, 


@I obtained the greater part of these remarks concerning heating from the report 
of Water Inspector Hoech, 1898, at the Imperial embassy in Washington, which 
was kindly placed at my disposal by the royal Prussian ministry of public works, 
and which is also referred to in the Centralblatt fiir Bauverwaltung, XIX, pp. 69 
to 70. 1 consulted, besides, the work of R. C. Carpenter, Heating and Ventilating 
Buildings (New York, Wiley, 3d. revised ed., 1898, xiii, and 411 pp.), particularly 
pp. 260-267, Transmission of Steam Long Distances, and pp. 197-200, Protection ot 
main Pipe from Loss of Heat. Mr. Carpenter is professor of experimental engineer- 
ing in Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

>See S. Sherwood: University of the State of New York: Origin, history, and 
present organization, in Regents’ Bulletin No. 11, January, 1893 ( Albany), pp. 201-300, 
as well as Bulletin No. 38, June, 1897, Laws, Ordinances, and By-laws, pp. 401-504. 
The secretary’s report in Regents’ Bulletin No. 25, May, 1894, pp. 324, also gives much 
interesting information concerning the organization, administration, etc. Further, 
Handbook No. 1, Outline, pp. 42 (1893). e 
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perhaps, most resembles the ‘‘ Université de France,” founded by 
Napoleon in 1808. It is trying to solve the universal problem of 
extending culture, and has supervision in the State of New York over 
34 universities and academic high schools (colleges of liberal arts), 76 
professional technical schools, 139 academies, and 559 high schools 
(that is, secondary schools) with 101,630 scholars, over 183 libraries, 
museums, and the like, as well ‘as over 523 organizations which are 
affiliated with it—that is, over 1,514 in all. ‘‘ Its activity embraces not 
only the field of work of academies, colleges, universities, professional 
and technical schools, but also that of libraries, museums, courses of 
lectures, and the like.” It is governed by nineteen unpaid regents 
(who are elected in the same manner as Senators of the United States, 
and who are the only life-tenure officers in the State of New York), 
together with the governor, the lieutenant-governor, the secretary of 
State, and the superintendent of public instruction, with a chancellor 
and vice chancellor at the head, who are likewise elected and serve 
without pay. 

The university confers degrees after examinations, as well as 
licenses to practice medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine in the 
State of New York. It annually aids the institutions named to the 
extent of $250,000, provided each of these institutions raises a similar 
sum for the same purpose, and it aids public libraries to the extent 
of $50,000, on the same condition. Its annual budget amounts to 
$500,000 (1899). Like other States of the Union, the State of New 
York has a department of public instruction which directs the 
elementary schools (free common schools), and nine-tenths of all the 
children attend these schools; but no other State of the Union has a 
department which attends solely to the interests of higher instruction. 
As such this department exercises jurisdiction over the institutions 
which are placed under its control. It holds annually a congress for 
higher instruction, which is attended by delegates from other States 
and universities, and whose proceedings are published.“ It was lately 
proposed to establish in the State of New York a department of 
education, which was to embrace the university and the department 
of public instruction, with the chancellor of the university as respon- 
sible, executive, and administrative head, but the project has so far 
not been carried out. 

The university is organized into six departments: Administration, 
colleges, high school, home education, library, and museum. It has 
its offices in the capitol. The administrative department includes the 
executive, the general supervision, the finances, and the duty of 
making reports. The college department conducts the examinations 


«For example, Thirty-seventh University Convocation of the State of New York, 
June 27-29, 1899, in Regents’ Bulletin No. 48, October, 1899, pp. 209-431. 

>See Annual Regents’ Reports beginning with 1787, Proceedings of the convocation 
beginning with 1890, in 47 numbers. 
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and confers degrees. .There are 68 different examinations and 120 
| branches. They are held in the above-mentioned 760 institutions of 
| learning themselves, as well as at different central localities, where ten 
or more candidates appear.* The high school department organizes 
instruction and lectures in wider circles. The home education 
department has six subdivisions: Extension teaching,’ study clubs,’ 
exchanges, traveling libraries, public libraries,’ and library school. 
The State library department manages the library; the State museum, 


the museums. 

In the following pages I shall confine myself to the last two institu- 
tions, and shall, moreover, consider only the traveling libraries, the 
exchange system, and the library school, since these are connected with 
the library.’ All three belong to the Home Education Department. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM. 


The State Museum is a museum of natural history, whose beginnings 
reach back | to 4088, when the geological survey of the State of New 


a The examiners are appointed and paid, which requires over $25,000. Examine- 
tions are held in law, medicine, dentistry, veterinary science, accounting, commerce, 
library science, languages, literature, mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geography, descriptive natural sciences, physiology, hygiene, history, political 
economy, stenography, and other subjects. See Annual examination reports from 
1894-1897, and Examination bulletins, in 16 numbers: For example, 4, Law syllabus, 
116 pages, 1895; 7, Medical syllabus, 126 pages, 1895. Annual college reports, begin- 
ning with 1898; College department bulletins: For example, 4, Professional exami- 
nation papers, 188 pages, 1899; 13, Business syllabus, 59 pages, 1900. 

>See Annual High School Department Reports beginning with 1898, High School 
Department Bulletins in 18 numbers, for example: 4, Academic Examination Papers, 
303 pages, 1899; 6, Associated Academic Principals’ - Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference, 184 pages, 1900; 8, Academic Syllabus, 224 pages, 1900. 

¢See Annual Extension Reports beginning with 1894, Extension Department Bul- 
letins in 30 numbers, for example: 28, Report of Extension Teaching Division, 26 
pages, 1898; 30, Report of Summer School Division, 44 pages, 1899; further, Extension 
Circulars, 34 numbers, and Extension Syllabuses, 80 numbers. 

4 See Extension Bulletin 23, Study Clubs, Annual Report, 90 pages, 1898. 

¢ This subdivision (Public Libraries Division) is charged with the duty of stirring 
up local libraries and advancing their interests in every manner. It does this by 
counsel, by making up lists of the best books with remarks, by cash appropriations 
up to $200 a year each, the latter not only to public, but also to all other free libra- 
ries, as well as to any 25 taxpayers who ask for it together in places where no 
libraries exist. An equal amount must be raised by the institutions or persons con- 
cerhed. The budget of this subdivision amounts to $50,000. See also Extension 
Bulletin 27, July, 1899; Public Libraries 8; Public Libraries Annual Report, 1898, 
Albany, 1899, 70 pages (this report, drawn up by Dewey, is a model of its kind). 

J Considerable general information may be derived from a series of small hand- 
books, some of them illustrated, such as (1) Outline, (2) University Law, (3) High 
School Department Examinations, (4) Home Education Department, (5) New York 
State Museum, (6) List of Publications, (7) Library School, (8) Public Libraries 

Division, (9) Organizations and Institutions, (10) Study Clubs, (11) Library Hand- 
writing, (13) Paleontology, (14) Library School Summer Course, (15) Guide to 
Excursions in the Fossiliferous Rocks of New York State, (50) Views in the New 
York State Library, (54) University of the State of New York. 
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York was established. This survey at that time embraced entomology 

and botany within its scope. In 1857, jointly with the New York 
State Agricultural Society, a building was erected for the grow- 
ing collections and called the Geological and Agricultural Hall. In 
1870 it received the name State Museum of Natural History. It is 
now called the New York State Museum. In the course of years the 
space became inadequate, so that a portion of the great paleontological 
collection had to be placed in the old State House, the entomological, 
botanical, and ethnological collection in the capitol; but a great new 
building is planned for the State library, which will also accommodate 
the museum collections until a special building shall become necessary 
for them also. There is a prospect that the plan will soon be carried 
out, since present conditions are untenable. 

The annual budget amounts to $40,000. The director is State geol- 
ogist. There is also a State paleontologist, a State entomologist, and 
a State botanist. Each of these has one assistant, and there are also 
six other employees. In summer, however, a large number of per- 
sons, mostly young scientists, are appointed in the geological survey. 
The collections are open daily except Sunday from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

The State museum and the geological and natural history survey 
have published since 1842: Natural History of New York, 30 quarto 
volumes on zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology, agriculture, pale- 
ontology (mainly), with many plates and maps; annual museum reports 
since 1889; geoijogist’s annual reports since 1881; botanist’s anunal 
reports since 1869; entomologist’s annual reports since 1882; seven 
volumes of museum bulletins, in 34 numbers, since 1887; three vol- 
umes of museum memoirs since 1889; an economical and geological 
map of the State in two editions, and some handbooks, such as: 5, New 
York State Museum (28 pages); 13, Paleontology (8 pages); 15, Guide 
to Excursions (120 pages); 16, Entomology (12 pages); 17, Geology. 
All these valuable publications relate only to things found in the State 
of New York, and are to-day even more zealously continued. Since 
1836 more than $1,500,000 has been expended on the geological survey. 

The museum is a provincial museum in the best. sense of the word, 
which in its way reminds one of the Stuttgart Provincial Museum. 
Its most renowned constituent part is the great geological and paleon- 
tological collection of James Hall, for many years State geologist, who . 
had already in the eighties sold a portion of his private possessions, 
the collection of type specimens, to the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York for the sum of $68,725, and whose property left 
at his death, especially rich in fossil invertebrates, will perhaps be 
purchased for the State museum for $60,000. Since the exhibition 
will not be maintained much longer in the overcrowded main museum 
and in the other buildings mentioned, I call particular attention only 
to the excellent order prevailing throughout, and mention as especially 
belonging to the provincial collection the great transparent grindings 
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of stones; minerals and fossils; the fossil invertebrates; the collection 
of general mineralogy and lithologic geology; the selected specimens 
of mammals and birds (also the other animals of the State); an excel- 
lent assortment of domestic fowls, with their eggs shown alongside; 
the Gould collection of shells; and, finally, the relief maps of the State 
(1 mile to the inch). 

The furniture for many years has been of wood. 

As a special feature 1 may mention that schools in the State of 
New York may borrow for a short time small collections for purposes 
of instruction.“ 

The New York State Museum, established in a spacious up-to-date 
building, will certainly in the future assume a commanding place 
among the museums of the country. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY. 


The New York State Library is located in the third, fourth, and 
fifth stories of the west wing of the capitol, and ought to afford space 
for 3,000,000 of books. The space has, however, from time to time 
been otherwise occupied, so that now 150,000 volumes have to be 
stored in boxes. The library consists of 300,000 volumes, 125,000 
bound duplicates (over 200,000 unbound), 250,000 manuscripts,’ and 
150,000 pamphlets—a total of over 1,000,000. As already remarked, 
plans have been drawn. for a great néw building for the library and 
museum combined. The university, together with the library and the 
other collections, now occupies about one-third of the great capitol 
building, which I must first mention for it holds a place among the 
most remarkable buildings of the United States. 

E. A. Freeman, of Oxford, writes: ¢ 


But on the whole the American city which struck me most was Albany. Rising 
grandly as it does on both sides of the noble Hudson, it suggested some of the ancient 
cities on the Loire. It has the advantage, rather rare in American cities but shared 
with Albany by the Federal capital, of having one dominant building.» The general 
look of the city carried me so completely into another part of the world that, if any 
one had come up and told me in French, old or new, that the new capitol was “‘le 
chateau de Monseigneur le duc d’ Aibanie,’’ I could almost have believedhim. * * ~* 
The building has a most successful contour; in its details it is a strange mixture of 
styles, not so much confounded as used side by side. This is accounted for by the 
history of the building, and by the employment of more than one architect. * * * 
There are parts which I can not at all admire; but there are other parts, those in 
which the column and round arch are employed, which certainly pleased me as 
much as any modern building that I have seen for a long time. When I say that 
the arches of the senate chamber seemed to me, as far as their general conception 
goes, worthy to stand at Ragusa, some will understand that I can my no more. 


«See the small handbook of the Home Education 
p. 4, section of Museum illustrations (1898). With the loans of books and photo- 
graphs mentioned in the chapter on traveling libraries these loans of objects are 
connected. 

> These are documents such as we preserve in our archives. 

¢Some Impressions of the United States, New York, 1883, p. 245. 
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Albany is a hilly city. The hill on which the capitol is situated 
rises 150 feet above the Hudson, 51 feet above the level of the wide 
main street, which rans up from the river. The building is 300 feet 
long, 400 feet wide, and 108 feet high, and will have a tower 300 
feet high. (The Reichstag building in Berlin is 395 feet long, 254 feet 
wide, and’81 feet high.) The inner court is 92 feet long and 137 feet 
wide. straight staircase, with four landings and seventy-seven 
steps, the lower sixteen 100 feet wide, extends outward 166 feet from 
the building. The whole occupies 3 acres. It is built of white granite 
in the free renaissance style with wonderful stone masonry. “The 
three staircases are of reddish sandstone, the western being particu- 
larly effective. Eleven elevators render access easy from one part of 
the building to another. The basement contains 144 rooms for heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, storage, etc. The administrative rooms and 
the governor’s magnificent state hal] are on the first and second floors. 
These two floors combined include over 120 rooms. On the third 
floor are the magnificent halls of the two houses, the court of appeals, 
the historical collection, the library, together with over 50 rooms. 
The fourth story contains over 40 rooms, among them the offices of 
the university, the entomological, botanical, and ethnological collection 
of the State museum (the latter with rich archeological finds from the 
State of New York and its vicinity). There are also on the fourth 
and fifth floors additional library rooms. The building was begun in 
1867, occupied in 1879, and finished all to the central tower in 1898. 
Its cost was originally estimated at $4,000,000, but over $25,000,000 
have already been spent upon it. The architects were Fuller, Laver, 
Eidlitz, Richardson, and Perry. 

The library, with its appliances planned and executed in the most 
minute detail, some of them in beautiful and artistic style, is particu- 
larly worth seeing. It is open daily, except Sunday, from 8 in the 
morning until 10 in the evening; lighted in the evening by electricity. 
On Saturdays, holidays, and from July to September, it closes at 6 p. m. 
It is accessible only from the third story. Until recently the director 
was also secretary of the university. He has under him 31 librarians, 
archivists, assistant librarians, assistants, etc.; 51 employees in all, and 
among them 37 women. The annual budget amounts to $75,000. The 
west wing of the capitol may be said to form on the third story a 
single room 290 feet long, 40 to 60 feet wide, the middle of which is 
occupied by the great reading room, 53 feet high, 67 feet long, 40 feet 
wide, which is connected with five additional reading rooms on the 
right and five on the left, all occupied with bookstacks, altogether 
with more than 300 seats. There are, moreover, two administrative 
rooms. The reading rooms are in part adorned with palms and other 
living plants. On the window side one may glance along the entire 
suite of nine rooms, 290 feet long, which, together with the fine view 
of the country and the distant mountains which may be enjoyed from 
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the windows, makes a very pleasing impression. On the fourth and 
fifth floors the same amount of space is at the disposal of the library, 
making in the two stories combined forty-one additional rooms, for 
the library school, the section of public libraries, the duplicate section, 
the library museum, the bindery, the children’s reading room, etc. 
The library school has a lecture room in the seventh story of a corner 
pavilion. The museum contains a collection relating to library build- 
ings and library administration of several thousand books, pamphlets, 
samples, formularies, models,-etc., which are very exactly classified 
and‘catalogued. The collection is unique of its kind and extremely 
instructive. ¢ 

In the New York State Library particular attention is paid to law 
(60,000 volumes, principally American codes),’ medicine (25,000 vol- 
umes),° sociology (36,000 volumes), instruction (16,000 volumes), his- 
tory and kindred subjects (40,000 volumes), genealogy, bibliography, 
and Americana, as well as everything relating to the State of New York. 
It contains also a special collection of female authors and of books for 


the blind (of whom there are 5,000 in the State of New York) and for 
children, as well as for the State officials residing in Albany. About 
2,200 periodicals are received by subscription or donation. 
The building is fireproof. Some rooms contain extinguishers, lines i 
@In order to give an idea of the contents of the library-museum we add here the " 
headings of the catalogue of the collection: Charts illustrating selection of .books; 
Stacks; Lights, standards, etc.; Chairs, easels, floor covering, reference bookcases, - Os 
shelf supports, fo.io shelving, shelving, tables, trays and trucks, miscellaneous fittings; 
Regulations for readers; Administration; Executive. Accession: Book plates, order, sy 
sample books (showing stamping, plating, etc.). Catalogue: Back blocks, bulletins, / 
catalogues, cost of printed catalogues,‘catalogue drawers, drawer checks, drawer 
handles and labels, drawer rods, guides, handwriting, linotype, printed catalogue, th 
card racks, size rules, catalogue trays, cataloguing miscellany. Classification; Refer- ace 
ence. Loan: Card charging systems, loan desks, indicators, ledgers, registration ple 
books and cards, statistics, loan miscellany. Binding and repair: Binders, book corner wh 
protectors, book corners, materials, mending. Shelf: Book supports, dummies, maps cor 
and map cases, newspaper files, pamphlet cases, shelf labels, holders and guides, shelf 
lists, shelf miscellany. Care, cleaning, safety of building. General libraries: Home ver 
libraries, libraries for the blind. Children’s reading: Historic development. _Liter- me 
ary methods and labor savers, office fittings: Book holders, clips and paper fasten- on 
ers, drawer fittings, files, folios, mailing envelopes and cases, paste, mucilage, etc., Lib 
paper, pens, pencils, and erasers, punches, supplies, stamps, trays. Scrapbooks and 300 


files; Notebooks; Indexing; Engraving. 

bIn the excellent annual report of the director for 1898 it is stated on p. 28 that 
the time is near at hand when every prominent lawyer of the State of New York 
will be connected with the library by telephone. 

¢The report of the director for 1898, p. 35, expresses the opinion that the time 
is at hand when most of the physicians, also, of the State of New York will be com 
nected by telephone with the library. In both cases a fee of 25 cents per half hour 
is to be paid when more than half an hour is required to give the information called 
for. The medical library is also used in the State of New York asa circulating library 
in the same sense as the organization of the traveling libraries described on a following 
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of hose, and alarm indicators. Only a part of the floors are covered 
with linoleum. They are mostly of parquetry or brick, with strips 
of carpet. Some of the book rooms proper have iron grates. The 
bookstacks and bookshelves are mostly of iron, the other furniture 
of wood, both strikingly elegant. There have’ recently been intro- 
duced sheet-iron waste-paper beskets with covers, because one of the 
ordinary waste-paper baskets was once set on fire. The folio volumes 
lie in their stacks on rollers, like those mentioned in connection with 
Columbia University. The cases for maps and photographs are con- 
structed in a very practical manner. The separate drawers drop when 
drawn out to an angle of 75 degrees, so that the sheets may not only 
be conveniently examined as if on a slanting desk, but may also be 
placed for closer inspection on a lattice which covers the drawer. 
The books are bound in twelve colors, corresponding to the principal 
languages of the globe; for example, black represents German. This 
applies to all books which are bound for the library or in the library 
itself, and makes it easier to find them quickly. Current periodicals 
are kept in pasteboard boxes. Movable stacks for transporting books 
are constructed in a very practical manner. 

For the library proper two extra elevators are in use. They are 
installed in a very ingenious manner, provided with electric bells and 
telephone. There are also staircases, partly of iron, partly of wood. 
The arrangements for the care and use of the books show the great- 


. est skill and attention to every detail. 


The arrangement of the entire library is strictly according to the 
system devised by Melvil Dewey, who has been director since 1888. 
According to his ingenious decimal system, the figure signs contain 
the title of the book in a nutshell, and the books are arranged strictly 
according to the figure series. Each book has, therefore, its definite 
place and its prescribed sign. The system, which is followed else- 
where only in Columbia University and in smaller libraries, has here 
completely demonstrated its value. The card catalogues are made 
very accurate. They have in America extremely practical arrange- 
ments for such card catalogues. Even the price of the book is given 
on the later printed catalogue cards, which are furnished by the 
Library Bureau in Boston. Up to the present time there are over 
300,000 cards in use, the greater portion arranged according to authors. 
Author and subject cards are kept separate, but in cases standing 
side by side; the author catalogue is in 140 drawers, each containing 
1,200 cards; the subject catalogue is in 112 drawers. They are both 
made in duplicate. There is also an alphabetical list of all the authors 
represented ‘in the library. In the accession catalogues one may find 
all possible data relating to any book. 

The library publishes the following: Annual reports since 1819 (the 
eighty-first, of 1898, has 105 pages and is illustrated); bulletins with 
reports since 1891; additions to the bulletins since 1890, 4 numbers; 
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legislation bulletins since 1890, 10 numbers; history bulletins since 
1898, 3 numbers; library school bulletins since 1891, 3 numbers; 
public libraries bulletins since 1893, 6 numbers; bibliography bul- 
letins since 1895, 18 numbers; library catalogues since 1856, 9 
volumes; indexes of university publications since 1897; syllabuses 
which contain bibliographies; a traveling library; finding lists, a 
mountain-side library, young people’s libraries, a library for the blind, 
etc., in 56 and more numbers; annual lists of best books since 1895, 
and others; also many historical publications. In 1898, all told, 
365,000 copies of such publications appeared. 

This is further distinguished from many other libraries by the divi- 
sions for traveling libraries, exchange of duplicates, and the library 
school. 

Traveling libraries division.—The special traveling libraries division, 
which has existed since 1892, contains about 45,000 volumes. Lots of 
25, 50, 75, or 100 of the best books are lent for six months to public 
libraries, to any twenty-five taxpayers who meet in one place, to 
schools, associations for instruction (extension centers), study clubs, 
reading circles, as well as to any other organizations which are regis- 
tered as such at the university and need books, for which security is 
to be given, and from 50 cents to $4 each is paid for transportation 
expénses, One hundred volumes are, for example, divided into fiction 
(22 per cent), history (18 per cent), biology (13 per cent), travels (11 
percent), science and useful arts (9 per cent), sociology (5 per cent), ° 
religion and ethics (4 per cent), fine arts (3 per cent), other literature 
(15 per cent). There are forty-one such miscellaneous sets, several 
of which have been duplicated ten times. The percentage of each sub- 
ject represented is, of course, not always the same in the different sets. 
There are, moreover, seventeen collections of 25 or 50 volumes each on 
special subjects, such as political economy, finance, agriculture, French 
history, history of the United States, literature, etc. For these sets 
the best books in the English language are selected. There are also 
collected and lent out small libraries which relate not only to a spe- 
cial subject, but which also include what is more remotely connected 
with this subject and which therefore encourage the student to con- 
sider and study any particular question from every point of view. 
Such assortments of books are called environment libraries. Teachers, 
study clubs, and reading circles may themselves select books from 
the lists to a total value of $100 (combined libraries) and take them 
on the same conditions. For purposes of instruction teachers may 
also get as many copies of one and the same book as they may need 
for their pupils. The average price of each book may be placed at 
about $1. The books are sent: out in handsome locked oak cases, 
which cost about $14 for every hundred volumes. Exact statistics 
regarding their use are returned to the library, which incloses in each 
book a card for this purpose. In 1899, 557 series were sent to 420 
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STATE CAPITOL AT ALBANY. 
Home education department, with traveling pictures. 
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places. In 1898, 540 series were sent to 396 places, comprising 18,951 
books, which passed through the hands of a large number of readers. 
In spite of their being instructive I can not here go into details with 
statistics on this subject.¢ A writer on this peculiar and, so far as I 
know, unique arrangement says: ? 

The State of New York can well afford this offer of books to her citizens. The 
plan is at once generous and, in the highest sense, profitable, and is confidently 
commended to the consideration of other States. 

In a like manner the State library lends from its great collection 
for purposes of instruction, photographs of paintings, portraits, build- 
ings, and the like, including glass and frames, when desired. It also 
sends out wall pictures with magic lanterns.“ A small fee is charged 
to cover the expense of shippage. Plate 12 represents a room of the 
library where such pictures are hung. ; 

The division of exchanges, a peculiar establishment, is also connected 
with the library. There are 350,000 duplicates. Every library of the 
State of New York, every school, every lecture circle, every study club, 
every reading society, which is registered as such at the university 
and is organized according to the prescribed rules (we saw above that 
there are now in that State 1,511 such centers, large and small), may 
deliver to the university books for which they have no further use. 
* In return for these they receive others of equal value, according to 
the choice of the recipient. About 20,000 volumes and pamphlets are 
now annually exchanged in this manner. This may, therefore, be 
regarded as an exchange book trade, which conducts its business with- 
out expense to the persons interested, who do not even have to bear 
the expense of transportation. All the surplus copies of the govern- 
ment publications of the State of New York are also placed in this 
duplicate collection, as well as the surplus stock of the works, books, 
pamphlets, handbooks, bulletins, reports, ete., printed by the univer- 
sity itself, for free distribution. Of the latter, hundreds of thousands 


@See, among others, Extension Bulletin No. 27, 1899, pp. 23-46. 

bSee W. R. Eastman, ‘‘A New Aid to Popular Education: Free Traveling Libra- 
ries,’’ The Forum, January, 1895, pp. 616-621. I can not here reproduce the many 
interesting details. See, also, the small handbooks of the New York State Library: 
Traveling Libraries, 12 pages (1898), and Loans to Academies, 4 pages (1898), as 
well as the numerous Finding Lists and Subject Lists. For example, Finding 
List 41 (March, 1900) contains 50 volumes on religion (2), sociology (4), zoology 
(1), music (1), fiction (15), literatnre (5), descriptions and travels (7), biographies 
(6), history of South Africa (8), history of Philippines (1), subject list on educa- 
tion (subject 370, according to the Dewey system), 25 of the best books on education 
(February, 1900), among them books by Lange, Preyer, Spencer, Pestalozzi, and: a 
biography by Froébel; subject list on French history (subject 944), 50 of the best 
books on French history, among them Guizot, Scott, Taine, Sainte-Beuve, Mignet, 
Dickens, Hugo. 

¢See the small handbook of the New York State Library, Loans to University 
Institutions: Wall Pictures, 12 pages (1898). 
NAT mus 1903——26 
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of copies are printed. This department also exchanges apparatus, 
pictures, etc., for purposes of instruction.¢ 

Library school.—It is now almost a rule in the United States that 
everyone who seeks employment in a library shall have attended one 
of the seven library schools which are located in Albany (New York 
State Library), Brooklyn (Pratt Institute), Philadelphia (Drexel Insti- 
tute), Champaign (Illinois State Library School, University of Illi- 
nois), Washington (Columbian University), Madison (University of 
Wisconsin), Los Angeles, California, Amherst, Massachusetts, and 
Cleveland, Ohio. The four latter are only summer schools. Regular 
lectures on bibliography and library science are also delivered in a 
number of universities and colleges (Bowdoin, California, Colorado, 
Cornell, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Wellesley). 

The first school of the kind to which all others are more or less 
indebted for their existence was founded in 1887 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, by Melvil Dewey, who was at that time director 
of the university library, and removed to Albany in 1889. It includes 
a faculty of ten instructors, each of whom represents and teaches par- 
ticular branches of library science. Six of the instructors are women, 
an example of the great attraction this branch has for women in 
America. The special branches are: Library economy, cataloguing, 
lending system, reading, bibliography, classification, history of libra- 
ries, advanced cataloguing, reference work, binding, library printing 
and editing, dictionary cataloguing, library building, indexing. The 
number of pupils is limited to 50. For admission an examination or 
the possession of a certain college degree is required. Pupils under 
20 years of age are not received. The course is for two years, and 
lasts for thirty-eight consecutive weeks in the year. The weeks con- 
sist of five working days of eight hours each. Every pupil receives a 
table with all library appurtenances, at which he may work from 8 
o’clock in the morning until 10 in the evening. The tuition fee for 
two years amounts to from $80 to $100. The expense of one year’s 
attendance at the library school in Albany, including tuition fee, room, 
board, books, official study, travels, etc., amounts to from $325 to $625. 

Instruction consists of the following: (1) Lectures by prominent 
librarians, publishers, booksellers, printers, bookbinders, and the like, 
and by the instructors of the school. (2) Reading and reports from 
books belonging to the special library school on the subjects of study. 
(3) Solving of difficult problems relating to cataloguing, bibliography, 
aids to readers, and the like, with debates. (4) Seminary exercises. 
(5) Practical training in the State library itself, as well as in the small 
libraries of the city. (6) Visits for the purpose of study to the libra- 
ries of New York, Boston, etc., to the great publishers, printing offices, 
bookbinderies, art institutes, bookstores, book auctions, secondhand 


@ See Handbook No. 1, Outline, pp. 36 and 37, and No. 10; Study Clubs, p. 13. 
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bookstores, etc. (7) Object lessons: Everything referred to in the 
lectures is, when possible, exhibited in the original or in models, plans, 
or drawings. Thus, for example, one may see ten different kinds of 
American and European library book stacks in practical use beside one 
another, and by actual trial become acquainted with the best. Differ- 
ent portions of the library are fitted up according to different models, 
in order that the students may learn by comparison. (8) Finally, the 
pupils are made acquainted with the above-described educational 
methods of the New York State University, as they are in many respects 
related to library interests. 

In the first year the following subjects are treated: Exercises in cata- 
loguing for beginners, elementary bibliography, accession department 
work, dictionary cataloguing for beginners, classifying for beginners, 
shelf work or disposition of books, systems of lending, and of book- 
binding. For students of the first and second years together, course 
of reading, scope and founding of libraries, government and service, 
regulations for readers, library buildings, reading, literary methods 
and book making, library bookkeeping, library museum, personal col- 
lections. In the second year, are taught bibliography for advanced 
students, reference work, exercises in cataloguing for advanced stu- 
dents, dictionary cataloguing for advanced students, classifying for 
advanced students, history of libraries, and original bibliography. 
Finally, a dissertation is required, and then, after an examination 
has been passed, a degree is conferred (bachelor, master, or doctor of 
library science). The best scholars receive scholarships and fellow- 
ships, up to $500, and may look forward to an early appointment in 
Albany. Up to October, 1898, the library school had filled 642 posi- 
tions with its pupils. Summer courses are also held during the holidays; 
and private instruction and instruction by means of correspondence 
are also given. 

The existence of such schools explains the advanced condition of 
library science in America.? 

It is recognized ‘‘that the influences of the New York State Library 
are as yet the strongest that exist to raise the standard of librarian- 


“See also Handbook No. 7, Library School, 1897, 82 pages; Handbook No. 11, Library 
Handwriting, with very many useful hints, 1898, 24 pages; Handbook No. 14, Library 
School, Summer Course, 1899, 28 pages; and State Library Bulletins, Library School 
No. 3, April, 1899, 12th Annual Report of Library School, 1898, 25 pages. 

>In Germany a chair for library science (‘‘ Buch-und Schriftwesen”’) exists only 
in Gottingen and Leipsic. (In Leipsic, however, the professor does not lecture. ) 
Other lectures on library science in German universities are sparing and more of the 
archeologic-historical kind. In Prussia, after a voluntary service of two years ina 
library, an examination must be passed before appointment, but not in Saxony and 
Bavaria. The German library employees are, however, mostly scientists. In Amer- 
ica there are but few in this particular branch, while among us there is rather a lack 
of specially educated minor employees. I think that more attention should be paid 
to library science in the German universities than is now the case. If libraries are 
intellectual eating houses, care should be taken that the dishes are well served. 
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ship and to advance the best educational work now carried on by the 
modern library.”* The New York State Library aims at the greatest 
conceivable utilization of all of its literary treasures. Its object is to 


* send every book where it will do the most good. I left this institu- 


tion carrying with me the highest respect for its director’s talent for 
organization. 

The University of the State of New York contributes an astonishing 
amount to the universal distribution of knowledge in a manner quite 
peculiar to itself. 1 am convinced that a great future lies before it. 
Its work, however, has already received the greatest recognition, as 
shown by the circumstance that at the Paris Exposition of this year 
(1900) it received the remarkable number of three first prizes (‘‘ grand 
prix”), one to the State Museum specially for its paleontological pub- 
lications, a second to the library specially for the establishment of 
traveling libraries and the home-education department, and a third to 
the college department for technical education. 


IlI.—_BUFFALO. 
[On Lake Erie near Niagara, with over 350,000 inhabitants. ] 
8. BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


In the year 1836 the Young Men’s Association of the City of Buffalo 
was founded as a municipal library. In 1885 a house of its own was 
erected, the Buffalo Library, which, in 1897, was reorganized as 
the Buffalo Public Library. The building, also called Library and 
Art Building, is massive and fireproof, in the Romanesque style 
of architecture, with triangular ground plan, about 300 by 250 by 175 
feet in size, and cost nearly $375,000—about the same amount as the 
site. Situated on Lafayette place in the midst of the business houses 
of a great industrial city, the exterior is already badly discolored by 
smoke. It is now occupied by the following: 

In the basement, the museum of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences; on the raised ground floor and the second story, the public 
library; also on the second floor, the collections of the Buffalo Fine 


‘Arts Academy and the Buffalo Society of Artists; on the third floor, 


the collections of the Buffalo Historical Society. Within a short time, 
however, the entire building will be given up to the library. The 
Natural History Museum will secure a homeof its own from a bequest 
of ‘about $250,000. The Art Academy, which was founded in 1862, 
will, together with the Society of Artists, with which the Art Students’ 
League is also connected, move into the Albright Art Gallery, now in 
course of construction,’ for which $500,000 are to be expended by 
private individuals. Finally, the collections of the Historical Society, 
which was also founded in 1862, were to be exhibited in connection with 


@Fighty-first Annuai Report, 1898, New York State Library, 1899, p. 11. 
> Now finished (in Delaware Park )—1903, 
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the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo in 1901.¢ As all this would 
make a radical change in the museums mentioned, | limit myself to a 
few words concerning the Natural History Museum, and speak of the 
library in a somewhat more detailed manner.’ 


MUSEUM OF THE BUFFALO SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


The Natural History Sociéty of Buffalo was founded in 1861. It is 
under the formal control of the University of the State of New York, 
in Albany, and its object is the advancement and the study of the 
natural sciences. Lately it has devoted itself particularly to making 
collections of the local fauna and flora, and for this purpose is divided 
into fourteen sections. There is a president at the head of the institu- 
tion. In 1898 it had at its disposal an income of $3,500, of which $625 
were derived from membership fees, $250 appropriated by the city, 
$1,250 interest money, etc. 

The present director of the museum is a woman (conchologist). 
The different sections are presided over by professional scientists or 
amateurs, who serve without pay. The best parts of the collection 
are the minerals, the fossils, the shells, and the herbarium. A larger 
series of deformed mound skulls should be noted. The museum con- 
tains, all told, about 60,000 natural history specimens; the library, 
4,300 books. It is open daily from 9 to 5, Sundays from 2 to 5; 
admission free. The number of visitors last year was 105,000. The 
society has 250 members, who pay $2 or $5, and 160 corresponding 
members. The publications are as follows: Annual reports (the one 
of 1898, with 18 pages; the earlier reports were longer, but none 
appeared in 1899), bulletins with illustrations (6 volumes); see also 
‘charter and by-laws * * * together with the will of Dr. George 
E. Hayes * * * 1890.” Regular lectures are delivered and meet- 
ings of the society are held in one of the larger rooms. The Buffalo 
Field Naturalists’ Club of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
founded in 1880, is affiliated with it. There is also a Buffalo Micro- 
scopical Club, founded in 1876, which publishes Transactions. 

While the unfavorable exhibition space in the basement, which is 
only 14 feet high, and the limited means at the disposal of the society 
have hitherto prevented it from displaying its already considerable 
collection to the best advantage, it can hardly be doubted that the 
Natural History Museum of Buffalo will, in its new location, receive 


@ The new building, where the collections of the Historical Society are now housed, 
stands also in the Delaware Park—1903. ; 

+A paper by W. O. Chapin: The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, an historical sketch, 
1899, 77 pp., and an article in the Pan-American Magazine, May, 1900, pp. 2-5, with 
plan and illustrations of the Albright Gallery, give information regarding the art 
collections. For information concerning the Historical Society the Annual Report 
for 1898 (104 pages, with illustrations) may be consulted. The object of this society 
is to study, collect, and preserve everything relating to the history of the western 
part of the State of New York and to the city of Buffalo in particular. 
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an impetus corresponding to the importance of this populous and wide- 
awake city of the future, to its handsome and favorable geographical 
position, and to the patriotism of its intelligent inhabitants, who will 
not remain behind other cities of the Union. 


LIBRARY. 


The main library is arranged on iron bookstacks with wooden 
shelves in a hall 164 by 47 feet and 21 feet high. This hall is located 
on the raised ground floor, which contains several handsome, spacious, 
well-lighted reading rooms, as does also the second story. The 
library is excellently fitted up, though not with the elegance of the 
Columbia University library in New York or the State library in 
Albany. Under municipal control, as well as under the supervision of 
the University of the State of New York, in Albany, it is governed by 
a board of directors, consisting of 10 members, with a president and 
a superintendent, who is the actual director. It derives its principal 
income from the city, amounting to four-fifths of four one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent of the whole taxable property of the city of Buffalo. 
That amounted to $8,250 in 1899.¢ Its total income is $90,750. Of 
this sum, $40,500 were needed for the salaries of 79 employees. Sixty- 
seven are employed in the library itself, 12 in the building, including 
45 women. One of the higher female employees receives $900 
a year. 

There are 150,000 volumes in the library, together with 10,000 pieces 
of music, etc. There are subscribed to, or received as donations, 285 
periodicals and 73 newspapers. The increase for 1899 amounted to 
21,000 volumes, which cost $21,725, and 1,500 donations. Nearly 
seven thousand dollars was needed for binding. The books are cata- 
logued and arranged according to the Dewey system, which works 
excellently. There are three special catalogues in use: (1) The dic- 
tionary catalogue for the public, which includes the author, title, and 
subject cards in one alphabetical series; (2) an author and title card 
catalogue for the employees; and (3) a shelf list. The number of 
cards of these three catalogues are for each book about four, two, one, 
respectively; therefore for each book about seven. The dictionary 
catalogue is well advanced, and replaces a subject catalogue, which is 
still in use, and which is a shelf list with many references. 

The entire force of employees follow with the greatest zeal the one 
aim to make the library as useful as possible for popular instruction, 


@ Boston, with 550,000 inhabitants, in 1897, in a similar manner, gave for like pur- 
poses, $275,000; Chicago, with 1,700,000 inhabitants, $250,000; Philadelphia, with 
1,200,000 inhabitants, $125,000; Cleveland, with 385,000, $75,000; St. Louis, with 
650,000, $75,000; Pittsburg, with 290,000, $67,500; Indianapolis, with 185,000, $42,000, 
etc. In nearly every Massachusetts town the dog tax is devoted to the support of 
the public library. ‘The more bark, the more book’’ (American Review of Reviews, 
September, 1899, p. 328). 
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consequently the greatest imaginable liberality prevails, together with 
exemplary and painstaking order. Any resident of Buffalo may bor- 
row any book for fourteen days free. A neglect to follow any of the 
rules is punished by fines, which in 1899 reached a total of $2,750.¢ 
The library is open daily from 8.30 or 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. (with electric 
lighting); also on Saturdays and holidays from 11 a. m. to 9 p. m., 
but on these days books are not loaned out. The children’s depart- 
ment is open on school days from 2.30 p. m. until 6 or 7 p. m., and 
on Saturdays and holidays, that is to say, days on which the schools 
are closed, from 9 a. m. until 6 or 7 p. m.; Sunday from 2 p. m. until 
6 p. m. 

Each room has direct telephone communication with every other 
room. The building being fireproof, it is thought sufficient to depend 
upon vigilance without any other precautionary measures. The heat- 
ing is by steam. The engines are located in a separate house. 

A characteristic feature of this library, which, indeed, exists else- 
where, though only in a few places, is the open-shelf department. A 
collection of 17,000 volumes, in wall cases in a room 70 by 30 feet 
large, is here, under supervision, directly accessible to the public, not 
only to read on the spot, but particularly to choose for home use. 
Anyone can go right up to the shelves and take the books out. This is 
not a so-called reference library, such as every important library pos- 
sesses in reference works, dictionaries, and the like (there is also such 
a reference library of 2,000 volumes), but the section was established in 
order to afford the reader an opportunity to select the books them- 
selves instead of by title only. This method is so popular that in 
1899 each book was loaned out on an average sixteen times. The col- 
lection also includes German (877) and French books. Of the 17,000 
volumes, 10,000 relate to fiction. 

In 1899, 888,000 volumes, all told, were loaned out to 57,000 per- 


sons in three hundred and five days,’ of which 67 per cent were fic-— 


@ A book may be taken out for fourteen days and once renewed for an equal length 
of time. Some new books are lent for one week only. Whoever keeps a book over 
time is fined two centsa day. The comparatively large total of fines is composed 
almost entirely of fines for one, two, or three days. Compensation must be made 
for damages, and lost books must be replaced. Whoever fails to meet his obligations 
receives no more books. 

In the New York State Library at Albany (previously referred to) there isa fine of 
one cent a day for keeping a book over time. For taking a book out of the library 
without having it entered the fine is 50 cents. The rules are here very detailed in 
their conception (see Eighty-first Annual Report of the New York State Library, 
1899, pp. 68-67). Formerly in asmall town of Ontario, Canada, a borrower was fined 
a half a farthing per shilling of its value for every drop of tallow which he allowed 
to fallon a book. This rule is so curious that I can not refrain from mentioning it. 

>The Boston Public Library lent out 1,200,000 books in 1898, the public library 
in Chicago 1,300,000 (1899, 1,700,000), that in Philadelphia 1,600,000, that in Cleve- 
land 900,000, St. Louis 600,000, Pittsburg 100,000, Indianapolis 300,000, etc. 
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tion,* 8 per cent literature, 6 per cent history, 34 per cent travels, 3 
per cent natural sciences, etc. As many as 684,000 volumes were — 
borrowed from the main library, and 204,000 from the seven delivery 
stations in the city, which have been established for the convenience 
of the public, or indirectly through schools or traveling libraries (see 
below). In the reading room, moreover, 37,000 volumes were called 
for from the main library. Since the opening of the public library, 
out of 2,000,000 volumes loaned, about 1,000, to the value of $725, 
have been lost in two years and a half; the present rules, however, 
encourage the hope that the number will diminish with time. Other 
special arrangements are the following: 

Series of books are loaned to schools for a considerable time, accord- 
ing to the choice of the teacher. The children take these books home 
with them. Thus in 1899, 22 primary and secondary schools, with 
358 classes, received. 153,000 volumes and 5,000 pictures. Further, 
well-selected series, called traveling libraries, are likewise loaned to 
certain institutions. Thus in 1899, 127 series, with over 4,000 books, 
were loaned to 28 fire-engine houses, to 7 police stations, and to 5 hos- 
pitals (for the employees), which in all brought 8,600 into circulation. 

Especial care is also bestowed upon a children’s library, which is 
much frequented. It is for childrenunder 14 years ofage. Whenthey 
come with dirty hands they are sent into the wash room. In a pleas- 
ant, well-lighted room, with pictures on the walls and adorned with 
growing plants and cut flowers, 9,000 books are displayed in open wall 
cases, freely accessible, under proper supervision, toeverybody. Four 
thousand of these books are fiction. In 1899, 115,000 volumes were’ 
lent out of this department for home use. Even colored picture 
books are lent to small! children. On Saturday mornings and Sun- 
day afternoons the assistant in charge spends an hour reading to the 
children or telling them stories. At Christmas time an exhibition of 


* books which are suitable for presents is held and printed price lists 


are distributed; for example, see List of Books recommended as 
appropriate for Christmas Gifts to young Folks (November 28, 1898, 
6 pages), in which is noted the age for which each book is suitable. 
A library assistant 1s in attendance to give advice on this matter to 
visitors. There are also printed reading lists—for example, Ameri- 
can History for young Folks (4 pages). 

About once a month lists of the new acquisitions are posted on bulle- 
tins and larger lists are from time to time printed; for example, ‘* No. 
17, July 1, 1899, recent additions: History and biography, sociology, 
science and arts, philosophy and religion, general literature, fiction” 


».@The fact must not be lost sight of that such books may be read much more 


quickly than others, and that only good ones are procured. See explanatory 
remarks on this subject by Herbert Putnam, North American Review, CLX V1, 1898, 
p. 664. 
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(4 pages, with 230 titles). Reading lists on special topics are also 
published, for example, Good books on Electricity for popular Read- 
ing (2 pages); Greek Sculpture, in connection with the Exhibition 
of Casts in the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy (3 pages); Interesting 
Books for Boys and Girls from 14 to 18 Years (9 pages). Other publi- 
cations are: Finding list of history, travel, political science, geography, 
anthropology (224 pages, octavo, October, 1898), and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Gluck Collection of Manuscripts and Autographs in the 
Buffalo Public Library (149 pages, on handmade paper), July, 1899. 

Every year there appears an annual report, the third one for 1899, 
with 55 pages and a map of the city, on which all delivery stations, 
also the schools, fire houses, and police stations, to which the library 
gives books, are designated in red. The last annual report of the 
Buffalo Library appeared in 1897, as the sixty-first (with 90 pages), 
and the last annual report of the Young Men’s Association, in 1886, 
as the fiftieth (with 51 pages). The first report of the Buffalo Library 
counts, therefore, from the fifty-first, while the public library since 
its establishment in 1897 has numbered its reports from one, and states 
on the title page that it is at the same time such and such a year of 
the Buffalo Library. The third was the sixty-fourth year. 

Branch libraries are now being established in the city. 

With the wise administration which we have described, and the active, 
constantly increasing patronage of the people on the one hand and the 
prospective great development of the city and the devotion of its citi- 
zens on the other, a much wider sphere of activity and a future rich in 
blessings may confidently be predicted for the Buffalo Public Library.¢ 


@In the State of New York there were, in 1898, 408 public libraries with a ratio of 
1,800,000 books to 7,000,000 inhabitants; altogether 983 libraries with 5,400,000 
books (Extension Bulletin, No. 27, University of the State of New York, 1899, pp. 
48 and 50). 

In the State of Massachusetts, in 1899, there were for 3,000,000 inhabitants 344 
public libraries with 3,700,000 books, each of which were lent on an average more 
than twice. During the last fifty years $8,000,000 in cash have been donated or 
bequeathed for the buildings and books, besides presents of books and other collec- 
tions. In 1899 only 7 towns with less than one-half per cent of the total popu- 
lation were without a public library. In 1895 Massachusetts had in all its libraries 
combined over 7,000,000 books, to the value of $10,000,000 (9th Report Massachu- 
setts Free Public Library Committee, quoted in American Review of Reviews, Sep- 
tember, 1899, p. 324). 

In the State of New Hampshire public libraries, like public schools, are obligatory. 

In the United States, with its 70,000,000 inhabitants, there were, in 1896, 4,026 
public libraries, society libraries, and school libraries of over 1,000 volumes each, 
a total of 38,500,000 books and pamphlets, of which 2 libraries had over half a mil- 
lion books, 4 between 300,000 and 500,000, 28 between 100,000 and 300,000, 69 
between 50,000 and 100,000, 115 between 25,000 and 50,000, 411 between 10,000 and 
25,000; 630 between 5,000 and 10,000, and 2,727 between 1,000 and 5,000. Of public 
libraries with over 3,000 volumes there were 627, with a total of 9,000,000 books, 
which were loaned out for home use on an average three times a year ( United States 
Bureau of Education No. 232, 1897). 
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IV.—CHICAGO.« 


Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan, is the metrupolis of the 
State of Illinois, which, with a population of 4,800,000, ranks as the 
third largest State in the United States. In 1890 Chicago numbered 
1,700,000 inhabitants, a population surpassed by but one city in the 
entire country. In 1837 the place was still in the midst of a marsh, 
with only 4,000 residents. In 1871, when the population had grown 
to 300,000, the city was almost blotted out by fire, so that we might 
_ be justified in dating its real foundation from that time. 

Its architecture exhibits more evidence of an American national 
style than is seen in the other great cities of the eastern part of the 
country. In originality, in youthful vigor, and in the astonishing 
rapidity of its development Chicago excels all, with the prospect of a 
yet greater future. The motto ‘‘I will” is often found on the alle- 
gorical figure of the city, and the words appear to me most suitable 
to indicate the energetic, aspiring character of its citizens. 


9. FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 


The Field Columbian Museum is a private association, established 
in August, 1893, during the World’s Columbian Exposition, under the 
name of the ‘‘Columbian Museum of Chicago” for ‘‘art, archeology, 
science, and history.” In June, 1894, it was rechristened in honor of 


Mr. Marshall Field, of the immense wholesale and retail establish- 
ment of Marshall Field & Co., who, immediately after its foundation, 
presented to the museum $1,000,000, on the condition that a sum equal 
to half that amount should be given by others. This condition was 
fulfilled within a few weeks by the generosity of some 1,200 persons, 
who subscribed from $1 to $100,000 each. A fund amounting to about 
$250,000 from these gifts is invested. 

The chiefs of the different departments of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, especially those of mining, metallurgy, anthropology (in its 
widest sense), and transportation, had sought, in accordance with a 
plan devised as long ago as 1891, to bring together materials for a 
permanent museum. In this enterprise Prof. F. W. Putnam, now of 
the Peabody Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was especially 
active, and at the breaking up of the exposition there was a most 
favorable opportunity for obtaining all kinds of collections.“ This 


«Comprising Part II of Mber Museen des Ostens der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, by Dr. A. B. Meyer. 

>The corporation was especially founded “for the accumulation and dissemination 
of knowledge and the preservation and exhibition of objects illustrating art, arche- 
ology, science, and history.’’ 

¢ For instance, there were bought, at the close of the exposition, the collections of 
Paraguay, Peru, Java, and Samoa, as well as those of the dealers in natural history, 
Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, and Ward, of Rochester, New York, the last costing 
$100,000. Large collections were given by Russia, Japan, Corea, Ceylon, Siam, 
British India, Mexico, Central America, and all the States of South America. 
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peculiar genesis explains the vast scope of this Chicago institution, 
perhaps embracing too wide a field, as we shall see, and accounts 
for the astonishing repletion of its overcrowded cases, as well as 
for the fact that the museum, in true Chicago style, could, from its 
very beginning, claim a place among the leading museums of the 
world, an apparently solitary example in the history of such institu- 
tions. There was also the extraordinary advantage of having available 
among the exposition buildings one of more substantial constraction 
than the rest, the one provided for the exhibit of fine arts. It is a 
wide-spreading structure in lonic style of the Spanish type, designed 
by Charles B. Atwood. It has about 6 acres of ground space avail- 
able for exposition purposes, or almost double the space of the old 
market at Dresden, and stands by itself in Jackson Park, an area 
of 521 acres, immediately on the shore of Lake Michigan, which 
is nearly as large as the Kingdom cf Bavaria. The main front of 
the building faces north toward the city; the south front (Plate 15) 
faces a large pond; the east side is toward the lake. Its orienta- 
tion is of no importance to the collections within as the building is 
lighted throughout from above. The ground plan (fig. 32) shows two 
naves, 110 feet wide, 77 high, and 556 and 333 feet long, crossing 
each other at right angles. . To these are adjoined transverse and longi- 
tudinal halls. A central rotunda is 140 feet high. There is annexed 
to the north front on either side, a pavilion 223 feet long by 133 feet 
wide, divided into separate rooms. The building with its classical 
style presents an imposing effect from a distance, but on near approach 
its beauty is marred by the dilapidated aspect of the exterior, for the 
white covering of the brick wall is here and there damaged and broken 
away. The simple division of the interior is very favorable for finding 
one’s way in theextensive building. The navesare provided with galler- 
ies (fig. 33), but the ordinary character of an exhibition hall, in which 
most heterogeneous objects are placed near together,* generally prevails, 
and there is lacking that intimate charm which can only be afforded by 
a building designed for its special purpose. Although it would be easy 
to imagine a better building (the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, already described, being incomparably better) yet there 
are in Europe new museum buildings much inferior to that of the Field 
Columbian Museum. [Its principal faults are defective skylighting in 
some portions and insecurity from fire because of the large amount of 
interior woodwork. It is to be hoped that it may continue to be spared 
the disaster of a conflagration. The extraordinary quantity of mate- 


“For instance, a few steps from the collection of shells there stands furniture 
belonging to the Danish poet, Hans Christian Andersen, and also stocking and glove 
machines from Chemnitz dating from 1834. This must somewhat perplex the lay 
public, irrespective of the fact that the green upholstered sofa with two similar stools, 
even though it belonged: to a celebrated poet, impresses a visitor strangely in a 
museum of high standard. 
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rial exhibited in the building, and the contracted space devoted to work 
rooms and storerooms, has caused such a crowded condition that a new 
building is already talked of, and indeed it is thought that the museum 
may be united in one large building with the John‘@rerar Library, 
described beyond. This combination would be an exeellent plan, and 
Chicago would thereby be doing an admirable deed. With such a 
condition of affairs and with the rapid development of everything in 
that country, it is not worth while to give a detailed description of the 


EAST COURT "WEST COURT 


CENTRAL PAVILION 


Fra. 32.—Field Columbian Museum. Plan of ground floor. 
1, 16-18, American aborigines; 2, Korea; 3, 5, Asia; 4, Oceania; 6, Africa; 7, China; 8, prehistoric 
Hopi pottery; 9, Egyptian archeology; 10-13, northwest coast of North America; 14, California; 15, 
southwestern United States; 19-21, mammals; 22, fishes, reptiles; 23, osteology; 24, invertebrate 
animals; 25, shells; 26, 27, birds; 28, reading room; 29, library; 30, 31, South America; 32, gems and 
jewels; 33, ceramics; 34, lecture hall; 35, 36, 59, paleontology; 37, 38, marine transportation; 39, 
human burden bearers; 40, pack animals; 41, 57, Pennsylvania Railroad collection; 42, railroad 
appliances; 43-53, 56, evolution of the locomotive from 1680 to 1876; 54, street cars; 55, vehicles; 
58, models and statuary; 60, 61, geographic geology; 62, meteorites; 63, 64, systematic mineralogy; 
65, dynamic geology; 66, lithology; 67, 68, building stones; 69, mineral combustibles; 70, carbon 
minerals; 71, petroleum; 73, office of department; 75, laboratory; 76, iron and steel metallurgy; 
77, clays and sands; 78, salts, asbestos, etc.; 79, ores and metallurgy, base metals; 80, mineral tro- 
phies; 81-94, zoology of America; 95-108, zoology; west court and south court, zoology; north court, 
European archeology; east court, American archeology; rotunda, sculptures in commemoration 
of Columbus and the exposition. 


museum structure. I will therefore speak only of the organization of 
the fire service, which is unexcelled in careful precautions. 

No one is allowed to smoke even in the vicinity of the building, and 
within it almost no fire is permitted. When, for example, a prepara- 
tor needs fire for his work, permission must be had from the director 
and the fire is managed with extreme precautions. All woodwork is 

coated with fireproof paint. In some instances, cases containing objects, 


@ Quite recently (1903) it is understood that Mr. Marshall Field has given $10, 000, 1,000 
for a new building on the lake shore in the center of the city. The combination 
with the John Crerar Library has been given up and the library is erecting a build- 
ing of its own (1904). 
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possibly subject to spontaneous combustion, are covered with strong 
asbestos paper five-eighths of an inch thick, and the neighboring walls 
are similarly covered to a thickness of an inch and a quarter. The 
heating plat is placed in a detached building. Three trained men from 
the city fire.department, together with the employees of the building, 
have charggef the service, day and night, without and within. These 
three firemggm each perform sixteen hours of service during the 
twenty-foug,hours, and the entire building is inspected every four 
hours, the inspection being registered by a service clock of the 
**American Watchman’s Time Detective System,” and the record is 
laid before the direetor every morning. The doorkeepers and watch- 
men are drilled twice a month. The greater number of those em- 


Fic. 33.—Field Columbian Museum. Plan of gallery. 109-188, Botany. 


ployed were previously in the service during the exposition, and may 
be considered as veteran firemen. The electric conduits in the build- 
ing, which supply 40 are lamps, are carefully inspected daily and put 
in order. In each of the four wings of the principal building the 
following apparatus is distributed: 2,500 feet of hose upon racks and 
reels, together with a hose carriage; 4 25-foot fire ladders; 7 fire poles 
of various lengths, with iron points and hooks to break through ceil- 
ings or to pull them down; 26 fire axes and 145 fire buckets. There 
are 8 fire hydrants within the principal building and 12 on the exter- 
ior, also 4 hose reels upon the galleries and 1 in each of the two side 
buildings. There are also provided and distributed 1 large chemical 
fire extinguisher of 55 gallons capacity, supplied with 300 feet of 
hose, to reach every portion of the building; 42 chemical hand extin- 
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guishers, each of 4 gallons capacity, and 148 filled buckets with auto- 
matic covers—100 of them on the roof, filled with about 442 gallons 
of water. There is also-available the special high-water pressure 
system of the park, and definite arrangements are made with the city 
fire department for such extra service as may be needed. Fourteen 
fire alarms are distributed throughout the building, which give sig- 
nals, both in the room of the fire watch and in the distant room of the 
director. The offices in the upper story are provided with a mer- 
curial automatic fire-alarm system. Upon the roof a series of mer- 
curial thermostats have been placed which, at a temperature of 175° 
F., give the signal of alarm in the room of the fire watch, so that the 
situation of the fire is at once known. 

On account of the isolated location of the museum, everything that 
ingenuity can devise has been done to diminish the danger from fire, 
liable on account of the combustible nature of the building and furni- 
ture, and to meet accidents that may occur. I have described this 
system in such detail to show how careful people have become in a 
city which has burned down within the memory of man. But with us, 
too, just as much care 1s desirable, for it is much more important to 
prevent a fire in museums, or to stop it when first started, than to 
extinguish it with the aid of the fire department, for the water thrown 
by engines is as destructive as the fire itself. A proof of this was 
given in January, 1901, at the fire in the old pathological institute of 
the Berlin University, in charge of Professor Virchov, where valuable 
material was destroyed by the water thrown to extinguish the fire. 

It impresses a German to find in America that generally no light- 
ning rods are in use—none at all, for example, on this museum. In 
Saxony there are very stringent police regulations in this regard. On 
inquiry about this matter in the United States I was told that the elec- 
tric wires served the same purpose.’ Considering the great dryness 
which exists in summer, together with the high degree of heat in the 
United States—I myself, on September 5, 1899, at 5 p. m., endured a 
temperature of 98° F. in Chicago‘—I believe that in spite of all the 
careful precautionary regulations, the expensive collections of the 
Columbian Museum are seriously endangered in this building, and I. 


4 For security against burglary a watchman in the halls of gems, as well as one at 
the entrance, must give assurance of his presence by a bell signal every quarter of 
an hour. There are also electric alarms in the same hall. 

>I much doubt the accuracy of this view, for the protecting effect of lightning 
rods can not, in many cases, be denied, though nowhere in the United States are 
they required by police regulations, and what is more to the point, the fire insurance 
companies do not demand them; while on the other hand, mortgagees frequently 
demand security of buildings against cyclones. 

¢ This is blood heat. The highest observed temperature within a short time before 
was 100° F., on July 16 and 17, 1887. This was first exceeded on July 11, 1901, when 


it was 102° F, 
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would congratulate the city should it become able to place this collec- 
tion in a fireproof structure. 

When the museum was established the following seven departments 
were provided: Anthropology, geology, botany, zoology (exclusive of 
ornithology), ornithology, industrial arts, with two sections of trans- 
portation and railroads, and Columbus memorials. In 1896 there was 
added to this the department of monographic collections with the two 
sections, that of printing and graphic arts and musical instruments. 
In 1897, however, the departments were reduced to five: Anthropol- 
ogy, botany, geology, zoology (exclusive of ornithology), and orni- 
thology. Under anthropology is now embraced everything that was 
formerly in anthropology, industrial arts, transportation, railroads, 
Columbus memorials, printing and graphic arts, and musical instru- 
ments. That there exists any essential reason for creating a depart- 
ment of ornithology distinct from zoology is not apparent. The 
anthropological department occupies the entire east wing (1-18, eth- 
nography; 81-94, America), the entire central pavilion (Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America and statues in the rotunda), a portion of the west 
wing (30-33 industrial arts), and the entire east portion (transporta- 
tion). The botanical department occupies all the galleries (fig. 33); 
the geological department the entire west pavilion and two halls of 
the western wing (35-36); and the zoological, including the ornitho- 
logical department, the greater portion, or two-thirds, of the west 
wing (19-27, 95-108). The installation is mentioned somewhat more 
in detai! in the legend to fig. 32. 

The administrative organization is as follows: A board of 15 trus- 
tees, 6 of whom constitute a quorum, is divided into four committees, 
executive, finance, building, and audit. To this board are subject the 
salaried officials of the museum, at whose head stands the director 
who, up to this time, has not been a trained scientific man. Each 
section has a curator. Besides this, the anthropological and zoolog- 
ical sections have each an assistant curator, and the geological two 
assistant curators. The assistant of the anthropological section has 
special charge of ethnology. One of the geological assistants has 
charge of paleontology. There are altogether nine professionally 
trained employees, a number entirely insufficient for this large museum. 
Finally, there is a librarian, a recorder, and 79 subordinates, including 
2 collectors, 1 osteologist, 3 taxidermists, 20 preparators, writers, ste- 
nographers, etc., 2 modelers, 1 inspector of buildings, 4 engineers, 6 
cabinetmakers, 4 painters, 12 doorkeepers, 5 laborers, 16 attendants, 
and 3 fire guards. 

The force is employed from 8.30 a. m., in some cases from 7 or 8, 
until 5 p. m. or till 5.30 p. m. in June, July, and August, with an 
hour for luncheon. The hours of labor in American museums are 
usually longer than in those of Europe. 
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The ‘‘Corporation of the Field Columbian Museum” has also the 
following members: 

1. Corporate members, at present 65, who pay $20 entrance fee and 
$5 annually. 

2. Patrons, now numbering 5, who have rendered some special 
service to the museum. 

3. Honorary members, at present 4, who have distinguished them- 
selves in science, art, or mechanics. 

4. Life members, now 81, who have contributed $500 at one time. 

5. Annual members, now 415, who pay $10 a year. 

The expenses of the museum from October 1, 1898, to September 
30, 1899, were, approximately, $129,000,’ divided as follows: Salaries, 
$63,570; heating and lighting, $8,102; repairs and alterations, $10,560; 
furniture and fixtures, $17,485; books, binding, etc., $734;° collec- 
tions, etc., purchased, $14,703; installation expenses, $3,792; publica- 
tions, $1,683; general expenses, $5,460; fire protection, $2,836. 

The receipts were as follows: 


From South Park commissioners 
Interest on investments, etc 


Members’ dues 

Checkroom fees (5 cents each) 
Admissions (25 cents each) 

Sale of guide books 

Cash on hand at beginning of year 
Securities sold 

In 1899-1900 the total receipts were $125,052, of which $85,000 was 
obtained from the sale of securities. The interest on investments had 
dropped from $21,589 in the previous year to $8,034. 

The rich merchants of Chicago would do well to so endow the Field 
Columbian Museum that it would not be necessary to encroach upon 
its capital for its ordinary running expenses, but if not the city fathers 
will certainly undertake this duty. I do not in any case doubt, how- 
ever, but that the finances of the museum will be put ona sound basis 
through the generosity of Chicago millionaires. 

The museum is open tothe public from 9a. m. to4, or until 6 p. m. in 
June, July, and August. On Saturdays and Sundays admission is 


@Only 415 members in the city having a population of 1,700,000, while the museum 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has, as already mentioned, 6,000 
members paying $5 each, in a population of 1,250,000, and the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, with a population of 2,200,000, has 752 members 
paying $10 each. 

>This is more than the yearly expenses for the entire 11 royal collections for arts 
and sciences in Dresden. In 1899-1900 the expenditures of the Columbian Museum 
reached $120,861. 

¢This is proportionately but very little, but 2,348 books or periodicals were 
received in exchange for museum publications. 
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free; on other days there is a charge of 25 cents for adults and for 
children 10 cents. The pupils of the elementary and secondary public 
schools always have free admission. Umbrellas and walking sticks 
must be left at the entrance and a fee of 5 cents is charged for check- 
ing. The annual average attendance for the past five years has been 
250,000. In 1898-99 the number of visitors was 223,304; in 1899-1900, 
266,899;% 21,447 and 28,110 of whom paid admission fees, and on the 
pay days there were also admitted free 9,714 and 15,216 during those 
years. On Saturdays there came 54,490 and 56,717, and on Sundays 
137,653 and 166,856. The highest numbers on any single day were 
6,709 and 6,839; and the minimum, in 1898-99, was 5. I am convinced 
that the number of visitors would be much greater if the museum were 
more accessible. From the central portion of the city, it takes an hour 
and a half by carriage, or half an hour by the electric or elevated roads, 
to reach the vicinity; or by rapid-transit road, running along the lake 
shore, ten minutes. For most visitors, however, it means a day’s trip, 
for the city of Chicago covers 187 square miles.’ Surely the number 
of museum visitors would also be increased if the entrance fee was 
abandoned. In 1898-99 the fees amounted to not more than one- 
twentieth of the entire budget, the average attendance on the 260 pay 
days being only 82 persons, while in 1899 and 1900 this average was 
108 visitors for whom the entire apparatus of surveillance must be 
put in operation and the entire collection be submitted to the injurious 
influence of light. Thus it happens that a greater number of persons 
annually visit the incomparably smaller museum of the Academy of 
Sciences in Lincoln Park (see below), which allows free admission and 
is centrally located. In 1897 a patron of the museum endeavored to 
make it useful also for public instruction, and to excite the interest of 
youth, by offering forty prizes of from $5 to $50, amounting in all to 
about $300, to the pupils in the public schools of Illinois, for the best 
essay of 2,000 to 3,000 words, made without assistance, describing the 
museum or single portions of it. The result was ‘* very satisfactory” 
and the attendance to the museum naturally increased.° 


a t The American Museum of Natural History i in New York was visited in 1899 by 
458,451 persons; in 1900 by 523,522 persons. (See also p. 330.) 

>It has three streets that are each 25 miles long, or as far as from os to 
Schandau. Berlin covers 36 square miles. From this, considering the approxi- 
mately equal population—1,700,000—an idea can be obtained of the scattered arrange- 
ment of the greater part of Chicago. Dresden covers 18 square miles for a popula- 
tion of 500,000. 

See Publication No. 24, Report series, I, No. 3, p. 197 for 1897. Details of the results 
have not been published. There were about 70 essays handed in. The Carnegie 
Museum in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, a new and very active institution, for which a 
great future is in store, has, since 1896, offered annually a prize competition, and has 
reported upon it in several publications which are of unusual interest, the last time in 
Publication No. 6 of the museum entitled ‘“‘ Prize essay contest, 1899, 32 pages, with 5 
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In March, April, October, and November, lectures are given on 
Saturdays, usually by foreign men of science, but also by the museum 
employees, for the most part illustrated by projections, for which pur- 
pose, in 1899-1900, 2,022 lantern slides were provided in the museum 
collections. Some of the employees of the museum, as the curators 
for botany, geology, and zoology, are at the same time teachers in the 
University of Chicago. . 

The publications, undertaken on a large scale, were begun in 1894. 
There are six series, the volumes being issued in parts or pamphlets: 
The annual reports, and series on anthropology, botany, geology, 
zoology, and ornithology. Up to the end of September, 1900, 8 vol- 
umes, comprising 50 single treatises, were almost completed, the 
greater part being zoological material. The museum also published 
in 1899 a quarto work of about 400.pages on the birds of eastern North 
America, by Charles B. Cory, with many hundreds of illustrations. 
plates.”’ It was open only to pupils of the secondary schools and the two sections 
(fourteenth and thirteenth grades) of the uppermost class of the Pittsburg grammar 
schools. The prizes were especially assigned for each class; 1 each for the fourth, 
third, second, and first year of the secondary schools and 1 each for the fourteenth 
and thirteenth gradesof the grammar schools. (I refer to my remarks upon the 
American schools in the chapter on The University of Chicago.) There were awarded 
in 1899 thirty-eight prizes, ranging in value from $2 to $25, having a total value of 
about $250. The subject was ‘‘ What I learned from five objects in the Carnegie 
Museum.”’ The essay must not exceed 1,200 words, and 33 weeks’ time was allowed 
for writing it. The pupils were advised to obtain information about the museum from 
their parents and friends; they could also use books, and the teachers were specially 
directed to further the matter, but it was a point of honor that in the composition of 
the essay itself no helpshould bereceived. There were 401 essays handed in, of which 
245 were by girls, who also, with but one exception, won the first prizes. The prize 
winners were from 12 to 21 years of age. The Indian groups were selected 173 times; 
the flamingos 120 times, the mummies 121 times, the camel group 86 times, the 
mastodon 64 times, etc. In all 220 different objects or groups of objects were treated. 
The boys inclined to choose themes which treated of war, sport, or business activity; 
the girls, those having historical significance and birds. In the above-cited publi- 
cation the names of the competitors were published as well as the essay which won 
the first prize. This was by a young girl 18 years old, and was entitled ‘‘ Fragmentsof 
Creation.”” She had treated of the following five subjects: The human skull, arm, 
and hand in the animal series, the gar pike, the Rosetta stone, and the meteorites. 
The introduction and conclusion as well as the transitions between the different parts 
were conceived in a religious spirit. In 1900 there were obtained for a similar prize 
competition 843 essays. (See W. J. Holland, The Carnegie Museum, in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, LIX, 1901, p. 19.) Pittsburg had, in 1899, among 321,616 
inhabitants, 46,266 school children, of which 1,823 were in the three secondary 
schools. As these essays came chiefly from the secondary schools their proportion 
to the 1,823 pupils was something enormous. In the three secondary schools there 
were 23 male teachers and 41 female teachers. In the 79 elementary schools there 
were 27 male teachers and 878 female teachers. The schools cost the city in 1899 
$875,000. (Report concerning the public schools for 1897 to 1900, Pittsburg, 1900, 128 
pages, with tables.) [These prize-essay contests were also continued in 1901 and 192 


with great success.] . 
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A Guide appeared in 1900, in its sixth edition, 176 pages, with many 
plans; it could be made more useful to the visitor by indexes. From 
the sixth annual report, forming a volume of 512 pages, with 54 plates, 
together with the Guide and a little pamphlet entitled An Historical 
and Descriptive Account of the Field Columbian Museum, 90 pages, 


. with illustrations and plans, a good idea can be obtained of the origin 


and condition of this great museum. 

The library contains 24,000 volumes, and is excellently catalogued 
upon cards alphabetically and systematically arranged according to 
Dewey’s system somewhat modified (see p. 399 of this paper). 
There is even a topical catalogue of the most important papers in 
scientific journals and in the publications of scientific societies—an 
unusual but very useful thing. The library also has a duplicate card 
catalogue of the John Crerar Library (see p. 451), with 23,000 titles, 
arranged alphabetically with its own cards—an excellent plan for the 
scientific worker in Chicago. 

The catalogues of the collection are kept in the most scrupulous, 
careful, and exemplary order, for which purpose extra clerks are re- 
quired. In the archives are preserved all the original documents of 
the collections, which are each provided.with a permanent number, 
and receipts are always taken when these documents are delivered to 
one of the department employees. Besides, the registers are kept in 
books and on cards. Up to October, 1900, there were 94 volumes 
of the catalogue, with 215,000 entries, as well as 75,000 cards.¢ 

The method of cataloguing, to which I paid especial attention in the 
anthropological department, is as follows:’ Every newly acquired col- 
lection, immediately upon its arrival, is assigned a number and given 
an accession card. .This card bears, in addition toa serial number, the 
name of the collector, the manner of acquisition of the collection by 
the museum, the place and date of the collection, the numbers assigned 
to the specimens, and a general statement of the nature of the collec- 
tion. This card, together with any lists or correspondence that relate 
to the collection, is deposited in a stout envelope made for the pur- 
pose, which also bears the name of the accession. This envelope forms 
part of the historical file of the department. Both accession card and 
envelope, together with all correspondence, are made out in duplicate, 
one set being retained in the office of the curator, the other being sent 
to the recorder’s office. Each object in the collection is then num- 
bered to correspond with the number on a card which bears the name 
of the object, with a drawing of the same if deemed necessary, the 
tribe or locality whence the specimen came, the name of the collector, 


@See the American Anthropologist, n. s., 1, 1899, p. 473. 

>In America everything, as one may say, is registered upon cardboard of definite 
size, and the catalogues are therefore called ‘‘card catalogues.” This ‘‘card cata- 
logue system’’ is exceedingly practical. 
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and, finally, the location of the specimen in the museum—whether it be 
on exhibition, and, if so, where, or whether it has been placed in the 
temporary or exchange storage room. The information contained on 
the cards is next transferred to the department inventory books under 
the appropriate numbers. Each card, as well as each entry in the 
inventory, also bears the accession number. The cards are then col- 
lectively filed in a card cabinet under the accession number, each group 
of cards being provided with an index card. The collection is finally 
indexed in a single large volume under the name of the collector, the 
locality, and the tribe. The advantages of this system are many and 
obvious. It can be determined at a glance what collections are in pos- 
session of the department from any locality or tribe in the world, as 
well as ascertained what collections the department may possess from 
any individual, as collector or donor or through purchase. From the 
accession number under any of these entries one can refer to the his- 
torical file for the lists or for the correspondence; or with the same 
accession number he may turn to the inventory book or to the card 
catalogue for a description or for the exact location of the specimens 
themselves. On the other hand, from the number of any given speci- 
men, reference may be made at once to the inventory book for its 
locality or tribe; or, from the accession number there given, the cor- 
respondence in the historical file relating to the collection as a whole 
may be consulted. The method of cataloguing used in the botanical 
department is also very complete in its way; it is described in the 
Annual Report for 1899-1900, pages 440-442. 

In such a complicated system there is naturally much clerical work 
necessary, but the expense of this is more than repaid by the saving 
of time which the excellent arrangement occasions. One can with the 
greatest ease obtain information concerning anything, and on the basis 
of its documents prepare exchange catalogues, of which already several 
extensive ones have appeared. In 1899-1900 the increase was 64,921 
numbers in 286 entries; in 1898-99, 17,348 in 305; in 1897-98, 74,200 
in 362. 

The officials undertake many extensive collecting tours, the expenses 
of which are usually defrayed by patrons of the museum. When | 
was there in September, 1899, I met only a few of the museum staff. 
The curator of the zoological department was on the Pacific Ocean; 
that of the ornithological department, with his assistants and a prepar- 
ator, were in Honolulu; the curator of the botanical department had 
that year made a voyage to the West Indies; the assistant curator of 
the zoological department had, among other collecting tours, made 
one to the Pacific coast; the curator of the anthropological department 
had made a tour to northwest America and other regions; and the 
assistant curator of paleontology had made explorations in Wyoming. 
In the year 1896 the curator of the zoological department had under 
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taken a journey to Africa for the purpose of collecting specimens for 
the museum. 

The labeling of the collection is carried on with the greatest energy, 
and everywhere one gets the impression of a museum well provided 
with descriptive and instructive labels, particularly well printed. 
The tendency to instruct the public in this respect is, in America 
generally, more marked than with us. The printing establishment of 
the museum prepared in 1898-99 over 7,000 labels, some very large, 
8,500 of them for the anthropological department, and furnished also 
95,000 other pieces of printed matter. In 1899-1900 nearly 8,000 
labels were printed in the museum, 2,700 of which were for the 
zoological department, and there were also furnished 100,000 copies 
of other printed matter. 


Fic. 344.—Field Columbian Museum. Case with movable partition. 


The photographic establishment of the museum in 1898-99 prepared 
548 negatives, 280 prints, 253 lantern slides, and other material; in 
1899-1900 the corresponding figures were 1,148, 1,075, and 343. 

-The arrangement and installation of the entire museum gives, in 
general, a pleasing impression, especially in the geological and botan- 
ical departments, which offer many models, notwithstanding that in 
particular cases the methods and kinds of installation do not always 
come up to strict requirements. It should be remembered, however, 
that the whole work has been accomplished within a few years, and 
that some appliances already existing had to be accepted. There are, 
for instance, remaining from the exposition of 1893 many cases and 
desks with clumsy wooden frames and sides; but neither does the 
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recently procured furniture meet the rigorous requirements of to-day, 
notwithstanding pains have been taken to invent some new types of 
cases. In the ethnological section, for example, are seen large glass 
cases with wooden frames and clumsy supports, entirely destitute of 
doors, the sides being made of plate ard the top of ground glass. 
One of the narrow sides of the frame can be unscrewed. The objects 
are now hung either directly or by supports on both sides of a mov- 
able partition provided with a foot piece, which is then shoved into the 
case. As these partitions are frequently not as high as the case itself, 
they do not look well. They can also be used as backs by shoving 
them in along the side (fig. 34). 

If an object must be changed, or 
is required for study, the great 
frame must be unscrewed with 
the aid of several persons. Asa 
similar but much more elegant 
and entirely dust-proof case with 
iron framework and doors can 
now be furnished, the principle 
of the screwed frame that pre- 
vailed fifty or one hundred years 
ago can not be recommended.* [ 
also give an illustration of the con- 
struction of the case top, with its 
disproportionately heavy wood- 
work in which, for stiffening, 
there is riveted an inset of 
wrought iron, half an inch thick 
and 4 inches wide, together with 
an illustration of the wooden par- 
tition (fig. 35). This partition is 
A 11 feet long, 14 inches thick, 5 feet 
at cue shown high; its foot piece is 12 feet long, 
1 foot 6 inches wide, 1 foot high. 

The glass cases for the many large and often very remarkable and 
beautifully displayed zoological and ethnographical groups also have 
no doors, but nevertheless they have similar clumsy framework and 
bases. In the horizontal show cases the base has, indeed, the appear- 
ance of a closet, but the space is hollow ard unused. Other types of 
glass cases in use in this museum are shown in figs. 36-37; fig. 36 isa 
neat style; the supports are of gas pipe of from three-eighths to a half 
inch in diameter, but the small panels of the top injure it; fig. 37 shows 
hanging shelves. Style fig. 38 is the hollow base and the inner 


«If this is compared with’ what the curator of this department says concerning 
the cases in European museums (G. A. Dorsey, American Anthropologist, n. 8,4, 
1899, p. 471), one can only exclaim: De gustibus non est disputandum! 
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arrangement of a case or stand inclosed by glass doors and especially 
constructed for lighting from above; it is about 9 feet long, 1 foot broad, 
and 7 feet high, its base being 2 feet high; the woodwork is clumsy 


_ and the arrangement of the shelf supports, with four standards, is 


obstructive. Similar stands are used throughout the museum and do 
not generally add to its beauty; when, however, the exhibits do not 
need to be inspected on all sides, these stands are arranged as a four- 
sided well-lighted pyramid that excellently answers the purpose for 
which it is constructed. The new cases are of mahogany or of other 
wood polished black. In showing the collection of skeletons, black 
backgrounds are often employed, as in several European museums, 
but the setting of the skele- 
tons contrasts disagreeably 
with this black background 
and their mounting is some- 
times rude. 

While some of the great 
mammal and bird groups 
are displayed in a strikingly 
beautiful manner, there were 
many of inferior character, 
for example, in the ornitho- 
logical department, although 
the museum is developing 
so rapidly that perhaps even 
these may now have given 
place to better ones. 

In the botanical department 
there were found very prac- 


A B 
tical herbarium cases which efre 
showed a good utilization of 1CL~ 
Fia, 36.—Field Columbian Types of cases and 
inches wide, and have each 

45 compartments, 5 inches high, and 3 sliding shelves. They stand in 
pairs, back to back, with sufficient intervening space for the doors to be 
pushed back out of the way. The doors slide on tracks, which also hold 
each pair of cases rigidly together. The door is hinged at gy, hung to 
the wing piece (ZZ), which slides to and fro with it on the track, and 
during this movement the door is always supported by a noiseless 
castor which is screwed into a block of hard wood, /, that serves as a 
check to the door when pushed back and as a foot press when locking it 
after closing. The door is opened as widely as the wing piece will 
allow and then shoved back. In closing, one pulls the key of the lock, 
the door is run along the track as far as the rolling pins dd permit, 
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and then swung shut. These cases offer many advantages and are 
ingeniously designed, but they should be made of iron instead of wood, 
for they would then be more secure against dust and fire. (See also 
Report for 1899 and 1900, p. 450, Plate XLVI.) This remark will 
apply likewise to the wooden cases of the entire museum. In this con- 
nection may be mentioned the pasteboard boxes still used, instead of 


_ tin, for the display of minerals and the like. I do not doubt but that 


the Field Columbian Museum will in time have recourse to iron cases, 
be it only as a security from fire, and that then excellent designs will 
be brought forth by the advanced technical skill of America.* Better 
cases are also to be desired on account of security against dust, for in 
the great halls of this palace, designed for a former exposition and 
all communicating with each 
other, the dust spreads un- 
impeded over everything and 
is very troublesome. 

A collection of coins is sus- 
pended between glass plates— 
a very pretty method, but 
somewhat clumsily executed 
here. 

The overcrowding of the 
exhibition space already men- 
tioned is occasioned partly by 


& the fact that far too much 
Cage is exhibited. Objects must 
Fro. Columbian Museum. Types of cases and often be displayed because 

the donors demand it, and the 

result is that there are fre- 
quently hundreds of almost identical specimens, as in the ethno- 
graphic division, which are valuable for study but quite superfluous 
ina public collection, the more so as light fades them. Besides, by 
reducing the number of exhibits space could be found for work- 
rooms, now quite insufficient throughout. There have been provided, 
as in the American Museum of Natural History in New York (see page 
333 of the earlier portion of this paper), very practical, tight-closing 
tin boxes, with easily sliding compartments, for the Preservation of 


@From the criticism made by L. P. Gratacap in his article, The Making of a 
Museum, in the Architectural Record, 1X, 1900, p. 393, on iron cases, both upright 
and horizontal, as ‘‘clumsy and ugly forms”’ (fig. 17), which are the only ones with 
which he is acquainted, one would not think the prospect of such a reform in America 
was very favorable. The honored curator of the mineralogical section of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New York, who has an interest in and knowl- 
edge of the technical side of museum administration possessed by few experts, 
would certainly change his view if he became aware of the better results in this line 
in Europe. 
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skins, plants, etc., 30 inches long, 20 inches high, and 18 inches deep, 
made by the American Can Company, Bowling Green Building, New 
York and Chicago, and costing $10. These are also made in various 
other dimensions. They often stand piled in the workrooms to the 
very ceiling. 

In conclusion I will hastily sketch the museum collection, though 
from its great profusion I can give the reader but a feeble idea of its 
exhibits. I must limit myself to enumerating a few principal objects. 

Anthropological department.—The archeology and ethnology of 
North America stand in the foreground. Among the most interesting, 
archeologically, is the collection of the Hopewell Mound group in 
Ohio, with a large series 
of copper, stone, and bone 
ornaments and imple- 
ments, among which is a 
deposit of 8,000 stone 
implements. Well repre- 
sented in a prehistoric 
way are Illinois, Arkan- 
sas, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Tennessee, 
California, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. There is 
also a large collection of 
casts from the sculptures 
of Yucatan. 

In the ethnological field 
there are very complete 
representations of the 
Kwakiutl and Bellacoola pyc. 38.—rieia columbian Museum, ‘Types of cases and racks. 
of the northwest coast, 
the Kulanapan of California, the Hopi of the Southwest, the Sioux and 
Algonkins of the Plains. I further mention houses, totem poles, and 
the other ethnographical equipment of the Haidas of Alaska, Eskimo 
materials from North Greenland, Alaska, and Eastern Siberia, group 
exhibits of the villages, houses, and industrial occupations of the Zuii, 
Hopi,‘ etc., with life-size figures. One of the seven Hopi villages, 
Oraibi, in Arizona, is—so to speak—here reproduced complete, so as 
fully to show the interior and household life of the Indian of to-day. 
To this is added a collection of over 4,000 pieces of prehistoric pot- 
tery from the near-by Hopi ruins. Further, there are exact imita- 
tions of nine altars and sand mosaics as they are used in ceremonials 
of the Hopi, whose religious life is especially well represented. 


“See also the detailed description of these Hopi collections in Science, n. s., XIII, 
1901, pp. 219-222. 
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The ethnology of South America is illustrated by extensive collec- 
tions from Colombia, Venezuela, British Guiana, and the region of 
the Gran Chaco; the prehistoric, by similar ones from Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. Melanesia is the best represented in the 
South Sea division. Asia is at present represented from its eastern 
coast alone; the Korea collection is especially good; Java and Ceylon 
also offer some very notable objects used for theatrical and dramatic 
performances. Africa is represented only by special regions, such as 
the Congo basin and Portuguese Southwest Africa.‘ In European 
ae there are shown many reproductions of the bronzes in the 
Naples Museum, as well as 
bronzes and wall decora- 
eee tions from Boscoreale and 
Grecian, Roman, Etruscan, 
and Pheenician originals. 
About a thousand objects 
from the Swiss lake dwell- 
ings are shown, and some 
also from prehistoric Eng- 
oa land. I can not, however, 
ee) begin to enumerate all. 
The section of transpor- 
tation is given a prominent 
place, and one may say that 
no age and no land has been 
s disregarded. It begins by 
showing how primitive 
oO peoples carry their chil- 
dren and their goods, shows 
all sorts of litters, pack ani- 
mals, and other beasts of 
burden, carriages with 
solid and spoke wheels, and 
at last illustrates the entire 
development of the locomotive. It is impossible to touch upon every 
thing in a limited space. The peoples of America from Alaska to 
Brazil are especially well represented. So, also, the development of 
railway travel, shown with great completeness, is of historic interest. 
Serial cards indicate how the railways of America have increased 
every ten years. The water and wagon transportation is also shown 
in just as complete a manner. One may see a ‘‘ Scythian” cart 


Fig, 39.—Field Columbian Museum. Herbarium case. 


@See also P. Ehrenreich’s detailed description of this portion of the Museum in 
the Zitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1900, pp. 18-23, and G. A. Dorsey’s paper, the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Field Columbian Museum—a Review of Six Years, 
American Anthropologist, n. s., I1, 1900, pp. 247-265. 
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(replica), a Nile boat of the fifth century B. C., an Etruscan boat as a 
child’s plaything (replica), the caravels of Columbus, and a Viking’s 
ship. 

The physico-anthropological collection is very notable, and is among 
the best in the world. It must be the richest in human skeletons, 
although only in American ones. I did not get the exact number of 
skulls and skeletons, but there must be several thousand. Many hun- 
dreds of skulls and skeletons are from the tribes of the northwest 


_ coast, the Blackfoot, Algonkin, and allied Indians, from the mounds 


in Ohio and the prehistoric graves in New Jersey. The Flatheads of 
the Columbia River are represented by a series of complete skeletons, 
with 100 artificially deformed skulls; Peru with over 150 complete 
skeletons and many skulls. There are also 90 skulls from New Guinea, 
some Maoris, and a small series from many regions of the earth. An 
instructive exhibition is made in 33 cases of selected pieces from 
the large collection. There is one case devoted to each of the follow- 
ing: Craniometric nomenclature, sexual variation in the skeleton, 
variation in the cranial sutures; varieties at the glabella, pterion, and in 
the orbits; variation in the nasal region and degrees of prognathism; 
variations in the intermaxillary suture, mastoid process, shape of 
palate, and direction of palatine sutures; variations in the lower jaw, 
lachrymal bones, and occipital condyles, the clavicle and scapula, 
the dentition, the sternum and bones of the pelvis, the humerus and 
the tibia, the femur; skulls of different capacity and various cephalic 
indices; skulls showing variations in the orbital, nasal, and dental 
indices; in the facial, palatal, and bizygo-stephanic indices; variations 
in the scapula, lumbar, sacral, and pelvic indices; pathological skulls, 
artificially deformed skulls, trephined skulls from Peru. Six cases are 
devoted to disarticulated skeletons showing pathological or anomalous 
characters; one to models of the brain; one to casts of cranial cavities, 
including those of animals; two to skeletons of gorillas and men of vari- 
ous races; two to the chemical constituents of the human body; one to 
life masks of the races of eastern Asia and of Oceania. There is added 
to this an anthropometric laboratory, with the needful instruments. 
This department was specially organized by Dr. Franz Boas, a Ger- 
man, now at the American Museum, in New York, and professor in 
Columbia University. I have described the physico-anthropological 
collection with more relative fullness because a similar one can hardly 
be found elsewhere, and it may perhaps lead to imitations. The pres- 
ent competent curator of this department, after a visit to European 
museums, expressed the opinion that as to the exhibit of physical 
anthropology none of them could compare with the Field Columbian 
Museum i in Chicago," wherein I agree with him. 


A. Doreey: American Anthropologist, 2. I, 1899, p. 463. 
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Botanicai department.—There was obtained from the World’s Fair, 
beautifully installed both in geographic sequence and in a monographic 
manner, an unusually extensive collection of woods, forest prod- 
ucts, such as fruits, resins and the like, fibers, and other economical 
plant vroducts, in a profusion that is, perhaps, without a parallel. 
Especial attention is given to products having a domestic and practical 
value, such as cotton, tobacco, hemp, grains, tea, coffee, spices, dye- 
stuffs, ete. Forestry is illustrated by monographic exhibits. From 
one and the same tree there are shown blocks, leaf-bearing branches, 
and flowers; photographs of the species at various ages; pieces of its 
bark, eross sections of the stem, planks in various stages of working up 
to a polished condition; besides a colored chart of the geographic distri- 
bution of the species, statistical data concerning its weight, ‘hardness, 
density, and heating value, so that any one, from his own standpoint, 
may obtain information and instruction. In this way ‘‘ Latin” Amer- 
ica is especially well represented, and there are economical botanical 
products from Russia, Japan, Korea, Ceylon, British India, Johore, 
North America, Mexico, Guatemala, Jamaica, British Guiana, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, Paraguay, and the Argentine Republic. 
Recently there has been installed a complete collection of the timber 
trees of North America. The herbarium contained, in October, 1900, 
about 80,000 plants, and is, like the whole vast department, expecially 
well organized. Particular attention is paid to American plants, and 
the collection is rich in North American and West Indian species. 

Geological department.—The collections are arranged in two series— 
one systematic, the other economic. The systematic is divided, as is 
usual, into paleontological, mineralogical, lithological, structural and 
dynamical sections. The paleontological section is chronologically, and 
within each period zoologically arranged. Much attention is given tothe 
collecting of fossil vertebrates of the western United States, a region 
specially rich in this regard. I will name, as an example, the material 
obtained in South Dakota in 1898 relating to Titanotherium ingens 
Marsh, a mammal resembling a rhinoceros and nearly 16 feet long, and 
the extensive material collected in 1899 in Wyoming relating to land 
reptiles (dinosaurs) known as Brontosaurus, Creosaurus, Camptosaurus, 
Morosaurus, ete., the last named having a femur over 5 feet long.* The 
mineralogical section is arranged according to Dana. In the section 
of structural and dynamical geology there are shown, among other 
things, cave products (stalactites, stalagmites, and the like), in a 
great cave naturally arranged. The economic series illustrates the 
occurrence of minerals and ores which have economic importance, 
the processes by which they are extracted, and their application in the 


@ Recently there have come to the Columbian Museum dinosaur remains of yet 
larger animals, among which is a femur over 6 feet 6 inches in length. (See E. 8. 
Riggs, in Science, April 5, 1901, p. 549.) 
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arts and industries. These economic collections are arranged in sys- 
tematic series with geographic subdivisions. Because of the profusion 
of this material I can only mention a small part: Comprehensive 
exhibits of combustible minerals of the United States according to 
their occurrence, their composition, their economic value, etc.; the 
building and ornamental stones of the United States; the kinds of mar- 
ble and such like, also those of many European countries (in cases like 
fig. 38); the metallurgy of the precious and base metals, the metal- 
lurgical process being represented by groups, in which pieces of the 
ore, the smelted product, and the combustible materials used are dis- 
played with the help of labels and converging and diverging lines 
showing what materials go into the furnace and the resulting products, 
with all the intermediate stages; their composition, peculiarities, uses, 
etc., are given in printed descriptions, so that anyone seeking infor- 
mation can get all the necessary data at once. A striking collection 
of precious and decorative stones, and a collection of meteorites which 
fills an entire room, are conspicuous. 

The vast and copious collection of this department is remarkable 
for its instructive and often elegant installation. I would have been 
glad to include illustrations of entire rooms like those shown in the 
annual reports of the museum. I should certainly not neglect to 
mention the model of the moon, 18 feet in diameter. 

Zoological and ornithological department.—The most striking feature 
of this department is, first of all, the excellent representation in large 
glass cases of groups of animals, such as orang-outangs, chimpanzees, 
nose apes, musk oxen, black sheep from Alaska, gazelles, antelopes, 
leopards, hyenas, herons, etc. Sometimes the secondary work of 
artificial foliage and the like is somewhat obtrusive, but these groups 
excellently fulfill their object of attracting the géneral public, though 
they also require much space. The systematic collection has not yet 
received the same consideration, for the proper preparation and instal- 
lation of a large series of animals can not be accomplished in a short 
time. The skeletons stand in a room adjacent to the systematic collec- 
tion. About 10,000 species of shells are shown in horizontal cases of 
not especially pleasing construction. 

The Field Columbian Museum would do well to somewhat contract 
its programme and lop off several branches which have led it too far in 
its attempt to embrace all possible lines of human interest, so that it 
may devote itself in a scientific way to the natural sciences and to 
ethnography still more than it does now. There is still clinging to it 
too much unimportant material from the World’s Fair, but one can 
only look with real admiration at this museum, which has sprung out 
of the earth in so short a time. If it secures, as is expected, a new 
building, I do not doubt but that it will astonish the world by its 
ability and compete with the first museums for precedence. 
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10. CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


In the year 1857 an association “‘to promote science” was organized 
under the name of ** The Chicago Academy of Natural Sciences.” It 
began at once to make collections, but the commercial crisis of that 
year was unfavorable to the development of the enterprise. 

In 1859 and 1865 the association was incorporated under the name 
‘**The Chicago Academy of Sciences.” Encouraged personally by L. 
Agassiz, they laid in 1863 the foundation of a scientific museum, which 
was deposited in a house near the present city hall. The collections 
were enlarged with the help of expeditions, but in 1866 some of them 
were destroyed by fire, after which accident the academy began the 
construction of a fireproof building 50 feet long 55 feet wide, and 50 
feet high, not far from the present Auditorium. _ 

In 1868 the first meeting was held in the new building, which was 
of brick, the floors of iron and tiles, the stairs and main doors of iron, 
and the windows with iron shutters. The museum was in the upper 
story, 28 feet high, a large space with broad galleries, and was soon 
filled with precious collections, including 10,000 glasses with crustaceans 
and 8,000 species of marine shells, and the library was also largely 
increased. 

In 1871, at the great conflagration, however, everything was 
destroyed, although at the beginning of the fire they had trusted in the 
supposed security of the building, but not the least thing was left of 
the collections. Not more than twelve days after this disaster it was 
decided to erect a new building on the same spot. In that building 
the first meeting was held in 1873, but in consequence of pecuniary 
difficulties the academy was obliged to leave these quarters in 1886 and 
store its collections: 

In 1891 a plan was considered of associating with the new Univer- 
sity of Clticago, but the members preferred not to sacrifice their inde- 
pendence, and when a rich citizen, M. Laflin, offered to spend $75,000, 
and the Lincoln Park board offered a space and $25,000 for a new 
building, the architects, Normand S. Patton and Reynolds Fisher, of 
Chicago (now the firm Patton, Fisher & Miller), were charged with 
making the plans. They designed a building of 750 feet frontage and 
a dome 130 feet high, of which plan, however, only the northern- 
side building could be executed (Plate 16). It lies isolated in Lincoln 
Park, in the northern part of the city, at the lake near the zoological 
garden and the hothouses of the park, and called after its patron, who 
died in 1897, the ‘*‘ Matthew Laflin Memorial Building.” The museum 
was opened to the public in 1894. This wing (part) is 133 feet long, 
61 feet wide, and 70 feet high, and is fireproof. The wooden floors 
ure laid on cement; the cases, desks, and other furniture, the doors 
and sash are of wood. With respect to the fireproof construction! 
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PLATE 16. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Completed portion. 
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received the following information from Mr. Patton, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made at the Union League Club of Chicago: 


As to the materials of construction, the iron columns are covered with porous 
terra cotta and finished by plastering with Keene’s cement upon the terra cotta. 
The fireproofing of the building in general is effected by application of hollow tile 
known under the name of ‘soft tile,’’ or ‘‘porous terra cotta.’’ They are prepared 
of a mixture of clay with sawdust in the kiln. The sawdust is destroyed and the 
clay becomes porous or spongy by this process. 

The floor arches are of 6 by 6 inch tile, segmental in form, and of about 11 feet 
span, and resting upon iron beams which run from the outside piers to the corre- 
sponding columns of the interior. 

The plaster is laid directly upon the under side of the tile arches, so that the 
ceilings consist of a row of arches. 

The roof is constructed of iron supports which, like rafters, ran up and down the 
slope at intervals of about 5 feet. On the upper side of these rafters T supports, 2} 
inches broad and of the same height, are laid horizontally at intervals of 2 feet, upon 
which rest hollow tiles that have the form of books and therefore are called book tile. 
The book tile form a continuous surface upon which the roof tiles are laid. First 
the book tile are covered with a waterproof mass and then the so-called “Spanish 
style’’ of roofing is applied, where the roof tiles are nailed directly down upon the 
book tile that let the nails enter easily and also hold them firmly, as they are of 
porous clay. All parts of the iron frame of the roof are made fireproof by a cover of 
plastered hollow tile; there is no uncovered metal in the whole building. The 
security against fire of the vaulted ceiling over the centra! hall of the museum is 
effected in the following way: This ceiling is made of a steel frame covered by 
expanded metal lath, and plastered from below with hard cement mortar. After 
this plaster has become hard, the exterior (upper) side was plastered the same way, 
so that the ceiling consisted of a solid mass of plaster about 2 inches thick, in the 
midst of which the expanded metal is embedded. Thereby it was made so solid 
that a person could walk on it. 

The interior walls of the building are covered with vertical wooden furring 16 
inches apart; this is covered with expanded metal lath that is plastered. Here the 
wooden furring would not allow a fire to spread, because it is inclosed in front by 
the plaster, on the back by the brick wall, and above and below by the fireproof 
ceiling. 

The staircases are of iron. 

In many buildings columns are treated as disagreeable necessities, which are spaced 
as far apart as possible with little regard to anything except to make them incon- 
spicuous. In this building the columns are treated as the most important feature in 
the interior architecture. The design of the building proceeded from the interior 
outward. In the first place, it was determined what should be the proper dimen- 
sions of the cases in which exhibits are to be placed. It was found that 3} feet was 
the most economical and effective width for the double cases, and that 64 feet 
between the cases gives an ample width of alcove; therefore it was arranged so that 
there should be a case against each pier, and the piers are to be placed 10 feet on 
centers, and the columns are to be exactly opposite the piers. To this arrangement 
the exhibition cases fitting in between the columns and the piers on the outside 
walls, form a part of the architecture of the building; and the windows coming, in 
every case, in the alcoves between the cases give a most perfect lighting to the speci- 
mens. This arrangement of columns will give to the interior an effect of size much 
greater than reality, and will prevent that appenanse of emptiness which museum 
buildings are apt to have. 

As we predict that the exterior of the building will be a prominent landmark in 
Chicago’s architecture, we venture the assertion that the interior, small though it be, 
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will attract much attention from those interested in museums. There are many 
museums which appear to have been erected on the theory that they were simply 
storage warehouses for the safe-keeping of specimens. This building is designed on 
the theory that a museum is a place for the effective display of specimens; in which 
case it is important to bear in mind that bare white walls and mean architectural 
surroundings will belittle the value of whatever is contained therein; while a rich 
architectural setting will give to the public a true impression of the value of the col- 
lections displayed for their benefit. ¢ 
The plan of this finished wing is one of the best that I ever have 
seen in a museum, and it is to be regretted that only such a small part 
of the whole could be executed. The construction was developed from 
within, since the most perfect use of space was based upon those 
dimensions of the cases and the space between them that are con- 
sidered the very best, and not until then were the interior and exterior 
architecture fitted to these demands. Therefore, as can be seen in 
ee : the plans of the first floor 
and part of the second or 
gallery floor, figs. 40,41, the 
cases all around stand ex- 
actly between the columns 
and the piers between the 
windows, and they all re- 
ceive their light from the 
side except two of them, 
that could just as well have 
Fie. 40.—Chicago Academy of Sciences. Plan of first been placed in some other 
floor. 
position. This is, I believe, 
the most correct principle, but the dimensions, without exception, 
have all been made too small; from this fact, besides some others, the 
people crowd too much in the spaces between the cases. But this only 
happened because the means were so limited that the architects were 
compelled to use minimum measures. Otherwise they would have 
built on broader plans. 
The building has the following horizontal divisions (fig. 42): 
1. A high basement for laboratory work, packing, heating, store- 
rooms, etc., and a dark chamber, partly cemented and furnished most 
practically. 


@Mr. Patton quite recently, 1903, wrote me in respect to these remarks: 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction that my prophecy should come true only 
ten years later, and that your description would recognize the scientific method 
which had been applied to the planning of this building. I realize that the dimen- 
sions are all minimum, and should be increased, if possible, for any building likely 
to have such large crowds as visit this building, but when visiting New York City I 
was struck with the enormous waste of floor area from the lack of attention given to 
the spacing of the windows, so that comparatively few exhibits could be placed ina 
given space, and my object was to give the maximum capacity consistent with proper 
lighting and access. 
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2. First floor with entrance hall, that is used for exhibition purposes 
(in the middle a large group of flamingoes), library, herbarium, besides 
a lecture room (with book shelves at the sides), offices and rooms for 
the park board. 

3. Second or main floor which, together with the third floor, forms 
a large hall with light from above (Plate 17). This hall has in its cen- 
ter a room for large animals (mammoth, glyptodon, gorilla, bison, 
muskox, American elk, groups of lions, etc.); in the cases all around, 
the vertebrates; also some ethnographical specimens. 

4. Third floor or gallery: All around the railings of the gallery are 
horizontal cases for insects (in the illustration, Plate 17, are seen some 
othér objects in these cases, 
the pictures having been 
taken some years ago); in 
the cases at the window sides 
are mollusks and lower ani- 
mals, paleontology, geology, 
and mineralogy. 

5. The attic, which runs 
all around the vaulted ceil- 
ing with skylight, perfectly 
illuminated, and at the out- 
side walls of which stand 
storage cases with birds, 
shells, lower animals, fos- 
sils, and minerals; this attic 
is perfectly fireproof, which 
fact I especially emphasize, as this is rarely the case in Germany. 

lt would be difficult to devise a better and more practical use of 
space. Beside the stairs an elevator runs from the basement to the 
gallery. 

Adopting a combination of ceiling and side light (if for any reasons 
the first one had to be employed too), the main advantage of the build- 
ing lies in its being exceedingly well lighted. 

The height and width of the windows and the walls between are so 
excellently arranged that the light flows through all the rooms, and the 
effect of the ceiling light, which is relatively small, could almost be 
spared. Besides the reflection of the horizontal cases at the gallery 
railing, which as everywhere with ceiling lights is very annoying, is 
diminished by the light flowing abundantly in from all sides. I know 
& number of similarly built museums, but they either use only or 
almost entirely the ceiling lights, which arrangement has many dis- 
advantages, or the side light is not made use of either so profitably or 
80 completely. 

The wooden cases and desks with their sharp yellow wood color are 
NAT Mus 1903——28 


Fi@. 41.—Chicago Academy of Sciences. Plan of second 
or gallery floor (in part). 
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not up to very strict requirements, but everything was done to make 
them dust tight, as far as wood will allow it. Some of the larger cases 
have no doors on hinges, but the frames are tightly screwed ‘on, which 
fact 1 have mentioned above at the Field Museum as entirely anti- 


Fic. 42.—Chicago Academy of Sciences. Cross section along the 
line A B shown in fig. 41. 


quated and not very recommendable. Since the building in other 
respects is totally fireproof, and after the sad experience of the twe 


conflagrations, it would certainly have been more advisable to use 


iron furniture instead of wooden. 
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Since, as we said above, the dimensions of the cases have without 
exception been proportioned to the dimensions of the entire building, 
and as I believe this to be the only correct view in buildings of this 
kind, I shall dwell upon this point a little more explicitly. Generally 
the architect plans a museum without considering the consequences 
that are connected with the breadth of the windows and the spaces 
between, nor does he regard the proper length and depth of the 
cases. Very often the officers of the museum do not support him suf- 
ficiently, since most of them do not care for these specialties; besides, 
the architect generally does not ask their advice at all. In this way 
most museum structures are erected schematically, and then the dimen- 
sions of the cases must be arranged according to the dimensions of 
the building, instead of vice versa. In such cases it very often hap- 
pens that the show cases are set up without consideration of the 
existing distribution of light. Examples are odious, but it would 
really be hard to mention a museum at the erection of which the pro- 
ceedings were as judicious as at the erection of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Chicago, although the dimensions were necessarily too small 
on account of insufficient funds. 

After mature deliberation, the architect had decided for cases of 34 
feet depth, and a minimum free space between them of 64 feet. This 
gave a result of 10 feet minimum as the distance between the centers 
of the piers, and a breadth of 5 feet for the windows. The free spaces 
in the central portion and at the corners are more liberal in size. In the 
gallery the depth of the somewhat low cases is almost exactly equal to 
the breadth of the walls between the windows, as seen from fig. 41, 
and, according to my opinion, is the most suitable proportion. 
Although in this instance the intervals are very narrow, the typical 
dength of the cases, which was varied only now and then, was deter- 
mined at 10 feet 10 inches, with a breadth of 3 feet 6 inches, and a 
height of 7 feet 7-inches, with one door 3 feet 2 inches in breadth and 
6 feet in height, having one plate of glass for each of the three divi- 
sions of the length. Ido not want to criticise these dimensions, but 
mention them only to show how considerately the architects pro-. 
ceeded, and how much one dimension depends upon the other, if once 
established. 

According to need, a partition and shelves are put into the cases, 
and I only have to say that the shelf brackets are adjustable, so that 
horizontal or slanting shelves may be used; there are also arrange- 
ments made to separate the case divisions from each other by parti- 
tions, according to the doors. Therefore, all the cases, as well as 
their interior arrangements, can easily be interchanged. All these 
things seem very simple and self evident, but such a care for details 
We find but rarely, if ever, among our museum of architects. 

The length of the cases determined exactly the position of the iron 
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columns that run through from the basement to the top and are, as we 
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have said, fireproof covered. They all stand (see fig. 40) at the 
interior side of the cases. This also seems to be simple, natural and 
evident, but only look at the museums in regard to this point! At the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York City, that mod- 
ern, magnificent edifice, the front was constructed without taking into 
consideration the dimensions of the cases—a mistake that, as stated 
above, is made almost everywhere—and the columns inside in the halls 
do not correspond with the piers between the windows, so that the 
columns and the show cases come into conflict with each other. With 
how many museums is this the case! In the Academy of Science of 
Chicago the cases determine the interior architectual divisions, and 
this is the only correct principle. In the same way, the gallery rail- 
ing, with its desk cases, is organically connected with the architecture, 
not attached externally, as we so often find. 

I again emphasize my opinion that I do not consider the chosen 
dimensions to be the most happy ones, although they were directed 
by the narrow space available. I only tried to show the rational 
principle that was hereby followed and was worthy of imitation. 
The building, situated in a very much frequented public park at one 
of the greater traffic streets, must be built to offer a pleasant view 
externally, and therein the architects were very successful with 4 
modern French Renaissance style.. For the same reason the front 
must be made of a good material (limestone), and as the means were 
not sufficient to make it longer, the height was necessarily proportioned 
to the dimensions of the available ground, and consequently the height 
of the single stories had to be reduced to a minimum measure, or else 
it would have been too uniformly square. If the architects had not 
thus been hindered their intellectual planning would have produced 
still better results. 

Since the distribution of light is so very excellerit in the building, 
I think it to be an advantage to mention the height of the single 
stories and the situation and size of the windows. 


Ft. in 

Second story in clear to gallery.............--..--...-- ll 0 


The vertical height in clear of the middle ceiling light is 34 
inches. 
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The space under the horizontal cases is provided with cases with 
drawers for scientific collections; it is not hollow and covered in, as 
at the Field Columbian Museum. The arrangemnt with interchange- 
able drawers is good. Excellent order exists everywhere. 

Great care is applied to the art of taxidermy, but some of the older 
specimens are not ornamental to the museum. 

The labeling is with instructive descriptions printed at the museum, 
and the work is executed in general with the greatest care and a great 
deal of pains, as shown in fig. 43, the interior of the case of fossils. 
In the drawers the objects lie loose in cardboard boxes, and in the 


exhibit collections they rest upon labels of cardboard with paper 


pasted on, therefore there is no permanent arrangement such as could 
be attained with thin metal plate; but the strength of the cardboard 
and the color of the paper are selected after much experimenting, and 
the appearance of the tablets is excellent, at least for the present. 


Fie. 43.—Chicago Academy of Sciences. Case showing fossils. 


But in time the cardboards warp and the cream color fades, for the 
museum is open to the public daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. (on Sunday 
from 1 to 5 p. m.), and the collections are so long exposed to the light 
that they must become injured sooner than necessary. The labels are 
3, 6, and 84 inches long, and 2, 4, 6, and 8} inches wide, not to mention 
extra sizes. They are either printed directly on the cardboard or on 
paper of the same color, and pasted on the board. The printing types 
are especially attractive. The paper used is called ‘‘star manila;” the 
cardboard is a seventh of an inch thick, with a border of black gummed 
paper, and covered with the manila paper so that a black rim remains. 
Ifa black background is required for the objects, the yellowish paper 
is again covered with black paper, as on paper boxes. The whole 
arrangement is neat, and you rarely find so much care taken in other 
museums. 


According to European custom, the name ‘‘Academy of Science” is 
rather misleading, for an academy of science in Germany means an 
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institution comprising all branches of letters and science, while the 
Chicago institute is an association that has for its object ‘*‘to improve 
and propagate scientific knowledge by lectures and publication of 
original essays, by a library and museum, as well as by such measures 
as are adapted to awaken interest and promote scientific research.” In 
this quotation the words ‘‘ scientific” and ** science” mean almost exelu- 
sively natural science. In former times Americans used high-sounding 
titles everywhere, as in hundreds of lower-grade schools that called 
themselves ‘‘ universities,” and the **Academy of Science in Chicago” 
thus bears an improper title that was accepted in 1857. I think the 
correct name would be ‘* Natural History Society of Chicago,” and 
so it should be changed. The academy is divided in six divisions: 
Astronomy and mathematics, photography, chemistry, geology, ento- 
mology, and biology. The association has ordinary and extraordinary 
members, who pay a fee of $5 a year (the ordinary also pay an entrance 
fee of $10); life members, who pay a single fee of $500, and patrons, 
who pay $2,500 at one time. It also has honorary and corresponding 
members. The board consists of a president, a vice-president, a sec- 
retary, and a treasurer, with ten trustees, among them the president 
of the Lincoln Park board. Only eight persons receive salaries—a 
curator, the secretary, a preparator, a clerk, a supervisor, three jani- 
tors, which, even for this small museum, is an unsatisfactory number 
of officers. With the supervision of the building during the time 
visitors are admitted, only two persons are charged; the public, in 
general, controls itself. The curator of the museum, a professional 
man, is in all his plans dependent upon the decisions of the trus- 
tees, who are nonprofessionals; a fact that is not very favorable to 
the progress of the museum. This kind of obstacle does not exist to 
such a degree in Germany, unless it be in certain ** purchase commis- 
sions.” The impairing influences, however, are even here not want- 
ing, but lie more in those who have to do with assigning the moneys, 
and who are less appreciative of the educational value of the museum, 
and thus, as is the case in America, they economize at the wrong end. 

The annual revenues of the academy are $5,000 from the Lincoln 
Park administration, spent for salaries, and the fees of the members, 
amounting to $1,500, spent for administrative expenses. The park 
board also pays for heating, illumination, ¢leaning, and repairs of the 
building, and pays the three janitors. If more money is needed for 
administrative or for purchasing purposes, or for expeditions, ete., 
appeal is made to the liberality of the members or the public, and 
always successfully, though until now in very modest limits compared 
with other similar institutions in America. In 1900, $8,000 was 
expended. 

A special division with its own publications, the Natural History 
Survey of Chicago and environs or vicinity, was established in 189% 
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The academy issues Transactions (two vols. in quarto, with 35 plates, 
1867-1870), Bulletins (two octavo volumes since 1883), Annual Reports 
(1895-1897), Catalogues for exchange, and Bulletins of the Natural 
History Survey (formerly Geological and Natural History Survey), 
four of which were issued and several others are in preparation. 


These publications are treatises especially on the branches of paleon- — 


tology, zoology, and botany of the country. The library is almost 
exclusively augmented by exchanging the above publications, the pub- 
lications of more than 200 other institutions, and contains 10,000 vol- 
umes and several thousand pamphlets. 

The meetings of the academy in which scientific lectures are given 
take place monthly, and besides these, weekly popular scientific lectures 
are given during the winter season. In 1900 twenty-five such lectures 
took place and were patronized by 7,000 persons. The lecture hall 
holds about 300 persons. 

The museum had 300,000 visitors in 1900, from 25 to 5,000 daily. 

The increase in the collections amounted to 7,600 specimens in 1900, 
1,000 of which were by exchange. The entire number of specimens 
was 150,000, among them 75,000 mollusks, 30,000 arthropodes, paleon- 
tological and botanical objects, 15,000 each, 5,000 mineralogical objects, 
and 4,000 birds. 

The museum of the Chicago Academy of Science will certainly develop 
itself from these existing beginnings, for it contains even now many 
original and suitable features, and the building itself must be consid- 
ered as a model of a smaller museum building. On aceount of the 
careful planning of the whole, and especially on account of the practical 
views the architects so preeminently followed, it would be greeted with 
the greatest satisfaction if the rich citizens of Chicago who patronize 
museum interests would at this time not only favor the Field Colum- 
bian Museum and the Art Institute, but also help the academy to such 
a success as it deserves by reason of its modest yet praiseworthy accom- 
plishments, compared with other great American institutes. A city 
like Chicago, with its extensive area, should not only have two great 
museums for natural science, but they are really a necessity. There- 
fore a ‘‘crescat, floreat” is certainly in its place. 


If, CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Chicago Historical Society was founded in 1856, and in 1857 
incorporated by the State of Illinois. Its object is to institute and 
encourage historical inquiry, to collect and preserve the materials of 
history, and to spread historical information, especially with regard 
to the Northwestern States. In 1868 it occupied its own building, 
whose construction had cost $60,000, but the great Chicago fire in 1871 
wholly destroyed it, together with the entire collection of over 100,000 
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objects, books, etc., having a total value of $100,000. In 1872 the 
society was reorganized, but in 1874 a second time lost its collections 
by fire. In 1877 it was organized anew and soon installed in a tempo- 
rary building. Its present structure at 142 Dearborn avenue, not very 
far from the Academy of Sciences (see p. 430) and the Newberry Library 
(see p. 459), was begun in 1892 and the society moved into it in 1896. 
It was designed by Henry Ives Cobb, architect of the Newberry Library 
and of the University of Chicago, in a Romanesque style, and cost 
$190,000, which was contributed by the members. Unfortunately a 
ground plan of it could not be obtained. The collection contains pic- 
tures, including 75 portraits in oil, manuscripts, historical reminiscences 
of Chicago and the Northwest, prehistoric objects, together with a 
library of 26,000 volumes and 60,000 pamphlets, relating chiefly to 
historical matters. This library is placed in the back part of the second 
story, where the high windows are seen in Plate 18. The museum is in 
rooms on the ground floor and on the second floor. In the right wing 
in the illustration is a large and lofty lecture hall. All of the rooms 
are particularly well lighted. 

What makes this structure uncommonly interesting and wherein it 
is unique, as far as I am aware, is the fact that, made wise by two 
grievous disasters, an absolutely fireproof building has been produced, 
in which the use of wood has been entirely avoided. All is of stone, 
brick, cement, and the like—iron and glass. The only combustible 
things that I saw there, besides the books, papers, and collections, 
were the curtains and carpets in the auditorium. The entire structure 
consists almost wholly of large intercommunicating rooms, each of 
which can be closed off by iron doors, so that it forms a ‘‘safe” by 
itself. The city furnishes the electric light. It is heated by natural 
gas brought from a distance of over 150 miles. The large, open, 
heating rooms in the basement, besides, are entirely isolated. Window 
frames, doors, stairways, book stacks, show desks, and similar struc- 
tures are made of iron and stone, as are also all utensils and furniture, 
such as writing desks, tables, chairs, and the like. The shelves to the 
iron book stacks are stone slabs, The neighboring houses, some of 
which are very high, as will be seen from Plate 18, can, on this account, 
hardly be considered as a danger, although one would be glad to see 
them farther away. 

The right conception here shown of a secure building seems to me 
well worthy of imitation, for I am of the opinion that in this way, and 
no other, should museums and libraries be built and furnished. What, 
indeed, hinders this, except the prejudice which exists in many quar- 
ters (even in Chicago, as we shall see in the Newberry Library) against 
iron, except the designs of those architects who continually build from 
the same *‘ready-made” plans, formal and without originality, and 
except the lack of proper qualifications in those to whom museum 
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interests are intrusted? Ever since the year 1878, when I became 
acquainted with the Royal Library in Stockholm, which stands isolated 
upon a spacious plaza and is a fireproof building of stone and iron, I 
have advocated this principle for museum buildings, but for the first 
time in the building of the Chicago Historical Society 1 found my 
idea absolutely carried out, for even in Stockholm they have not 
proceeded with such thoroughness. 

In the ironwork itself the historical museum does not excel. The 
iron is not adequately treated, it rusts at the window frames, under 
the tables, ete., because the proper materials were not used in painting 
and varnishing.“ Besides, the iron furniture is clumsy and often over 
ornamented, although now, at least in America, iron furniture is pro- 
duced of ornamental and tasteful design (as already mentioned, p. 
380), whose external appearance exactly simulates wood. Just as 
clumsy are the iron show desks, provided as they are with a primitive 
arrangement for raising the lid that allows the dust to sift in. 
Upright cases are not used. The iron hook stacks, too, do not show 
the neatness usually seen in such work in America (see pp. 371, 382, 
399 of this paper), and as I shall describe hereafter, in the Public 
Library of Chicago. Book shelves of sheet iron would be preferable 
to those of heavy stone, which look clumsy. 

In spite of these criticisms I can only again urge that the general 
arrangement is in principle entirely correct, in execution excellent, 
failing only ina slight degree to meet rigorous requirements, so that as 
a whole it is to be most earnestly recommended to all museums for imi- 
tation. In my eyes, at least, the Historical Society of Chicago has per- 
formed a great service in that it has carried out the idea and especially 
that it has created a model. There is at present no published descrip- 
tion of the structure, but one is contemplated. 

Since 1882 there have appeared four octavo volumes of Collections 
besides Proceedings and Annual Reports.’ There are four regular sit- 
tings during the year. 

The society has life members (32 during 1894) who paid a single fee 
of $500, annual members (now 180) who pay an annual fee of $25, 
besides honorary and corresponding members. It also uses for pur- 
chases the interest on its invested capital of $75,000, but has no 
support at all from the State or the city. Its yearly income for 
administrative purposes reaches $5,000. 


« See on this subject B. E. Simon, Ueber Rostbildung und Eisenanstriche. Eine 
kritische Studie. Berlin, 1896, 43 pp. 

A list of other publications of the society from 1856 on is found in the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the year 1890 (Washington, 
1891, pp. 197-203); also in the report of that association for the year 1895. For gen- 
eral data relating to the society see Chicago Historical Society—Officers, Members, 
Constitution, By-laws—Chicago, 1894, 22 pages, and the chapter on this subject in 
History of Chicago, R. Blanchard, I, pp. 640-647, 1899. 
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12. ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 


From an art school founded in 1866 rose The Chicago Academy of 
Design, which until 1882 was the only notable art center of the city. 
In 1879 it was organized anew as the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, and incorporated by the State ‘‘for the founding and mainte- 
nance of schools of art and design, the formation and exhibition of 
collections of objects of art, and the cultivation and extension of the 
arts of design, by appropriate means.” In 1883 it was given its pres- 
ent name. 

First iastalled in rented rooms the society obtained in 1882 and 1885 
(obliquely across from its present home) a large piece of ground, upon 
a part of which it built, but in 1886 it erected there a fine museum, 
100 feet long and 87 feet wide, of a Romanesque style, after plans of 
J. W. Root (Plate 21). As this sopn became too small it was in 1892 
sold for $400,000 to the Chicago Club‘ in order that there might be 
erected in 1893 the present spacious building, near the edge of the lake, 
in the extensive Lake Front Park. 

The origin and history of the present building is not without interest. 
It shows what advantage a great exposition may be to the development 
ofacity. We have seen this already in the Field Columbian Museum. 
Buffalo, also, in this year (1901), doubtless will obtain important bene- 
fits through the Pan-American Exposition (see p. 405). The Chicago 
Exposition in 1893 needed a building for holding congresses, and by 
mutual agreement with the art institute this one was built upon a site 
belonging to the city, on the lake front, near the busiest section. The 
exposition paid $200,000, the art institute $500,000, and the city gave 
the site, 425 feet long, on the broad Michigan avenue under the con- 
dition that the property rights in the building should belong to it, but 
that the art institute should occupy it rent free, so long as they use 
it for its present purposes. The art institute therefore presented it to 
the city. The plans were made by the architects, Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, in Italian renaissance style, the details ‘** classic and of Ionie 
and Corinthian orders.” The magnificent bronze lions of E. Kemeys 
flank the broad stairway of approach. The building is 350 feet long, 
185 to 225 feet wide (the Dresden gallery of paintings occupies only 
about half the space), and 75 to 85 feet high from basement up. It is 
fireproof, being built of Bedford limestone and brick, but the floors 
and window frames, doors, skylights,’ and furniture are of wood, and 
in some cases the partitions are wainscoated with it. The steam-beating 

@I had the privilege of frequenting this club. The high, spacious halls, with an 
unobstructed view of the lake, together with the conveniences which American 
clubs of the first rank offer, make it an uncommonly attractive place of resort. 

>In some rooms there are mosaic cement floors. It is intended, sometime, to lay 
all the floors in this way as well as to replace some of the woodwork with iron. 
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apparatus is kept in a small, detached building. Natural gas is used 
for heating (see p. 440). In the house itself no fire is allowed to be 
lighted. The heating coils stand exposed in the middle of the hall, 
which is rather unsightly. 

The fire service is especially well organized. The building and the 
collections are insured by a company which maintains a watch service 
for all its large customers. In every room there is analarm. The 
watchman, who carries a lantern and does not use the electricity which 
is installed throughout the building, strikes this alarm hourly through- 
out the night, and thus a direct telegraphic communication is established 
with the watch room of the insurance company, and the official there 
knows whether each room has been inspected every hour. If the sig- 
nal is omitted at any time some one immediately appears at the build- 
ing from the fire-insurance company. Each morning a card showing 
the night report is sent to the director of the art institute. Through 
. these precautions, in the special interest of the insurance company, 
great security is obtained, an arrangement certainly worthy of imita- 
tion. It is intended, however, to stop the insurance, which is practi- 
cable because of the isolation of the fireproof building—on the one side 
facing the lake, on two sides entirely free, and on the side toward the 
city 175 feet from the nearest buildings, which are also fireproof. 
Behind the museum, however, the railroad runs along the lake front, 
which, with its vast commerce, may well occasion some trouble. 

For economical reasons ventilating apparatus was not provided. In 
the second story, however, panes of the lower skylight can be opened 
and fresh air admitted through windows below the roof (see fig. 44, 
arrow) into the empty space between these skylights and the fixed 
glass roof. On the ground floor air may be admitted by opening the 
large plate-glass windows, without crossbars, which turn vertically 
around an axis, a practical arrangement worthy of imitation, by means 
of which crossbars and their injurious effects are avoided.“ It can be 
easily understood that this kind of ventilation is insufficient when the 
building is crowded with visitors. In the smoky atmosphere of Chi- 
cago, where soft coal is burned, the exterior of the beautiful museum 
is defaced in an ugly manner (as are the buildings in Dresden), and 
this also occurs in the interior, especially on the plaster casts. This 
last drawback could at least be avoided by ventilating with purified 
air and closed windows, as I have found done in various buildings in 
America (see for example the remarks below on the Chicago Public 
Library), an arrangement with which we are unacquainted in Germany. 


«The panes are 10 feet high and 7 feet wide. Only every second window can be 
opened. To fit tightly some material is attached. Double windows are not consid- 
ered necessary. Neither frost nor condensed vapor have any bad effects in winter, 
owing to the effective heating. During my visit one of these great window panes 
was shattered by a football hurled against it during a game in the adjoining park 
meadow. 
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In the plans* (see figs. 45 and 46) the building is simply arranged in 
a succession of large and small, broad and narrow rooms, and it is there- 
fore easy to find one’s way. 

The light lines in the plans show rooms that are not yet built, among 
which is (20) a lofty hall for architectural casts, which is to be 240 feet 
long, 65 feet wide, and 36 feet high, and will soon be taken in hand: 
the monumental stairway is also wanting as yet. In the well-lighted 
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Fic. 44.—Art Institute of Chicago. Cross section. 


basement, 12 feet high, are 20 rooms used as storerooms, packing 
rooms, lunch rooms, and for the art school that has, besides, 15 fire- 
proof, skylighted rooms, situated in the rear, practically arranged, 
but somewhat contracted. These must eventually be torn down and 
moved forward when hall No. 20 of the first floor comes to be built, 


@ Compare also the plans published by A. Tiede, Museumsbaukunde, in Baukunde 
des Architecten, 11, 1898, p. 30. The text, pp. 31-33, contains many inaccuracies. 
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which, as was said, will soon be done.* As can be seen from the ver- 
tical section (fig. 44), there are a few rooms in a half story over the 
second floor (the uppermost of the ‘‘corridors”). There are, in fact, 
three of these on the inner side of each wing. These also serve the 
purposes of the art school or are used for temporary exhibits con- 
nected therewith. The halls of the first floor are well lighted, but 
they are too narrow for sculptures. In order to obtain a vista 
through the doors of the front halls from one end of the building to 
the other, which gives a pleasing effect (Plate 21), a row-of casts has 
been shoved back (they are set on rollers) against the narrow window 


Fie. 45.—Art Institute of Chicago. First-floor plan. 


Sculptures: 1, Egypt and Assyria; 2, Asia Minor and early Greece; 3, age of Phidias; 4, later Gre- 
cian; 5, Roman; 6, Renaissance; 8 and 10, modern; 11-18, French (including architecture); 7, 


director; 9, secretary; 14, bronzes, ductions after those of Pompeii and Herculaneum; 15, 


Egyptian and classical antiquities; 16, library (until room 24, now building [ready since 1901), is 
ready); 18, lecture hall; 20, projected hall for architectural casts. The light lines indicate rooms 
that have been planned but not yet built. 


sides, so that it is necessary to look against the light. For the larger 
pieces it would have been desirable to have the halls, which, besides, 
are crowded, higher than 20 feet. The building of the lecture hall 
(18), the library (24), and the staircase, when completed, will interfere 
with the lighting of the corridors (2, 6, 11, 13), as they can then 
receive light only through a shaft. The second floor, including the 
corridors (29 33, 37, 44), is divided into 15 beautiful lofty halls, 18 to 
25 feet high, lighted from above. The entire structure is provided 
with a glass roof, but every room has a glass skylight ceiling of its 
own set below this (see fig. 44). The space between this glass ceiling 
and the fixed glass roof, 5 feet 6 5 3 inches to 13 feet high, serves, ax 


‘This i is now 1903. 
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already mentioned, for ventilation. The oil paintings are all covered 
with plate glass which renders their inspection difficult, but a few 
of the picture halls, furnished with red plush hangings and dark 


. wooden wainscoting in unusually good taste, are exceedingly charm- 


ing, and as they are moderately filled with masterpieces they make, 


with their subdued light, a most agreeable impression. Instead 


of tempering the light in the middle of the room with cloth in the 
usual manner, glass decorated in colors is used, which, however, 
absorbs much light and diverts attention from the exhibits (Plate 22). 
The lecture hall (18), which occupies both the first and the second 
stories, holds 500 persons, and is one of the most pleasing halls of the 
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Fi. 46.—Art Institute of Chicago. Second-floor plan. 


- 25-31, temporary exhibits; 32, paintings of old masters; 33, reproductions of the Arundel Society; 34 


and 36, committee rooms; 35 and 37, sculptures and paintings; 38-40, paintings; 41 and 42, paint- 
ings, Chinese and Japanese collection; 43-45, works of art, musical instruments, etc. (because of 
continual additions the arrangement changes). The light lines indicate rooms that have been 
planned but not yet built. 


kind with which I am acquainted. The library (24), which likewise 
extends through both stories, was not completed in 1899, but is now 
almost ready, a patron of the institute having expended $50,000 for it. 
The entire cost of the building up to the end of 1899 was about 
$700,000. For the completion of the scheme as shown in figs. 45 and 
46, $200,000 more are needed, which is now being collected. 

The Art Institute is entirely independent and obtains no support from 
the city, to say nothing of the State, except that the city, as already 
mentioned, gave the ground for a site, in exchange for which it 
obtained the property right of the building. The yearly expenditure 
for 1899-19004 was about $90,000, the art school costing $38,000, which 


@See Twenty-first Annual Report, June 1, 1899, to June 1, 1900, 94 pp. 
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was, however, wholly repaid by the pupils. The $50,000 for the 
institute proper is divided, in round numbers, as follows: Salaries, 
$23,500; cost of temporary exhibitions, $7,400; heating and lighting, 
$4,300; printing (17 catalogues and the like, and many circulars), 
$2,400; postage, $2,800; insurance and watch service, $2,000; lectures, 
$2,300; purchases, $1,000; miscellaneous, $5,000. The receipts were 
as follows: Dues of members, $32,000; admission fees, $4,500; sale of 
catalogues, $1,200; sundry receipts, $6,800; deficit, $7,500.¢ 

At the head of the institute is a board of trustees of 23 persons, who 
from their number select a president and a vice-president, as well as an 
executive committee of seven and an art committee of five members. 
The society had, in June, 1900, 245 “‘ governing members,”’ who are 
elected and who pay an entrance fee of $100, and $25 annually; 2,140 
annual members who pay a yearly fee of $10; 84 life members who pay a 
fee of $100 at one time, which must be invested; and 8 honorary members. 
The museum is controlled by a director, with a secretary, a treasurer, 
a librarian, and some assistants. There are besides 4 clerks, 1 engi- 
neer with assistants, 1 attendant with assistants, 1 janitor, 1 house 
servant with assistants, 9 watchmen for day and night service—alto- 
gether 30 salaried employees, exclusive of the teachers at the art school. 
But as the director has also to conduct the art school and lecture there 
(he is besides a teacher in the University of Chicago), there is placed 
upon him an enormous burden of work. The necessary subordinate 
heads of divisions are wanting, and thereby the scientific use of the 
material of the museum is not assured, a state of things which can not 
last. A museum that does not publish lives only for the narrow circle 
of its visitors and not for the rest of the world, but since it is wholly 
dependent upon and receiving from this outer world, it is morally 
bound to give an adequate equivalent. In America, as I have already 
several times said, there is generally too great parsimony in museum 
service, and the employees are thereby overworked. It is also worthy 
of remark that an employee in America can not, as in European insti- 
tutions, withdraw and intrench himself behind “‘ official business,” but 
he must always be ready to talk to anyone and be at anyone’s service. 

The collection is open week days from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., and Sun- 
days from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is free on Wednesdays, Saturdays, 


“Such a deficit is always quickly made up. For instance, there was in the pre- 
vious year $4,000 due for interest on borrowed capital, but upon appeal there was, 
within ten days, $110,000 raised from 60 persons, in sums from $500 to $1,000. Since 
the organization of the society, $500,000 in cash has been given. Various legacies, 
amounting to from $200,000 to $225,000, are not yet available, but are to be kept as 
capital. Up to the present time $100,000 is capitalized, for the greater part for 
special purposes, such as the purchase of pictures, scholarships, etc. 

>The entire property and the control of the art institute are vested in the govern- 
ing membership, limited in number to 250, who hold it in trust for the public. 
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and Sundays;* on the other four days a fee of 25 cents is charged. In 
1899-1900 it was visited by 577,421 persons, 17,995 of whom paid. 
(In 1898-99 there were 40,491 who paid, because of a separate exhibi- 
tion which drew a good many.) The greatest number on any one day 
(Sunday) was 10,759; the smallest, 54, ona payday. This large number 
of visitors is very remarkable, for the great Field Columbian Museum 
in the same city had in 1899-1900 only 266,899 (in 1898-99 even less, 
223,304), chiefly, indeed, because of its distant location. In New York, 
with double the population, the Metropolitan Museum in 1899 had 
540,000 visitors, and the American Museum of Natural History had, in 
1900, 523,522. The reasons for this lie, first, in the favorable location 
of the art institute, near the heart of the city, and then in the excellent 
and instructive installation and labeling of the entire collection (quite 
a contrast to the New York Art Museum), and perhaps, also, in the 
active and aspiring spirit of the inhabitants of Chicago. Besides, the 
frequent temporary exhibitions attract a considerable attendance, an 
arrangement adopted either not at all or only to a limited extent by 
the museums which I have compared above. There are also com- 
prised in the total number 20,000 persons who attended the lectures, 
and 80,000 represent art school students who are eounted each day; 
but in any case this comparatively lively interest which the people 
take must afford just satisfaction to the men who have devoted their 
time and their means to advance the interests of the art institute. 

The collection of sculpture appears, from the catalogue of ‘* sculp- 
ture and painting,” of September, 1898, to consist of 632 numbers, 
almost all of which are casts. Modern sculptors are also represented— _ 
for instance, Barrias, Bartlett, Barye, Cain, Chapu, Daillion, Dela- 
planche, Donoghue, Dubois, Elwell, Ericksson, Falguiére, Frémiet, 
French, Gelert, Géréme, Hasselberg, Houdon, Idrac, Joy, Massoulle, 
Mercié, Molin, Peterson, Potter, Rodin, St. Gaudens, St. Marceaux, 
Thornycroft, Tilden, Wuertz, and others,’ three of these with orig- 
inals. In 1893 the French Government sent to the Chicago Exposition 
an extensive historical collection of architectural casts, unique of its 
kind, which was assigned to the art institute. It will be exhibited in 
its entirety in hall No. 20 when that is completed. I will also mention 
109 facsimiles in bronze, after originals in the Naples Museum, from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, which were also sent to the exposition; 
Grecian, Roman, and Egyptian antiques, among the last a most rich 


@*‘It is the earnest wish of the trustees that every man, woman, and child in Chi- 
cago should enjoy the educational advantages afforded by the institute, and for this 
object the galleries are open free on Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday.’’ The insti- 
tute has the declared purpose of serving the people. 

>The British Museum had in 1900 only 689,249 visitors (43,892 on Sundays), with 
- a population in London of about 5,000,000; the Museum of Natural History had only 
485,288; and the South Kensington Museum 846,489 (87,854 on Sundays). 
¢Only two of those named are represented in the Dresden sculpture gallery. 
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and extensive collection of scarabei, also a large collection of nephrites,* 
117 in number (Plate 23), which is, perhaps, only excelled by the col- 
lection of Mr. Bishop in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. Industrial arts are also notably represented. 

The principal attraction of the museum, however, is the gallery of 
paintings, with some 500 pictures by over 300 artists, part of which, 
indeed, are only lent, but most of them will later become the property 
of the institute. Among them are several pictures for which the for- 
mer owners paid $30,000 to $40,000, and many for which $10,000 to 


$20,000 were paid, almost all being large gifts or legacies. While . 


with us most collectors sell their pictures already during their life- 
time, or their heirs do it after their death, the rich Americans take 
pride in bequeathing theirs to a public institution. 

The modern portion of the collection, especially pictures of the 
School of Fountainebleau, has hardly its equal in Europe, only the New 
York collections (see pp. 345, 350) being comparable with it. Of French 
artists there are exhibited Benjamin-Constant, Besnard, Rosa Bonheur 
(3), Bonnat, Bouguereau (3), Jules Breton (6), Cabanel, Cazin (6), 
Corot (8), Courbet, Couture, Daubigny (7), Decamps (3), Degas, Dela- 
croix (4), Detaille, Diaz (8), Jules Dupré (9), Fragonard, Fromentin 
(3), Géréme (2), Greuze, Gudin, Hébert, Henner (2), Isabey (2), Jacques 
(4), Lhermitte (3), van Marcke, Meissonier (2), Michel, Millet (3), 
Monet, de Neuville (3), Puvis de Chavannes, Robert, Rousseau (5), 
Roybet, Troyon (9), Ziem, and 31 other masters. 

Of American artists I will name (partly represented by free-hand 
drawings, etchings, etc.,) Abbey (2), Bierstadt, Blum (3), Bridgman (2), 
Bristol, Bursh (2), H. and W. Chase (3), Church (5), Thomas Cole, 
Cox, Dannat, Charles Davis, Durand, Elliott, Fuller, Gibson, Gifford, 


de Haas, Thomas A. and B. Harrison, Hart, Hitchcock, G. Inness (8), 


G. Inness, jr.; Kappes (2), Leutze, Lungren, Martin, Murphy, Neal, 
Parsons (4), Pearce, Pennell (4), Reinhart (3), Richards, Sargent, Shir- 
law (5), Stuart, Thayer, Vedder, Weeks, and J. A. M. Whistler.? 
Among the recent painters of other nations that are exhibited (partly 
in free-hand drawings) are the following: A. and O. Achenbach, Brozik, 
Chierici, Constable (2), Fortuny y Carbo, Gainsborough, Griitzner 
(2), Israels (2), Jettel (3), Knaus, Koekkoek (4), Lawrence, Lenbach 


«This collection was presented in 1900, together with oil paintings, water colors, 
- porcelains, crystals, etc., 1,300 objects in all, valued at $300,000. See the catalogue 
of The Nickerson Collection, 147 pages, with over 1,000 numbers. 

>The American artists are treated by R. Muther in his Geschichte der Malerei im 
XIX Jahrhundert, ITI, 1894, pp. 366-405. He makes much use therein of R. Koeh- 
ler’s article in Kunst fiir Alle, 8th year, 1893, pp. 225, 241, and 257: Die Entwicklung 
der Schénen Kiinste in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, and closes with 
the words, ‘‘America, therefore, hasan art. * * * The American artists are the 
most modern of the moderns.’’ Except in art circles very little is known among us 
of these things in America. 
NAT Mus 1903——29 
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(free-hand drawing), Makart, Makovsky, Max (3), Meyer von Bremen, 
Michetti, Miicke, Munkdscy (3), Pasini (3), Pettenkofen, Reynolds (2), 
Schédl, Schreyer, Velten, Verboeckhoven (5), Wahlberg, Webb, Weng- 
lein, Zimmermann. 

The collection of old masters is certainly not large, as indeed lies in 
the very nature of things, but it is worthy of attention. From the 
Demidoff auction in 1880 13 selected pieces, mostly of the Dutch 
school, were withdrawn, which in 1890 the art institute was able to 
buy; these were portraits of Rembrandt, Rubens, van Dyck, Franz 
Hals the elder, and Holbein, the Guitar Lesson of Ter Borch, a Family 
Concert of Jan Steen, an excellent landscape of Hobbema, the Jubilee 
of Ostade, as well as pictures of Teniers the younger, Ruisdael and 
A.and W. van de Velde. There are also examples of L. and H. Back- 
huysen, Berchem, Brueghel the elder, van Croos, Aelbert Cuyp, 
Fouquiéres, Frans Francken the younger, Ghirlandajo, van Goyen, 
Guardi, de Keyser, W. van Mieris, Mor, Murillo (2), A. van der Neer, 
Perugino (4), Rembrandt, H. Saft-Leven, Sorgh (2), Teniers the 
younger (2), Ter Borch, Titian, P. Veronese (2), Wouverman. 

Ihave given this enumeration somewhat at length for the reason 
that in Europe, even in art circles, we are hardly at all aware that 
Chicago can show so much in this field. 

Besides this permanent collection the art institute holds yearly, in 
addition to exhibits of single fine pictures from private collections and 
school exhibits, a considerable number of temporary exhibitions (23 
in 1900) for which catalogues are issued, distinguished by their taste- 


. ful appearance, the following, among the more recent, for example: 


Catalogue of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and 
Sculpture by American Artists, October 30 to December 9, 1900 (281 
numbers, 48 pages); Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Selected Works 
of Modern Masters, January 8 to 27, 1901 (63 numbers, 24 pages, 
among them a series of eminent masterpieces such as it would hardly 
be possible to get together in Dresden); Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of Works by Chicago Artists, January 31 to February 24, 1901 (198 
numbers, 40 pages); Catalogue of Works of Dagnan-Bouveret, March 
1-24, 1901 (29 numbers, 16 pages); Exhibition of Works of Elihu 
Vedder, March 28 to April 15, 1901 (49 numbers, 24 pages); Catalogue 
of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors, Pastels, and 
Miniatures by American Artists, April 25 to June 9, 1901 (376 num- 
bers, 51 pages), and others. 

The library contains only 2,263 volumes, but including, however, 
many expensive works, besides over 16,000 of the large Braun auto- 
types. It is open daily, except on Sundays and holidays, from 9 a. m. 
to 5 p. m.; on three days also until 7 p. m. for the accommodation of 
the pupils of the art school. 

In 1900 there were given in the lecture hall for members and their 
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friends 90 lectures on art, also on music with musical performances; 
besides 41 lectures for the art students and 24 for other art associations. 

I will briefly mention the art school. It is one of the most fre- 
quented in the United States. In 1900 it had over 1,900 students, 
740 regular day students, 500 evening students, 794 Saturday students. 
In the day classes in 1899 there were 25 teachers, including prominent 
persons from without, whose services were temporarily secured, 10 in 
the evening classes and 35 students, who received a total compensation 
of $29,000. The models cost $3,000, heating and lighting $1,750 (see 
also Circular of Instruction of the School of Drawing, Painting, Mod- 
eling, Decorative, Designing, and Architecture, 1900-1901, 191 pages, 
with many illustrations, 1900). 

It is estimated that the collections of paintings, sculptures, antiquities, and other 
objects of art belonging to the art institute are of the vaiue of about $850,000. The 
cost of the building has been $708,000. The land, 400 feet, estimated on the basis of 
the property opposite, on Michigan avenue, is worth not less than $1,600,000, a total 
of $3,158,000. The loan collections constantly exhibited are probably of the value 
of $300,000. The total amount of cash subscriptions paid into the Art Institute since 
its organization in 1879 is about $500,000. 

It is, in fact, admirable and worthy of respect, that so important a 
work as that achieved and presented by the Chicago Art Institute 
should have been accomplished without great, private benefactions—I 
mean ‘‘ great” in the American sense, 4s they are made to other insti- 
tutions in America*— and without aid from the State or city; and it is 
difficult, for us at least, to understand why the city, as such, is not 
sufficiently ambitious to feel it a duty to support an art society that 
has already attained so high a rank, in order that it may compete with 
the first in the world. We can only suppose that the city fathers do 
not appreciate the educational worth of art. 

In one of the last annual reports it is said, ‘‘The Art Institute has 
accomplished something; it aspires to accomplish much more.” The 
present beautiful product is regarded only as the beginning of a greater 
one, and they are already thinking of either adding lateral wings or of 
bridging over the railroad and erecting a second building in the park 
beyond, nearer the edge of the lake. Who, indeed, who has learned 
on the spot to know and admire the enterprising spirit of Chicago, can 
have the least doubt but that the future development will go far beyond 
such plans? 


13. JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY. 


The history of this library is as simple as it is unusual and brief. In 
1886 John Crerar, a merchant who had lived in Chicago since 1862,” 


“For example, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York recently obtained 
a legacy of $8,000,000. 

> Of Scotch extraction, born in New York. See Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, new edition; also M. Kirkland’s History of Chicago, 1895, and Will 
of John Crerar, who died in Chicago, October 19, 1889, 23 pages. 
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bequeathed the greater part of his property, after deducting numerous 
private and public legacies,’ for founding a ‘‘free public library ” in 
the southern part of the city, as the northern part was already pro- 
vided with such an one in the Newberry Library (see p. 459). He 
desired the erection of a tasteful, solid, fireproof building. Only such 
books and journals were to be included as might create and sustain a 
healthy moral and Christian sentiment in the community; all offensive 
and immoral works were to be excluded. Concerning such books, he 
said: 

I do not mean by this that there shall not be anything but hymn books and ser- 
mons, but I mean that dirty French novels and all skeptical trash and works of 
questionable moral tone shall never be found in this library. I want its atmosphere 
that of Christian refinement, and its aim and object the building up of character. 

In 1889 the excellent man died. In 1894 the library was incorpo- 
rated by the State, in 1895 organized, and in 1897 opened. I said 
above that its history is short, but it nevertheless contains much that 
is instructive and worth noting. 

The testator himself had named thirteen of his friends as ‘‘ direc- 
tors,” two of whom were his executors. They cooperated with the 
other principal libraries in Chicago so that the Crerar Library was to 
give special attention to the natural sciences exclusive of medicine, to 
the social sciences, and technology; the Newberry (see p. 459) to medi- 
cine, history, art, and the humanities; the university (see p. 491) to 
philology, and the Public Library (see p. 473) to the whole, more pop- 
ular literature for household reading. The idea that by a cooperative 
division of this sort the jnstitutions above named would attain the 
greatest possible use for the general good is as wise as it is rare, and 
will certainly be productive of the most excellent results. The exact 
programme of the Crerar Library is as follows: 

I. General works.—Bibliography, library economy, cyclopedias, 
general periodicals, general societies, exhibitions and museums, psy- 
chology, logic, history and geography, cartography. 

‘IL. Social sciences.—Ethics, statistics, political science, political 
economy, administration (including public documents), associations and 
institutions, education, commerce and communication, customs, folk- 
lore, ete. 

III. Physical sciences.—Mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemis- 
try, and mineralogy. 

‘IV. Natural sciences.—Geology, paleontology, biology, botany, 
zoology. 


@The last-named legacies amounted to $1,000,000 for ecclesiastical, benevolent, 
and educational purposes, among which were $100,000 for a Lincoln statue, and 
$25,000 for the Chicago Historical Society (see p. 439). The will was contested by 
the relatives, but without result, concerning which a series of papers, some of which 
were quite extensive, were published in 1892. 
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V. Applied sciences.—Engineering, agriculture, domestic economy, 
trade and transportation, chemical technology, manufactures and 
trades, building, landscape gardening, architecture, drawing, design- 
ing, etc., photography. 

It was concluded, awaiting the time when sufficient capital should 
be collected to admit of building a house, to rent quarters, and very 
suitable ones were found in one of the many great business houses in 
the heart of the city. There was chosen the sixth story of a new 
addition to the wholesale house of Marshall Field & Co.,’ near the © 
principal business centers, the public library, and the art institute. 

Recently (in 1900) a portion of the fifth story was added. The nine- 
storied building, designed by the architect D. H. Burnham in 1893 (Plate 
24), is a vast rectangle 148 feet long and 100 feet wide, with an inner 
court. The entire floor was specially fitted in an extremely convenient 
manner for the John Crerar Library by the architects Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, who designed the art institute and the public library. The 
reading room (Plate 25), looking toward the east, is 85 feet long by 50 
feet wide and hus 75 seats; the principal library hall (Plate 26) is 88 
feet long by 42 feet wide and looks toward the south. The inner court 
being of too small dimensions (72 by 40 feet) for the height of the 


@ The complete scheme has under these 5 divisions 77 subdivisions instead of the 
39 here mentioned. It is based on the Dewey decimal system. 

>The proprietor of this vast business is Mr. Marshall Field, the Mzcenas of the 
Field Columbian Museum, which bears his name (see p. 410), and one of the 
Meecenates of the University of Chicago (see p. 491). The house carries on a retail 
and a wholesale business, the latter in an enormous building in Adams street, made 
after the plans of Richardson with striking architectural features, the former on a 
corner of State and Washington streets, the new building in which the Crerar Library 
is installed and which is connected with the old building, being on the corner of 
Washington street and Wabash avenue. In the wholesale department 5,000 persons 
are employed; in the retail bazaar 4,000, which number, after the completion of a 
second new building, is to be increased by 2,000. The fittings and furniture of the 
rooms are prominent, the mahogany cases are of the best make; order and neatness 
prevail. The building is fireproof, with external iron shutters except for the ground 
floor. One may judge of the refinement that rules here by the fact that extra articles 
of food for diabetics can be found on the tastefully designed menu card of the lunch 
room which is frequented by hundreds of persons and open daily from 8.30 to 5 
o’clock, and where both hot and cold articles of food can be obtained (there are more 
than 150 dishes and nonalcoholic beverages, from 5 cents to 40 cents). At the pres- 
ent time the firm is erecting on the corner of State and Randolph streets, adjoining 
the old building, corner of State and Washington streets, after the design of the ° 
Architect Graham, a palace of 12 stories out of white granite, so that the State street 
front of the establishment will be 425 long. This front will be ornamented with 
granite Ionic pillars from 30 to 70 feet high, and the vestibule will be lined with 
Carrara marble. The cost will reach $1,500,000. Everything will be fitted up with 
the most recent improvements. [Now completed, 1903.] During my visit in 1899 
the firm had half of the street in front of the house (about 38 feet broad) asphalted 
at its own expense, because the pavement, as is usual in Chicago, was bad and the 
city would do nothing. Marshall Field & Co. wished in this way to give an 
example for the emulation of others and also to remind the officials of their duty. 
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building, which was planned for other purposes, the lighting is not 
in all parts sufficient. Including the rooms in the fifth story there 
are accommodations for 135,000 books. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the elevated situation of the sixth story makes it difficult of 
access, for there are three elevators in operation® by which the sixth 
floor can be reached sooner than by climbing the stairway even to the sec- 
ond floor. The building is fireproof and, like many American houses, 
has fire-escape ladders on the outside; within only extinguishersare used 
for security. The floors are covered with cork linoleum of the best 
quality, about a third of aninch thick. The house furnishes steam 
heat and electric light. There is no special arrangement for ventila- 
tion,’ the high rooms, large windows, and elevator shafts sufficing to 
change the air. In a later building it is proposed to seal the windows 
hermetically and to force in filtered and purified air, a system now 
applied in many places, as in the Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton, and of which I shall speak more fully under the Public Library 
of Chicago. Recently there has been established-a small auditorium 
for 30 persons, which can also be used by scientific societies, such as 
the Bibliographical Society, the Entomological Society, the Mycological 
Society, the Illinois Association of Public Accountants, and the Insti- 
tute of Education. There is a special lunch room for employees. 
The book stacks are of iron, the other furniture of wood. In spite 
of the excellent examples in Boston, New York, and elsewhere, and 
notwithstanding the rigorous application of this principle in the 
Chicago Historical Society (see p. 439), wooden furniture has been 
employed, and this will always offer a point of attack for fire. The 
iron book stacks, as well as most of the wooden library furniture, 
were furnished by the Library Bureau of Boston, a grand institution 
which I hope to be able to describe in the course of my reports. 
Their model for book stacks, however, is not as satisfactory as many 
others (see p. 382). It is less stable and the ends are overornamented, 
creating a bad impression when a number are taken together. The 
shelves are of white wood veneered with oak, instead of iron. The 
newer racks in the fifth story are, as I have recently been informed, 
steadier, less ornamented, and smoother, whereby the books are less 
liable to injury. A practical form of book support‘ is used to prevent 


@ There is also one for freight. Twoof the three passenger elevators go directly to 


’ the John Crerar Library, without stopping at the intervening floors; they are the 


so-called ‘‘ express trains.”’ 

» Except that in the window frames of the reading room there is provided a small 
ventilating apparatus which the American Ventilator Company has patented and called 
the “‘ sash ventilator and lifter combined.’’ It consists essentially of perforating the 
lower window frame with holes through which air may enter if it is desired. 

¢ Furnished by John Joseph McVey, publisher, etc., 39 North Thirteenth street, 
Philadelphia. Cost, $10 a hundred. This firm also makes another kind of book 
support with label holders, 
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the books falling down when the shelf is not full. The vertical arm 
has two rounded wings standing out at right angles to it. When 
books are quickly put up these prevent the thin plate from passing 
between the book leaves and injuring them, as often occurs when 
other kinds of supports are used. If an employee of the library takes 
a book from a case for his own temporary use he puts a red card in 
its place; the books that are given out to the public are recorded only 
in the office. 

The library now contains 70,000 volumes. The normal yearly 
increase has hitherto been about 10,000 volumes. In 1900 there were 
of general works, 13,590; social sciences, 16,106; physical sciences, 
10,380; natural sciences, 9,134, and applied sciences, 16,435. It may 
be remarked that the 14 per cent devoted to the natural sciences cost 
three times as much as did the 24 per cent devoted to the social sciences. 
According to the agreement which was previously mentioned there 
were bought from the Newberry Library 8,023 volumes on natural 
science for $16,000, besides 300 special ornithological works for $4,500. 

The library is catalogued according to the rules of Linderfelt* and 
classified according to the system of Dewey,’ with independent ampli- 
fications. The lettering and the numbering are printed with gold 
directly upon the backs of the books. The greatest care has been 
given in the selection of bindings, and the edges of many volumes are 
gilded in order that they may be more easily cleaned in the dusty and 
sooty atmosphere of the center of the city. Pamphlets are simply 
bound and provisionally kept in cases. In 1900 there were 5,431 vol- 
umes bound at a cost of $5,570, or at an average of about $1.19 a vol- 
ume. The printed card catalogue, directly accessible to the public, 
contained in 1900 over 90,000 cards, 41,000 of them author cards and 
49,000 subject cards, among which were also a small number of those 
published by the American Library Association.“ There are also 
about 30,000 cards to which are added bibliographical information— 
from the Concilium Bibliographicum in Zirich, from the American 
Library Association, from the Torrey Botanical Club, from the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture in Washington, from the Bibliographie des Sciences 
Mathématiques in Brussels, and some others. This bibliographic 
information, accordingly, relates to zoology, agriculture, American 
botanical literature, names of new botanical genera and species, math- 


@K, A. Linderfelt. Eclectic Card Catalogue Rules. Boston, 1890. 

oM. Dewey. Decimal Classification, etc., 5th ed., Boston, 1894. See also p. 399 
of this paper. 

¢These relate to 250 scientific societies, institutes, and periodicals which, by divis- 
ion of labor, are written by the John Crerar Library, the New York Public Library, 
the Boston Athenzum, the Harvard University Library in Cambridge, and the 
Columbia University Library in New York. The John Crerar Library includes 
however in its card catalogue only such of the cards as relate to the books and pam- 


phlets in its possession. 
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ematics, and photography. The card catalogue proper of the John 
Crerar Library is distinguished by its exact and beautiful execution 
and by the originality of its arrangement, which is said to be 
unique of its kind. It is arranged in three parts: (1) alphabetically, 
according to authors and titles; (2) according to subjects, numer- 
ically in the decimal classification, and at the same time chronolog- 
ically; (3) an alphabetical subject index to No. 2.¢ Twenty copies 
of the cards are printed, for besides their use for the various cata- 
logues, sets are sent gratis to the Armour Institute of Technology, 
the Public Library, the Field Columbian Museum, the Newberry 
Library,’ and the University of Chicago, also to the Northwestern 
University, in Evanston, Illinois, and the University of Illinois, in 
Champaign, Illinois, under the condition that they shall be arranged 
and made accessible to the public. Each title costs the John Crerar 
Library 50 cents, including the electrotype. (See below.) The regular 
issue of special catalogues is planned and has been begun with a list of 
the library placed in the reading room (A List of Books in the Read- 
ing Room, January, 1900, 251 pages, Lex., octavo). In the reading 
room are about 3,000 volumes. The printing of this catalogue was 
made from electrotypes. From the type setting of the card is formed 
a thin cast, which costs 6 cents. These casts, numbering 23,354 in 1900, 
are preserved in regular order, and in their prescribed serial order,’ 
are used for printing. In this way both manuscript and corrections 
are spared. This catalogue must be the very first book to be pro- 
duced in this manner, a plan which was suggested half a century 
ago by C. C. Jewett, the librarian of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, who proposed that a central catalogue bureau should 
make such casts, from which every library could print their own cata- 


@See, for more exact information, the Second Annual Report of the John Crerar 
Library, 1896, p. 10 (1897), also the Third Report, 1897, p. 18 (1898). The library 
also has a fourth kind of card catalogue, the so-called ‘‘official catalog’”’ for the 
employees, which contains in one alphabet everything that concerns any work that 
is extant or taken into consideration, including notices of it, etc., a complicated, 
ingenious, and very useful device, a more detailed description of which I do not 
givehere. A ‘‘dictionary catalog,’’ that is to say, one in which everything is arranged 
alphabetically according to authors and subjects as in a dictionary, is not provided. 
Compare C. A. Cutter, Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue, 3d ed., Washington, 1891 
(U. 8S. Bureau of Education. Special Report on Public Libraries, Pt. 2.). 

’The Newberry Library has recently declined to receive them, perhaps because 
the arrangement and care of 6,000 cards annually occasioned too great an expense 
considering the slight use made of them by the public, or because their size did not 
fit their ‘‘indexer,’”’ to which I shall recur below. The six other libraries, however, 
upon inquiry, desired to continue to receive them. 

’ ¢C. W. Andrews. Printed Card Catalogues. Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Second International Library Conference. London, 1897 (1898), pp. 126-128. 
See also F. Milkau’s more detailed description in Centralkataloge und Titeldrucke, 
1898, p. 99. 
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logue. The printing is finely executed. Electrotyping is cheaper 
than printing.’ A page costs a little over a dollar, or with a large 
edition it is reduced to about 55 cents. The titles are arranged sys- 
tematically in 9 divisions and 67 subdivisions; within these, however, 
they are also systematically, not alphabetically, arranged. The alpha- 
betical index at the end, with 2,000 entries, contains, beside authors, 
also certain titles. The catalogue is sold in the library for a nomi- 
nal price of 20 cents; by mail, 30 cents. There are also printed six 
instructive reports, distinguished among similar publications for their 
clearness and completeness; a list of current periodicals, 1897, 20 
pages, linotyped; the by-laws of the library, 1898, 14 pages, and a few 
circulars. In 1900 the library received 2,017 periodicals, at an expend- 
iture for subscriptions of $4,261.27 (396 were presented).° In accord- 
ance with its programme it offers an unusually rich collection of 
scientific journals and publications of learned societies. The entry 
book for these is very practically arranged. 

The library is opened on week days from 9 a. m. till 10 p. m., and 
is closed on Sundays. The books in the reading room may be con- 
sulted without formality by anyone, but after use are to be left on 
the tables. The current periodicals may be consulted in the periodical 
department or obtained for use in the reading room, like the books, by 
putting in a card for them. These are returned, after use, to the 
desk. The arrangement, according to the Dewey system, is such a 
practical one that on the average only a minute and thirty-eight seconds 
are required to place any book in the hands of the person asking for 
it. Books are lent out only in extraordinary cases, and then for but a 
short time, and only such books as are seldom called for. In case of 
special researches certain persons personally known to the director are 
allowed to take the books directly from the stacks. For that purpose 
permanent passes are issued. In 1900, 42 persons had such passes, and 
32 used them 287 times. Besides, there were issued 730 single permis- 
sions to take ;books directly from the shelves. These books must be 
left lying upon the tables. Everything is recorded exactly, so that 
. not only is the number of books used known, but also to what particular 
divisions they belong. In 1900 over 95,000 volumes and periodicals 
were used. Very valuable and rare books may be consulted only in 
the presence of an attendant. The tracing of plans, etc., is allowed 
only on celluloid tablets, which can be obtained in the library. 

As is everywhere evident, it is the one endeavor of the administra- 
tion to make the library as useful as possible. A greater liberality than 
is here practiced can not be imagined, and it gives great satisfaction to 


@See Milkau, Centralkataloge und Titildrucke, 1898, p. 27. 

>Sixth: Report, 1900, p. 16, 1901. 

¢In 1899 there were 1,806, and of these 416 were general, 499 related to social 
sciences, 501 to natural sciences, and 480 to applied sciences. 
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know that, notwithstanding the absence of all such obstructions as are 
usually employed in Europe, the library since its foundation has lost 
only 14 volumes, and some of these, moreover, may yet be found, for 
an English library has recently reported the return of a volume that 
had been missing for forty-five years.* During the year 1900, 41,697 
persons used the library, more than 20 per cent of them women; that 
is to say, an average of i34 daily (maximum 282, minimum 35). The 
daily average of evening visitors from 5 to 10 o’clock was 30. Order 
cards to the number of 32,653 were issued. 

There are 28 employees, 10 of whom are women—5 librarians, 1 
treasurer (and secretary), 13 assistants, 4 attendants, 3 pages, and 2 
janitors. The hours of service in summer are from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; 
in winter till 5.30 p. m., with an hour for luncheon. From 5 to 10 in 
the evening another shift of employees comes on. 

While the chief librarian is the actual leader and soul of the whole, 
the institution is controlled by a board of 13 directors, who from their 
own number choose a president, 2 vice-presidents, and a secretary. 
The directors, excepting the president, are also formed into four com- 
mittees of 3 persons each, on finance, administration, buildings and 
grounds, and books. 

The resources of the John Crerar Library, on the interest of which 
it is supported, in 1900 were $3,400,000; the reserved building fund is 
$319,000; the reserve book fund, $131,000, and besides there is a secu- 
rity reserve fund of $16,200. The assets are, therefore, almost 
$4,000,000. When the building fund reaches the necessary sum the 
erection of a special building will be taken up. Quite recently the 
chances for this have been much improved, and there is now a prospect 
for obtaining a favorable building site.? The financial course has been 
very sound from the beginning. It was determined that the capital 
should never be touched, neither for the purchase of a site, for the 
structure itself, nor for anything else whatever, but that all expendi- 
tures should be made entirely from the interests of the funded, 
bequeathed capital. 

The expenditures in 1899 were for rent, light, etc., $13,331; salaries 
and wages, $25,006; printing, $2,303; books, $17,587; periodicals, 
$4,468; binding, lettering, repairs, $8,403; miscellaneous, $6,895, mak- 
ing a total of $77,994. As, however, the income from the interest 
reached $139,944, $61,950 could be applied to the building fund. The 
library is insured for $107,000. 

The organization of the ‘John Crerar Library is as ssintien as it 
is original. The library is, with the exception of those of the univer- 
sities, one of the few purely scientific libraries in the United States. 
With its great wealth and its wisely restricted policy it will doubtless 


@¥ourth Annual Report of the John Crerar Library, 1898, p. 17, 1899. 
+The construction of a new building will soon begin, 1903. 
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in time advance to a high rank and by the liberal principles of its 
administration become of great use. We may well be anxious to know 
how its librarian, Mr. C. W. Andrews, will solve the great problem of 
a new building after the many notable attempts in this line that have 
been made in the United States. 


14. NEWBERRY LIBRARY. 


This library, like the John Crerar Library, owes its existence to the 
generosity of a rich citizen of Chicago, Walter Loomis Newberry,* 
who died in 1868. Ina will made in 1866? he left half of his prop- 
erty after the death of the direct heirs for a “free public library” 
in the northern part of the city, and directed his two trustees to use a 
portion of the bequest for buildings, but to invest the remainder as 
they might think proper ‘‘for the growth, preservation, permanence, 
and general usefulness of such library.” After the direct heirs died 
in 1885, the property in question amounted to over $2,000,000,° and 
in 1887 there was $67,778 income available, so that steps could be 
taken toward its foundation. The two trustees took counsel with 
some other gentlemen, and it was decided to establish a reference 
library whose books should not be lent out—like the John Crerar 
Library, which has adopted that plan—as distinguished from a circu- 
lating library from which the books may be taken out. In the same 
year the erection of a temporary building on the site of the testator’s 
residence in the northern part of the city was taken in hand, some 
rooms were rented for immediate use, and there was appointed a 
librarian, W. F. Poole, who for fourteen years had occupied a similar 
position in the public library of Chicago and was one of the leading 
librarians of America (among other things he founded in 1853 the 
Index to Periodical Literature which is still continued), and two other 
employees. Forty thousand dollars was appropriated for books and 
pamphlets. In the spring of 1888 some 14,000 volumes were installed 
in the provisional building, and the library was opened to the public. 

At the beginning of 1890 a removal was made to another provisional 
building not far from the first one and near the site on which it was 
intended to build the final structure. This was a one-storied, fireproof 


@W. L. Newberry, born in 1804; his ancestors came from England to America in 
1630. He lived subsequent to 1833 as a banker in Chicago, possessed a fine library, 
belonged among others to the Chicago Board of Education, and was president of the 
Historical Society. From 1857, because of his health, he spent every winter in 
southern France. Not only is he renowned for his own magnificent benefaction 
which keeps his memory permanently green, but his example induced the founda- 
tion of the John Crerar Library in another part of the city (see p. 451). 

>See The Newberry Library, Chicago. Certificate of Incorporation and Incor- 
poration Act, p. 13 (27 pp.). 

¢ Already in 1894 it had increased to $6,000,000, and as a great portion of it is 
invested in houses and lots it is continually rising in value. 
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house, built for the purpose, 175 feet long by 65-feet wide, capable of 
holding 200,000 volumes. The transfer of over 90,000 books, pam- 
phiets, etc., was completed in a week. The building contained an 
auditorium in which up to the year 1892 42 lectures had been given 
to audiences varying from 220 to 550 persons, under the auspices of 
an association that had been formed with the name the Newberry 
Library Center for University Extension. In the same year the 
library, then managed by a single surviving trustee, was incorporated 
by the State under the name of the Newberry Library, and the 
trustee mentioned nominated a board of 13 trustees that had the power 
to elect its own president. Eleven of these first trustees or directors 
still retain their office. They are al] men of wealth and prominence in 
the city, all are at the head of great affairs, some of them of interna- 
tional reputation. At the end of 1893 the new library building was 
ready, the transfer of over 150,000 books, pamphlets, etc., being com- 
pleted in ten days. 

The general plan for the building was already settled upon in 1888, 
as follows: It was to provide sufficient room to meet the demands of 
at least twenty-five years and to be so constructed that additions to the 
original plan could be built from time to time; it must avoid ‘* the con- 
fessed errors of the conventional style, it must have the equipment of 
what is in the highest sense an educational institution—an audience 
room, reading rooms, study rooms, and every arrangement that would 
make the resources of the library available to those seeking its treas- 
ures. It must have also the conveniences for administration, for 
study, and for the storage of books, which the concurrent experience 
of modern times demands.” This fine problem, conceived according 
to the ideas of W. F. Poole, was in 1888 confided to the architect, 
Henry Ives Cobb. In 1889 the site was selected, about one and a half 
acres, in a small park, midway between Lake and Lincoln parks, not 
far from the shore of the lake, in a region comparatively free from 
smoke and near a great artery of travel with an electric railway. The 
building, begun in 1890, required an expenditure of over $500,000, 
which was defrayed from the accumulated interest and a part of the 
capital. The great structure is three-storied,* built of pink Milford, 
Connecticut, granite and presents an imposing as well as a tasteful 
appearance, especially in summer, under the high old trees of Walton 
Place. The present structure, however, is only a third of the contem- 
plated one, which is to form a great quadrangle with a court in the 
center. Internal convenience to a certain extent has been sacrificed 
to architectural beauty. The basement is 10 feet high, the first floor 
20 feet, the second and third floors 26 feet each, and the fourth floor 


4In America it is called five-storied, as the basement and ground floor are each 
counted as a story, but often, also, as in this case, the ground floor is counted as the 
first story and the basement not included in the enumeration of stories. 
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15 feet. These heights so greatly exceed the heights of the book 
stacks, which are 7 feet 6 inches high, and which can be used without 
ladders, that a large free space remains above them, and the books are 
also lighted laterally from above. This has been done to give them 
‘light and breathing space,” but I am not aware that books suffer 
even in closed cases, and it contradicts the principles of modern library 
arrangement, according to which the books should be compressed into 
as narrow a space as possible, which, owing to the rapid increase of 
books in our prolific times, is the only possible method of preventing 
a too wide extension of the building. For this reason stacks are piled 
directly on stacks with hardly any free space between. Sufficient air 


Fig, 47.—Newberry Library. Principal entrance. 


for ‘‘ breathing” is afforded by good ventilation, and the electric light 
to-day affords means of temporary illumination of the darkest corners, 
while the daylight, bleaching everything that it falls upon, can not be 
considered in any case as the most desirable. The book stacks are 10 
inches deep. 

In March, 1901, there were in the library 229,364 books, pamphlets 
(71,859), maps, manuscripts, etchings, and autographs (of which 56 
per cent were in languages other than English), an average for the 
fourteen years of 16,000 numbers a year, so that at the end of 1901 
there will be almost one-quarter of a million. The present building 
has room for 900,000; with the prospective later building there would 
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be room for 3,000,000, which, at the present rate of increase, would 
suffice for two hundred years, but with the modern arrangement of the 
book stacks, like those in the Congressional Library at Washington, 
for example, the building would certainly hold double that number, if 
not many more. The Newberry Library has therefore a chance for 
unchecked development in this direction. 


Fic. 48.—Newberry Library. Plan of basement. 
1, duplicates (56 by 68 feet); 3, engine room (50 by 66 feet); 7, hall; 8, vault; 9, cloak room; 10, men’s 
closet; 13, anteroom (36 by 66 feet); 14, storeroom (56 by 68 feet); 17 and 18, closets; 19, shaft. 


The floor plans shown in figs. 48-52 give, with the legends, an idea 
of the arrangement of the rooms. Perhaps it would have been more 
judicious to have avoided the running of a corridor along the inner 
wall of the building, as it cuts off the light to the book rooms from 
this side and, besides, makes the access more difficult, but the halls, 
with their absolutely plain light decoration in greenish walls and white 
ceilings, and the antehalls, decorated with paintings and’ busts, make 
an excellent, charming, and pleasing impression, and they should 
undoubtedly be considered as very successful. The first story has a 
marble floor while the others are floored with reddish brown, unglazed, 


Fia. 49.—Newberry Library. Plan of first floor. 
20 and 21, medicine; 22, corridor; 24, museum (33 by 52 feet); 25, hall; 29, vestibule; 30, check room 
(28 by 38 feet); 31, office (23 by 33 feet); 32, vault; 34, board room (33 by 50 feet); 36 and 37, closets; 
38, chief librarian; 39, catalogue division. 


encaustic tiles, which are made in Ohio and are half an inch thick; 
running carpets laid loose upon these present a somewhat unfinished 
appearance. The hard inelastic floors are very fatiguing for walking 
and standing, as is always the case in museums with uncovered stone 
floors. They should be covered with linoleum or corcacin. Rooms 
closed off for the employees are not provided. They sit in the large 
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halls where they are not allowed to work unmolested. The machines 
and ventilators are set up in the basement, whereby injurious tremors 
and disturbing noises are occasioned in the building. The electric 
light is furnished by the Edison Company. The ventilation was at 
first so arranged that no air could enter through the windows, which 
were tightly screwed down, it being forced into the building already 
washed and purified. However. one ‘‘couldn’t breathe there,” so it is 


‘Fie. 50.—Newberry Library. Plan of second floor. 


42, history (56 by 68 feet); 43, corridor; 44, philosophy (50 by 66 feet); 48, large reading room (59 by 68 
feet); 49, bound periodicals (26 by 50 feet); 50, annex to art and literature (30 by 33 feet); 51, art and 
literature (56 by 68 feet); 52, women’s closet; 55, shaft. 


now ventilated by opening the windows, which have been altered for 
the purpose. The apparatus is either not rightly set up or not 
properly run, for similar ones are working satisfactorily in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington and elsewhere. I shall speak more 
fully of this important subject when I treat of the public library (see 
p. 473). While the books could, with the ventilation that was designed, 
be kept free from dust or nearly so, now they are soiled without hin- 
drance or require a greater expenditure for cleaning, and although the 


Fig. 51.—Newberry Library. Plan of third flroor. 


56, ‘‘ Friday Club” (56 by 68 feet); 57, geneaology, music (50 by 62 feet); 58, corridor; 62, anteroom; 68 
and 65, lecture rooms; 66, empty (33 by 50 feet); 67, men’s closet; 68, lunch room; 71, natural sci- 
ences (56 by 68 feet); 72, shaft. 


situation of the Newberry Library is not so unfavorable for soot and 
dust as that of the Crerar and public libraries, these bad conditions 
are notably present. 

The building itself was constructed thecunbent | in a fireproof man- 
ner, with nothing combustible except the window frames and doors. 
Clumsy. wooden book stacks have, however, been installed, although 
alniost 8vety where these have in recent times given place to iron ones, 
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which are more elegant and in every respect to be preferred, as I 
have mentioned on previous pages and shall mention again. Wooden 
cases were chosen ‘‘ because iron rusts in the damp climate of Chicago, 
because it is cold to the hand and is ugly.” That iron easily rusts in 
Chicago is shown by the fact that in midsummer a pair of steel scissors, 
if not cleaned daily, soon becomes covered with a coating of rust, 
exactly as in the moist heat of the Tropics, but if the iron is suitably 
covered with a coat of varnish it does not rust, as is clearly shown by 
the examples of iron work in John Crerar Library and the public 
library in Chicago. The other objections made to the use of iron are, 
if possible, still less tenable. The other furniture is also made of wood, 
and not of iron, as in the building of the historical society. 

A very remarkable peculiarity of the installation of the Newberry 
Library, is that each principal science is assigned a room by itself, with 
facilities for reading, so that any one who wishes to read on a subject 
can go at once to the division relating to it, get his book very quickly 
and proceed to work. This is certainly, in many cases, a great advan- 


Fig. 52—Newberry Library. Plan of fourth floor. 


78, duplicates of the general library (56 by 72 feet); 74, corridor; 75, empty (50 by 62 feet); 76, empty 
(59 by 68 feet); 77, empty (72 by 62 feet); 78, bindery (56 by 72 feet); 82, women’s closet; 85, shaft. 


tage, but often the division in which the book is to be sought is not 
known, and related subjects may sometimes be so distributed in vari- 
ous divisions that complications can not be avoided. For earnest 
students, well acquainted with the library, the arrangement is certainly 
of the very greatest use. Under this arrangement, besides the prin- 
cipal reading room with 100 places, in the second story, there are two 
reading rooms (medicine), with 32 places, each in the first story, 3 in 
second story (philosophy, history, art, and literature), with a total of 
104 places, and two in the third story (genealogy and music, natural 
sciences), each with 40 places, making a grand total of 316 places. 

As already briefly mentioned, under the John Crerar Library, the 
Newberry Library principally confines itself to certain classes of sub- 
jects, and therefore sold to the former institution, in 1896, a part of 
its scientific stock, namely, 6,331 volumes and 1,483 pamphlets, for 
$16,000. The Newberry Library has the following 6 divisions: Medi- 
cine, bibliography, history, philosophy, art and literature, science, and it 
is strongest on the subjects of medicine, bibliography, American local 
history, genealogy, music, and in periodicals and papers of societies. 
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On the first floor is the division of medicine (20, 21), with a special 
room named after Dr. N. Senn, professor of surgery in Rush Medical 
College in Chicago, who, three days after the library moved into its new 
building, promised a great part of his medical books, on the ground 
that it was a fireproof structure, and who also did much afterwards for ) 
the Newberry Library. He has also bought and presented the library ‘= 
of E. du Bois-Reymond, comprising 10,200 volumes and pamphlets, ¢ a 
and that of Surg. W. B. Baum, of Géttingen. The Senn collection | 
by itself embraces 23,400 numbers. The division of medicine com- 
prised in May, 1901, 33,972 books and 27,583 pamphlets, among which 
were 459 periodicals. It will therefore compare with the largest ieee. 
medical libraries in New York and Philadelphia. The medical library = 
of the United States Army Medical Museum in Washington has a 
852,000 books and pamphlets and contains 1,500 medical journals. 
The nucleus of the medical portion of the Newberry Library was 
formed by a stock of 17,000 volumes and pamphlets, which had been 
deposited by 4 medical societies of Chicago in the public library, and | 
were transferred from thence in 1890. There is besides this, in the 
first story, bibliography (39), which is represented best; office rooms 
(31, 34, 38), and a museum (24). This museum held in May, 1901, 153 


manuscripts,’ 315 incunabula, 212 volumes, specimens of artistic book 
bindings, 53 various other book bindings, 96 illustrated manuscripts 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, 113 Aldines, 97 Elzevirs, 
27 Estiennes, Giuntas, etc., 150 Americana in first and rare editions, 
autograph copies and éditions de luxe,’ and 213 various volumes for 
showing methods of illustration and of modern typography—all pro- 
vided with descriptive labels. The collection of fine bindings extends 
from Maioli (1549) and the Groliers (1550-1565) to the Frenchmen’ 
Bouzonnet-Trautz and the Englishman Bedford, and others (nineteenth 
century). From the sixteenth century there are 25 examples, from the 


«1 found in this, papers from my own pen, which I had sent to him, my former 
teacher, out of respect. 

>The oldest is a Greek manuscript of the evangelists, from the twelfth century, 
that E. J. Goodspeed has described in the American Journal of Theology, 1899. 

¢ American history has been especially kept in view in the Newberry Library from 
the beginning, and in 1895 it came into the possession of a collection of 5,000 volumes 
relating to the earliest times, which had been collected by one of the trustees, E. E. 
Ayer. At present a thorough descriptive catalogue is being prepared of the entire 
7,000 works of rare Americana, which contain a great deal on the North American 
Indians, and also rare, early maps of the American Continent. On this catalogue 
there are working, at the expense of Mr. Ayer, about 10 specialists of rank in the 
United States, the library itself, however, assuming the conduct of the matter and 
the bibliographical arrangement of the entire material. It has also drawn up a com- 
prehensive scheme for the coworkers, by which they proceed accprding to common. 
points of view. This very comprehensive critical catalogue promises to be a work 
of eminent bibliographic significance. It is fortunate in obtaining the special support 
of the gentlemen mentioned. 
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seventeenth 14, from the eighteenth 22, and from the nineteenth 109 
English, 187 French, and 40 various. All are chronologically arranged, 
so that they can be studied according to periods, countries, and individ- 
uals. The walls of the museum are, like the antehalls, decorated with 
pictures and busts. As early as 1888, the American painter, G. P. A. 
Healy, living in Paris, presented a collection of nearly 50 oil portraits, 
painted by himself since 1841, among which are portraits of Lincoln, 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, the founder Newberry, and the painter 
himself; of busts there are, in the same place, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Newberry, and Henry Clay. In the antehalls there are busts of 
Blaine, Thiers, Guizot, Lesseps, Liszt, Stanley, and others, as well as 
reliefs of Demosthenes, Shakespeare, Wagner, Hiindel, and Men- 
delssohn, and also three high reliefs by J. Gelert, each 13 feet long 
by 5 feet wide, representing La Salle’s expedition through Illinois, 
1680, Fort Dearborn in 1812, and a scriptorium—Benedictine monks 
working on manuscripts, 1456. All these constitute the beginning of 
an art collection whose special advancement will be deferred to a 
future time. 

In the second story is a large reading room (48) with 100 seats, 
where there are immediately accessible to the public 340 volumes of 
general reference works, encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc.; 801 volumes 
of current periodicals and papers of societies, 94 Rudolph indexer 
books, with shelf catalogues for philosophy, sociology, and religion, 
which subjects are to be found in the neighboring hall, No. 44; 133 
Rudolph indexer books, with author catalogues for general works, and 
finally, a map case, with 10 maps on rollers. Nearby (49) are periodi- 
cals. In 1900 there were 1,260 periodicals taken, among which, as 
already mentioned, were 459 on medical subjects, the others being 
distributed, by nationalities, as follows: 569 American, 246 German,* 
215 English, 126 French, 37 Italian, 12 Belgian, 11 Swedish, 8 Cana- 
dian, 7 Swiss, 6 Dutch, 5 Spanish, 3 each of Norwegian, Danish, Rus- 
sian, Japanese, 2 each of Chinese and Bohemian, and 1 each of Mexican 
and North American Indian. Further, history (42), with subsection 
of history, biography and genealogy, geography and travels, antiqui- 
ties, and manners and customs; also philosophy (44), with the subsections 
philosophy and religion, sociology,’ and instruction. I will mentiona 
collection of 88 rare old Bibles from 1476 on, as well as an example 
of the 16mo. ‘‘ Caxton” Bible of 1,052 pages, which on June 30, 1877, 
was printed within twelve hours at Oxford, in an edition of only 100 
copies, as well as finely pound in London. There is also a large and 


@4Not only i is German well represented i in the periodicals, it also plays a prominent 
part in the books, both in the Newberry and the John Crerar libraries. 

>Sociology is in fact also represented in the John Crerar Library, but in this 
case, as well as in some others, an exception has been made. 
¢See Report of the Newberry Library, January 5, 1880, pp. 7 and 8. - 
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rare collection of American and English hymn books. Finally, art 
and humanistic sciences (50, 51), with subsections of art, literature, 
and Janguages.* I will mention 324 lexicons in ‘almost all languages.” 

In the third story is the department of science (71), with subsections 
of natural science, Congressional documents, bound newspaper files, 
and special collections. The union of such a mixture under a depart- x 
ment of science is not exactly happy. I will mention as specialties 
1,200 volumes on China, 1,882 numbers on fishes, fish culture and | ve 
angling, Egyptian and sporting collections. There is also found in 
the third story genealogy, and the musical library (57), with scores of 
the great composers, works on the history and theory of music, as 
well as on instruments, together with critical papers, journals, biog- 
raphies; also lexicons and cyclopedias in ‘‘all” languages, and finally, 
works on the early Greek music and the early Italian writers. The 
principal item of interest is the musical collection of Count Pio Resse 
in Florence, which was bought in 1888. Recently the well-known 
American musician, Theodore Thomas, gave to this institution his 
great musical library. Finally, there are in the third story three lec- 
ture rooms (63-65) that hold 100 persons each, and a hall (56) which is 
temporarily assigned to the Friday Club, the most exclusive literary 
and social woman’s club in Chicago. 

In the fourth story is the well-appointed bookbindery (78)—every- 
thing is bound in the building. The rest of the rooms, except one for 
duplicates (73), are vacant. 

On either side of the principal stairway there is a passenger eleva- 
tor from the basement to the fourth story, besides a book elevator at 
another place, as shown in the plans, figs. 48-52. 

The installation and marking of the books is done according to Cut- 
ter’s seventh system? with some modifications. Every section has the 
Cutter letters and numbers and to this is added an author’s number 
according to a special list of the Newberry Library. The books stand 
in the order of their numbers, as in the Dewey decimal system. 

The method of cataloguing of this library is quite peculiar and 
extremely ingenious, and is according to the system invented by the 
assistant librarian, A. J. Rudolph, a Hungarian, who from 1879 to 

' 1894 was assistant librarian in the San Francisco Free Public Library. 
Fig. 53 shows the Rudolph continuous indexer with its glass cover and 


@In June, 1901, the Newberry Library purchased the well-known Library of Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who died in 1891. It contained 15,000 volumes on 
European languages. Negotiations for this lasted two years. It is a most important 
acquisition. 

>C. A. Cutter, Expansive Classification, Boston, 1890, et seq. and the Expansive 
Classification. Transactions and Proceedings of the Second International Library 
Conference, London, 1897 (1898), pp. 84-88. ‘Expansive Classification”’ signifies a 
scheme of seven tables of classification of progressive fullness, designed to meet the 
needs of a library at its successive stages of growth, therefore ‘‘expansive.”’ 
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door opened. The titles of the books are placed upon strips of card- 
board 4 inches long and 1 to 6 inches or more in width, as may be 
necessary; these are shoved into a thin tin plate or frame grooved at 
the sides, 15 inches long and 44 inches wide, so that each such plate 
may contain 30 to 50 titles. In order to lighten the plates they are 
perforated with 18 holes of one-eighth inch diameter in two rows. 
The plates are hung with their long edges together like an endless chain, 
which runs over two drums and can be turned either to the right or 
to the left. As the strips of cardboard are easily moved new titles 
may be put in as needed. A case holds 1,000 frames with 30,000 to 
50,000 titles which can be passed in review, either quickly or slowly 
at will. A Rudolph continuous indexer, with 500 frames for 15,000 to 
25,000 titles, costs $150 and can be 
furnished by Thomas Kane & Co., 137 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. A quite 
similar arrangement is the Rudolph 
indexer book, fig. 54. This is 12} 
inches long and 8 inches wide and con- 
tains 10 stiff leaves for from 600 to 800 
titles. It costs at the house just men- 
tioned $5.75, and is also prepared in 
other lengths and thicknesses. Leaves 
may be shoved in and out at will, or 
a volume that has become too thick 
may be divided into two. These two 
methods are extensively used in the 
Newberry Library—1,075 Rudolph in- 
dexer books, 463 being for the genea- 
logical catalogue, and 612 for the shelf 
and principal catalogue. 

A further specialty of this library 
the ‘Rudolph pamphlet binder,” 
bound on the same principle as the Rudolph indexer book shown in fig. 
54, a practical and very tasteful although somewhat expensive way of 
binding a series of pamphlets together. A cheaper and good way of 
binding single pamphlets is afforded by the *‘ Newberry binder,” a 
simple cover of enameled cardboard with a linen back, rather neatly 
made up. 

The cards for the indexer are manifolded upon the typewriter, but 
if many are required, they are now multiplied by means of Réntgen 
rays, according to a method invented by Mr. Rudolph but not yet 
published.* The titles are written, one after the other, upon sheets 


@Mr. Rudolph in this way manifolds both print and illustrations by means of the 
Réntgen rays. He also uses a device, as simple as it is effective, for splitting apart 
leaves that are printed or illustrated on both sides, in case it is desired to use both 
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by the typewriter, pasted upon cardboard, and then cut apart to slip 
into the indexer. 

All that can be done by the bookbinder, like the mounting of cards, 
the preparation of the Rudolph indexer books and the covers for the 
pamphlets, the pasting and cutting of strips for the indexer, repairs, 
ete., is done in the bindery of the library. All books are stitched 
with from four to seven threads which are often of silk, the backs are 
covered with binder’s gauze and provided with linen guards stitched 
on. All plates are attached to muslin guards, much-used volumes 
have parchment corners, and all are gilded on the upper edge. All 
parts of yet incomplete volumes of journals, and works issued in parts, 
are temporarily bound in Rudolph binders. The cover of one of these 
binders costs the library 30 cents, and the appliances for holding each 
pamphlet, 10 cents, so the cost of a volume of five pamphlets would be 
80 cents, certainly a relatively heavy expense, but such a volume is 
extremely solid and very elegant. If a pamphlet is to be bound by 
itself, the simple Newberry binder is used, which costs the library 
44 cents. The production of the Rudolph indexer books costs the 
library, for the size 124 by 10 inches, with 10 stiff leaves, or 19 by 10 
inches with 15 flexible leaves, $2.20 each. 


sides of the same leaf. A further very remarkable manifolding process in blue- 
print is used by Mr. Rudolph for the formation of catalogues. For instance, the 
Newberry Library in 1899 prepared 10 copies of a folio volume of 500 pages, which 
bears the title: ‘‘British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. Accessions, Janu- 
uary, 1880, to March, 1899. Academies, with an Index.’’ It is an alphabetically 
arranged register, comprising some 5,000 titles (with an index of about 3,000 entries) 
of accessions concerning ‘‘Academies’’ acquired by the British Museum from 1880 
to 1899; these titles were contained in 446 single publications of the British Museum, 
so that it was difficult to find anything in them. They were cut apart, arranged in 
alphabetical order, and manifolded by blueprinting, which is very quickly done and 
very cheap. A page of 25 titles costs 4 cents exclusive of labor, a volume of 500 
pages therefore costs $20 a copy. It was contemplated to combine in 40 such vol- 
umes, alphabetically arranged, the 900,000 titles of new accessions to the British 
Museum from 1880 to 1899, but this was stopped after the first volume, because the 
British Museum had, in the meantime, the prospect of a more speedy publication of 
its supplementary catalogue of printed books. The method employed by the New- 
berry Library is, however, so remarkable and promising that I did not wish to leave 
it unmentioned. Mr. Rudolph had the great kindness to present me with a copy of the 
10 that had been produced, as well as to provide me with examples of the various 
stages of the work, which I will be glad to show to any who are interested. On the 
method itself he has published an article in the Library Journal, XXIV, 1899, pp. 
102-105, ‘‘The Blueprint Process for Printing Catalogues.”’ I will further say that the 
leaves of the catalogue I have mentioned have blueprinting on both sides, but which 
is only apparently effected by pasting together, back to back, two very thin leaves 
printed only onone side. Blueprinting can only bedone on onesids, and the originals, 
too, must not bear print upon the back. Since this is the case with 200 of the first 
leaves of the British Museum Catalogue just referred to, which later has been pub- 
lished, printed on only one side, it has been necessary, before their reproduction by 
blueprint, to split them apart, which for this purpose has also been accomplished. 
Mr. Rudolph’s ingenuity has been successful in overcoming all difficulties. 
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The following catalogues are kept: 
1. Two copies of an author's catalogue (exclusive of medicine), one 
of which is upon cards for use of employees, and the other in 133 Ru- 
dolph indexer books for the public in the large reading room (48) of 
the second story. 

2. A general dictionary catalogue (exclusive of medicine) in Rudolph 
continuous indexers and in Rudolph indexer books for the public 
in the large reading room. In this, therefore, are found authors, 
titles, subjects, and references arranged ina single alphabetical series. 
This catalogue contains 450,000 to 500,000 entries and when complete 
will fill 10 Rudolph continuous indexers and 500 Rudolph indexer 
books. For practical well-considered reasons, which I have no space 
to enter into here, all of the strips which have 10 or more typewritten 
lines are arranged in the books, and all shorter ones in the indexer. 


Fie, 54.—Newberry Library, Catalogue in book form (Rudolph index book). 


8. Two copies of a shelf catalogue, according to the Cutter system— 
that is, a subject catalogue of all independent works, with exception 
of those relating to medicine, in 392 Rudolph indexer books—one copy 
for the employees, and one distributed through the various divisions 
of the library for the public. 

4. Catalogue of the division of medicine.—(a) A dictionary cata- 
logue on 17,800 cards—authors, titles, subjects, and references in 
one alphabet; (5) A dictionary catalogue of the Senn Library, on 8,200 
cards; (c) An author’s catalogue of al] pamphlets, on 13,000 cards; (d) 
An author’s catalogue of all pamphlets of the Senn Library, on 14,000 
cards; (e) A shelf catalogue of all medical books, on 7,000 cards; (7) 
A catalogue of periodicals, on 2,000 cards. There are therefore 62,000 
cards of the division of medicine for the use of the public. 

5. A subject card-catalogue of the museum collection with all possible 
details of data, made in 5 copies, each having over 3,000 cards, placed 
in various parts of the library where it can be of use to the public. 
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6. A genealogical index of American families, with over 500,000 
entries, which contain far more than a million references, in 463 
Rudolph indexer books. This very comprehensive catalogue owes its 
origin to the circumstance that everywhere in the United States peo- 
ple are very much given to genealogical researches, everyone seeming 
eager to show that his ancestors belong to the early colonists, whose 
footsteps leading from the ancestral home are traced out with the 
greatest zeal; therefore all sorts of family and local histories have 
been purchased which could be procured in America, and the index in 
question is almost an index for the existing American, and for many 
English, family records. It includes over 200,000 families with their 
branches from the year 1565 on to the present time. The catalogue 
was begun in 1897. Four persons work on it uninterruptedly, and it 
is to be printed. There are, to be sure, printed indices of the kind, 
such as those of Whitmore and Durrie (1895), but the former contains 
only 12 notices under Smith, the latter only 196, while the Newberry 
index contains 976. A more detailed description of this undertaking 
is found in the Library Journal, XXIV, 1899, pages 53 to 55. 

The library is open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


Number of readers and number of books and periodicals used in the Newberry Library, 
1895 to 1900. 


Number Books Period- 
Year. of Men. | Women. used. icals 
readers. used. 
96,982 | 71,759 25,173 | 336,676 | 61, 810 
104, 353 76, 670 27,683 | 271,394 58,987 
105, 929 93, 035 12,894 | 201,749 71, 198 
82,800 | 55,684} 27,116 | 130,620| 83,360 
76, 368 49, 651 26,717 | 124,181 |........ 


These show relatively large variations, together with a general 
decreasing number of readers and a corresponding decrease in use, 
but the figures are nearly constant in the last three years. Compared 
with the John Crerar Library the relatively large attendance of women 
is striking, a difference which may be owing to the departments kept 
up by the Newberry Library—art, literature, music—for ‘‘ popular” 
books are hardly kept. During my visit I saw a couple of quite young 
girls, still children, working there, and when I asked what they were 
doing, was told they were probably reading up for a school task that 
had been set them for home work. I mention this because it is so 

' entirely contrary to our German practice, for if such tendencies should 
occur at all we would, though mistakenly, certainly curb them. 

No lunches may be eaten in the library rooms, but at a definite time 

a room (68) is open for this purpose. 
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In the three lecture halls of the third story lectures are given by 
professors of the University of Chicago (see also, p. 460). 

The number of employees is 53, as follows: 1 librarian, 1 assistant 
librarian, 21 assistants and cataloguers, 7 pages, 3 clerks, 9 book- 
binders, 6 attendants, 1 engineer, 2 checkers, 2 watchmen. As far as 
one can judge from the annual reports, which are brief and indefinite, 
the library had spent up to the close of 1899, $391,843 for books, peri- 
odicals, and fittings; about $340,000 for purposes of administration— 
that is, for fourteen years about an annual average of $28,000 for 
books, etc., and $24,000 for administration, there being an annual 
average increase of about 17,000 numbers, about one-third of which, 
however, were gifts; these in 1900 were 3,675 numbers. In 1900 the 
income from the Newberry bequest—and no other income is availa- 
ble *—amounted approximately to $108,000, of which about $31,000 
was’ used for salaries, about $10,000 for books, about $1,200 for 
heating and lighting, about $4,800 for bookbinding, including that of 
the catalogues, about $35,000 for repairs, etc., to the houses owned 
by the library, for insurance, postage, freight, printing, etc. The 
remainder of over $25,000 is probably held in reserve, as there is no 
information concerning it. 

The first librarian, Doctor Poole, died in 1894, and in his place was 
appointed J. V. Cheney, who since 1887 had been head librarian of the 
San Francisco Public Library, from which he brought to Chicago 
A. J. Rudolph, his right-hand man, and here introduced with him the 
Rudolph methods of cataloguing.’ 

The library has thus far published nothing except short annual 
reports. 

Only quite exceptionally are books allowed to be taken from the 
building. They are then sent to a library that is nearer to the scholars 
who may require them, such as the University of Chicago, the Field 
Columbian Museum, the Northwestern University at Evanston, etc. 
The question as to whether a reference or a circulating library is the 
most useful form is well worthy of investigation; there must certainly 


@The city levies no taxes on the library itself, though it does on the buildings, 
from which the institution derives a great portion of its income, and this tax amounts 
to over $25,000 annually. This seems astonishing when the public utility of the 
Newberry Library is taken into account, but, as with us, in the matter of taxes all 
generous feelings are abandoned. For example, the Royal Dresden museums, which 
are exclusively kept up by the State, must pay taxes on articles imported from for- 
eign countries, only objects for the collections themselves being free; neither do they 
enjoy free postage, as is the case with all university institutes and many similar 
museums in other German States. 

>’Cheney and Rudolph published in San Francisco, among other things, a very fine 
and original catalogue: San Francisco Free Public Library. Classified English Prose 
Fiction, including Translation and Juvenile Works, with Notes and Index to Subject- 
references. No. 6, 1891. viii+-306 pp. Lex. 8vo. Mr. Rudolph conceived in San 
Francisco his original indexer, and it was first put in operation there. 
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be many local conditions which bear upon the matter. In our small 
German university cities, for example, where learned men use the 
books for exhaustive study, and the same books are rarely wanted by 
different persons at the same time, and where besides there is hardly 
any outside public that uses the library, a reference library is certainly 
not to be preferred to the lending library system now in use. But in 
cities where a great, general public has need for books, it appears to 
me that the lending principle adopted by us is less called for, but cer- 
tainly in this case such means ought to be adopted as obtained in the 
American reference libraries. The libraries must be opened to every 
one from morning until evening without onerous conditions, and 
sufficient opportunity must be afforded for undisturbed reading. The 
catalogue must be, as there, made practical and accessible, the books 


- must be placed according to an easily intelligible system, access must 


be had to the bookshelves; aboveall there must be employees who are 
exclusively at the service of the public and make it their principal 
business to attend to readers—arrangements, in short, which, with some 
exceptions, we are not at all acquainted with in Germany and do not 
even anticipate. 

The Newberry and the John Crerar libraries are a noble pair, twin 
children of civic patriotism. In spite of their being a mile and a 
quarter distant from each other they may be considered as a unit, since 
their field of work is more or less limited with regard to each other. 
Chicago has in them, a beautiful, excellently arranged, most freely 
accessible, scientific, public reference library, in two separate build- 
ings, already comprising 325,000 numbers,* and the total collection of 
the two libraries will, within twenty-five years, at the present rate of 
increase of 27,000 numbers a year, amount to 1,000,000. The Berlin 
library hasa round million, the Paris library 3,000,000, and the London 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 numbers. Chicago, however, loves to make 
unexpected leaps in its development, and who knows how quickly 
fortune may confound such a calculation. The noble contest between 
the Newberry Library and the John Crerar Library will certainly 
produce the most elaborate results. 


15. CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The idea of a public library, conceived by Benjamin Franklin in 
1732, has received a most magnificent development in the United 
States, while in Germany the slight beginnings that have been made 
are hardly worth mentioning. ‘‘America has taken the lead in develop- 
ing the usefulness of public libraries,” said Thomas Greenwood in 1894, 
on page 524 of the fourth edition of his monograph entitled Public 


@The Public Library of Chicago, which is quite near the John Crerar Library, has 
322,000 numbers; the three libraries together, therefore, have nearly 650,000. 
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Libraries: A History of the Movement and a Manual for the Organiza- 
tion and Management of Rate-supported Libraries (598 pp., London). 
But since then the rise of the public libraries in the United States has 
been even more extraordinary, and as a crowning achievement of the 
entire movement the public libraries of Boston and Chicago bear wit- 
ness, and this will soon be further exemplified in New York, as men- 
tioned in Part I of this paper. 

In 1899 there were in the United States 7,184 public libraries, with 
35,000,000 books.* Each village, as one may say, possesses one,’ and 
their influence upon general culture is perhaps as great as that of the 
schools. These public libraries are maintained, some of them by the 
community, some by private persons, and some by both. Andrew 
Carnegie alone has, since 1886, founded 66 libraries, costing $8,500,000, 
and quite recently he has founded 65 more in New York City, at a cost 
of $5,200,000.° The Boston Public Library, with 15 branch reading 
rooms and 14 delivery stations, costs the city yearly $288,641, or over 
50 cents each for a population of 561,000. The Chicago Public Library, 
with 6 branch reading rooms and 65 delivery stations, besides stations 
in the public schools, costs the city $263,397—that is 154 cents annu- 
ally each for a population of 1,700,000. Massachusetts has most com- 
pletely developed the public-library system, and it is a mark of honor 
on the escutcheon of the State. However, the Chicago Public Library 
stands foremost in the world in lending each year, without charge, 


aN. M. Butler, Education in-the United States, 1900, p. 30. According to E. I. 
Antrim, The latest Stage of Library Development, in the Forum, XXXI, p. 337, 
1901, there are now 8,000 libraries, with 50,000,000 books; according to the United 
States Bureau of Education, No. 232 (Public, Society, and School Libraries), 1897, pp. 
340 and 367, there were, in 1896, 4,026 public, society, and school libraries of 1,000 vol- 
umes and over, with 33,000,000 books and 5,500,000 pamphlets, of which there were 
2 having over 500,000, 4 having over 300,000, 28 having over 100,000, 69 having over 
50,000, 155 having over 25,000, 411 with over 10,000, 630 with over 5,000, 2,727 with 
over 1,000, and 3,167 with over 300. The number of German books in American 
libraries has been discussed recently by L. Triang in an interesting article in the 
Berliner Tageblatt of May 7, 1901 (Parlament’s edition). 

> Recently traveling libraries have been established for farmers living in isolated 
situations (see p. 400 of this paper). These go from village to village (see Antrim, 
Forum, XXXII, p. 338). In the New York parks books are lent free. 

¢ Besides this he has founded 18 in Great Britain, at a cost of $720,000 (University 
of the State of New York, Home Education Bulletin, No. 31, May, 1900, p. 69). 
Further, he gave $1,660,000 for ofher scientific endowments (Report Commissioner 
of Education, 1898-99, 1900, Pt.1, p. 1054, and Science, November 23, 1900, p. 816). 
He writes, incidentally, concerning his gift—one can not call it a princely gift, for 
princes have not sufficient money to do it—to the director of the Public Library in 
New York, Dr. J. S. Billings: ‘‘I should esteem it a rare privilege to be permitted 
to furnish the money as needed for the buildings, say, $5,200,000” (Bulletin, New 
York Public Library, V, 1901, p. 85). (Up to 1903 Mr. Carnegie had founded over 
1,000 libraries and given away nearly $100,000,000. See the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une, May 17, 1903, p. 37. 

4@Compare the account of the Buffalo Public Library, p. 408. 
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CHICAGO PuBLic LIBRARY. 
A portion of the stairway. 
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1,800,000 books, and at the same time allowing to be used in the build- 
ing itself more than 2,000,000 books, newspapers, and journals. 

As the great fire in October, 1871, practically destroyed all libraries, 
both public and private, Chicago suffered from a real book famine, 
and the English writer, Thomas Hughes, addressed an appeal to the 
writers and publishers among his countrymen to provide the city 


Fie. 55.—Chicago Public Library. Plan of first floor. 


with books, and there quickly came in this way, from Great Britain 
and the rest of Europe, and from America, a total of 7,000 volumes, the 
nucleus of the public library which was founded in January, 1872. In 
January, 1873, a reading room was opened temporarily in the city hall, 


and in March, 1874, the library, with over 17,000 volumes, was estab- . 


lished not far from its present location. From 1875 on it was again 


Fie, 56.—Chicago Public Library. Plan of second floor. 


located in another neighboring building, until in 1886, with 120,000 
volumes, it moved into the fourth story of the new City Hall, whence, in 
1897, with about 230,000 books, it was transferred in six and one-half 
days to its present palace,* and fourteen days thereafter, on October 
11, the anniversary of the great fire, it was opened for the use of the 


«The moving itself cost only $657 outside of the help of the employees of the 
library. 
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public. In 1893 the corner stone of the edifice was laid, not far from 
the former Fort Dearborn, whose garrison was butchered by the 
Indians in 1812, and which was the first permanent settlement in the 
swamp upon which Chicago later arose. The building comprises a 
quadrangle between Washington and Randolph streets and’ Michigan 
avenue, its long east front facing a park along the lake. The site is 


immediately adjacent to the principal business center of the city, and | 


occupies about 14 acres of ground, the building itself being 330 feet 
long, 146 feet wide, and 100 feet high above the pavement (exclusive of 
the balustrade). It is well orientated as to the sun, in that the free, 
long side faces toward the east; but opposite the remaining sides are 
high houses. The funds for the building were raised from 1891 to 
1896 by six annual tax levies, amounting to $2,000,000, which was 
borne most willingly by the people of Chicago, an example of the 
public spirit of that city often unjustly charged with worldliness.¢ 


Fie. 57.—Chicago Public Library. Plan of third floor. 


The disposition of the interior was more or less determined by the 
rights of the adjoining property holders, who stipulated that the 
entrance should be on the narrow side, but especially by the fact that 
the building must include a large memorial hall with many accessory 
rooms for the Grand Army of the Republic, the memorial hall in per- 
petuity, the accessory rooms to be devoted to this use for some 50 
years, 

The hands of the architects were somewhat tied by these and several 
other restrictions. The location within the city, where sulphurous 
gases arise from soft coal used, forbade frescoes and other usual kinds 
of decoration. As it was not wished to renounce rich external orna- 


4 Frederick Harrison, one of the most eminent English historians and writers, says, 
in the report of his recent visit to the United States (Nineteenth Century, June, 
1901): ‘‘Chicago struck me as being somewhat unfairly condemned as devoted to 
nothing but Mammon and pork. Certainly during my visit I heard of nothing but 
the progress of education, university endowments, people’s institutes, libraries, 
museums, art schools, workmen’s model dwellings and farms, literary culture, and 
scientific foundations.”’ 
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ment, but on the contrary to use this for the pleasure and refinement 
of the people, therefore marble and mosaic work were chosen, in the 
hope that it might wear as well as that which Justinian in the fifth 
century employed in the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. As 
prime necessities it was stipulated that there must be security from 
fire and. plenty of light. The books must also be placed centrally in 
order to be easily accessible, and it was further prescribed, among 
other things, that there should be convenient public access to the 
rooms, spacious book delivery and reading rooms, and such furnishing 
and arrangement of all the rooms that they could easily be kept clean. 

C. A. Coolidge, of the firm of architects Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idge, of Boston and Chicago, who also built the Art Institute, solved 
this great problem in a most satisfactory manner. In modern Europe 
I would not know where to find anything similar in this line; the new 
German library buildings certainly can not compare with it. The 
original estimates were not exceeded, the total cost of the building 
being, in round numbers, $2,125,000, including architects and builders’ 
fees of about $112,000. It is a Renaissance structure, with Greek and 
Roman motives, the exterior of limestone with a base of granite, the 
stairway, on the southern side, like the entrance to an imperial Roman 
palace, or, by electric light, it appears as a fairy castle of the Arabian 
nights, built of white Carrara marble with mosaics of colored glass, 
mother-of-pearl, and shell. The halls, saloons, and rooms are lined 
with marble. Ten different kinds of American and European marble 
were used. The walls and ceilings in some cases are overdecorated 
and florid; simplicity would here have been preferable in my opinion. 
The plain structure cost about $600,000, the interior decoration about 
$500,000, independently of the decoration of the memorial Grand 
Army hall, which cost $75,000. I am quite unable, within the limits 
of this report, to give a description of the lavish magnificence here 
displayed, and must also restrict myself as to my illustrations, which 
would otherwise give the reader a better idea of it. 1 must content 
myself with saying that as a whole, whatever might be said of single 
portions, the structure is an imposing artistic creation, to which justice 
can not be done in a few words.¢ 

The floor plans, figs. 55 to 57, show the arrangement of the 
rooms. The principal entrance, from Washington street, lies toward 
the south; the principal front, Michigan avenue, toward the east. 
The book ‘stacks extend partly through three stories, there being six 


‘Descriptions of it are found, among ‘ether places, i in The Inland Architect, sup- 
plement, January, 1898; the Quarterly Book Review, December, 1897; Public Libraries, 
November, 1897; The Outlook, October 2, 1897. It should be mentioned that nine- 
tenths of all the work was done in Chicago itself, certainly a testimony to the splendid 
ability of the industrial arts there. I have used especially the publication first cited, 
which is richly illustrated. 
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decks, one above the other. They are immediately back of the deliv- 
ery room on the second story (Plate 30). 

This room, 144 feet long.and 53 feet wide, runs across the entire 
building and opens immediately upon the principal stairway, consti- 
tuting with that stairway the most splendid feature of the building. 
It is decorated in the richest manner with marble and glass mosaics, 
especially in the high central cupola, which is 38 feet in diameter at 
its base and 11 feet high (36 feet above the floor). Perhaps nothing 
similar to it has been produced since the fourteenth century. At the 
northern end of the second story are the rooms for the veterans 
(memorial hall, assembly hall, etc.). There is here inserted a mezza- 
nine story. Over this, in the third story, is the great reading room for 
current periodicals and newspapers (Plate 31), which, like the deliv- 
ery room, runs across the entire building, together with the reference 
room. The reading room has 415 seats and about 100 standing places 
at the newspaper racks, and the reference room, including the adjoin- 
ing rooms, has 225 seats;* the former is 36 feet high, 144 feet long, 
and 60 feet wide; the latter is 33 feet high, 144 feet long, and 42 feet 
wide. The collective area covered by all the rooms of the library, 
throughout all the stories, amounts to twoand a half acres. At various 
places, as has been already mentioned for the north end of the second 
story, mezzanine stories are inserted, which has been ingeniously done 
without injury to the facade (Plate 28) by placing the floor of the 
mezzanine behind the crossbar of a window and covering it, at the 
same time painting it dark below, so that from without it is almost 
invisible. The arrangement and designation of the remaining rooms 
are shown on the ground plans. ‘The rear court, on the western side, 
which is open as an entrance for carriages to Garland place, is later to 
be built over, so that in the place of the now open right angle which 
appears in the plans of the second and third stories, there will be built 
three stack rooms which will divectly adjoin similar rooms in the first 
story behind the delivery room. 

The vast machinery plant is placed in the basement. The public 
library is entirely independent, in that it supplies its own electric 
power, heat, and light (26 are and over 7,000 incandescent lamps), and 
it also has its own water reservoir, rendering it independent of the 
city supply, if necessary, and sufficing for its normal wants for thirty 
hours.. The arrangements of this underground world of machinery 
are admirable. Even in these regions there rules a high degree of 
elegance and magnificence. It is a fault, however, that the powerful 
engines stand in the building itself, and therefore shake it. In the 
evening, when they are working with their full power, there is at 
certain places a strong tremor not only disagreeable to feel, but very 


@ A total of a thousand persons can work at the same time in the public library. 
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injurious to the building itself, as, for example, to the mosaic floors, 
which already have suffered at various places.* If the engines must 
stand in the house itself, they should be isolated, as in Columbia Uni- 
versity, already mentioned, although this would be more difficult in 
the swampy ground of Chicago than in the rocky region of Columbia 
University. Eight electric elevators serve for the incessant demands 
of visitors. The stairs are but little used. 

The problem of a fireproof building has here been perfectly solved. 
In Chicago, as well as elsewhere in America, it is customary, when 
constructing large buildings, to first of all erect a steel framework or 
skeleton, which runs from top to bottom and across the building (see 
fig. 58), and into this frame are set the walls of brick or stone (as with 
us a framework of wood is filled out with stones and clay) and the 
building can then be carried on from above downward, instead of the 
opposite, since each story is independent from the others and rests on 
its own foundation. In the public library this has been avoided, for 
if in such buildings stores of combustible goods begin to burn, the 
steel beams bend and the whole structure falls together like a house 
of cards. In the public library the steel construction rests upon the 
walls of the building, not the reverse, and steel supporting columns 
are entirely avoided. The great spans between the walls are mostly 
bridged over with box girders, but also with plate and lattice girders 
between which are iron beams. The span of the box girders is 66 
feet. Fig. 59 gives a representation of the steel construction of the 
floor. The spaces between the floor beams are filled in with large 
porous terra-cotta blocks. The steel beams and supporting columns 
are also encased with terra cotta, which makes them absolutely fire- 
proof. The floors are laid in cement, upon which are set marble 
mosaics, glazed tile, or parquetry, the last, however, only in offices 
and workrooms, where it is covered with corcacin, to the value of 
about $3,500. The gang plates at the book stacks are made of hard 
glass or tile. The walls are wainscoted or lined with marble. Window 
casings and sashes, as well as book stacks, are of iron (costing about 
$30,000), the other furniture (costing about $66,000) and the doors 
are of wood. On the latticework, doors, and elsewhere much rich 
bronze work is used. For important documents and rarities special 
fireproof vaults with iron cases are provided, as shown in fig. 60. 

On account of the swampy foundation of Chicago the library rests 
upon 2,400 piles, each 55 feet long and of 12 inches diameter, that are 
driven to an average depth of 75 feet below the level of the street 


@ Whether or not this is to be ascribed to the strong shaking alone I will not state 
positively. It is also possible there is some fault with the cement base. In any 
event, however, these tremors can do no good to the building. I even see that they 
endanger its permanence, and that ultimately an engine room will have to be built 
outside. 
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pavement, and upon them rests a double layer of beams, crossing each 
other at right angles, and then 23 feet of masonry, upon which the 


. 


Fig. 58.—Fisher Building, Chicago, northeast corner of Van Buren and Dearborn streets. 


building stands. The portion of the basement that contains the boiler 
and engine room does not rest on the walls, but upon a steel foundation 
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: supported by steel pillars and beams. The foundation cost about 
$164,000 and the machinery plant about $191,000. There are, among 
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Fic. 59.—Chicago Public Library. Steel construction between the floors. 


other appliances, two fire engines always ready for use, which can each 
throw about 700 gallons of water a minute, should necessity arise. 
NAT mus 1903——31 
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: Long lengths of fire hose are distributed everywhere. Very ingenious 
if and important also is the installation of the water system on the three 
sides of the building with houses opposite, by which, from the roof 
downward, a screen or veil of flowing water can be set in motion in case 
of fire, an arrangement that has already on one occasion practically 
proved its usefulness, and which is certainly worthy of imitation. The 
accessory stairways are of iron. The delivery room can be shut off 
from the adjoining book stacks by steel roller shutters. No fire is 
allowed except that for heating in the basement. In the book bindery 
and in the rooms reserved for employees at the noon hour, etc., electric 
heating apparatus is used. Everything, in fact, is done to reduce the 
danger from fire toa minimum. If one wished to be rigorously crit- 
ical, it might be adversely mentioned that the furniture, such as tables,¢ 


Fie. 60.—Chicago Public Library. A fireproof vault. (See p. 479.) 


stools, etc., as well as doors and elevators, are of wood, although there 
is no real danger, as the woodwork is very massive. Notwithstanding 
this, the building has recently been insured for $500,000, at an annual 
premium of $1,000, for the special reason that the adjacent buildings 
to the westward are quite near. The night service consists of a watch- 
man and engineers, the latter working in shifts of eight hours. The 
cleaning is for the most part done during the night, using the electric 
light (there is no other) as is needed. 

In an equally successful manner the architects have solved the prob- 


@ The table tops are ‘wnusually massive, but have the disadv: antage > of warping, so I 
found a great number of them, on this account, put aside for repairs. In the work- 
ing and office rooms some of them are, as an experiment, covered with linoleum. 
Iron tables with linoleum cover would certainly be preferable. There is, too, excel- 
lent iron furniture for rooms, made in America (see remarks on this subject, p. 380 


et seq. ). 
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lem of everywhere providing abundance of light. The high, broad, 
closely spaced windows and the court (see plans) everywhere admit so 
much daylight that nothing better could have deen devised. This is 
especially the case on the eastern and northern sides; also in the 
delivery room with its large windows at both ends and the glass cupola, 
as well as in the reading rooms frequented by the public and at the 
book stacks. Only a few inner rooms of the ground floor are so dark 
that artificial light is necessary in the daytime. 

The demand for convenient access to the public rooms has also been 
successfully met. The delivery room of the second story, frequented 
daily by thousands, is conveniently reached by the magnificent stair- 
way of the south entrance unless it is preferred to use one of the four 
elevators near by, while the reading rooms of the north and east sides, 
which likewise are daily visited by thousands, can be directly reached 
by four elevators, by the south stairway, or by the central stairway. 
It is a special and novel architectural characteristic of this library that 
the reading rooms are situated at the top, while elsewhere they are 
ordinarily placed in a central hall, at ground level, and lighted from 
above, an arrangement that occupies a large ground area and has, 
besides, many other disadvantages, as is well known to everyone 
from experience. For this reason the new public library in New 
York, as already mentioned, adopted the plan of putting the reading 
rooms in the third story. Besides, the rooms can be much more 
quickly reached by elevators than by stairways, only as in the Chicago 
Public Library, there must be a sufficient number at the disposal of 
the public. The greatest care has been given to these elevators. 
They are operated by electric power, therefore run quickly and noise- 
lessly, can be easily stopped or started, and their doors open and 
close automatically by atmospheric pressure. They are perfect. The 
grill work of the elevator openings at each story is of bronze, and the 
elevators themselves are ornamented with much beautiful bronze work. 
Besides the eight elevators for the public, there are two for the internal 
administration and six smaller ones for transporting books to and from 
the stacks. The elevators cost about $21,000. 

The heating is effected by a direct-indirect system with steam-heat- 
ing coils for use in cold weather and hot-air blast for milder weather. 
It is kept up entirely by the exhaust from the engines, and its cost is 
therefore relatively slight. Recently the so-called smokeless coal has 
been used, whereby about $6,500 a year have been saved. The tem- 
perature is in some cases regulated automatically by thermostats, but 
usually on the spot by the opening and closing of heating flues. 

Ventilation.—In the basement seven fans draw out of the building 
827,000 cubic yards of air an hour through gigantic sheet-iron pipes 
and seven others blow in 280,000 cubic yards of fresh air. This air 
is warmed in cold weather, washed by passing through sprays of water, 
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again warmed, if necessary, by passing over hot pipes, and is forced 


0 


Section A-B. 


Fia. 61.—Chicago Telephone Company. Plan of ventilat- 


ing plant. 


dows was changed so as to be 
opened, and thus the entire 
excellentiy devised system 
was rendered useless. At the 
time of the very high tem- 
perature that prevailed in 
Chicago at the beginning of 
September, 1899, I found the 
rooms intolerably warm, es- 
pecially those with an east 
and southeast exposure, in 
spite of the open windows and 
many electric fans placed 
everywhere. It could not 
have been warmer with the 
defective ventilating appara- 
tus, some corridors and rooms 
being likea bake oven. Much 
dust came through the open 
windows into the beautiful 


into each room near the ceil. 
ing and drawn off near the 
floor. It can be independ- 
ently shut off or turned on 
for any of the rooms. At 
first none of the windows 
were arranged for opening, 
the plate glass being set in 
solid iron frames with cross- 
bars. By this arrangement 
only purified air could enter, 
except such as streamed in 
through the doors which 
open onto the street. This 
was very essential for keep- 
ing the interior of the build- 
ing and the books clean; but 
the apparatus did not work 
satisfactorily. The rooms 
were often too hot, and con- 
sequently, in 1899, at a con- 
siderable cost, a row of win- 


building, and the noise of the '-6—Chicago Telephone Company. Plan of venti 


street was distracting. 


lating plant. 


As it was important for me to ascertain clearly the value of the 
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ventilating system, I visited the operating room of the Chicago Tele- 


phone Company in the seventh story of a building on Washington 
street, where a simila: system has been going on for three years. 


It was put in because dust 
was injurious to the electric 
contact. I found there 120 
women crowded closely in a 
relatively small room where 
day and night they do nothing 
but make and break connec- 
tions, a slavery indeed.* The 
ventilation, however, had not 
been operating for a fortnight, 
as a wing to the building was 
under construction and the 
windows were open, so that 
the noise of the street was 
very annoying. I learned that 
the women who had complained 
of the ventilation system since 


Fie. 68.—Chicago Telephone Company. Plan of venti- 


lating plant. 


its installation three years before, had during this fortnight when it 
was not working, wished for its restoration. This reminded me of 
the experience which I had in the Dresden Museum twenty-five years 


Fic. 64.—Chicago Telephone Company. Plan of venti- 


lating plant. 


ago, when the hot water heat- 
ing plant was installed there. 
The employees complained 
that they were accustomed 
to heating by stoves and 
charged their indisposition 
and illness to the new system 
of heating. It was only the 
novelty of the method and 
their own prejudice that set 
them against it, as in Chicago, 
where, however, after experi- 


ence it became evident that 


the new arrangement was the 
better. It will, therefore, 
be retained by the telephone 
company. In figs. 61-641 give 


the plan adopted for the installation of the apparatus, which was given 
me by the chief engineer of the company, who explained the matter 
to me with the courtesy which is everywhere shown in the United 


4 They receive from $30 to $65 a month. 
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States. In the public library it has meanwhile been recognized that 
the reason for the ineffective working of the apparatus lay, among other 
things, in the insufficient speed of the fans, and it is decided to replace 
the motors by more powerful ones, as well as to set up two new spray 
chambers. Perhaps, too, the air could not be sufficiently cooled by the 
existing machines, since by proper apparatus for passing it over ice it 
may be kept at a temperature of 18° F. lower than the external air. 
As I have already mentioned, in speaking of the Newberry Library, the 
system works excellently in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
Further experiments in the Chicago Public Library will, however, be 
important, for if the system should ultimately be perfected it may be 
introduced into museums in smoky cities, such as Dresden, where it 
would bring about an extraordinary improvement, for there is now no 
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Fic. 65.—Chicago Public Library. Part of iron book stack. 


end to the cleaning and renovating. Some of the collections are even 
closed twice a year for a fortnight for thorough cleaning. 

The books themselves are installed in a most complete manner. 
They are placed directly behind the delivery room (see Plate 30, where 
behind the arches two rows of book stacks may be seen), in whose 
immediate neighborhood are placed 75 per cent of the books in 
most demand, so that mechanical devices for service at the stacks, 
such as I expect to describe in the Washington and Boston libraries, 
can be dispensed with. The stacks are of iron and are made by 
the Art Metal Construction Company (former Fenton Metallic Manu- 
facturing Company) in Jamestown, New York, referred to above, 
which firm also made the excellent repositories for the library of 
Columbia University in New York (see p. 371). The stacks stand with 
interspaces of 40 inches, and are arranged in from 3 to 6 decks, each 
T feet to 7 feet 6 inches in height. They are 1 foot 34 inches wide and 
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double faced, so that a depth of 7} inches is provided for the books; 
eight or nine rows stand abreast in a room separated by a middle pas- 
sage into two groups each 14 feet long. Each such stack, 13 feet 9 
inches long, is divided for the purpose of fastening the shelf supports, 
into five sections, each 2 feet 9 inches long. The passageway is 4 feet 
3 inches wide, and the side passages about 40 inches wide. The 
stacks in the public library are of a light blue color, covered with a 
lacquer which feels like velvet, so that the books can not be injured; . 
all angles in addition are rounded. The shelves, of iron, are easily 
adjusted by means of grooves 1 inch apart; practical holders, adjusta- 


Fie. 66.—Chicago Public Library. Series of book stacks. 


ble above, prevent the books from falling down on shelves not entirely 
full (fig. 65). The space between the shelves is usually about 9 inches. 
The stacks are entirely open, so that air can circulate freely, which is 
considered important for the ventilation of the books. Whether expe- 
rience has shown that books on open shelves are preserved better than 
those in closed cases is unknown to me. Around the bottom of the 
stacks (see fig. 66) and along the walls run ventilating slits. Fig. 66 
gives a view in a middle passage in the periodical room in the third 
story. Fig. 67 shows an arrangement with which, by means of 
extensible grills, single sections can be cut off. Fig. 68 shows a 
room for folios (the picture represents the room for bound newspa- 
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pers). Repositories are here provided for folios of the largest size; 
the books lie upon rollers and slide from right to left, so that any 
injury to the binding is avoided. This is a very excellent although 
costly apparatus, especially used in case of valuable works upon art, 
in which the library is not poor, and which are much used. The wires 
for electric lights run inside of the book stacks in protected conduits 
which above are brought out into the aisles and bear the incandescent 
lamps (see figs. 66 to 68). 


Fie. 67.—Chicago Public Library. Closable alcove. 


Elevators driven by electric power carry the books between the 
’ repositories, up and down, and into the reading rooms of the third 


story. On the southwest side of the ground floor are the rooms from — 


which books are sent out to the 65 delivery stations of the city. The 
book stacks are connected with these rooms by pneumatic tubes of 3 
inches diameter, speaking tubes, and telephone, as well as by two 
service elevators. 

The telephone system of the library is very extensive; 24 rooms can 
be connected with each other, and the head bureaus also, with the city 
system, through a common switch board placed in the central station 
of the building, which must in every case be called up. There are 
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also 29 electrically regulated clocks distributed throughout the library. 
The electric lighting and all other electric appliances counts about 25 
miles of wire. 

In the year 1900-1901 (the fiscal year extends from June 1 to May 
31) there were on hand 272,276 bound volumes and 49,805 unbound 
pamphlets, as well as over 6,000 duplicates. The following catalogues 
were kept up with the greatest care: (1) An accession catalogue with 
running numbers; (2) a shelf catalogue according to a special system 
founded on Cutter’s classification, with letters indicating subjects and 
with running numbers according to which the books are arranged 
(the tags are pasted upon the backs); (3) an alphabetical card cata- 
logue of authors, titles, and subjects combined (dictionary catalogue), 
there being two copies of this, one for the use of the employees 


Fic. 68—Chicago Public Library. Book racks for folios. Each book lies by itself on rollers. 


and one for the public, in the room adjoining the book room of the 
third story. Each catalogue is kept in a wooden case with 500 draw- 
ers* that hold nearly 500,000 cards; 200,000 in each are already in use. 
The cards for use by the public are perforated and strung on a metal 
rod so secured (in the well-known manner) that the user can not remove 
them. The catalogue for use by employees is not so confined. All 
the cards in use in American libraries are of a uniform size of 3 by 5 
inches. In the Chicago Public Library some of the cards are written 
with the pen, some with the typewriter, but many are bought ready 
printed. Printed catalogues, which for the small sum of 3 to 15 cents, 
can be bought in the library itself, and in a branch stations, are pre- 
pared for the use of the public.’ 


“Such card catalogue cases are also made in America, out of iron, especially by 
the Art Metal Construction Company, of Jamestown, from which the Dresden Zoo- 
logical Museum obtained a small one. 

>In his full report Doctor Meyer gives details of the catalogues and statistics of 
the contents of the library, which are omitted from the present translation. 
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The public library contains books for home reading, reference works, 
periodicals, public documents, and books on the fine and decorative 
arts, the total in 1900 aggregating 258,498 books. 

The present book stacks suffice for 300,000 volumes, but about 
$11,000 is now being spent in constructing additional ones that will 
accommodate 90,000 more, and there is room enough for stacks to 
accommodate 200,000 besides, but if the structure referred to above is 
built over the west court and the rooms now used by the Grand Army | 
of the Republic become free to the library, the building may contain 
2,000,000 volumes. There is, therefore, space available for a long 
period of future growth. 

In the great periodical reading room of the third floor 1,030 current 
periodicals and newspapers are-displayed. 

The reference room adjoining is as unrestrictedly accessible as is 
the large hall. It contains, in its wall repositories, dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, bibliographies, handbooks, etc. (2,000 volumes in all), that 
the public can use directly without application at the desk. It is not 
possible to state how many volumes are here consulted, but it is cer- 
tainly many hundreds of thousands. In 1900-1901, 121,709 persons 
visited the reading room and used 336,103 volumes which, at their 
request, were given to them from the library. 

In 1900-1901, 1,772,741 books were lent to 79,605 persons, averaging 
5,813 on week days, 284 on Sundays and holidays, the maximum 
being 10,005 on February 23, the minimum 4,424 on September 12. 
Sixty-six per cent. of these lent books, 1,164,320, came from 65 branch 
stations in the city. 

More than 4,000,000 volumes, including pamphlets, parts of period- 
icalsyand newspapers, are annually used in the Chicago Public Library. 
In 1900-1901, 1,800,000 were lent out and 600,000 (estimated) were 
used in the library and its six branch reading rooms. The number of 
books, periodicals, and newspapers consulted or taken from the open 
shelves, and of which no record was taken, must be estimated at not 
less than 1,600,000, based on the number of daily visitors given above. 

All of this will give an idea of the all-embracing activity of the 
public library. That so great an organization, which does so much 
good, can not be cheaply maintained is obvious. In 1899-1900 the cost 
of the maintenance, defrayed by the city, was $263,397. There was 
paid out for salaries in 1900-1901 the sum of about $136,000; in 1899- 
1900 the branch stations cost $23,717 and the fuel $8,068. 

The library has 208 employees, 59 of whom are women, and include 
1 librarian, 1 secretary (also treasurer), 3 assistant librarians 8 heads 
of departments (circulating, delivery stations, reference, binding, read- 
ing room, registry, ordering, patent department), and 110 assistants. 

At the head of this powerful and admirable institution is a board of 
9 directors. The mayor of Chicago annually names three of these 
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PLATE 32. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
General view of the University buildings, looking from the Midway Plaisance, 
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directors, who serve for three years, the appointments being confirmed 
by the city council. The board of directors reorganizes itself yearly, 
chooses its president and vice-president and appoints six committees: 
On the library, administration, delivery stations, buildings and 
grounds, finance, and by-laws; the secretary of the library acts as 
secretary to the board. Unstinted praise is due these men, who, with 
the active staff of the public library, devote their energies to so great 
a task and solve it in so successful a manner. I am sorry that Iam no 
longer young enough to assist in establishing a similar institution in 
Germany. In the public library of. Chicago one learns how much we 
have to do in this field. Our schools may be better than those of 
America; of that, however, I am not in a position to judge; but the 
means which we furnish adults, by which they can, without expense 
and without difficult conditions, further educate themselves, are 
entirely insufficient. We need an intellectual counterpoise for the 
purpose of freeing men from pot-house living and women from back- 
stairs literature, and for this a free public library of the best type is a 
powerful lever. 

In my account of the Chicago Public Library I have only been able 
to touch upon the principal matters, being obliged to omit many 
interesting and instructive details. 


16. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
[Founded by John D. Rockefeller.) 

The University of Chicago was opened in 1892. lt possesses a ret- 
tangular piece of ground about 35 acres in extent, 2,075 feet long, 875 
feet wide, covering six city blocks in the southern part of Chicago, 
between Jackson and Washington parks, distant two-thirds of a mile 
from the former and one-fourth of a mile from the latter, on the Mid- 
way Plaisance, a strip of park that unites thetwo. The original plans 
contemplated the establishment of a great museum, but as the Field 
Columbian Museum arose in the near vicinity, that idea was abandoned 
and, instead of forming a great collection for public exhibition, it con- 
fines itself more to scientific collections for teaching purposes. Those 
at present provided, independent of the collections of the separate 
institutions, are displayed in two museums, the Walker Museum and 
the Haskell Oriental Museum. Both were designed, as were all the 
buildings of the university,’ by Henry Ives Cobb, the architect of the 


@Now much more, 1903. 

>I could not give all the study to these that they deserved, and have, in the fol- 
lowing remarks, consulted the annual registers of the university and the annual 
reports of the president, as well as an article by Prof. F. Starr, in Appleton’s Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, October, 1897, pp. 784-805; also taking from the latter some 
illustrations. During my visit to the university, as I was endeavoring to obtain 
some information at the office, a student heard me, constituted himself as my guide 
and accompanied me everywhere during the whole day. This shows the uncom- 
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building for the Historical Society and of the Newberry Library (see 
p- 459), in the English Gothic style, the material being a fine-grained, 
gray sandstone, the treatment being very pleasing and agreeably 
diversified, and, in spite ‘of the avoidance of superfluous decoration, 


not monotonous. 
WALKER MUSEUM. 


The Walker Museum, named after the donor, is a three-storied 
building that cost about $130,000 and was opened in 1893. It lies 
with its broad sides toward the north and the south, which is unfavor- 
able to the entire south side, for, as an excess of light thus comes from 
that quarter, the lighting of the cases would be improved if some of 
the windows were closed. It is seldom that a museum is too well 


Fro. ¢0.—University of Chicago. Walker Museum. 


lighted. It occurs here because of the narrowness of the window 
piers and from the circumstance that the principal hall, on the ground 
floor, forms an undivided room, and therefore the light falls into the 
relatively small hall from all four sides, thereby causing annoying 
reflections. The building is fireproof throughout, and is heated by 
steam from the university plant. The ventilation is insufficient. The 
cases are of wood, with broad frame work and doors that slide up and 
down; they are primitive, and not dust proof. A practical arrange- 
ment is used for the consultation of maps which are kept in large 


monly helpful disposition which characterizes the Americans, and which I have 
already pointed out at a former occasion. This obliging gentleman was a geologist, 
a bachelor of science, H. V. Hibbard by name, and I remember with pleasure and 
gratitude his attentions to me, by which I was saved much time. 
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drawers that run in grooves screwed upon the inner side of the doors 
of the cases. These doors open only far enough to make right angles 
with the case, so that when drawn out the drawer serves as a table. 
The museum contains between 400,000 and 500,000 specimens, and 
is open all day on week days. The collections embrace anthropology, 
. geology, geography, mineralogy, petrography, and historical paleon- 
tology (illustration of the succession of the faunas and floras in the 
history of the earth), with many models, casts, maps, photographs, 
ete. Upon the ground floor are exhibits relating to the above-named 
sciences, as well as to Mexican antiquities. Upon the second floor are 
the collections for study (for the most part in drawers), besides work- 


Fie. 70.—University of Chicago. Haskell Oriental Museum. 


rooms, a library, and lecture rooms. On the third floor are the col- 
lections for study in anthropology, with instruments for measuring, 
maps and graphic representations relating to the aborigines, with 
collections from Mexico and Peru, from the pueblos of New Mexico, 
the cliff-dwellers of Colorado, the Moki Indians of Arizona, the 
Aleutes, and the northwestern coast of America, Japan, etc. 

The museum is managed by the professors of the University, with 
a few assistants. 

HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM. 

The Haskell Oriental Museum is dedicated by the donor to the 
memory of her husband. It isa three-story building, costing $100,000, 
and was opened in 1896. At the present time the second floor only is 
devoted to the museum collections, which include a biblicat exhibit; 
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one of comparative religion; an Assyrian exhibit, consisting mostly of 
casts, and an Egyptian collection. The objects relating to the Japanese 
Shinto religion should be especially mentioned, as they are very seldom 
seen in other museums. The greatest space is devoted to the Egyptian 
collection, to which new material is constantly being added by the 
Chicago Society of Egyptian Research, founded in 1897. The lighting 
of the rooms is excellent, being more satisfactory than in the Walker 
Museum, as the building lies with its broad sides to the east and west. 
The remaining stories contain, temporarily, lecture rooms, seminary 
rooms, library, and the like, but they will later be used for collections. 
The founder established two lectureships at $20,000 for lectures on 
the relations of Christianity to other religions, one series of which is 


Fig. 71,—University of Chicago. Kent Chemical Laboratory. 


delivered annually at the university, the other delivered in alternate 
years in cities of India. In 1899 the subject for the first was Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism in six lectures between August 6 and 22. 

Because of the recent establishment of all the institutions of the 
university it follows that they satisfy the most modern requirements 
and are models of their kind. The buildings are fireproof through- 
out, but with wooden furniture and stair coverings, as well as wooden 
door and window casings, which might as well have been avoided, at 
least in those buildings where there is danger from fire because of the 
kind of work carried on therein. I must confine myself to brief 
notices of these several buildings, accompanied by illustrations, for if 
1 were to trdat them as fully as they deserve I should far exceed the 
limits set for this report. 
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KENT CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


The Kent Chemical Laboratory was named for the donor of the 
building. It cost about $240,000, and was opened in 1894. It has three 
stories. On the ground floor are four lecture rooms, the largest hold- 
ing 300 persons, a museum, and some workrooms; in the second story 
there are laboratories for advanced students, and a library. In the 
third are laboratories for beginners. I mention, in all cases, only the 
principal rooms. Six private laboratories are provided for the pro- 
fessors and teachers. For ventilation several fans drive in air of a 
constant temperature below, and one fan expels above. 


RYERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


The Ryerson Physical Laboratory was named by the donor of the 
building in memory of his father. It cost $225,000 and was opened in 


Fig. 72.—University of Chicago. Ryerson Physical Laboratory. 


1894. It has four stories, and is of especially heavy and solid constric- 
tion, in order to diminish tremors. The walls are wainscoted with 
marble, and the wail shelves of heavy slate on piers of masonry. In 
the walis and floors are a system of ducts and channels, so that pipes 
and wires may be laid from one part of the building to another with- 
out difficulty. The heating is automatically regulated according to 
the direct-indirect system. Injurious effects are produced by the 
engines, three dynamos, and workshops in the basement. On the 
ground floor are laboratories for advanced students, mechanical work- 
shops, etc. In the west wing are rooms free from iron devoted to 
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researches in electricity and magnetism. On the second floor there is 
a large general optical and chemical laboratory, a large lecture hall, 
and other rooms. On the third floor is a laboratory for beginners, a 
lecture hall, and other rooms. Here also is provisionally established 
the mathematical and astronomical department of the university. 
The central part of the fourth floor forms a hall for experiments 
requiring a large space. The roof above this is flat and suitable for 
observation in the open air. 


HULL BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES. 


The Hull laboratories (fig. 73) are four buildings, erected according 
to a common plan, connected partly by covered cloisters, and forming 


Fic. 73.—University of Chicago, Hull biological (physiological and anatomical) laboratories 
three sides of a large court. They were given by Miss Helen Culver and 
named in memory of her uncle. They were opened in 1897. In the 
letter of presentation it was said that the whole sum of $1,000,000 
should be devoted ‘‘to the increase and spread of knowledge within 
the field of the biological sciences,” and that a portion of it should be 
applied for sustaining an inland experimental station and a marine 
laboratory and to the regular delivery of popular lectures upon the 
advances of science in sanitation and hygiene. It was also provided 
that only one-half of the sum should be used for the erection of 
buildings, but that the interest on the other half should be applied to 
the support of research, instruction, and publication. In accordance 
with this plan a zoological, a physiological, an anatomical, and a 
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botanical institute have been built, each specially adapted to its own 
ends, and it should be particularly mentioned that the architect has 
not allowed himself to sacrifice either space or light to the require- 
ments of the Gothic style. The open side of the court is turned 
toward the center of the University grounds. 

The Hull Zoological Laboratory, shown in fig. 74 on the left, has 
four stories, 130 feet long and 55 feet deep. In the basement there 
is an aquarium, vivaria, preparators’ workrooms, and the like, as 
well as a room for paleontological material, as paleontology in the 
Chicago University, is distributed in a rational and progressive way 
among the biological sciences. On the first floor is a museum, a general 
biological library, and the laboratory for beginners. On the second 
floor are only zoological laboratories. Upon the third floor there is a 
laboratory for comparative anatomy and embryology and one for 
cellular biology, as well as single zoological workrooms. Upon the 
fourth floor are laboratories for bacteriology,‘ as well as rooms for 
paleontology. 

In summer, work is also carried on at the marine biological station 
at Woods Hole, Massachusetts (Marine Biological Laboratory), which 
is allowed the pupil in reckoning his prescribed hours of work, 
although the station is not ranked as belonging to the Chicago Univer- 
sity. The director of the zoological laboratory of the university is 
also director of the Woods Hole station, which is an hour and a half 


4 During my visit there were undertaken here extensive researches, begun in the 
early part of 1899, upon the water of the Mississippi, and the Illinois and its tributaries, 
as it was desired to discharge the sewage from Chicago by that route. Up to that 
time it had been discharged partly through the Chicago River into Lake Michigan, 
which not only changed that river into a reeking sewer but also polluted the pota- 
ble water supply of the city. In spite of the fact that the lake water was pumped 
from the lake, 4 miles away, through subterranean channels, Chicago remained 
unhealthy, with frequent cases of typhoid fevers and other diseases. Now, through 
a canal 30 miles long, reaching as far as Lockport, a union has been effected with 
the Desplaines River, and through that with the Illinois and the Mississippi, and the 
city thus freed from noxious materials without, it is alleged, injuring the dwellers 
upon the other rivers, as the sewage is extraordinarily diluted by bringing the 
water of the lake into the canal (11,000 cubic yards a minute, which could be raised 
to 22,000 cubic yards). The question has even arisen whether, through this enor- 
mous withdrawal of water, the level of the Great Lakes will not become permanently 
lowered, so that the shipping interests, which are very active, may be injured 
thereby. The canal, which was finished in seven years and opened in 1900, also 
serves for ship transport. It is 175 to 317 feet broad, from 16 to 22 feet deep. It 
cost the city about $35,000,000, but this was not too high a price to pay for the 
benefit which it wrought. The Hull Bacteriological Laboratory has been especially 
adapted for this task, and has, among other things, already undertaken a great 
number of chemical and bacteriological researches in order to prove whether any 
appreciable effect will be produced by the introduction of the diluted sewage into 
the canal and the great river system involved. 
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by rail from Boston, therefore more than a twenty-four hours’ journey 
from Chicago. It is supported by several universities of the United 
States and publishes, among other things, biological lectures of a more 
or less popular character, which are given there. The U. S. Fish 
Commission of Washington also has a station at Woods Hole. 

The Hull Botanical Laboratory, shown at the right in fig. 74, has four 
stories, and is 112 feet long and 56 feet wide. The rooms of this 
building are also especiaily well lighted. The greenhouse is 75 feet 
long, 33 feet wide, and easily reached by an elevator. It affords space 
for growing plants under different conditions (tropical, arctic, desert, 
aquatic) in order to experimentally determine their influence over the 
organism. The temperature and moisture can be exactly controlled. 
Underneath, in the fourth story, are rooms chiefly for the study of 
plant physiology, a chemical laboratory, a workshop, and others. In 


the third story are studied the taxonomy and morphology of crypto- 
gams. In the second story are the great herbarium, an excellent 
library, laboratories, etc., and on the ground floor the lecture rooms 
and the large general laboratories for beginners. Parts of the base- 
ment and of the ground floor are temporarily occupied by the printing 
establishment of the university. 

The Hull Physiological Lahoratory, seen in fig. 75, has four stories, 
is 112 feet long and 55 feet wide, and is connected with a green- 
house for the rearing of insects and plants. Inthe basement are a 
cold-storage room, a marine aquarium, a vivarium with excellent 
appointments, a workshop, etc. On the first floor is the laboratory 
for beginners, a lecture room, a photographic room, and galvanometer 
room. In the second story is the large lecture hall, with a practical 
arrangement for lantern projections, the library, an optical room, two 
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dark rooms with heliostat, prisms, ete., for the purpose of studying 
the effects of monochromatic light upon living organisms, etc. In the 
third and fourth stories are laboratories for physiological chemistry, 
vivisection rooms, ete. In the institute special attention is given to 
the study of comparative physiology, and the completeness and excel- 
lence of its appointments for this purpose can not easily be ‘surpassed. 

The Hull Anatomical Laboratory has four stories, and is 131 feet 
long and 55 feet wide. The studies here embrace human anatomy, 
histology, histogenesis, microscopic anatomy, embryology, and espe- 
cially neurology and experimental psychology. In the basement is 
a cold-storage room, a crematory, a bone room, etc. The first story 
is devoted to psychology, with a collection of instruments that cost 


Fie. 75.—University of Chicago. Hull Physiological Laboratory. 


over $2,000, among which are instruments of Helmholtz, Du Bois- 
Reymond, Ludwig, Hering, Kiihne, Ewald, Konig (I cite only a few 
Germans), and many others, and to histology. There is also a photo- 
graphic workroom, etc. In the second story are other rooms for 
histology and neurology, which is here especially cultivated. In the 
third story is a large lecture hall and dissecting rooms for human 
anatomy. In the fourth story is a vivarium and laboratories for special _ 


research. 
YERKES ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


The Yerkes Observatory is situated about 75 miles from Chicago on 


Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, and about 14 miles from Williams Bay, a 
little town on the lake. It was founded in 1894 by Charles T. Yerkes, 
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at a cost of $300,000 and was opened in 1897. In spite of its youth 
it has already obtained a world-wide reputation under the direction of 
Prof. G. E. Hale. As I have not visited it Ican only give a notice 
compiled from various sources. As early as 1892 Charles T. Yerkes 
conferred with Messrs. Harper and Hale concerning its foundation, 
and the latter in 1893 had the plans drawn up. The site was selected 
with care so as to be as free as possible from disturbances. It is 220 
feet above the lake and 1,300 feet above sea level. About 50 acres of 
woodland are included in the site. The building, likewise designed by 
Henry Ives Cobb, is T-shaped, its principal axis (361 feet) lying east 


Fic. 76.—University of Chicago. Yerkes Astronomical Observatory. 


and west. The dome for the telescope, which is 75 feet long with an 
objective of 33 inches, is at the western end and is 98 feet in diameter. 
This great telescope“ is moved by an electrical apparatus, and the floor 
of the observing room, 82 feet in diameter, can be elevated and is 
movable through a range of 26 feet by means of electrical motors 
(fig. 77). A spectrograph, a photoheliograph, as well as a stellar and 
a solar spectrograph are attached to it. In the eastern wing, which 
runs north and south, is the heliostat room, 108 feet long and 13 feet 


@ It was exhibited in Chicago in 1893, and was until up to within a short time the 
largest in existence. One was made for the Paris exposition of 1900 having an 
objective 1.25 meters in diameter, and recently an American has offered one to the 
Pope that is still larger. 
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wide. The central body of the building contains a library, a lecture 
room, laboratories, photographic rooms, offices, etc. In the basement 
also are similar rooms, as well as an excellently equipped workshop. 
The power house is isolated from the observatory. 


Fia, 77.—University of Chicago, The great telescope at the Yerkes Observatory. 


Besides this the university has within its own grounds at Chicago 
a small astronomical observatory for the instruction of beginners, and 
about a mile and a half north of it in the city a second one, the Kenwood 
Observatory, for the instruction of advanced students in physical and 
practical astronomy and astrophysics, for which it is completely 


equipped. 
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LIBRARY. 


Since 1893 the library has been temporarily installed in a nonfire- 
proof building,’ situated in the northeast corner of the university 
grounds. This is entirely insufficient and extraordinarily crowded, so 
that the building of a second temporary building was contemplated 
when J. D. Rockefeller, on Christmas eve, 1900, made a preliminary 
donation of $100,000 for a new structure. The university had already, 
in 1891, bought for about $17,000 the Calvary secondhand bookstore 
in Berlin, which was estimated to contain 280,000 volumes and 120,000 
pamphlets, but was indeed much less and not as valuable as was 
expected; and it had also obtained in 1891 the entire library of the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary, of Chicago, in 40,000 volumes. 
In 1899 the entire number of books possessed by the university 
amounted to 325,000 volumes’ and 150,000 pamphlets (estimated), 
71,235 volumes of which were in the 25 departmental libraries of the 
various institutes and seminaries, where, however, they are adminis- 
tered from the central library by a superintendent, an inspector, and 
four assistants. These reference libraries are completely catalogued 
according to authors and partially according to subjects. They con- 
tained in gross, in 1900, the following numbers of volumes: Theology, 
9,350; biology, 7,685; political economy, 6,181; English, 5,432; his- 
tory, 5,433; German, 4,920; Latin, 4,415; geology, 4,260; sociology, 
3,703; philosophy, 2,914; romance languages, 2,905; political science, 
2,651; and mathematics, 2,503. 


COBB LECTURE HALL. 


The Cobb Lecture Hall (fig. 78) was founded in 1892 by S. B. Cobb, 
at a cost of $225,000. A structure for a lecture hall was already in 
process of erection, so that on October 1 of that year the official open- 
ing of the university was celebrated in it, and it has remained its 
central point. It is 170 feet long, 82 feet wide, and 55 feet high, up to 
the roof. There are 23 lecture halls that hold a total of 800 persons—the 
largest, 78 by 45 feet, holding 400 persons; the second in size, 45 by 33 
feet—besides the offices of the university. It is about to be united with 
the central heating plant. 


GYMNASIUM. 


The gymnasium is a temporary structure that in 1892 was built on 
the north, near the built-up portion of the university grounds, at an 
expense of about $18,000. The portion for men is 220 feet long and 
55 feet wide, the hall 154 feet long by 55 feet wide; 420 lockers serve 
for depositing clothing. There is a running track 440 feet long, laid 
with linoleum. The portion for women is 100 feet long and 55 feet 


@ Only 20,000 of the most valuable volumes are stored in a fireproof room. 
>In 1903, 367,442 volumes. 
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wide, of which 55 by 33 feet is devoted to bathrooms, dressing rooms, 
lockers, etc. The women’s portion is to be torn down, as the site is 
assigned to a students’ clubhouse and mess house. A special room 
serves for the physical examination of students, which is obligatory, 
and also for a library. The university physician not only continually 
supervises the hygienic appointments of all the buildings and the state 
of health of the students who consult him without charge, but he also 
informs himself especially as to their physical condition for intellectual 
_ work. Although the appointments of the gymnasium are good in 
themselves and compare well with those of Germany, yet they are by 
far unequal to those of Columbia and other American universities, and 
the new building for which A. C. Bartlett has recently given $200,000 “ 


Fic. 78.—University of Chicago. Cobb Lecture Hall. 


is anxiously awaited.’ The gymnasium is open week days from 7 a. m. 
to 7 p. m.; on Sundays it is closed. Varied gymnasium exercise, one- 
half hour four times a week, is required of all undergraduate students, 
both male and female, independently of the athletic games. The 
athletic field adjoins the university grounds on the north and occupies 
an entire block. The organization of the university division of 


« Science, August 2, 1901, p. 192. 

>It will be ready for occupancy in October, 1903. The building and equipment 
will cost over $250,000. The building is 200 feet long by 80 feet wide. The swim- 
ming tank is 60 by 28 feet. A gallery with seats for 200 persons overlooks the water. 
A 12-foot running track, with 13 laps to the mile, extends around the walls, 12 feet 
above the floor. —1903. 
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physical culture and athletics is a widely embracing one, correspond- 
ing to the great part which athletic games play in American univer- 
sities, too great, as appears to me,“ in comparison with the too slight 
part given to it in Germany. In spite of the considerable receipts of 
the division, amounting to about $35,000, of which about $30,000 
alone were derived from admission fees to the football games, paid 
by the public, there was in 1898-99 a deficit of $250. 


POWER HOUSE. 


A central power house for heating and for electrical supply was 
erected as long ago as 1892 alongside the university grounds, separated 
from them by a street. It is 131 by 138 feet in size. The engines are 
fed by coal oil provided by J. D. Rockefeller, the founder and 
chief supporter of the university. The present house is, however, no 
longer sufficient, and there has been begun the construction of a new 
larger central power house for electricity, heating, and water, from 
which subterranean conduits will be led to all the buildings of the uni- 
versity. It will be 300 feet long and 50 feet wide at the ground level, 
with a chimney stack 145 feet high, and will include a workshop for 
repairs. It will contain, among other things, an electric crane, for 
handling of coal and the like, that can be moved along the entire 
building.’ 


DORMITORIES. 


The outer fronts of the four corners of the four southern blocks of 
the university grounds, taken as a whole, are devoted to dormitories. 
Here they stand, isolated, with great lawns that serve as playgrounds, 
the quadrangles in front planted with trees and decorated with beds of 
flowers. Only one portion is now built. There are four such quad- 
rangles—one for women and one for graduate students, and two for 
the undergraduates. The row of houses in fig. 79 represents some of 
the dormitories for male students. On the right hand (near the Cobb 
Lecture Hall, fig. 78) is the north hall, especially for graduate stu- 
dents, and therefore formerly called the graduate dormitory. This 
row of houses corresponds to those seen at the left in Plate 32. Up to 
the present time there have been established four dormitories for men 
and four for women, the former being able to accommodate 236, the 
latter 220 students, a total of 456. The number of students in the 
university in the year 1899-1900 was 1,734 men and 1,449 women, a 


@4See also A. Bates: The Negative Side of Modern Athletics, Forum, May, 1901, 
pp. 287-297. In the summer of 1900 one of the track teams of Chicago University 
went to Europe in order to take part in the international contests which were held 
in London by the English and in Paris by the French. 
>The new power house is now ready (1903). 
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total of 3,183, and in 1900-1901 there were 3,612, but it should be 
remembered that the maximum number of resident students at any one 
time during the latter year was only 2,000. 


Fie. 79. or I of Chicago. Hitchcock Hall. Dormitory for male students. 


The university builds and manages the dormitories and rents the 
rooms to the students. Within the dormitories there is, however, an 
official superintending organization called the university houses and 
bearing the name of the dormitory, as Snell house, Green house, 
South divinity house, North house, etc. Theterm ‘‘ house” is generally 


Fig. 80.—University of Chicago. Dormitories for female students. 


used for dormitory instead of hall. All the inmates of a dormitory 
make up such a house, which has a head appointed by the president 
of the university, a woman in the case of the women’s houses.“ 


4In his original report Doctor Meyer gives interesting details in regard to the social 
life of the students which are omitted from the present translation. 
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The yearly expenses of maintenance at the University of Chicago 
are officially stated at $287 for a minimum and $655 as a liberal allow- 
ance, $396 as an average for thirty-six weeks’ work. The honorarium 
for tuition is always the same, $120, the price for rent and care of room 
varies from $42 to $225, the board from $100 to $225, laundry from 
$15 to $35, text-books and stationery from $10 to $50. Still one may 
live more cheaply, for a room near the university may be had for $1 a 
week, including heating and lighting, er with board for $4.50, and 
board alone in student clubs for $2.75 to $3.50 a week. 

I may also mention that the house of the president of the university 
stands near the southwestern corner of the grounds, therefore near the 
dormitory for women (extreme right of Plate 33). The president holds 
regular receptions, whereby the social life of the university is kept up. 

As appears from the plan of the buildings of the university grounds 
and their vicinity, which is attached to the annual register, it was the 
intention to line the four blocks originally assigned to the university 
somewhat symmetrically with buildings. 

In the middle transverse zone is the university hall and library,“ 
together with the chapel; at the four corners are the dormitories, with 
large rectangular lawns in front of them; in the middle longitudinal 
zone are variously shaped large, ornamental plots; and the remaining 
portions are more or less symmetrically filled with buildings of which 
there were 52 planned in all. Besides some provisional structures and 
the observatory at Lake Geneva, 17 of these have been completed, 
namely, 2 museums, 6 natural history institutes, 1 lecture hall, 8 dor- 
mitories; 21 are contemplated or in course of construction, 3 for 
modern, 2 for ancient languages, 1 for geology, 1 additional museum, 
2 additional lecture halls, 7 more dormitories (one in course of con- 
struction), a hall witha library, a dining hall (building), the chapel, the 
gymnasium (building), the power house (building), and finally 14 whose 
special purposes have not yet been determined. In this original 
scheme of buildings, however, there are not included the two northern 
blocks, which, in 1899, Mr. Marshall Field, together with Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, presented to the university ata cost of $330,000. But 
after the Rush Medical College,’ that is to say, the medical school, 
with nearly 1,000 students, which up to this time, situated in West 
Chicago, has been only externally associated, has begun to settle down 
with the university,’ and, further, after the Pedagogical Institute of 
Chicago, funded with $2,000,000, has been transferred to the univer- 
sity,¢ a rapid advance will probably be made in the erection of addi- 


@ This plan has since been abandoned. 

> According to Science, May 3, 1901, p. 720. 

¢Compare also the President’s Report 1898-99, p. xix. 
4 Science, March 3 and 15, 1901, pp. 400 and 440. 
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tional buildings, if, indeed, this has not already occurred, for in 
Chicago matters develop so quickly and unexpectedly that descriptions 
frequently fall short of the reality.¢ 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


If we take into account the buildings and installations established, 
created from nothing, since 1890, when the university was planned, 
up to 1899, we can only regard with astonishment the ‘‘ phenomenally 
rapid growth” of Chicago University, as it is generally spoken of; yet 
those far-seeing men at its head have still greater aims in view which 
they will also attain. 

The University of Chicago is all-embracing in the sense that it seeks 
to compass for both sexes the enfire, broad domain of knowledge from 
the elementary school up to induction into independent research. But 
before I attempt to sketch its complicated organization, which differs 
in many points from that of other American universities, it may be 
proper to review its brief and eventful history, especially with regard 
to certain outside matters.’ 

A ** University of Chicago” was founded as long agoas 1857, but it 
was obliged in 1886 to close its doors on account of financial difficul- 
ties. It sprang from the bosom of the Baptist Church, which also 
again took steps for the founding of a new university. In 1888 J. D. 
Rockefeller, of New York, conferred with Dr. W. R. Harper, profes- 
sor of Semitic languages at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
in regard to the reestablishment of the university in Chicago, as this 
appeared to him the duty of the Baptist denomination of the country, 
and also entered into communication with the American Baptist Educa- 


@ How true this remark is may be illustrated by the fact that while I was revising 
my manuscript (in July, 1901), I received news from President Harper that corner 
stones for the following buildings had recently been laid: The press building, a 
dormitory for undergraduates (Hitchcock Hall); the university dining hall, with its 
kitchen; the University tower; the clubhouse for university students, an assembly 


hali (Mandel assembly hall) and the school of education. I also learn from news- © 


paper notices, that L. Mandel, of Chicago, gave $100,000 for the assembly hall; J. J. 
Mitchell, of Chicago, $50,000 for the tower; the executors of J. Reynolds, in Chicago, 
$80,000 for the clubhouse, and a great business man, who wishes to remain anonymous, 
$100,000 for the dining hall. The school of education will cost $1,000,000. 

>In 1897 H. Moissan wrote a brief sketch of the University of Chicago, which was 
translated and published in the Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1897-98 (Washington, 1899), II, pp. 1443-1447. He there relates, among other things, 
that a professor at a university, without any ceremony, presented him from the col- 
lection a piece of fossil wood that pleased him, and that was neither numbered nor 
catalogued. He instinctively looked around to see if they were observed. He adds: 
“It is only in America that one sees such things.’’ With regard to this I might 
properly say that one will hardly find anywhere such careful cataloguing as in the 
American museums, and that if that professor gave him the specimen he was doubt- 
less authorized to do so. 
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tion Society, which was founded in Washington in 1888. The result 
of the conferences which the society carried on was that in 1889 
Rockefeller contributed $600,000 as an endowment fund, the income 
only of which could be used for current expenses, and under the con- 
dition that within a year $400,000 should be given by other parties for 
the purpose of purchasing land and erecting buildings thereon. This 
condition was fulfilled in 1890, and in addition Marshall Field, of 
Chicago, presented land for half of the site, the other half being 
bought for $132,500, altogether three blocks, to which, in 1891, a 
fourth block was added, costing $150,000, and in 1898 a fifth and sixth 
block, costing $340,000, toward which Mr. Field again contributed 
$135,000 and Mr. Rockefeller the remainder. The cost of the land 
aggregates, therefore, up to the present time, over $750,900. 

On September 10, 1890, the University of Chicago was incorporated 
as such by the State of Illinois, its objects, as set forth, being to serve 
for the higher education of both sexes on equal terms, its man- 
agement being confided to a board of 21 trustees, two-thirds of whom, 
as well as the president of the university, must be members of regu- 
lar Baptist churches, the university to have, however, a purely literary 
and scientific character, and no professorship or place of any kind to 
be dependent upon a religious test. A few days thereafter Mr. Rock- 
efeller again gave, to be invested, $1,000,000, four-fifths of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the general purposes of instruction and one-fifth 
for the theological faculty, and Prof. W. R. Harper was appointed 
president. The latter accepted the office on July 1, 1891, and has ever 
since been the active force of the whole enterprise, as in fact he had 
been since 1888, constantly maintaining the view that it ought to bea 
real university and not a nominal one, as are so many in the United 
States. It was further arranged that the Theological Seminary of the 
Baptist Union in Morgan Park, Chicago, established since 1860, be 
constituted the theological faculty of the university (divinity school) 
under this condition, among others, that a dormitory costing $100,000 
should be erected for the accommodation, without charge, of the theo- 
logical students, in consideration of which the academy of the univer- 
sity should be established in the buildings at Morgan Park. With the 
seminary the university also obtained a theological library of 40,000 
volumes, as previously mentioned. 

From January, 1891, to May, 1892, there were six bulletins pub- 
lished on the plan of organization of the university which had_been 
previously submitted to the criticism of more than 50 American insti- 
tutions for higher education. In 1891 the heirs of the first mayor of 
Chicago, W. B. Ogden, endowed a faculty of natural sciences (Ogden 
Scientific School) for physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and astron- 
omy. This was under a provision of his will that prescribed that 70 
per cent of his property should be devoted to charitable purposes. 
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Up to 1898 $300,000 of this had been liquidated and $200,000 more are 
expected. In the same year occurred the purchase of several hundred 
thousand books and pamphlets comprising the library of the Calvary 
Antiquariat at Berlin. In 1892 S.-A. Kent, of Chicago, gave $235,000 
for a chemical laboratory, Mr. Rockefeller another endowment of 
$1,000,000, and Mr. Field $100,000 for buildings, under the condition 
that within three months an additional sum that should raise the total 
to $1,000,000 should be secured for the same object from other parties. 
This was done in Chicago itself; the sum was even exceeded, and many 
complained that they had not been asked to contribute. S. B. Cobb had 
given $150,000 especially for a lecture hall; G. C. Walker $130,000 for 
a fireproof museum; M. A. Ryerson $150,000 for a physical laboratory 
(to which he added in 1894 $75,000 more) and $50,000 besides; Mrs. 
N. S. Foster gave $60,000; Mrs. E. Kelly and Mrs. J. Beecher each 
$50,000, and other ladies $18,000, all for dormitories for women; 
Mrs. A. J. Snell $50,000 for a dormitory for young men students, 
and in addition to this there were 20 leading business men of the city 
who together guaranteed $100,000 in case the required sum was not 
forthcoming. 

In order to show the farsightednéss that animated the men of the 
university, I will mention that in June, 1892, when there had already 
been a Jarge staff of teachers appointed, though as yet there was not 
a single student, and when everyone had his hands full with organiza- 
tion and installations, $250 was granted for the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 

On October 1, 1892, the university was opened to students with a 
ceremony exclusively of a religious character. Only the lecture hall 
and three dormitories were ready; for everything else rooms had to 
be rented in the neighborhood. Asa slight recognition of the indebt- 
edness which was felt toward Mr. Rockefeller it was voted that the 
words ‘‘ Founded by John D. Rockefeller” be added to all official 
reports, publications, and correspondence of the university. In the 
same vear this founder gave still another sum of $1,000,000 as an 
endowment for the compensation of instructors. On January 1, 1893, 
the university had a teaching corps of 172 persons, of whom there 
were 73 professors (4 German) and 61 fellows for 594 students, nearly 
one-fourth of them being women. In 1893-94 a fund amounting to 
$1,000,000 was formed for the general equipment of the university, of 
which Mr. Rockefeller contributed half, M. A. Ryerson, of Chicago, 
$100,000, the remainder coming from various sources. In 1894 Mrs. 
C. E. Haskell, 6f Chicago, established an oriental museum at a cost of 
$100,000, adding $40,000 for lectures on comparative religion, and 
Charles A. Yerkes, of Chicago, founded an observatory with $300,000. 
In 1895 the total number of students was already more than 2,000. 
From 1893 to 1896 Mr. Rockefeller had given for various purposes, 
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besides the bequests already mentioned, $400,000, and in 1895, for the 
fourth time, he made an endowment of $1,000,:)00, and promised 
$2,000,000 additional in case a like sum was contributed from other 
sources by 1900, and this was also done.* Further, Miss H. Culver, of 
Chicago, in 1895 gave $1,000,000 for biological sciences (see above, 
p. 496), and Mrs. A. Hitchcock, of Chicago, gave in 1900 $200,000 for 
a dormitory for young students and the endowment of professorships. 
The gifts in the year 1898-99—the school year runs from July to 
July— reached a total of nearly $750,000, $500,000 of which were 
from Mr. Rockefeller. Besides his $2,000,000 gift which was due 
April 1, 1900, he gave in the same year another $1,000,000 for capital 
stock and $500,000 for immediate use, with the desire that $100,000 
of it should be employed for a building for the library and press. In 
all, the university had obtained up to the end of 1900,’ $13,000,000 
from private subscriptions,’ but not a penny from the city, State, or 
General Government; of this amount Mr. Rockefeller alone has given 
$9,000,000, and all but $1,000,000 of the remainder he has in a man- 
ner incited, in that a condition was attached to his gifts that such 
and such sums must be raised from other sources.? In 1899, 
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« Concerning this transaction the most fantastic statements were published in the 
German papers. Thus, a Berlin paper informed its readers that the university would 
have been bankrupt had not this sum been forthcoming; a Dresden one, on the con- 
trary, said that President Harper raised it in twelve hours, while he had been four 
and one-half years doing so, even this being a most astonishing performance. 

bSee New York Weekly Tribune, December 20, 1900. 

¢ At the decennial celebration held June 18, 1901, President Harper said, among 
other things, that while one could see now what it was possible to do with $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 for the esiablishment of an institution for higher education, yet before 
half of the new century had elapsed the world would know what $50,000,000 could 
do for that purpose. (Chicago Record-Herald, June 19, 1901, p. 2.) 

4 Besides, Mr. Rockefeller by no means confines his benefactions to the University 
of Chicago, and by his example has perhaps done more than by his gifts them- 
selves. Quite recently Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburg, has surpassed him in gifts 
for educational purposes (see p. 474), crowning these during this year (1901) by 
giving to the four universities of his native land, Scotland, $10,000,000 in order to 
elevate them and to assist the students. In 1902 Carnegie gave the same sum 
for an Institution for Scientific Research in the City of Washington, 1903. John D. 
Rockefeller was born in 1839; his father was already living in the United States. 
Disparaging statements are made here and there as to the way in which he 
acquired his wealth (for example by F. de Norvins: Les Milliardaires Américains, 
Paris, 1900, p. 100 et seq.), but more shrewd than the robber knights of the middle 
ages, to whom many of our first families owe their wealth, he has certainly not kept 
up his practices, and it can therefore likewise be said for him: non olet. In America 
to-day a rich man may not keep his money or leave it chiefly to his relatives. Public 
opinion compels him to other methods of disposal. In Boston it is epigrammatically 
said that no one would dare to die without leaving something to Harvard University, 
and a minister in Brooklyn humorously remarked that he would not preach the 
funeral sermon of any rich man until he knew what his will was. It is unjust to 
inveigh against great fortunes when their possessors support our hospitals, libraries, 
and universities (see The Justification of Wealth in The Nation, LXX, 1900, p. 66). 
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$5,500,000 of the total fund of $13,000,000 were invested, yielding a 
secure annual income of $210,000, or 29 per cent, toward the payment 
of the total expenditures of $730,000, the students contributing 
$270,000 (37 per cent), while Rockefeller gave $200,000 (28 per cent), 
and the small remainder was derived from various sources. The 
expenditure for salaries of the instructors was, in round sums, $390,000 
(54.7 per cent), stipends ¢ $60,000 (8.5 per cent), for printing and publish- 
ing $50,000 (6.8 per cent), for expenses of buildings and grounds 
$83,000 (11.5 per cent), for books $14,000 (1.9 per cent), the remaining 
16.6 per cent for general expenses. 


According to a statement which occupied almost an entire closely printed folio page 
of the Chicago Tribune, January 1, 1901, p. 17, there was given by private persons in 
the United States in 1899 $80,000,000 for educational purposes, libraries, museums, 
charitable objects, churches and religious enterprises, as well as to cities for the pub- 
lic benefit and entertainment, sums under. $1,000 not included. In 1900 the total 
was $62,500,000, of which there was applied to educational institutions, museums, and 
libraries $40,000,000, Washington University, in St. Louis, obtaining $5,000,000, the 
Carnegie Museum, in Pittsburg, $3,500,000; the University of Chicago, $2,600,000; 
Clark University, in Worcester, Mass., $2,400,000; Yale University, in New Haven, 
$1,300,000; Brown University, in Providence, $1,000,000; the Cooper Union, in 
New York City (see p. 366), and the University of Syracuse each $830,000; Har- 
vard University, in Cambridge, $730,000; Drake University, in Des Moines, $530,000; 
Columbia University, in New York, $500,000, and so on. During the year 1901, besides 
he donations amounting to $1,300,000 already mentioned, there were known to 
me the following great gifts from Chicago alone: Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who from 
1890 to 1900 had already given $2,500,000, almost wholly for educational objects, in 
sums of from $15,000 to $300,000, disposed during his lifetime of the remainder of his 
property, amounting to $1,500,000, for the same objects, having especial regard to the 
small colleges of the West, retaining only for himself and his wife an annuity of 
$30,000; and J. O. Armour, together with his mother, gave to the Armour Institute 
(school of engineering) $1,250,000, after his father had founded the same with 
$4,000,000. According to the American Monthly Review of Reviews, August, 1901, 
p. 152, the endowments for American colleges and -universities in June of this year 
were greater than ever before. Among others, Brown University, in Providence, 
obtained $2,000,000, and Harvard University, in Cambridge, $1,000,000 for its med- 
ical faculty. ‘‘The best of all uses of public benefactions is not for charity to the 
poor or even to the sick and defective, * * * not for lower education or religion, 
* * * but rather for affording the very best opportunities for the highest possible 
training of the very best minds in universities, because in training these the whole 
work of church, state, school, and charity * * * is raised toa higher level, andin 
his service all other causes are at the same time best advanced.”” (The Nation, LX X, 
1900, p. 229.) This, too, has always been the German principle, and to that end the 
governments of single states and the representatives of the people have cherished the 
universities with the greatest care, so that in Germany the most and best universities 
are found. In America this is sought to be attained partly through state and partly 
through private universities, and there can be no doubt but that it will also be 
attained there. 

“These are the so-called scholarships and fellowships, the first for junior students, 
the last for those who have attained the doctorate. They vary from $125 to $440. 
In consideration of this the recipients have to perform a service at the University of 
from one and one-half to two hours daily. 
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In 1899-1900 the university had 3,183 students, of which 1,449 were 
women, and in 1900-1901, 3,612 students with 240 teachers and 25 
administrative employees (11 women, 4 with title of professor), who 
receive salaries varying from $400 to $7,000. Among the instructors 
were 12 Germans, and 53 had studied in Germany. In 1900-1901 
there were 1,200 lectures, mostly arranged in courses of three months’ 
duration, corresponding to what, as we shall see, is known in Chicago 
University as the quarter system. 

FEMALE STUDENTS. 


The number of female students in Chicago University has increased 
from year to year. In 1892-93 it was 24 per cent; 1893-94, 33 per 
cent; 1894-95, 35 per cent; 1895-96, 36 per cent; 1896-97, 37 per 
cent; 1897-98, 38 per cent; 1898-99, 43 per cent; 1899-1900, 45.5 
per cent, in a total of 3,183 students, there being 1,449 females and 
1,734 males. The dean of the women says, in the introduction to a 
highly interesting annual report,’ that in the University of Chicago 
these relations are much more simple than in most other institutions 
for common instruction. From the beginning each and every one of 
the women has stood on the same terms as the men; never in the world 
was the work of women as scholars less hampered, and nowhere is it 


easier for women to obtain a university training. The woman student 


on entering the university is subject to the same rules as the man stu- 
dent, proceeds in exactly the same manner in respect to choice of 
studies and business relations and shortly finds herself in class room, 
laboratory, and library, working side by side with men, and with no 
question as to her right or privilege. 

QUARTER SYSTEM WITHOUT VACATIONS. 


Another essential characteristic feature of the University of Chicago 
is its quarter system almost without vacations, which has introduced 
an entirely new principle into university instruction, which thus con- 
tinues on unbroken. The quarter is the unit of reckoning, as is the 
semester in Germany. The academic year begins on July 1 and is 
divided into four quarters, which begin respectively on the Ist of 
July, October, January , and April, and last twelve weeks, there being 


an the winter semester of 1900-1901 there were at the 21 German universities 
among 34,363 students and some 2,000 auditors (summer semester, 1901, 35,552 
matriculate students), 1,029 women, 12 of whom were matriculate and probably 
about one-third of whom were foreigners (it was only at Jena that no female students 


were allowed, but they are now admitted—1903). In the United States in 1898-99 - 


there were 109,659 males and 37,505 females who enjoyed the higher education, of 
which 18,948 women were at universities and colleges for both sexes, 4,593 at higher 
women’s colleges, and 10,866 at such of lower grade, 1,339 at technical schools, 1,759 
at professional schools. (Report of Commissioner of Education, 1898-99, II, 1900, 
p- 1582.) 

> President’s report for 1897-98 (1900), pp. 110-135. 
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a recess of one week at the end. Each quarter has two equal terms 
of six weeks. The courses are classified as majors and minors. A 
minor calls for four to five hours of class-room work (or its equiva- 
lent) each week for six weeks; a major requires the same for twelve 
weeks. Eight to ten hours work a week is called a double minor 
or double major. The prescribed amount of work for each student is 
three minors, or one major and one minor in each half quarter. One 
major and two minors will also be allowed if it is evident that a stu- 
dent is properly using his time. Naturally the courses in a particular | 
science usually last over several terms, six weeks is only the unit, but 
they must be so adjusted that anyone, without disadvantage to him- 


"self or the subject, can begin at the beginning of a quarter. 


Each instructor teaches thirty-six weeks during the year, ten hours 
or its equivalent a week. He enjoys a quarter’s vacation, and is 
free to choose it whenever it can be arranged, or he may take two 
vacations of six weeks each at different times of the year. If he 
voluntarily teaches according to agreement more than the normal 
amount he can obtain for it either a pro rata in salary (two-thirds the 
usual amount) or an extra vacation (full pro rata). Here, also, the 
custom prevails of allowing a so-called sabbatical year to the professors 
(see p. 367) but under more favorable conditions than are allowed in 
the other universities. Whoever lectures throughout three years of 
forty-eight weeks or six years of forty-two weeks receives a year’s 
leave of absence with full pay. 


RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION. 


A third characteristic of the University of Chicago which deserves 
to be mentioned, at least in a comparison that most nearly concerns 
me—namely, that with the German universities—is the religious foun- 
dation which underlies the entire institution. As we have already 
seen, the university owes its origin to the religious feeling of 
J. D. Rockefeller, who regarded it as a duty owed to the Baptist 
Church, of which he was a member, that something should be done for 
the elevation and instruction of the people, and although he did not 
in the beginning have something grand in view, yet through the influ- 
ence of prominent men he was soon brought to consider it. 

Although the articles of incorporation require that the president 
of the university and 14 of the 21 trustees shall be Baptists, yet it 
was stipulated from the beginning that the university should bear a 
purely literary and scientific character, and that no position of any kind 
should be dependent upon a réligious test. This has been strictly 
adhered to, and, besides, in 1899 the university congregation, which is 
a governing body composed of over 200 members, meeting quarterly 
or oftener, made the following public announcements: 

1. That the principle of the complete freedom of iaming for all 

NAT Mus 1903——33 
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and every one has prevailed in the Chicago University since its begin- 
ning as a fundamental proposition, as is shown by the conduct of the 
president and of the trustees and in the actual practice of the presi- 
dent and the professors. 

2. That this principle shall never, neither now nor in the future, be 
put in question. : 

3. That it is desirable, in order to be always clear upon this subject, 
that the university, as such, should not take part in public affairs and 
that public expressions by the professors relative to public matters 


shall be regarded as personal. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


It remains to sketch the organization of the university. This is not 
yet fully completed, for it has, as yet, only a theological faculty 
(divinity school), with an annex of an English theological seminary, 
a Scandinavian theological seminary, a philosophical faculty (graduate 
school of arts and literature), and a faculty of natural sciences (Ogden 
Graduate School of Science). There will later be organized, as soon as 
means allow, a law faculty, a medical faculty,* a faculty of engineering, 
a technological faculty, a pedagogical faculty’—one for the fine arts 
and one for music. 

The university includes five divisions: (1) The schools, colleges, and 
academies; (2) the university extension; (3) the university libraries, 
laboratories, and museums; (4) the university press; (5) the univer- 
sity affiliations. 

The first division includes the faculties which have just been men- 
tioned (schools), the colleges for art, literature, natural science, com- 
merce, and administration and university college. Each of these 
colleges is again divided, as is usual, into a junior and a senior college. 
Finally, there is the academy in Morgan Park, a secondary school. 

The second division, the university extension, directs the work of 
students who can not attend the daily exercises of the university.° It 
conducts lectures at places more or less distant from the university 
(lecture study department), study by correspondence (even in foreign 
countries), examinations for outsiders, and the library; that is to say, 
the utilization of the library for students not at the university itself. 


a Recently the whole of Rush Medical College of Chicago has been transferred to 
the university, and part of the medical lectures will be held theré. This, then, now 
constitutes the medical faculty. 1903. 

>This faculty is now constituted by the recent transfer to the university of the 
Chicago Pedagogical Institute. 1903. 

¢ The English call this extension of university instruction the People’s University, 
for its benefits are open to all. It rightly is regarded as absurd if anyone considers 
that he has ended his education at any definite time, for it can only be ended by 
death. Alexander von Humboldt was not ashamed to attend lectures even when 
an old man. I must refrain from giving here a special description of the Chicago 
University Extension. 
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The third division includes the general library and all the depart- 
mental libraries, the general and special museums, the laboratories, 
apparatus, and all other material used for instruction. 

The fourth division includes the publications of the university, the 
printing office, the purchase and selling of books, apparatus, and other 
means of instruction, as well as the literary exchange. 

The fifth section includes the relations with institutions which, with- 
out belonging organically to the university, have affiliated themselves 
more or less with it. 

_ The officers are the president, the chaplain, the recorder, the regis- 
trar, the deans, the directors, the professors, and the teachers. They 
are arranged, for the administration of the university, into the uni- 
versity congregation, the senate, the council, seven faculties,* and six 
university boards,’ each of these bodies with a prescribed function 
which I will not particularize here. Over all are the 21 trustees, who 
choose from among themselves a president, a vice-president, a treas- 
urer, a comptroller, and a secretary. 

_ The following sciences were, in 1899-1900, taught in the University 
of Chicago, each constituting a department: Philosophy, pedagogy, 
political economy, political science, history, archeology, sociology, 
anthropology, comparative religion, Semitic languages and literature, 


. biblical and Patristic Greek, Sanskrit and Indo-European comparative 


philology, the Greek language and literature, the Latin language 
and literature, the Romance languages and literatures, the Germanic 
languages and literatures, the English language and literature, includ- 
ing rhetoric, literature, mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geology, zoology, anatomy, physiology, neurology, paleontology, 
botany, rhetoric, Old Testament literature and interpretation, New 
Testament literature and interpretation, biblical theology, systematic 
theology, church history, homiletics, church polity, and pastoral 
duties. At the same time there are 25 seminaries and scientific 
institutes.” 


@ These are not taken in the sense of the faculties at the German universities. The 
seven faculties of the University of Chicago are: (1) the faculty of the Morgan Art 
Academy (elsewhere, instead, the faculty of the teachers’ seminary is mentioned); 
(2) the faculty of university extension; (3) that of junior colleges; (4) that of senior 
colleges; (5) that of the graduate school of arts and literature; (6) that of the Ogden 
(graduate) School of Science; (7) that of the divinity school. Only the three last 
correspond to faculties in the German sense. 

> Administrative board of the university press; administrative board of the uni- 
versity libraries, laboratories, and museums; administrative board of the university 
affiliation; administrative board of physical culture and athletics; administrative 
board of student organizations, publications, and exhibitions; administrative board 
or the recommendation of teachers. 

¢In Leipsic there are 54, of which, however, 16 are in the medical faculty which 
is just about to be established in Chicago. 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


As characteristic of the University of Chicago, there deserves to be 
mentioned the secondary school connected therewith (university acad- 
emy in Morgan Park.) It was opened in 1892 in the former theological 
seminary that was merged with the university, and, like all the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States, was for both sexes. Recently, 
however, girls have been excluded because the pupils all live in the 
house itself and not, as in many other secondary schools, in their 
families.¢ The school is about 74 miles distant from the university, 
and consists of a row of buildings, a library with 5,000 volumes, dor- 
mitories for 170 pupils, ete.. The academy is attended for from four 
to five years, preparation for college being thus attained. The 
instruction includes Latin, Greek, French, German, mathematics, 
history, physics, chemistry, botany, and geography. This secondary 
school belongs to the pedagogical department, as does also an elemen- 
tary school situated near the university, which accommodates 100 
children of an age from 4 to 14 years, and costs $13,000 annually. 
These are considered as necessary for the pedagogical department, and 
are, so to speak, laboratories in which problems of elementary and 
secondary education are to be worked out. ‘‘ No work can commend 
itself more heartily to the attention of the investigator than the study 


of the growth and development of the mind of the child, and the adap- - 


tation of educational theories to such growth.” A similar establish- 
ment on a larger scale has recently been organized at the Columbia 
University in New York,’ and at the Chicago University there has 
recently been laid the cornerstone of a school of education for which 
$1,000,000 are available, and which will contain an elementary school 
for kindergarten instruction and for instruction in beginnings, a sec- 
ondary school (academy) provided with a manual training school, and 


a normal school. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


The university extension concerns itself chiefly with lectures in 
Chicago and in neighborhoods more or less remote, on philoso- 
phy, pedagogics, political economy, history, sociology, anthropology, 
Semitic languages and literatures, Greek language and literature, 
Romance languages and literatures, English language and literature, 
astronomy, geology, zoology, neurology, botany, music, art, Old and 
New Testament literature and interpretation, and in this the director of 
the art institute and employees of the Field Columbian Museum take 
part; these also are docents in the university. In 1898-99 there were 
125 such courses held. Besides this, the university extension gives 


@ There are many secondary schools in the United States in which pupils of both 
sexes live in the school itself. These are the so-called boarding schools. 

>See Columbia University Quarterly, III, pp. 243-246, 1901, The New Horace 
Mann School, by 8. T. Dutton. . 
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instruction by means of correspondence in the «above-named sciences, 
as well as in theological seminary work, for such as have not attended 
any college. In 1898-99 1,049 persons availed themselves of such 
correspondence courses. It has been shown that many of the best 
students of the university have been brought to the university by 
means of correspondence study, and that many of the best students 
have been carried along in this way while necessarily absent from the 
university. 
UNIVERSITY AFFILIATIONS. 

The university permits certain institutions to affiliate themselves 
with it in order, through their influence, to favorably affect primary 
and secondary schools, as well as colleges, with a view to raising them 
to a higher level. This affiliation occurs in four forms—organic mem- 
bership in the university, semiorganic union with the university, alli- 
ance between the university and completely independent institutions, 
and tentative affiliation. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The publishing division of the university deserves special mention, 
especially as it is destined to great development. Quite recently the cor- 
ner stone of a new building for its use has been laid.¢ The University 
Press consists of four departments: Publications (offices now estab- 
lished in the botanical laboratory building); printing (now established 
in the gymnasium); purchase of books and apparatus for the entire 
university, entirely done through this office, and bookstore and 
stationery for students and teachers (now established in Cobb lecture 
hall). The following are regularly published: The Annual Register, 
a comprehensive annual publication in quarto, which gives much infor- 
mation concerning the university; The President’s Report, an annual 
publication in quarto; The University Record, a weekly paper; Cir- 
cular of Information of the Graduate Schools and Colleges in the 
Departments of Arts, Literature, and Science; Circular of Infor- 
mation of the Divinity School; University Handbook; Circulars of 
Information of the University Extension Division; Calendar of the 
Morgan Park Academy; Departmental Programmes. The following 
periodicals: Journal of Political Economy (quarterly); American 
Journal of Sociology (bimonthly); American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures (quarterly); Biblical World (monthly); 
Astrophysical Journal (10 numbers per year); Journal of Geology 
(bimonthly); School Review (10 numbers per year); Elementary School 
Record (monthly); Botanical Gazette (monthly); American Journal of 
Theology (quarterly). Besides there are the following, which appear 
from time to time: Contributions to Philosophy (I-IV); Economic 
Studies (I-IV); Studies in Political Science (I-11); Studies in Class- 


4 Now ready, 1903. 
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ical Philology (I-V); Germanic Studies (I-III); English Studies (1); 
Physiological Archives (I); Anthropological Bulletins (I-III). In 
1898-99 there were expended for these about $41,000, about $6,500 of 
which was for salaries. In the printing office there were 20 to 40 
typesetters employed, but the forms were sometimes printed outside. 
Besides the above-named official publications, the printing office also 
issued in 1898-99: Proceedings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion; Fifth Herbart Year-Book; Smith: Chemistry Outlines; Report 
of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; 
Report of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Proceedings of the Southern State Association; 5S. W. 
Burnham: Catalogue of Double Stars, I (publication of the Yerkes 
Observatory); J. Dewey: School and Society (already in its 3d edi- 
tion); Manual Training Magazine. In the book and stationery store 
there were sold in 1898-99 articles to the value of about $39,000. It 
is an unusually convenient arrangement for the professors and students 
that they can enjoy, within the university itself, a well-assorted book- 
store, where they also receive a considerable discount. 


CONCLUSION. 


As I stood one beautiful clear evening in Indian summer upon the 
tower of the lofty Masonic Temple of Chicago, fanned by soft breezes, 
my glance swept far to the eastward over the unlimited expanse of 
smiling Lake Michigan, overarched by the blue heavens; on the west, 
however, the dark red sun laboriously struggled through the unsightly 
vapor that poured from the smoking, steaming Babel, from the mil- 
lion-mouthed monster of a city, a hell—yet looking out upon a 
seductive paradise! 

**Chicago is the young giant among the cities of the earth, and is 
only at the threshold of its destiny,” says a recent English observer. 
** We hope that during the coming years there will be removed from 
the way many of the stumbling blocks that we all very well know 
still exist to-day in this new and unequally developed city; but 
Chicago sixty years ago was only a prairie, with a few thousand men 
on it,” so wrote to me recently one of my friends from there. 

In the description of the institutions which has filled the previous 
pages I could do justice to only a portion of the intellectual life of 
this city, perhaps the most interesting one of the whole earth, espe- 
cially because of its great contrasts; for to me the view from the lofty 
building appeared symbolica], and most interesting for a further rea- 
son—because so much is still to be expected from its development more 
than from any other city—that it promises to become one of the future 


@ There are also published by the students: The University Weekly and the Cap and 
Gown (a yearly publication). 
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‘‘wonders of the world.” The germs for this can be seen shooting 
up every where. 

Many things I have been unable to include within the scope of my 
studies. Among these are the technical schools (Armour Institute and 
Mechanics’ Institute), the medical schools, the hospitals, the city hall 
and county court-house, and others. The last named, double building, 
cost $5,000,000, and certainly offers much that is instructive in many 
ways as regards museum interests, as do, for example, the correspond- 
ing buildings in Boston, which I hope to be able to describe. Recently 
Mr. J. E. DuBois, from Dubois, in Pennsylvania, gave $1,000,000 
for a Chicago medical school of homeopathic practices, with a hos- 
pital, which led me to lament that this large sum was not applied to 
efforts more scientific in character than those of homeopathy. I 
mention this in order to show how all possible interests find there a 
ready advocate. Perhaps there had deserved to be included in my 
report a description of a building like the ‘* Monadnock” (named fora 
mountain in New Hampshire about 3,200 feet high), which is only 
400 feet long and 70 feet wide, but is seventeen stories high and contains 
1,200 business offices, with 6,000 persons constantly employed therein.¢ 
It constitutes, by itself, a postal district with 14 employees, who daily 
handle 45,000 pieces of mail and sell stamps amounting to $2,000. 

Although not in this connection, I might, however, in order to illus- 
trate the specially developed talent of the Chicagoans for organization, 
as is shown in the incredibly rapid establishment of their museums, 
libraries, and universities, mention one interesting installation among 
many others, namely, that of the city railway. 


Chicago, the city of so many technical surprises, possesses a very remarkable 
arrangement of its city railways. From a center where almost the entire business 
life is crowded together in 20-story houses within a space of a few square miles, there 
radiate toward the south, the north, the southwest and the west, four great electric 
lines, elevated on iron viaducts, each 10 to 15 miles long. On the eastern side the 
business portion of Chicago is limited, as is well known, by Lake Michigan. The 
uniting member and turning place for all the elevated lines, giving at the same time 
an opportunity of transfer from one line to another, and yet constituting a line by 
itself, is the so-called Union Loop in the center of Chicago, perhaps the most remark- 
able and most frequented piece of railway in the world. The loop is a double-track 
viaduct about 2 miles long, that surrounds a rectangular area of a portion of the 
chessboard-like blocks of the business center. The area is five blocks wide and 
seven blocks long, and its seven stations are so arranged that from any point in the 
business center it will take not more than three minutes to reach the nearest one. 
In this way it is possible to reach a railway going in any direction, for the trains of 
all four of the elevated roads, as soon as they get to the business part of the city, 
must pass over the loop and stop at its eleven stations before they can again come to 
their own line and pass out toward the suburbs. The travel on this loop is enor- 


@ Life in such a colossus is depicted by H. B. Fuller in his readable romance, The 
Cliff Dwellers, which at the time created so unpleasant a sensation in Chicago, 
because in it the author unsparingly exposed some of the dark sides of social life 
among the swarming millions of the city. 
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mous. Onan average day there are 1,000 trains or 4,000 cars used, and during the 
i busy hours of the day there are always 30 trains at atime upon this short line, 
: | indeed on special occasions, caused by excessive crowding, the tracks of the loop are 
literally covered with trains; they often run at intervals of less than one ‘minute 
, | apart. Although the loop is provided with a double track yet all the trains go in 
Bi | the same direction; the lines that join the loop at three of its four corners are dis- 
[ tributed upon the two tracks, according to their frequency. In the first 14 months 
i ' after it was established this remarkable railway was used by 80,000,000 of passengers. 
} The great business houses situated near the stations have already begun to build 
stairways from their second stories connecting directly with the gallery of the station 
in order to spare their visitors the trouble of descending into the street. At each 
station there is also a special stairway for the trains of each line and a reserved space 
is railed off along the track, so that the loop may really be said to have 44 stations. 
The whole loop might properly be considered as a single gigantic terminal station 
for all four elevated roads, and as the grandest effort hitherto made to unite several 
railway lines in a single center. (Newspaper notice). 

In conclusion I will name a few of the scientific, literary, and art 
associations of Chicago, as far as I heard of them, as these characterize 
the intellectual life of the city: Chicago Astronomical Society, Hum- 
boldt Club, Illinois Audubon Society, Audubon Club, Entomological 

Society, Mycological Society, Polytechnical Society of Chicago, West- 
ern Society of Engineers, Literary Club, Ravenswood Historical 
Society, Chicago Society of Egyptian Research, Altura Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Library Club, Bibliographical Society, Book Club, 
Central Art Association of America, Chicago Art Association, Art Stu- 
dents’ League of Chicago, Society of Western Artists, Illinois Chapter 

of the American Institute of Architects, Chicago Architectural Club, 

Chicago Ceramic Association, Altura Ceramic Art Club. These, how- 

ever, by no means exhaust the list of such societies. 


B.—NOTES ON SOME EUROPEAN MUSEUMS AND KINDRED 
INSTITUTIONS. ¢ 


INTRODUCTION. 


After visiting, during the autumn of 1899, some of the museums 
and libraries of the eastern section of the United States, concerning 
which I made a partial report, it seemed to me desirable to revisit 
some of the principal museums of Europe, and to examine others for 
the first time, in order to have a just measure for estimation of the 
American establishments, which profoundly impressed me. The gen- 
eral direction of the Royal Collections of Art and Science in Dresden 
also commissioned me to do this in view of the proposed, though 


@ Translation of Uber einige Europiische Museen und verwandte Institute-Reiseer- 
fahrungen von Dr. A. B. Meyer. Verlag von R. Friedlander & Sohn in Berlin, 
1902. Abhandlungen und Berichte of the Royal Zoological and Anthropologico- 


Ethnographical Museum at Dresden, X, 1902-3, No. 1. 
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recently deferred, erection of a new museum building in Dresden, and 
I now report on the result of my observations. 

I could not, in the case of cities like London and Paris, undertake 
to make as detailed a report as I attempted for New York and Chicago, 
and as I hope to do for Washington, Philadelphia, and Boston (includ- 
ing Cambridge), for that would require much more time than I had at 
my disposal. There is, indeed, no necessity for this, for the museums 
and allied institutions of London and Paris are known to every one 
who has to do with museum administration.. I could only endeavor 
to discuss what is new and worthy of imitation there, and what would 
be valuable for solving our problem in Dresden. 

Although probably noone willtake exceptions to my noting the good 
features that I find, yet in case of blame some one is certain to say that 
‘**those who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” Of course 
I am aware of the inadequacy of my own efforts, and I know that in 
many instances the deficiencies are to a greater extent the fault of the 
circumstances than of the persons, for one individual has little con- 
trol of the many combinations on which the historical development of 
museums and similar institutions depend. It is rare, at least in 
Europe, though possible in America, that anyone has an opportunity 
to commence at the beginning and build up an establishment from the 
foundation. My censure, therefore, can not and will not be personal, 
but will deal rather with the conditions that are beyond the control of 
the individual. If I am blamed for recounting my experiences princi- 
pally in the form of personal impressions, the reader may be assured 
that I do so only for the purpose of allowing others to share them, for 
which purpose I can not avoid the subjective method of statement. 

The arrangement indicates the course of my travels during Septem- 
ber and October, 1901. 

Photographs were in most cases difficult to obtain, and my illus- 
trations are consequently not uniformly distributed, and in some cases 
unsatisfactory. To the gentlemen who were so good as to place orig- 
inals at my disposal, and who were in other ways of much assistance to 
me, I here make acknowledgment of my sincere obligations. 


STUDIES ON MUSEUMS AND KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 


V.—LONDON. 


17. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


DEPARTMENT OF BRITISH MUSEUM, CROMWELL ROAD, 8. W. 


In its contents the Natural History Museum in London unquestion- 
ably occupies the first place among all such museums of the world. 
The portion to which the public is admitted is unusually extensive and 
is open daily from morning until evening. The visitors are not counted 
by turnstiles and the numbers published annually are consequently not 
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exact. The total for 1900 was 485,288.¢ One is not compelled to 
check canes, etc., though this can be done without charge. There are 
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very few seats for visitors. There is a restaurant in which one can 
dine at a reasonable price. 


4In 1901, 417,691; in 1902, 433,619. 
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Fic. 82.—Museum of Natural History, London. Plans of upper floors, 
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The architect was A. Waterhouse.“ Plate 33 shows the exterior of 
the building, figs. 81and 82 the ground plans. The interior is impractical 
and disagreeable. Even the officials have positively expressed them- 


(roms) qramey 
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selves concerning both of these defects, and are certainly the best judges 


“The construction extended from 1873 to 1880. In 1886 the installation of the 
collections, which were formerly in the British Museum (Great Russell street), was 
completed. The building is 675 feet long and has two towers 190 feet high, while 
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of the first one. The very high entrance hall (Plate 34) appears to me to 
be too churchlike and empty. That it looks very dingy is, of course, 
due first of all to the London atmosphere, but perhaps also it is due to 
the character of the building materials and the yellow color, being of 
terra cotta, ornamented with animal representations in high relief.¢ 
The side galleries with skylights (fig. 83) give somewhat the impression 
of factory rooms. The installation is in some respects exeellent, but 
in many cases is capable of improvement, notwithstanding the fact that 
enormous sums have been expended on it. Some groups of birds, for 
example, cost as much as $250 or more. Rather too much has been 
done in this respect to the greater neglect of other things. The cases 
are of mahogany, clumsy and unprepossessing; some of the back- 
grounds are green. The labels have been prepared with much care 
and taste. The arrangements for lighting are in part deficient. An 
anthropological gallery has recently been installed, which promises in 
time to be very attractive, but otherwise there has been but little 
general change in the twelve years since | last visited the museum. 
The number of visitors on the three occasions when I was at the museum 
was not great, and one can scarcely feel that there is justification for 
exposing these valuable collections to the light from morning till 
evening, when it is evident that they will be ruined thereby. If the 
shades are drawn, however, it becomes so dark that one can see but 
little. Everywhere in England the collections are exhibited during 
the entire day, and it is said that this custom must continue, for other- 
wise the money for expenses will not be forthcoming. I think, how- 
ever, that this is an error. If the officials themselves were only 
convinced that the collections intrusted to their keeping are really 
being injured they would be able to impress this fact upon the trus- 
tees, but they fail to consider the subject, or at any rate have neglected 
it until very recently. The public would soon become accustomed to 
shorter hours of opening if there were some way of making them gen- 
erally known. This is not the case now, everyone knowing that he 
can gain admittance from morning until evening. 

There are no double windows, these always being omitted in English 
museums. There is no necessity for them, however, for no annoy- 
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the large entrance hall is 170 feet long, 95 feet wide, and 72 feet high. Regarding 
the style the architect says (General Guide to the British Museum, Natural History, 
1888, p. 12) that it is ‘earlier Romanesque, which prevailed largely in Lombardy 
and the Rhineland from the tenth century to the end of the twelfth century.” 
@The architect says (Guide to the Museum, p. 14): The Museum is the largest, if 
not indeed the only modern building in which terra cotta has been exclusively used 
for external facades and interior wall surfaces, including all the varied decoration 
which this involves. On the western side of the building, where it is intended that 
the zoological collection shall be placed, the ornamentation of the terra cotta (which 
will be found very varied both within and without the building) has been based 
exclusively on living organisms. On the east side, where geology and paleontology 
find a home, the terra-cotta ornamentation has been derived from extinct specimens. 
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Museum OF NATURAL HisTORY, KENSINGTON, LONDON. ENTRANCE HALL. 
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ance is caused by frost and melting ice. In most respects the climate 
is milder than with us, though single windows are found also in many 
other European museums as well as in the large museums of the 
United States, where the winters are very cold. In the newly-con- 
structed Natural History Museum in Brussels, however (see p. 597), I 


Fic, 83.—Museum of Natural History, London. Side gallery containing fossil reptiles. Skeleton of an 
Iguanodon in the foreground. 


found double windows with a very considerable space between the two 
lights. The Director was of the opinion that the great hall (84 by 30 
meters) could not be heated without the double windows. I do not 
share this opinion, for in the present day any room can be well heated, 
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and moreover, double windows are just as likely to become frosted. 
These are not, therefore, necessary in a new building, unless we prefer 
them because the movement of air and consequently of dust can be 
diminished by their use, and because the dust from the street is less 
likely to enter, except when, as we shall see below, the windows are 
closely secured and dust-free air is brought in through other openings. 

The museum can not be said to be entirely fireproof. Much super- 
fluous wood is used, and the location of the heating apparatus is 
unfavorable. 

The museum has four departments—zoology, geology, mineralogy, 
and botany. Its annual expenditure is about $250,000. Each depart- 
ment has a keeper who receives from $3,500 to $4,000, and there are 
assistant keepers with salaries of $2,600 to $3,200; assistants of the 
first class, with salaries ranging from $1,500 to $2,500, and of the 
second class, from $750 to $1,500. 

Special mention should be made of the publication by the museum, 
at its own cost, of systematic descriptive catalogues aggregating con- 
siderably more than 200 volumes, with thousands of illustrations. In 
this undertaking the British Museum is preeminent and by it has put 
deeply in its debt every student of natural science. It excels all other 
museums of the earth so markedly in this respect that they sink into 
insignificance by comparison. It would be useless even to attempt to 
‘compete with England in this regard. These catalogues are not only 
catalogues of the collections of the museum, but monographs in which 
all known species are described, whether they are represented in the 
museum or not. There is, however, little that is lacking in the collec- 
tions of the British Museum, for, as has already been said, no col- 
lections in the world can be compared with them in completeness. It 
is not my purpose here to describe in detail this famous collection. 
The most notable exhibits are, perhaps, those in the mineralogical and 
paleontological departments, and in the so-called ‘‘ Index Museum” 
of the main hall, which serves as an introduction to zoology and is an 
original creation of the former director, Sir William Flower. Many 
museums have endeavored to imitate this feature to some extent. 
The catalogues mentioned are distributed liberally. 


18. BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(Great Russell street, Bloomsbury.]} 


In the British Museum on this occasion I confined my attention 
chiefly to the ethnographic collection. It contains many valuable old 
specimens, but has not kept pace with its sister collections. While 
Berlin has since the seventies built up an ethnographical collection 
which is scarcely to be surpassed, and good collections have been 
brought together in many cities of Europe and America, London has 
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made little progress in the latter half of the last century. The former 
director, Sir Augustus Franks, a man of European reputation, and 
during the time of his administration (1860 to 1880), the best authority 
on ethnographical matters—one might say the teacher of the older gen- 
eration of ethnographers—gave in the latter part of his life less atten- 
tion to the broader problems of ethnography. However, on account 
of the world-wide rule of the English Government, it is naturally and 
must continue to be the task of the British Museum to lead in eth- 
nography, since that museum has greater opportunities than any 
other. This collection nevertheless has not made much progress, 
and the contents of the ethnographical department of the British 
Museum make no better showing than many of the continental 
museums, not to mention the Berlin collection. In this stepmotherly 
treatment of ethnography the British Museum does not set a good 
example to the other museums throughout that country, while the 
Berlin Museum, for example, has had and continues to have a fruitful 
influence throughout the whole of Germany. In London the antiqui- 
ties resulting from the English explorations i in the Pacific Ocean (the 
British Museum was established in 1753) are, however, still unex- 
celled. The arrangement, classification, and labeling leave something 
to be desired. The exhibits in halls lighted from above are crowded 
and not pleasing. 

In this respect England has allowed herself to be surpassed, but this 
fault may be found with all of her ethnographic collections, excepting 
that at Oxford (see p. 533). 

While much has been generally done in the British Museum in the 
way of explanatory labeling, this can not be said of the ceramic col- 
lection, which, however, still excels in that respect some of the conti- 
nental collections. 

The famous library of the British Museum, although it possesses 
such magnificent features, can not as a building or in many of its 
installations and contrivances compare with the new American libraries. 
It requires, for example, from a half to three-quarters of an hour to 
obtain a book, and, besides, the facilities for reading are not entirely 
convenient. Books are not allowed to be taken home. The printed 
catalogues, on the other hand, are ui 2qualed, being—considering the 
riches of the collections, for the moe, part bibliographies, while they 
contain also a large number of cross references—admirable works. 
G. A. Criiwell calls them ‘‘a milestone in the history of catalogue 
making.” In 1875, the manuscript catalogue having increased to 2,000 
volumes and being too unhandy and cumbrous for use; its printing 
was undertaken, and was completed in twenty years, from 1881 to 
1900, about 400 quarto parts at a price of $450. The increase, how- 
ever, is so extraordinary that the printing has been continued, and 


‘¢Mittheilungen des Ocsterreichischen Vereine fiir Bibliothekwesen, V, 1901, p. 32. 
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there has been published, for example, a three-volume subject catalogue 
in octavo, embracing the additions from 1880 to 1895, comprising over 
120,000 works. The library receives all volumes copyrighted in Great 
Britain and Ireland and in the British colonies, and expends about 
$50,000 yearly each for purchases and for binding. As to the number 
of volumes erroneous reports are generally circulated. It is claimed 
that the National Library in Paris is the largest, with 3,000,000 volumes; 
then follows the British Museum, with over 2,000,000; then the Berlin 
Royal Library, with 1,000,000. Asa matter of fact the British Museum 
is the richest, with from four to five millions, of which perhaps half 
a million are periodicals that occupy 12 straight miles and embrace 
over 30,000 different journals (exclusive of newspapers), in which 
respect no other library in the world even approximately approaches 
it. In wealth of books, therefore, the library of the British Museum 
in London is unequaled, though the number of readers is compara- 
tively small—in 1899, 188,554.¢ 

The total number of visitors to the British Musenm in 1900 was 
689,249 persons, of which 43,892 came on Sundays.? 


19. OTHER LONDON MUSEUMS. 
MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


This famous museum of comparative anatomy, whose directors in 
recent times have been, in succession, Owen and Flower, can perhaps 
be regarded as the best natural-science museum in the world, even 
though it does not entirely correspond to the modern standard. It 
' consists of a series of large halls with skylights and two or three gal- 
leries one above the other (Plate 35 represents one of these halls). On 
account of this arrangement the light is sometimes insufficient; there 
are corners and spaces underneath the galleries which are completely 
dark, and the reflection from the glass desk cases in the galleries is 
very annoying. The general effect, however, is noble and beautiful. 
Much stress is laid upon the admirable method of installation, though 
it does not always in every respect represent the highest advances. 
The anthropological collection is, in particular, not so carefully and 
scientifically installed as far-reaching demands would necessitate, and 
the whole museum could be kept much cleaner. There is, however, 
not a sufficient labor force for this purpose. . 

Although the disadvantage of high halls and galleries lighted from 
above was known, in order not to depart from the uniform plan of the 
interior of the museum a similar large hall has lately been added. 
The cabinets and cases are, as is almost uniformly the case in England, 
constructed of mahogany—antiquated and clumsy, and not dust proof. 


@ In 1900, 198,566; in 1901, 200,035. In 1901, 718,614, of which on Sundays 48,895. 
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The soot from the air of the city does not penetrate too much into the 

building, since, with the exception of the skylights, there are no win- 

dows in the halls; a double glass roof, moreover, offers considerable 
protection. The ventilation arrangements are primitive. 

The library comprises 50,000 volumes and does not incorporate any 
books relating to systematic zoology. There is a card catalogue 
arranged by authors and subjects. 

_ The collections contain upward of 11,000 comparative-anatomy 
preparations, among them upward of 3,700 fossil and nearly 2,700 
pathologico-anatomical. Excellent printed catalogues concerning 
them are published, among others a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Osteological Series contained in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England (2 vols., London, 1853, quarto, xlv, 914 pp.); 
a Catalogue of the Specimens illustrating the Osteology and Dentition 

of Vertebrated Animals, recent and extinct, contained in the Museum 

of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, I-III (London, 1879-1891, 

octavo, Ixvii, 1036 pp.); a Descriptive Catalogue of the Teratological 

Series in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 

(London, 1893, octavo, xxiii, 192 pp). The collection is, first of all, 

scientific, and as such is a true ornament to the nation. 

The illustration given is reproduced from the Souvenir of the Cen- 
tenary of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 1800-1900 (Lon- 
don, 1900, quarto, 33 pp.). 


SOUTH KENSINGTON OR VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


This famous museum of art and industry is unsuitable as a building, 
the lighting being in some parts very bad and the installation much 
too crowded and not well adapted for inspection.* The labeling is 
very good throughout, though the cards are printed in such small type 
that in the insufficient light they are often quite illegible. On the 
other hand, the former India Museum (Indian section), that now 
belongs to it, is installed in a primitive, unsystematic manner, and 
insufficiently labeled. Furthermore, the ethnographic section, part of 
which is very valuable, is not well arranged. The management of the 
oriental art collections, which, with the Indian one just mentioned, are 
now located in the adjacent Imperial Institute (which, intended in the 
first place for collections, is now occupied by the university), is not 
entirely satisfactory. New halls, however, are now being erected for 
both these large collections. It is impossible for me to do justice to the 
tremendous whole of the South Kensington Museum in the space of 
this report. Besides, it is generally known. Its excessive abundance 
of objects quite oppresses the receptive faculty of the most alert sight- 


@ “The worst possible conception of ‘the mode of arranging museums is exemplified 
at South Kensington.”? W. 8. Jevons, Social Reform, 1883, p. 59, 
NaT Mus 1903——34 
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seer. This overabundance constitutes an especial vice of museum 
science. Only the best should be readily accessible. Here also the 
collections are damaged by being exposed to daylight (also to electric 
light) from morning until evening, which is the more regrettable since 
a large portion of the exhibits are of such a nature as not to endure 
the light at all. The exposure is, therefore, scarcely justifiable. 

The number of visitors to the museum in 1900 was 846,489, of which 
87,854 came on Sundays. Umbrellas and the like are not deposited 
at the door. Visitors are at a disadvantage on account of the small 
number of trained. attendants. The majority of attendants in nearly 
* all English museums are policemen, who are engaged only temporarily. 
One is therefore unable to obtain information of any value concerning 
the collections, and on account of the size of the whole exhibition a 
study of the ‘‘guides” and ‘*handbooks” is not to be thought of 
unless one is pursuing a single question. Even if a person wishes, for 
example, to obtain information about some certain object, it requires 
at least an hour or more, on account of the extent of the collection. 

The annual expenditure for 1897-98 amounted to $420,000, of which 
$70,000 was devoted to the purchase of specimens, $190,000 to sala- 
ries ($60,000 to the policemen), $60,000 for cleaning, and $26,000 for 
heating and lighting.” Some very instructive data relating to the 
internal affairs of this museum may be found in the second report 
from the select committee on museums of the science and art depart- 
ment, with the proceedings of the committee, ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed July 29, 1898 (folio, 105 pp.). 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The National Gallery, with its famous collection of paintings, lacks 
intimate charm in the style of its building and in the installation of 
the pictures. This is emphasized by the great influx of the general 
public. Umbrellas, etc., are required to be deposited. In 1901 it was 
visited by 478,346 persons on 204 free days, besides 35,704 on 30 Sun- 
day afternoons, and 42,177 on Tuesdays and Fridays for an admission 
fee of six pence, making a total of 556,227. (The Dresden Gallery 
had, in 1901, 266,263 visitors.) 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ARTS, OR TATE GALLERY. 


The Tate Gallery is a new building, in classic style, designed by 
S. R. J. Smith and constructed in 1897-1899. I do not regard the 
building, as such, especially noteworthy or well adapted to its pur- 


«“That the South Kensington Museum should have degenerated into a vast, 
chaotic omnium-gatherum, without intelligibie plan, methodic province, or definite 
order, was only to be expected as the ultimate result of this system alone.’’ T. C. 
Robinson, Nineteenth Century, 1892, p. 1029. 

>For the year 1903, £66,994 has been granted, inclusive of the Bethnal Green 
Museum, a branch institution. 
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pose. In 1891 there were 185,344 visitors on 206 free days, besides 
42,015 on 30 Sunday afternoons, and 25,821 on Tuesdays and Fridays 
for an admission fee of six pence; total, 253,270. 


WALLACE COLLECTION. 


This famous collection of paintings and works of art is installed in 
a palace (Hertford House), which, though it has been to some extent 
adapted to its present purpose, yet possesses many disadvantages as a 
museum. It is one of the greatest attractions of its kind in London. 
It formerly belonged to the Wallace estate, but was later presented to 
the nation. Its value is estimated at $20,000,000.¢ 


ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


The Kew Gardens, the foremost scientific establishment of the world 
in systematic botany, is admirably administered, with an excellent 
museum of practical botany. 


HORNIMAN FREE MUSEUM. ? 


**The arrangement of the building is as follows: Connected with 
some smaller halls, which are first entered, is a larger one about 108 
by 60 feet and 42 feet high, with skylight, and encircled above with 
a gallery 6 feet 6 inches broad. These spaces constitute the front 
half of the building, and contain a systematically arranged ethno- 
graphical collection, chiefly of personal ornaments, which are installed 
in the gallery in cabinets. In the rear half of the building, on the 
ground floor, the ethnographical collection is continued. The hall is 
not provided with any light, and when anyone is admitted it is illumi- 
nated by electric lights. Here the objects are arranged more in a 
geographical order. The second story of the rear building is ¢ on a 


aFor the year 1903, £9,066 has been granted for the administration of this museum. 

>Extracts from a report which was placed at my disposal by Dr. O. Richter, 
assistant in the Dresden Ethnographical Museum, who visited the Horniman Museum 
in February, 1902. I did not find time to visit this museum, on account of its dis- 
tance in Forest Hill. From a description by the director, R. Quick, in the Report 
of the Museums Association, 1900, pages 58-63 (compare, also, the Horniman Free 
Museum, in The Studio, XXIV, pp. 196-202, with 5 illustrations, 1901), I note that 
this museum of art and science was built in 1899 by C. H. Townsend, in free Renais- 
sance style, fireproof, of red bricks, with limestone front, in which is introduced acrystal 
mosaic picture 36 feet long and 11 feet high, after the design of A. Bell. The building 
has a bell tower 33 meters high, which contains a water reservoir for supplying the heat- 
ing apparatus. The museum is, in its entirety, about 280 feet long and 65 feet wide. 
The collections were formerly installed in the residence of Mr. F. J. Horniman, who 
had zealously collected them in his travelsaround the world during forty years, and who 
allowed his residence to be torn down to make room for the museum. Since 1891 it 
has been open to visitors on three days in each week. Between 1891 and 1898, when 
it was demolished to make room for the new building, it was visited by 455,591 per- 
sons. Since 1891 the director has issued, annually, a brief report, with illustrations. 
The library contains 6,000 volumes. There are 7 officials. The entire cost of main- 
tenance is defrayed by Mr. Horniman. 
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level with the gallery of the front half, and consists of a hall (natural- 
history collections) with a skylight, about 108 by 60 feet and 42 feet 
high, with galleries about it (insects, minerals). 

‘The main portion of the ethnographical collection is arranged by 
classes, as in the museum at Oxford (see p. 533). The cases are of 
mahogany, and also black, with panes of plate glass, 8 feet high, 40 
inches broad, and 1 foot 7 inches deep, with sea-green background, 
and similar shelves, which show up the contents very distinctly. The 
labels are printed in black letters on a white ground pasted on a red- 
bordered card. Nearly every specimen hag a label. The exhibit is 
very clean, intelligible, and elegant. The entire museum can be lighted 
by electricity, a portion of the lights being supported by brass mount- 
ings in the modern pendant style. In the dark adjoining room are 
placed apparently such parts of the ethnographical section as could 
not find place in the main hall without injuring its fine general effect, 
or whatever was unsuitable for exhibiting. This room represents 
the storehouse of the exhibition series. Eastern Asia and India are 
especially well represented, but there is also a fine Benin collection 
(see Seventh Annual Report, 1897, pp. 18, 19, Plates 11—-v), as also some 
things from New Zealand. 

**In the zoological collection there are three tine animal groups, 
the elk, the walrus, and the polar bear.” 


BRITISH FIRE-PREVENTION COMMITTEE. 


1 should not omit mentioning an institution, praiseworthy and of 
unusual importance to museums, namely, the British fire-prevention 
committee, which has issued publications since 1898. These may be 
obtained at the offices of the committee (No. 1 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall, London). The contents of the volumes bear upon the com- 
prehensive functions and purposes of the society, as may be wit- 
nessed by a few of the titles here given: I (ten articles with many 
illustrations, 1898, $2). Fire-resisting floors used in London; Lessons 
from fire and panic; How to build fireproof structures. II (ten arti- 
cles with many illustrations, 1900, $5). Fire tests with unprotected 
columns; Fire tests with floors; Fire tests with ceilings. III (ten arti- 
cles with many illustrations, 1900, $5). Fire tests with doors; Fire 
tests with partitions; Fire tests with glass.¢ The chairman of the 
committee and the publisher of its reports is Architect E. O. Sachs, 
London. 

It will be seen that I have treated in the above pages only a small 
portion of the London collections, and that portion only in the most 
cursory manner. 


@ There appeared also in 1902 two volumes, with 219 and 226 pages and very many 
plates, under the title Facts on Fire Prevention: The results of fire tests conducted 
by the British fire-prevention committee. Edited by Edwin 0. Sachs, architect, 
London. B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. 
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VI.— OXFORD. 


' 20. UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, ETHNOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT (PITT 
RIVERS COLLECTION). 


In Oxford, that famous old university town, which I visited first in 
1878, the chief attraction for me this time was the famous ethnograph- 
ical collection presented to the Oxford Museum in 1884 by Col. Lane 
Fox (later General Pitt Rivers), who died in 1900. Subsequently 
Colonel Fox founded a new collection in Farnham (Wiltshire), not far 
from Stonehenge, which has become quite as noted, but which, as it 
was too far away for me, I did not visit. The ethnographical collec- 
tion is in an annex added in 1887 to the university museum, a modern 


Fie. 84—University Museum, Oxford. Ethnographical section. (Pitt Rivers Collection.) 


gothic structure (1857-1860). I pass over the natural-science collec- 
tions, as I have no special remarks to make regarding them.* The 
ethnographical collection, however, is distinguished from all other 
similar ethnographical collections in the world by the manner of its 
installation. 

‘**In all ethnographical museums a geographical classification is 
adopted as the principal basis of arrangement, whereby all objects 
from the same region are grouped together—a system obviously 

4Prof. E. Ray Lankester, of the British Museum, said in 1897 concerning the build- 


ing of the Oxford University Museum: ‘‘Our great university museum building is 
simply an absurdity.” Report Proceedings Museums Association, 1897, pp, 21-22 (1903). 
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advantageous from many points of view, and especially to students of 
comparative ethnology, as showing at a glance the condition of culture 
to be found in any tribe, race, or district. Inthe Pitt Rivers Museum, 
on the other hand, the primary basis of classification which is adopted 
and which distinguishes it from other kindred museums, is one like 
that employed in the arrangement of most natural-history museums, 
the objects being grouped according to their morphological affinities 
and resemblances (as it were), all objects of like form and function being 
brought together into groups, which-again are subdivided into smaller 
groups—into genera and species, as one might almost say.” (See Bal- 
four’s remarks in Report Museums Association, 1897, p.51.) There is 
only one larger natural-history museum that is arranged geographic- 
ally, and that is the Agassiz Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cam- 
bridge, in the United States, which on that account became famous 
during the life of its originator. Its reputation can not now be 
claimed to so great an extent, since, although it is otherwise so 
important in the scientific world, it has not in this one respect kept 
abreast with the times. There is, however, an example on a small scale 
of geographic classification of a zoological collection, which I shall 
mention beyond under Dublin. It is therefore possible to study in the 
Oxford collection, so to speak, the natural history and the phylogeny 
of the various arts and industries of mankind. To this end Pitt 
Rivers, so far as possible, associated in groups all like objects from 
the various parts of the world in which they occur. By means of 
such synoptic series, when fairly representative, geographical distri- 
bution of any class of implements, weapons, etc., may be seen and 
the relative condition and local variations of kindred or similar objects 
may be studied and views formed as to the important question of the 
monogenesis or polygenesis of certain widely distributed arts. The 
probable lines of dispersal where they have apparently emanated from 
one center, may be determined upon incidentally, of course, helping to 
throw light upon the migrations of races themselves. Moreover, by 
arranging the specimens in each group in progressive series—that is, 
_ by commencing with those objects which appear to be the most primi- 

tive and general in their class, and by leading gradually up to the 
higher and more specialized forms, the developmental history of the 
higher forms may be at any rate suggestively illustrated and material 
be supplied for the study of the growth of culture. We are enabled 
to form some conclusions as to the variations by which progress in any 
given art or industry has step by step been affected.“ Inasmuch as 
the prehistoric status of civilized peoples, corresponding to that of 
our present lowly-cultured races is included, one learns to understand 
better the relics of former times that have remained to cultivated 


@ Report Museums Association, 1897, p. 52. 
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man. Ethnography thus develops into an eminently historical science. 
Maps, such as show the geographical distribution of the bow, etc., 
explanatory sketches and photographs, contribute to a better under- 
standing of the specimens. Such an arrangement is unusually 
fascinating and suggestive, but it should not be without an adjoining 
collection geographically installed. Only a great ethnographic muse- 
um like the Berlin Museum could carry out both classifications. A 
very limited representation of this could formerly be seen in the 
Dresden nephrite collection, and additional attempts have been made 
in the collection of the East Asiatic Ceramics from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, as well as in the collection of ear and arm ornaments. 


Fig. 85.—University Museum, Oxford. (Pitt Rivers collection.) A corner of upper gallery. 


But imagine the great mass of ethnographic objects from all the 
peoples of the earth arranged in this manner. To present an idea 
of what this is I give below the principal groups of the system, 
the fundamental principles of which were laid down by Pitt Rivers, 
but which have since been developed by the present director, H. Bal- 
four. The small subdivisions number many hundreds. Pitt Rivers 
originally had his collection in his own private house (he was then 
called Lane Fox, only changing his name upon coming into his father’s 
estate), but as it increased he lent it to the Bethnal Green Museum in 
London, a branch of the South Kensington Museum, where I saw it 
in 1878. From there it was later transferred into the last-named 
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museum, until it was deposited in Oxford. In 1877 there was pub- 
lished a very valuable printed catalogue by Lane Fox.¢ 

Since then, hiowever, the collection has increased, mostly through 
donations, and only slightly by purchase and exchange. The annual 
expenditure of the ethnographic section of the university museum is 
only $1,000, from which also an assistant must be paid, and occasional 
smaller sums allotted for additional purchases. Under these circum- 
stances its progress is all the more remarkable. 

Figs. 84 and 85 give representations of the interior. The Gothic 
building with skylights is not very suitable and is in some respects 
unattractive and unadapted to museum purposes (see, for example, fig. 
85, part of a gallery). That the Gothic style is suitable for museum 
buildings is demonstrated by several American examples (University 


of Chicago, see p. 491), but it must be applied in a very different - 


manner than in Oxford, where the typical Gothic halls are found 
without modification. 
The system is as follows: 


PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF SPECIMENS. 


I, 
[Paleolithic period: British Islands, France, Egypt, 
India, Africa, Tasmania (recent). 
Cave period. 
hy Kitchen middens, ancient and modern 
Neolithic period: British Islands, France, Swiss and 
Italian lakes, Italy, Greece, Scandinavia. 
Stone celts (axes and adzes) in geographical and 
morphological groups. 
Hammer-stones, pounders, rubbing-stones, etc. 
Cores and flakes, worked-flakes, 
Scrapers. 
Grouped by form and) Knives, lance-heads, ete. 
locality. Arrow-heads, 
Manufacture of stone implements, methods used. 
Natural-forms. 
Modern gun-flint making. 
Forgeries. 
Hafting of stone and shell implements. 
Use of bone, ivory, and horn in manufacture of implements— 
Bronze age— 

Age of copper. 

Age of bronze, celts (development of forms), knives, razors, chisels, 
daggers and swords, spear-heads, arrow-heads, mace-heads, rings, 
miscellaneous. 

Iron age: Early axes and adzes, spear-heads and arrow-heads, swords and 
daggers. 


@ Catalogue of the anthropological collection lent by Col. Lane Fox for exhibition 
in the Bethnal Green Branch of the South Kensington Museum, 1874, xvi, 184 pp., 


14 plates. 
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Il, ARTS OF LIFE: 

War and the chase: Clubs; boomerangs; spears and lances; instruments for 
throwing spears; arrows, quivers; bows (plain’ and composite) , cross- 
bows, bullet-bows, blow-guns; archers’ arm-guards, bowstring pullers; 
many-pointed spears; harpoons; slings, bolas; axes, and adzes; hal- 
bards; glaives, ete.; swords; daggers and knives; fighting-rings (ces- 
tus, etc.); fire-arms. 

Defensive arms: Parrying-sticks and shields, body-armour, helmets. 

Food: Fishing appliances, traps, agricultural implements, grinding-mills, cook- 
ing utensils, strainers, etc. 

Fire making (domestic and ceremonial); Illumination (lamps, candles, 


torches). 
Pottery: Handmade pottery, wheel-made pottery, varieties, substitutes for 
pottery. 


Clothing: Covers and garments, head-gear, foot-gear, umbrellas and sun-shades, 
fans and fly-whisks, spinning, string-making, string and net-work. 

Locomotion: Weaving; basketry; bark cloth; wheel and other transport; skates 
and snowshoes; navigation (boats, ships, puddles, etc.); horse gear 
(harness, bits, shoes, spurs, stirrups); whips and flagella; staves; cra- 
dles and baby carriers. 

Domestic appliances, ete.: Tools (cutting, sawing, drilling, rasping, etc.); 
spoons, forks, knives; locks and keys; measures of weight, time, etc. ; 
currency; writing and primitive records; dwellings; head rests; sur- 
gical appliances, medicine; metallurgy (bronze, iron). ’ 

UI, ARTS OF PLEASURE: 

Personal adornment: Toilet gear, mirrors, combs, cosmetics; tattooing; artificial 

_ _ deformation (head, feet, lips, ears, nose); hair and hair dressing. 

Personal ornaments: Ornaments of shell, bones and teeth of animals, vegetable 

\ substance; armlets and leglets; belts and sashes; pouches, beads and bead- 

work; feather work; torques; rings; penannular rings; fibulz; ring brooches; 
pins; cloak fasteners. 

Tobacco and hemp smoking, ete.: Narcotics and stimulants. 

Musical instruments: Percussion (rattles, gongs, bells, drums, etc.), wind (syrinz, 
whistles, reed instruments, trumpets); stringed (musical bow, harps, zith- 
ers, dulcimers, guitars, fiddles, etc.); masks (dancing, ceremonial, dra- 
matic). 

Art: Graphic and plastic art; development of ornament and patterns; animal form 
in art; human form in art; zoomorphic, phyllomorphic designs; geometric 
patterns; loop, coil, and fret patterns; influence of textiles on designs, etc. 

IV. Maaic anp Re 

Magic, sorcery, etc., divination; primitive religion; oriental religions; ex votos; 

treatment of the dead; war trophies. 
V. CEREMONIAL IMPLEMENTS. 


OBJECTS COLLECTED DURING CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 


The valuable Cook collections are still kept together in a special 
series, for which we should be the more thankful since there are but 
few traces found in museums of this early stage of ethnographic sci- 
ence relating to the time of the first contact of Europeans with the 
South Sea Islanders. 

The arrangement of the collection is of such a unique character that 
a thorough study, to be satisfactory, should be pursued for at least 
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several weeks. On account of the wealth of its contents, and the 
thoughtful manner in which everything has been brought together 


and arranged, it is hard to portray it graphically. The collection is” 


extraordinarily complete in typical specimens, as a continuous effort 
is made to fill every gap. Very little has been published concerning 
these systematic series. The museum issues annual reports. The 
installation, arrangement in detail, and labeling still leave something 
to be desired, as is also true of the cases, which, being of the South 
Kensington pattern, are somewhat primitive. 

The Oxford Ethnographic Museum seems to me to be in the first 
rank of establishments of its kind. 1 confined my attention in Oxford 
to the examination of this museum. 


VII.—BIRMINGHAM. 


21. CORPORATION ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM. 


Birmingham has a population of more than half a million people. 
In the rear wing of the council house, built in 1878, in the Greek style, 
at a cost of $1,250,000, is located the Corporation Art Gallery and 
Museum. The rooms are large, insufficiently lighted with skylights, 
and in the largest hall is found a gallery. It resembles in its contents, 
arrangement, and general mode of administration, the South Kensing- 


ton Museum in London, which has served as the pattern for many 
English museums, and which also often lends its collections to these 
similar institutions. On account of the very great smokiness of this 
large manufacturing city the interior of the Birmingham museum is 
blackened and not very attractive. On four days of the week it is 
open from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m.; on two, from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. or 4 
p. m., and on Sundays from 2 to5 p.m. For several years, practi- 
cally all over England, the museums have been opened on Sundays. 
That the exhibits are damaged by such a continuous lighting is certain, 
though in this respect it only shares the fate of all English and Amer- 
ican collections. 

In 1900 a university was founded in Birmingham, for both sexes, 
having an endowment of $3,000,000 and an appropriation by the city 
and state of $55,000 annually. There is also a library, founded in 
1861, containing 260,000 volumes, with a yearly expenditure of 
$87,000, which daily circulates upward of 4,000 volumes. I devoted 
no time to these two institutions,‘ since the university is hardly 
organized and the library is not modern. 


4For information see Minerva, XI, pp. 100-102, and J. J. Ogle, the Free Library, 
1897, pp. 173-182; also F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. 144-146. 
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VIII.—_ MANCHESTER. 


Manchester is an incredibly smoky city, with over three-quarters of 
a million inhabitants. Dresden, which suffers a like disadvantage in 
Germany, is a veritable paradise in comparison with it. We are 
compelled to pity the development of culture which ripens under such 
circumstances, and which transforms human habitations into hells. 
A noble citizen of Manchester, T. C. Horsfall,* took it upon himself 
to attempt to improve the conditions by both voice and pen, although 
there is no probability that he will be successful. 1 mention among 
others the following of his writings: The Relation of Arts to the Wel- 
fare of the Inhabitants of English Towns (1894, 26 pp.); The Govern- 
ment of Manchester (1895, 46 pp.); An Ideal for Life in Manchester 
Realizable if— (1900, 24 pp.), and The Use of Pictures in Education 
(1902, 28 pp.). In the second paper mentioned he writes on page 10: 


I do not think that in any other country so large a part of the race has been 
brought in stature and general build so far below the normal stature and build of the 
race as has been the case in east and south London and in the poorer parts of all our 
large towns; » while the continued prevalence of drinking and licentiousness, and the 
rapid spread of betting and gambling show that the average mental and moral state 
is no better than the physical. * * * The vast Roman Empire fell for lack of 
men and the vaster British Empire, however numerous the British people may be, 
must also fall for want of men if we continue to allow the health of the bodies, brains, 
and hearts of the people of our towns to be sapped as they are now being sapped in 
a great part of Manchester. 


And in the last-mentioned paper, page 4: 


The condition of the town—the condition of all large English manufacturing 
towns—is simply terrible. * * * Ever since I went abroad, for the first time 
after reaching manhood, I have felt convinced that, whatever other reasons there 
may be for our not being loved, the light apparently thrown on the true nature 
of the belief, which England professes to hold, that she is the great civilizer of the 
world, by what the greater part of London is and what Manchester and all other 
large manufacturing towns are, and are allowed by the well-to-do classes in this, 
the richest country in the world, to continue to be, is ir itself sufficient reason for 
our not being loved or respected, and for our being regarded as the nation which 
is of all the most wishful to deceive itself and others. * * * With all that is 
sound in his (that is, the King of Ashanti’s ‘‘ poor bloodthirsty King Prempet’’ ) nature 
he would know that the life of an unsacrificed Ashanti is preferable to, and only 
nominally less civilized than, that of the Ancoats rough and of those rich persons 
who are willing to allow their countrymen to be Ancoats roughs. 


Ancoats is a suburb to the east of Manchester and has a museum— 
Manchester Art Museum at Ancoats—which, in imitation of the Beth- 
nal Green Museum in London, provides musical performances and 


@Mr. Horsfall received the honorary title of doctor at the semicentennial celebra- 
tion of the university in 1901. 

+J. M. Rhodes showed at the meeting of the British Medical Association in 1902, 
that there die in Manchester 198 out of every 1,000 children, in London 154 of 1,000. 
See Nation, LXXV, 1902, p. 142. 
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lectures for the poor people of this section of the city and a primary 
school, for children from 10 to 14 years of age, in natural history, Eng- 
lish history, and physical geography. More is done in this direction 
in England than in Germany, although it does not appear to me that 
the population is thereby any more enlightened than ours. It is rather 
the contrary. At all events, our school education is a better one, and 
this can not be brought about by influencing the adults. 

All the buildings of the city are of a deep black, and this is coupled 
with a smoke-filled atmosphere.* For this reason a great portion of 
the population lives miles away about the town, and tens of thousands 
may be seen coming into town in the morning and going out in the 
afternoon. That the interests of museums must suffer under these 
unfavorable conditions is obvious, so I am the more pleased to be able 
to call attention here to some noteworthy features. 


22. MANCHESTER MUSEUM OF OWENS COLLEGE. 


Owens College was founded by John Owens, a Manchester mer- 
chant, who died in 1846. Opened in 1851, it has an endowment of 
$500,000. It is known as the University of Manchester, with 1,200 
students of both sexes and 80 instructors, and constitutes a part of the 
Victoria University, which embraces Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds, but has its seat in Manchester.’ A million dollars was collected 
by subscription, and the aggregate property of the schools amounts 
to $3,750,000. In 1870, A. Waterhouse began the construction of a 
group of buildings in the Gothic style, which, as remarked under 
the heading of Oxford, is not well adapted for museums and the like, 
at all events, when it is not restrained. Mr. Waterhouse, who is one 
of the most noted architects of England, also designed the new town 
hall in Manchester, built during 1868-1877, at a cost of $4,000,000, 
and the assize courts, built in 1864 at a cost of $500,000, both in the 
Gothic style. In the town hall, which has 314 rooms and a tower 93 
meters high, one is at once convinced of the unsuitability of this arch- 
itecture when looking at the dark stairways and passages where artifi- 
cial lights must be employed even on bright summer days. The 
present museum building was constructed during 1886-88. I do not 
give an exterior view of the structure, which is in the same style as the 
other buildings. Quite recently a large hall (Whitworth Hall) has 
been erected adjoining this, at acost of $225,000, for which, however, 
the Gothic style is in every way well suited. 

The Natural Science Museum of Owens College (the university), 
under the curatorship of W. E. Hoyles, embraces mineralogy, paleon- 


@ Mr. Horsfall also speaks, in a paper published in 1903, of the horrible filthiness 


of the air. 
>A movement is now on foot to establish separate universities in the three cities 


named. 
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tology, botany, zoology, anthropology, archeology, ethnography 
(also numismatics), and is well administered. The large ground floor 
hall, 100 by 50 feet in dimensions, with side lights on the right and 
left and with cases at right angles with the walls, is well lighted 
by large windows (fig. 86). One is here again convinced that this 
is the only proper method of museum lighting, since the halls on the 
second floor, with skylights and two galleries, one above the other 
(fig. 87), are poorly lighted and suffer under reflections from the 
glass of the cases. The main stairway leads only to this story with 
its large rooms, 100 by 50 feet floor space, 40 feet high, while the 
two galleries are reached by an inside stairway (fig. 87). The Gothic 


¥ 16. 86.—Owens College, Manchester, England, Manchester Museum. First floor. 


architecture has a disturbing effect and detracts from the impressive- 


ness of the exhibits, which it overshadows. Then again, because of | 


the facade, a difference in height, with steps, had to be introduced in 
the interior, which is inconvenient. Thus in the rear of the main 
halls already mentioned there is a transverse hall about 72 by 30 feet 
in size. The terrazzo pavement is not especially suitable, since, as 
elsewhere, it becomes broken. Nonelastic stone floors in museums 
are fatiguing to visitors. The wooden cases and cabinets are hardly 
up to strict requirements, though generally great care and considera- 
tion has been given to the installation of specimens. So many labels 
have been provided for the benefit of students that this museum 
really, in some portions, may claim to be ‘‘a collection of instructive 
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labels, each illustrated by a well-selected specimen,” which is what an 
ideal museum should be according to the oft-repeated, clever, but para- 
doxical and erroneous, definition by G. Brown Goode in Washington. 

In cosequence of this, it has little attraction for the general public, 
since the scientific atmosphere of the museum is not popularly pleas- 
ing. (During 1898-99 the attendance on week days was 30 to 372; on 
Saturdays and Sundays, 40 to 450; and the largest attendance for the 
year, on Easter Monday, was 952.) Especially well represented are 
the lower animals. The conchological collection is noteworthy. In 
the ornithological department I note, among others, 10,000 skins, the 
famous Dresser collection, which served as a basis for his ornitholog- 


Fie. 87.—Owens College, Manchester, England, Manchester Museum. Second floor and galleries. 


ical works (Palearctic Birds, Bee-Eaters and Rakes). This is well 
installed by itself in cabinets with drawers, but is exposed to danger 
from fire by reason of being housed in the attic, which is not fire- 
proof and contains much wood. This attic has only recently been 
added for the purpose. The ethnographical and anthropological col- 
lection is only in its infancy (Egypt, Peru, etc.), and is as yet stingily 
treated, on account of lack of funds. The library of the museum 
comprises 4,000 volumes and has a printed catalogue. The library of 
Owens College has 62,000 volumes and the school of medicine has 
31,700 medical books. 

There are employed six trained scientific men, one printer, three 
assistants, and two attendants. There are no preparators, all stuffing 
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and the like being done outside the museum by contract, which is the 
practice in most English museums (including the London Natural 
History Museum). Theannual expenses are $13,500, of which $7,500 
is spent for salaries. 

From October to May about 25 popular lectures are given (admis- 
sion free), for the most part in the museum, principally on 
Saturdays and Sundays, on the subjects of archeology, geology, min- 
eralogy, zoology, and botany, some of which are intended for children 
(for example On the Struggle for Existence in Nature). The total 
attendance at these lectures amounts, however, to only about 2,500 
persons. 

The museum has published the following: Reports (annual) from 
1895 on, six pence; Notes (six of these have appeared since 1896, but 
they are only reprints of magazine articles); Scientific Guides, partly 
illustrated (reprints from journals), 12 of which have appeared at 
prices from 2 pence to 24 shillings; Popular Guides, general, with 
illustrations, in two editions, six pence, briefer, a penny; altogether 
34 publications, some of which are also called handbooks. In addi- 
tion, the museum has published labels suchas those describing the sub- 
classes and orders of mammals (15 shillings), Families of Mammals 
(10 shilling 6 pence), Families of Birds (10 shilling 6 pence), Families of 
Fishes (10 shilling 6 pence), Coleoptera (3 pence), Worms (six pence), 
and also maps showing geographical distribution (100 for six pence). 
This undertaking is deserving of much thanks, inasmuch as it saves the 
expense of printing toother museums; it is unfortunate that the German 
museums can make but little use of these labels, since they are partly 
printed in English. The Dresden collection, however, some time ago 
procured from them and installed the labels of bird families in Latin, 
printed in red. It has long been my desire to arrange for duplicates 
of the printed labels in the Dresden Museum for transmission to other 
collections so as to save them the trouble of preparation. The arrang- 
ing of labels for public exhibition requires much time, as they should 
be brief, explicit, and complete. It is unfortunate that, up to the 
present time, every museum undertakes this vast labor of prepara- 
tion, instead of utilizing some of the work done by others. I know a 
German museum that practically prohibits the copying of labels for 
use elsewhere. The English (regardless of the Manchester Museum) 
and the Americans have already begun to publish some of their 
printed labels.¢ 

For a description of Owens College in general, see The Owens 
College, Manchester (founded 1851). A brief history of the college 
and description of its various departments. Edited by P. J. Hartog. 
Manchester, 1900. Quarto, v1, 260 pages, 29 plates. 


@ Reports Museums Association and Museums Journal. 
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The Manchester Museum of Owens College is among the leading 
museums of England, and has apparently a great development before 
it. In this insufficiently lighted Gothic building, however, it will 
hardly develop fully. It is now an excellently arranged study collec- 
tion, and in its present quarters can remain only such. 

This museum also is open daily from 11 a. m. to 5 p. m. (to students 
from 10 a. m. on) and on Sundays from 2.30 to 4.30 p.m., besides each 
first Wednesday of the month from 7 to 9 p. m. when it is lighted by 
electric arc lights reflected from the ceiling. It is closed only on 
Good Friday and on Christmas Eve. 

While no attention has been paid in the Museum building to venti- _ 
lation, a very notable method of ventilation has been installed in the 
new physical laboratory of Owens College,* by which no air is admitted 
through the windows, but is brought in from the outside through 
tubes over an oil bed, which clears it of dust. This may be well 
thought out theoretically, but does not appear to hold good in prac- 
tice, and, besides, the windows do not close tightly, so that air carry- 
ing dust and soot comes in through the crevices. These windows are 
also arranged for opening and are opened at times. The installation . 
is therefore imperfect. There is, however, always a thick crust of 
dirt on the oil, the air passing through the tubes over it with force 
before it enters the room. I shall revert later on to the question of 
air cleansing. 

23. PEEL PARK MUSEUM IN SALFORD. 


Manchester is divided into two parts by the river Irwell, the west- 
ern portion being called Salford, with its own separate incorporation. 
High above a park is a good sized museum building in the Renaissance 
style, ‘‘for all,” and a library (Royal Museum and Libraries). This 
was established in 1840 and was extended in 1853, 1857, and 1878. . 
The whole is so blackened and soiled with smoke that I twas neces- 
sarily most unfavorably impressed. There are a number of hand- 
books for sale (Art, Mineralogy, Geology, 27 pp.; Fine Arts Sec- 
tion: Marble Sculptures, Casts, Paintings, 32 pp.; Ethnography, 49 
pp.) and a Popular Guide (8 pp.). All is done with the best inten- 
tions, but, owing to the lack of means, is of littleavail. Itis much more 
difficult in a manufacturing and commercial city like Manchester than 
elsewhere to impress the people in authority with the usefulness and 
value of good museums, so that they will grant the necessary funds for 
their maintenance. 


4 Described in Nature, October 27, 1898, p. 621. 
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STUDIES ON MUSEUMS AND KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 


24. VARIOUS ART MUSEUMS. 
WHITWORTH INSTITUTE. 


The Whitworth Institute is a museum of art and industry in Whit- 
worth Park. It contains a picture gallery, a commercial museum, and 
the like. It is insufficiently lighted, but is not unattractive in its 
interior decorations. In the basement, engravings, drawings, etc., are 
exhibited with excellent results by means of Luxfer prism window 
panes, the room being lighted by a single row of windows. I have 
discussed this under New York (see p. 387), and have made an experi- 
ment with them in the Dresden Ethnographic Museum. This arrange- 
ment is also utilized to advantage in the Royal Armory in Berlin. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ARTS. 
[Cavendish street.] 


The Municipal School of Arts, established in 1842, has a small but 
very tastefully arranged art collection, brought together in 1898 in a 
building erected by J. G. Sankey. The illumination from above is 
not, however, satisfactory. There are 1,300 pupils. 


CITY ART GALLERY AND MANCHESTER ART MUSEUM. 


The City Art Gallery and the Manchester Art Museum, in Ancoats 
(a suburb), I could not visit. The museum lends framed pictures to 
elementary schools, generally in lots of 12 at a time, in every case for 
a half year. It possesses over 3,000 pictures for this purpose and sup- 
plies 92 schools, but is endeavoring to fill also the wants of the remain- 
ing 215 elementary schools of Manchester. This museum, under the 
direction of its founder, T. C. Horsfall, has a very far-reaching use- 
fulness. (See also T. C. Horsfall: The Use of Pictures in Education. 
Manchester, 1902. 13 pp.) 


25. MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


The Manchester Technical School is a very large and high structure, 
recently completed, of brick and terra cotta, with tasteful exterior, 
the main entrance in gray granite, designed by Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross, in free French renaissance style of the time of Francis 1. It 
was erected at a cost of $750,000, exclusive of the ground and furnish- 
ing. The building was begun in 1895. _There are 5,500 evening 
pupils, 150 instructors, and 150 persons employed in other capacities. 
Asa building it is very ’ noteworthy. All of the rooms s face the street, 


@And Handbook to the Manchester Art Mussum, 81 pp., one penny, as well: as What 
to Look for in Pictures, 1887. 24 pp. 

>See also a description of the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester. The 
School Press, 1902. 27 pp. Quarto, illustrated. 
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and are consequently well lighted, while all corridors look out upon the 
courtyards. Its interior, treated primarily with regard to its useful- 
ness, is, nevertheless, decorated with the most marked artistic taste, 
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and I note particularly the application of glazed bricks of a fine dark- 
brown color (Burmantoff’s glazed bricks from the Leeds Fire Clay 
Company Limited, in Leeds), which are also employed at the base of the 
exterior of the building. In the English climate, which is mild as com- 
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pared with that of Germany, these glazed bricks stand exposure to 
the weather, and I believe that they would also stand our more 
vigorous winters, since they are likewise used quite extensively in 
America, where the winters are even more severe than with us. On 
the interior brighter, light-colored glazed bricks are used, but for 
economical reasons they do not extend the entire height of the 
rooms and corridors, the upper portion being unglazed. The fire- 
places are made of Burmantoff’s faience, supplied by the company 
already mentioned. Colored glazed bricks are used in Manchester 
and elsewhere in England to a considerable extent in monumental 
structures; at all events, much more than with us. In many cases 
exceedingly fine effects are thus obtained, as in Manchester, for 
example, with the light-green and light-yellow brick from the Pilking- 
ton Company, in the building of the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company 
(Limited), 56 Oxford street, and in some of the large new bank build- 
ings in the neighborhood of the town hall (National Provincial Bank 
of England, Merchantile Bank of Lancashire, both in York street, the 
latter furnished by the Malkin Company). 1 found these very attrac- 
tive when of uniform color, and there are also some that are really 
tasteful, in a simple manner ornamented with color. The technique of 
glazed brick has certainly progressed well in England. It is well to 
advise every architect who has a museum building to design to 
examine into these things. 1 obtained two illustrated catalogues and 
price lists from the following firms: The Malkin Tile Works Com- 
pany (Limited), Patent Encaustic Tile Manufacturers, in Burslem, 
Staffordshire, 62 Market street, Manchester; and Pilkington’s Tile 
and Pottery Company (Limited), Clifton Junction, near Manchester, 
37 Cross street, Manchester (these, in part, illustrated with some very 
artistic prints from drawings by Walter Crane, M. Mucha, J. R. 
Cooper, Lewis F. Day, John Chambers, C. F. A. Voysey, J. H. 
Rudd, and others). Another large factory is that of Doulton & Co. 
(Limited), Lambeth, London. I believe these glazed bricks may be 
very well utilized in the interior decoration of a museum. In collec- 
tions, however, in which many objects must be hung on the walls, 
wooden appliances are needed, which are easily made. In the tech- 
nical school in Manchester very beautiful, not overdecorated colored 
glass windows are also employed. 

Of most decided importance is the method of ventilation employed 
in the new building of the technical school in Manchester. It is the 
same as referred to in my report on Chicago, see p. 484, and which 
rests upon the principle that only screened (washed and cleaned) 
air, permeated with steam and heated ad libitum, is brought into the 
building (‘plenum system”). This building is one of the few in 
Europe (some others will be mentioned in the course of this report) that 
has introduced this important method, the only proper and necessary 
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one for museums, and I deem it of the utmost importance that only 
this be employed in all new museum buildings. In the technical 
school, moreover, all the windows can be opened without any unclean 
air penetrating from the outside, since the pressure of the air 
in the interior of the building is always greater than that from with- 
out. I inspected the great shafts and ventilators (see fig. 88). It is 
here applied in a very elaborate and expensive installation, such as is 
required for sanitary purposes in a largely attended school, but it 
is also to be recommended for museums and libraries for the same 
purposes, and especially to preserve the collections from dust and 
other damage. In such an exceptionally smoky city as Manchester 
this installation is even of greater importance than elsewhere. 

The new technical school is in the first rank in every respect. The 
building cost the city $1,250,000. One of the highest American 
authorities on this subject (Edward Atkinson, in Boston, of whose 
labors I shall make mention in the continuation of my American 
Studies) recently referred to it in the following words: 

I may add that I found in Manchester the most complete and well-devised build- 
ing for technical instruction in science, including special departments for the textile 
arts, that I have yet seen. 

Before the construction of this school a commission inspected the 
technical schools, institutions, and museums in Germany and Austria 
and published a report in 1897, in which, among other things, the 
following occurs (p. 16): ; 

There are not elsewhere in the whole world such splendid collections as are to be 
found in the British Museum and in South Kensington; but then you can hardly go 
into a continental, and certainly not into a German, town, even of minor importance, 
without finding a beautifully ordered and representative museum, suited to the needs 
of the city and its neighborhood, and often not one merely, but another of a quite 
special character should circumstances require it. 

I believe, however, that in our German museums there is much 
that is capable of improvement. 


26. JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY (DEANSGATE). 


The John Rylands Library was donated to the city as a free library 
by Mrs. Rylands in memory of her late hushand, and opened in 1899. 
Built of red sandstone in the Gothic style, in 1890, by B. Champneys, 
it cost $1,500,000. It contains 70,000 volumes, valued at $1,250,000, 
including’ perhaps the best collection of incunabula in existence. It 
is the valuable library purchased by Mrs. Rylands in 1892 from the 
Count Spencer in Althorp, comprising the Althorp Library, together 
with other treasures. The library has at its command for the pur- 


@ Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company Circular, No. 79, Novem- 
ber 5, 1901, p. 6. 
> Library Association Record, I, 1899, p. 567. 
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chase of books the sum of $24,000 annually, and from this fund the 
increase approximates 10,000 volumes yearly, but as the building is so 
arranged that it can scarcely be extended, and as it is already filled, 
they hardly know how to meet this difficulty.“ 

A more attractive building is hardly imaginable, nor one less suited 
for a library, in which the readers must be supervised. Disregarding 
all the experiences gained by libraries and all library principles, the 
architect, following the wish of Mrs. Rylands, designed a magnificent 
Gothic structure similar to the library of Mansfield College in Oxford. 
The entrance hall is a perfect forest of columns, uncommonly attractive 
artistically, but entirely useless, for the hall is so narrow and dark that 
it must be artificially lighted in the daytime.’ The entire building is in 
the style of a church, and, imposing as it appears in its main nave (23 
by 160 feet long, 50 feet high), in its side chapels, so to speak, or 
alcoves, in its galleries and transepts, it is so dark that at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon in September electric lights had to be turned on through- 
out. The books are not arranged in accordance with modern library 
methods, as one might expect, but in cases, the same as has been done 
from olden times, only the reference library being directly accessible 
to the visitor. These cases, built of oak, with brass door frames and 
plate glass, are delightful. They close perfectly and are dust proof as 
long as the wood does not warp. Such an ideal and magnificent arrange- 
ment is certainly not to be found in many places; but, as I have already 
remarked, the library is full, and, in view of the difficulty of adding to 
this building, it will in the course of time be necessary to abandon this 
elegant installation. The plate-glass doors of the cases are 10 feet high 
and 2 feet wide, and in the grooves are rolls of velvet with an 
inclosure of wool to make them dust proof. The librarian is of the 
opinion that in consequence of the complete air-tight closing of the 
cabinets, the majority of the costly books become moldy, and it is 
therefore necessary for him to ventilate the cases by leaving the doors 
open from time to time. I do not share his opinion’ and I believe, 


«F, J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings, and Furniture, 
London, 1897, p. 128, says, in the chapter The Architectural History of the British 
Museum Library: The history of all library architecture is pregnant with two 
especial morals—the need of building from the first upon some well-considered plan, 
so prepared as to admit of harmonious development in the future, and the necessity 
of making extremely generous estimates in respect of space. Unless in the case of 
libraries devoted to special classes of books, or of branch libraries controlled from 
the parent institution, or of libraries where books no longer in general demand are 
systematically sold off, space, unless the most effectual measures have been taken at 

the very outset, must become the librarian’s master. The architectural history of 
the British Museum is to a considerable extent a history of struggle against circum- 
stances created by neglect of these elementary principles. 

+See my preceding remarks on the dark stairways and passages in the townhall 
designed by A. Waterhouse. 

¢See the remark, p. 461. 
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moreover, that the books mold because the building was occupied too 


soon and is not yet dry. 
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Everywhere, even in the small workroom 
of the librarian, it smelled musty and gave the impression that the 


Fie, 89.—John Rylands Library, Manchester, England. Plan of second floor. 


building is damp. I at- 
tribute the molding to 
this, and it may require 
years before the building 
will be thoroughly dried 
out in the moist English 
climate. In addition, the 
cases are so built in that 
it is impossible to pro- 
vide air holes for them, 
but at all events it is 
important to definitely 
decide whether books 
are damaged in securely 
closed cabinets. I took 
occasion to inquire about 
this in the Library Sainte 
Geneviéve in Paris (see 
p. 594) where I found 
the valuable incunabula, 
Aldines and Elzevirs 
in cases, but there the 
opinion is that the books 
are not injured by being 
kept in thismanner. The 
wooden cases, however, 
do not close so tightly, 
and the library is 50 years 
old; furthermore, Paris 
is not as moist as Man- 
chester. In the museum 
under my care we have 
had books since 1897 in 
air-tight iron cases, which 
give not the least indica- 
tion of damage up to the 
present time. A number 
of experienced librarians 


whom I have asked, state as their opinion that a book is not damaged 
by being kept in an air-tight case unless the book be a freshly bound 
one, in which case it should be dried out for from one to two years 
before it is stored in this manner; yet, in the John Rylands Library 
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the very old bindings suffer in the same way. Books securely inclosed 
will not. be more liable to damage than the stuffed skins of animals, 
and though the latter are thoroughly poisoned, this is not the case 
with insect collections. At any rate, at the Dresden Museum, where 
the insect collection is installed in air-tight iron cabinets, no injury 
has been done to it up to this time. 

Still more interesting than this subject is that of the ventilation. 
The system installed is as in the technical school, so that only cleansed 
air is introduced into the building. Here the windows are arrariged 
so that they can be opened; but too little pressure has been allowed for 
the incoming or outgoing air, and in consequence the rooms are stuffy. 
There appeared to be no remedy for this except to make casements or 
valves in the windows to let the air in from outside, and consequently 
the entire costly ventilating apparatus is rendered superfluous. This 
difficulty could doubtless be remedied if the flues were altered, but 
only with great difficulty, since all of the tubes and shafts are so buried 
in the stone in the Gothic structure that it could not be accomplished 
without greatly damaging the entire building. As a result the ven- 
tilating arrangement was abandoned and unclean air is now admitted 
from the outside into this ‘‘jewel box,” so that it will soon be damaged 
by smoke and soot, and the costly books with their precious old bind- 
ings will suffer. 

Hot-water heat is employed, and the air which is forced in is strained 
through cotton. It is not, however, washed, though previously warmed 
as it passed over the hot pipes. An electric-light system throughout 
dispenses with.the use of gas, which is so detrimental to books. 

The building is fireproof, constructed entirely of stone, and almost 
entirely vaulted. The floors have two fireproof layers with a space 
between, though covered with oak wood. So much wood has been 
introduced into the building itself, exclusive of the wooden cases, that 
a fire starting on the inside and not immediately detected might lead 
to the destruction of the valuable books. If the cases were of iron, 
even though the excellent American library instal!ation should not be 
adopted, and so much wood had not been utilized in the interior decora- 
tions for the purpose of increasing the esthetic effect, this danger 
would have been obviated. The location of the building in the center 
of the city, closely surrounded by houses, makes the danger still greater. 
The architect belonged to those who have foremost in their mind the 
building itself and not its purposes and contents. How justice can be 
done to the people and to the objects for which the building is designed, 
that is another question.” 

One of the special features, besides the collection of 2,000 rare block- 
printed books and first impressions (nearly all antedating 1480), is that 

@See p. 484 under Chicago. 


+A brief description of the building is given in Library Association Record, I, 1889, 
pp. 686-688; the Builder, 1900, pp. 78-81, No. 2973. 
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of the Bibles (said to be second only to the Bible collection of the Brit- 
ish Museum). Further, the collection of Aldines (over 800) is under- 
stood to be the most complete; and a collection of the earliest and 
rarest books relating to America and the early explorations in general 
should be mentioned. It is used very little as a purely scientific library 
in the great commercial city, and mostly by clergymen. It 1s open 
on week days from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m., Tuesdays and Fridays also from 
6 a. m. to 9 p. m., Saturdays only until 2 p. m., and is closed on Sun- 
days and on ten week days during the year. A 3-volume printed 
catalogue (1899) and various printed section catalogues have appeared. 

In England, as in America, organizations, societies, etc., are much 
more privileged than with us in visiting public institutions and in 
being shown through them. So it happened that on the day of my 
visit a society of young men and women with religious tendencies 
called or was invited on Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock, at a time 
when the library is ordinarily closed. Several hundred persons pre- 
sented themselves. They assembled in the large, elegant, paneled lec- 
ture room, and the director made an address in which he explained to 
them something concerning the history and the contents of the library 
and instructed them in the use of the books. All that he could say, 
however, in this connection was that, since the library was a scientific 
one, they would find help and encouragement for their religious 
interests only in the large collection of Bibles, and he advised them 
to use this section. The society was then permitted to wander at 
will about the large library. The visitors were attended by the 
director and other officials, and the noteworthy and valuable things 
were pointed out. All parts of the building were well lighted with 
electricity. This has assuredly the advantage of broadening the 
horizon of a class of people who have no conception of such a magnifi- 
cent installation as a good library, and of inspiring one or another of 
them to go into the subject more profoundly. 


27. FREE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


There were in Manchester also many other things to learn and to 
report upon,* but my time was limited and the sojourn in this factory 
town but little pleasing. 

So I did not visit the Free Reference Library in King street, 
which has been housed since 1878 in the old town hall (constructed 
in 1823-1825), which contains 124,591 volumes, and in which during 
the last year 360,176 readers have consulted 441,074 volumes. The 
city would long ago have undertaken the establishment of a new 
up-to-date library, since everything is overcrowded, were it not for the 
fact that a debt of $25,000,000 was assumed in the construction of the 


@See C. W. Sutton: Some of the institutions of Manchester and Salford, Library 
Association Record, 1, 1899, pp. 550-563. 
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ship canal between Manchester and Liverpool, besides large expendi- 
tures for electric light and trams. F. J. Burgoyne? says: 

It is strange that the town which was the first in Britain to obtain parliamentary 
powers to establish a public library should be content with a makeshift building as 
a home for its splendid collection of books * * * Manchester has lagged behind 
* * & 

This library has five branch reading rooms and distributes at thir- 
teen places in the city books for reading at home.’ It has altogether 
292,167 volumes, which were used in the aggregate during the last year 
2,181,596 times, a daily average of 6,128. There were taken home 
1,022,511 books by 46,456 persons provided with cards, and 657,121 
in the boys’ rooms, five-sixths of whom were Sunday visitors. Since 
the number of readers in the newspaper rooms aggregate 4,117,684, we 
arrive at a total annual patronage of 6,138,996 persons. Even if we 
omit the 4,000,000 newspaper readers, there still remains a formid- 
able number, and the proper administration of all this is certainly a 
remarkable performance. The annual expenditure by the city for the 
library amounts to $108,000, of which $44,000 are allotted to’salaries 
and $25,000 for books and periodicals. We must not overlook the 
fact that in the large number of books used as stated, of the 1,022,511 
lent for home reading, 841,198 related to fiction, of which there are 
62,915 volumes. In this respect all these libraries serve the same pur- 
pose as our German private circulating libraries, except that with us 
a fee must be paid, whereas with them the service is free of charge 
(compare also with the above what I have said in connection 
with the Chicago Public Library). In the Reference Library, on 
the other hand, there is no fiction, but only books on theology, 
philosophy (9,638 volumes), history, biography, travels (29,685), 
polities and trade (21,503), arts and sciences (22,422), literature 
(31,133), and patents (7,064). The consultation of 441,074 books by 
360,176 readers in the last year is, as already stated, not only note- 
_worthy from a technical library standpoint, but it may also be taken 
for granted that it has an influence on the education of the people of 
the city. At any event, nowhere with us in Germany are so many 
good books read by the people. The library has a printed catalogue 
and publishes periodical lists of its acquisitions, The ‘‘ Manchester 

Public Free Libraries” were established in 1852.4 Of the other 
libraries of Manchester may also be mentioned the Portico Library, 
with 80,000 volumes (English literature, English topography, books of 
the eighteenth century). All in all, the public libraries of Manchester 
comprise 800,000 volumes. 


«Library Construction, 1897, p. 171. 

> The celebrated Boston Public Library has now (1903) 156 agencies for the deliv- 
ery or reading of books. 

¢See Forty-ninth Annual Report to the Council of the City of Manchester on the 
Working of the Public Free Libraries, 1900-1901, 27 pages octavo. 

4See also J. J. Ogle, The Free Library, 1897, pp. 158-165. 
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IX.—EDINBURGH. 


Edinburgh, a city with more than 300,000 inhabitants, is a paradise 
in comparison with Manchester, but is itself more or less begrimed in 
consequence of the location of the great railway station in the center 
of the city. Were it not for this, Edinburgh, on account of its pictur- 
esque location, would perhaps rival the finest cities of the world. 
The town has only a few factories. 


28. UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The University of Edinburgh, with over 2,800 students and 170 
instructors,’ is located in a stately building erected at the close of the 
eighteenth century. A dome has since been added (Plate 38). The 


Fie. 90.—University of Edinburgh. Part of new university. 


library, at the left, with 210,000 volumes, has an antiquated installation, 
but the main hall makes a magnificent impression. All of the public 
buildings of Edinburgh are conspicuous for their massiveness and 
strength. In this respect the students’ clubhouse and the music school 
in the group of the newer university buildings (fig. 90) are noteworthy, 
and especially among these the Aula (McEwan Hall), which cost 
$550,000, is one of the largest and finest buildings of the kind that I 
know.’ The new university buildings are about ten minutes distant 
from the old university, adjoining the school of medicine, opened 
in 1844. 


@Leipsic, in the half-year 1902 had 4,100 students (of which 439 males and 53 
females were only ‘‘auditors”’ ) and.215 instructors. 
> All of these buildings are not shown in fig. 90. 
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ANATOMICAL MUSEUM. 


I could not inspect everything, and the Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy, under Sir William Turner, possessed most that was to my 
interest to visit. In 1720 Alexander Munro, then only 22 years old, 
was professor of anatomy here; his son, Alexander Munro 2d, occupied 
the same position for fifty years, and Munro 3d until 1846. He was 
succeeded by John Goodsir, and the latter in 1867 by W. Turner, all 
anatomists of world-wide reputation. The collection was founded by 
Munro 2d, and is unusually valuable. Turner, with R. Rowland 
Anderson, the architect of the entire School of Medicine, planned the 
new museum in 1876. It was designed and executed after the pattern 


Fie. of Rdinburgh. Anatomical Museum. 


of the Royal College of Surgeons in London (see p. 528), and was com- 
pleted in 1885. It cost $57,000, and, in addition, its interior installation 
(cases, etc.), cost $42,000. It comprises a large hall, without columns, 
provided with a skylight, and two galleries, one above the other (fig. 
91), its interior dimensions being approximately 37 meters long, 13 
wide, and 14 high. The stairs to the galleries, one flight at each end, 
are narrow and steep, as in the Royal College of Surgeons in London; 
they are used only by students, for the great public visits the museum 
but little. The skylight consists of a horizontal layer of frosted glass 
panes, and above this a glass roof with a grating along the middle and 
inclined sides. The space between these two sets of windows is so 
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high that one can walk upright in it to clean the glass. The construc- 
tion of this hall indicates in one respect an essential advance over the 
halls of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, which as already 
stated are too dark. Windows here are inserted on the ground floor, 
so that the galleries do not shade the hall below, as in. London. The 
upper gallery has, besides, a floor of hammered glass. This scheme 
of supplemental side lighting is very essential where there are 
skylights, but is in no way to be preferred to the lighting of 
large halls from two long sides, as it has many disadvantages. For 
instance, the reflections of the skylight on the desk cases along the 
rail of the galleries is very annoying, as is true everywhere in 
similar structures (Hamburg, London, etc.). The cases on the 
galleries are shallow wall cases, and those of the hall itself are 
mostly free-standing ones, at right angles to the window piers. These 
are consequently excelléntly lighted, while, on the contrary, the wall 
cases on the narrow sides of the hall are dark. Though the superb 
mahogany cases, with plate glass, are on the whole very impressive 
when one enters the large hall, they do not, with their massive 
framework, answer to strict modern requirements. Furthermore, 
they do not close tightly, and the collection, therefore, must be cleaned 
yearly throughout. There are horizontal cases near the windows. 
The shelves in the cases are of plate glass or of iron lattice-work, 


‘which is less attractive. The museum contains on the main floor 


comparative-anatomy preparations. The upper gallery is devoted to 
pathology, as in the Royal College of Surgeons in London. Doors 
lead from the galleries into the several departments of the medical 
school. The floor of the hall is on the level with the adjoining labo- 
ratories, preparators’ quarters, the dissecting room, and lecture hall. 
Everything is excellent and spacious. The ample space between fhe 
cases, from the floor to the roof, is occupied by a rich collection of 
whale skeletons, making a striking picture. They are suspended by 
chains, which appear less massive than the iron rods employed in the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. 

At one end of the great hall there is a room about 23 feet long, 16 
feet broad, and 20 feet high, with a gallery for the excellent series of 
racial skulls; among them, for example, over 70 Australian skulls. 
This collection rivals in importance that of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London. © There is also an old phrenological collection, phre- 
nology having been zealously cultivated in Edinburgh at the time of Gall. 

In general, this museum, on account of the limited force of em- 
ployees, as occurs in many English museums, is not sufficiently cared 
for or labeled. It ranks, however, among the best in the world, and 
Sir William Turner has made a worthy monument for himself.¢ 


@ Recently (1903) Sir William Turner has been elected principal of the University, 
and Prof. D. J. Cunningham of Dublin has become his successor. 
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29. MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


The Museum of Science and Art (since 1904 the Royal Scottish 
Museum), which from its size and variety might properly have been 
mentioned before the Anatomical Museum, is an old one. It was 
founded toward the close of the seventeenth century, when the 
renowned naturalists, Andrew Balfour and Robert Sibbald, laig,its 
foundation. Sibbald printed, as early as 1697, a catalogue of thé@el- 
leetion of minerals, stones, metals, vegetable products, animalépart 
objects, manuscripts, and books. In 1854 the present location“was 
purchased for $35,000. In 1861 the new, stately building was begun 
after plans by Fowke. In 1866 the first portion, in 1875 the second 
portion, and in 1888 the last portion, was completed. It is the National 
Museum of Scotland, is supported by the state (Scottish Education 
Department), and is free of access to the university professors for 


Univeasiry 


Fie. 92.—Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, Scotland. Plan of first floor. 


purposes of instruction. The building immediately adjoins the new 
university, and opposite stands Heriot-Watt College, an institute for 
instruction in technology, natural science, and art. Now (since 1900) 


F. Grant Ogilvie is the director of the whole,“ and R. H. Traquair . 


(since 1873) the curator of the natural science department. There are 
30 officials on its roster. In the manner of the South Kensington 
Museum, in London, it combines art, industry, and technology, and in 
addition, the entire natural sciences, making a grand whole. It is 
divided into the following departments: 

1. Decorative art: Specimens of ancient, classic, medieval, and 
renaissance sculptures, especially as applied to architecture; the indus- 


@ Recently (1903) Mr. Ogilvie became principal assistant secretary of the board of 
education in London, and was succeeded by Prof. J. J. Dobbie as director in 


Edinburgh. 
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trial art of Europe from ancient to modern times, ethnographical 
collections, Persian and Indian collections, Chinese and Japanese col- 
lections, ancient Egyptian and Chaldean arts, furniture and decora- 
tive woodwork, casts of architectural ornament. 

2. Technology: Min- 
eral, animal, and vege- 
table, chemical products 
and manufactures; eco- 
nomic botany. 

3. Engineering: Civil 
engineering, mechanical 
engineering, models of 
ships and marine engines, 
guns and gunnery. 

4. Natural history: 
Zoology, geology, miner- 
alogy (geology and min- 
erals of Scotland sepa- 

iG. 93.—Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh. West 

hall (engineering section). 5. The library: Over 
12,000 volumes; patents. 

The museum is free on five days of the week from 10 a. m. to 4 
p. m., Saturdays from 10 a. m to 10 p. m., Wednesdays also from 6 to 
10 p. m., Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m., on which account a large portion 
of the collection must nat- 
urally suffer. The build- 
ing consists of a spacious 
hall with skylight and two 
galleries—one above the 
other (figs. 95 and 96) and 
with ten large adjoining 
rooms partially supplied 
with skylights and galler- 
ies. It measures in ex- 
terior 433 feet long and 
206 feet wide, and has 
122,000 square feet of ex- 
hibition floor space. It is 
in some parts insufficiently 
lighted tnd has the defects ™ 
of similar buildings. The 
cases are of wood with clumsy framework, and are black. To make 
them dust proof, velvet strips have been placed between the frames 
and the doors, but without grooves, and then the doors are screwed on 
to the outer framework; besides being locked up at several places. 


Fig. 96.- 
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To open them, one must get a ladder, and then with a screw-driver 
unscrew them in several places. No attention is paid to this incon- 
venience, however, since they are not accustomed to anything better, ’ 
and they even regard this method of installation as an advance on that 
of other museums, since i. 
it prevents the warping SS. 
of the wooden framework j 
and makes the cases dust 
proof, which it evidently 7 { 


does when the frames are 
screwed on. Notwith- 
standing all this, the cases 
and doors are quite small. } 
Three hundred and fifty ; 
running feet of such cases Pe 
were completed and in- oa 
stalled in 1899 alone. a 
The labeling of the De- * 
partment of Art and In- ‘iyo, 95,—stuseum of Science and Art, Edinburgh (art). , 
dustry is after the pattern a 
of that of the South Kensington Museum. In the great Natural His- | = 
tory Department, which is by no means insignificant and which fills BS 2 
| four great skylighted halls and six galleries (3 series of two galleries, a a 
one above the other), I did not notice any features deviating from the a 


customary ones. Through- 
out the museum there is 
by far too much exhibited 
for the great public, and, 
in consequence, this not 
only tires the visitor, but 
the exhibits are damaged 
seriously by being con- 


light. This matter is suffi- 
ciently considered in but 
few museums of the world. 
But I can not properly 
do justice to these large 
Fro, 96.—Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh (art), 8nd extensive collections 
- in a brief space. I found 
nothing that was directly worth imitating or particularly useful in 
planning for a new structure. The ventilation was primitive and the 
building was not adequately fireproof. 
A not unimportant ethnographic collection of over 10,000 speci- 
mens is remarkable, with more than one valuable old specimen; Benin 
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bronzes, too, are represented. The order and labeling was not satis- 
factory, but a new installation was just going on. 

The museum contains also loan collections from the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London. It was visited in 1901 by 375,179 persons, 
half of whom attended during the evening. The opening of the 
museum on Sundays begun only with April 1, 1901, and, on account 
of its departure from custom, aroused much opposition; but Sunday 
opening has since been introduced in Glasgow. The average attend- 
ance on Sundays up to the present time has been 1,297 persons? (in 
London, 8,500; in Dublin, 5,000, in the corresponding museums). In 
1897-98 the annual expenditure exceeded $75,000. 


30. NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. 


The National Museum of Antiquities was founded in 1780 and has 
belonged to the nation since 1851. The new building, by R. Rowland 
Anderson, costing $250,000 and very notable and attractive in its 
exterior, was completed in 1890 and was a gift from John Ritchie 
Findlay. It is in the comparatively broad Queen street, in close prox- 
imity to other houses. It is built in the Gothic style, not adapted for 
housing collections, and in parts is insufficiently lighted. The director, 


Dr. Joseph Anderson, himself regrets this, as well as the many other — 


defects of the building. I mention it only for the purpose of call- 
inig attention to the fact that museum buildings are almost universally 
badly planned, because the architects do not seek, as they should, the 
advice of experts. Unfortunately there are but few experts in such 
matters. 

The building is of brick, which is treated on the interior somewhat 
too roughly to be attractive. Lightis obtained from both long sides, 
but the Gothic windows admit too little. It is fireproof; without 
proper ventilation; and heated by steam. The collection of antiquities 
occupies the right wing of the building; the left contains the national 
portrait gallery and a collection of casts and other objects relating 
to art. The center of the building is occupied by a large entrance 
hall (with paintings), which takes up much room. The Museum of 
Antiquities consists of a very comprehensive, valuable, and attractive 
prehistoric and historic local (Scotch) collection, excellently arranged 
in chronological order. The upright and horizontal cases are primi- 
tive. The interior furniture cost $20,000. There is a considerable 
library in a hall, lighted from above; also a small ethnographic collec- 
tion, with valuable objects from the South Seas, some of which are old. 
The building is open daily from 10 to 4; on two days of the week 


@ During 1902 there were 441,370 visitors, 148,796 of whom came during the even- 


ing. 
> During 1902: 1,501, together with 78,027; 1,165 on week days—together, 214,547. 
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there is an admission fee of six pence; it is closed on Mondays. The 
number of visitors yearly is about 20,000. A most excellent hand- 
book is the catalogue of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
land, 1892 (1 shilling), 380 pages, 752 illustrations. An annual report 
is published in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquities of 
Scotland. The museum has not sufficient means at its disposal. 


Fic. 97.—National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


31. VARIOUS OTHER MUSEUMS. 


‘ 


I mention, in addition, the National Gallery, with a considerable col- 
lection of paintings, poorly lighted from above; the Royal Institution, 
with a collection of casts; the City Museum; the Fine Art Museum, in 
the university; and the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
These establishments, excepting the first named, I omitted to visit, for 
I was told that they were not important and, moreover, other sights 
of interest in Edinburgh completely occupied my time. I beg to 
mention in closing, however, the magnificent Botanical Garden, with 
its splendid conservatories, containing, among other things, a col- 
lection of pitcher-plants (Nepenthaces), of surprising beauty and 
abundance. 

The administration of the Edinburgh museums will undoubtedly 
receive a great impulse from the gift of Andrew Carnegie (born in 
Scotland in 1837 and emigrated in 1848, with his family, to America), 
who donated $10,000,000 to the Scotch universities (as a first install- 
ment) for the ‘advancement of education,” a portion of which dona- 

NAT MUS 1903——36 
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tion may be devoted to the promotion of scientific research through 
the establishment and equipment of museums.* 


X.—GLASGOW. 


Glasgow is a seaport and manufacturing city, with upward of 
1,000,000 inhabitants. Its street life is imposing; it is not so begrimed 
as Manchester, but still it is smoky to a very considerable extent. In 
Kelvingrove Park stands the great university building erected in 1870, 
by G. G. Scott, at a cost of $2,500,000 (the university was founded in 
1451), in the early English style with later Scotch-Flemish features. 
The building is 590 feet long and 321 feet wide, with a tower 328 
feet high. The library contains 180,000 volumes, and there are 2,500 
students and 60 instructors. The annual expenditure for the univer- 
sity is $200,000. Inasmuch as I was informed that its collections are 
not very noteworthy, I did not, inspect them, especially since the 
international exhibition in the same park fully occupied my time. 
My chief interest lay in the entirely new Museum of Art and Science, 
opened in 1901, and temporarily occupied by parts of the exhibition. 


32. CORPORATION MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES.? 


During the exhibition the building contained mostly loan collections, 
but at its close the not unimportant gallery of paintings, the Corpora- 
tion Art Industrial Museum, and the Natural History Museum were 
installed there.“ This natural-history collection at the time of my 


@ Andrew Carnegie earned at the age of 12 years $1.25 a week as spooler in a cotton 
factory; then he became fireman in a factory; then telegraph messenger; in his fif- 
teenth year a telegraph operator, with a salary of $25.a month. At the age of 20 he 
became secretary to the director of a large railway; at 25, a superintendent of mili- 
tary telegraphy of the Federal Government; at 28, the owner of an oil well; at 30, 
a builder of iron bridges; at 45, the ‘‘steel king.’’ It is said that he possesses a for- 
tune of $300,000,000, but has determined to give away his entire property in order 
to die ‘‘poor.’’ Hespends his summer in Skibo, Scotland. (See further mention of 
Mr. Carnegie-and his gifts on previous pages.) 

>It is noticed that it is intended to change the name to Art Palace. We also find 
it styled in various ways—as, Corporation Art Gallery and Museums, New Art Gal- 
leries and Museum, Corporation of Glasgow, Museums and Art Galleries, Glasgow 
Art Gallery and Museum (Kelvingrove), Corporation Galleries, ete. The former 
Kelvingrove Museum had the following divisions: Fine-art section, ethnographical 
section, archeological section, technological section, local-history section, natural- 
history section, and book section. 

¢I have indicated on the plan of the ground floor (fig. 98) the present distribu- 
tion of the collections. In the second story there are only paintings and art objects 
(see The Museums Journal, I, 1902, p. 317). The director expresses his regret (on 
page 324) that the natural sciences are not properly cared for, the very limited 
space affording no opportunity for a strictly systematic arrangement and being cut 
up too much. It is certainly unfortunate that in an entirely new building these 
difficulties must already be encountered, 
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visit was, for the purpose of preparation, partly stored in the cellar of 
the new museum, so that I saw little or nothing of it. Earlier years 
are covered by the Annual Reports: Corporation of Glasgow (parks 
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Fig. 98.—Corporation Museums and Art Galleries, Glasgow, Scotland. Plan of first floor. 1-8 technology, 4 naval architecture and engin 
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department); museums and galleries. For example, report for the 
year 1899, 16 pages. The Natural History Museum was visited in 1899 


by 232,000 persons. 
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| The director of the whole is now J. Paton and the curator of nat- The 
i ural-history section is J. M. Campbell, in connection with which sec- Allen 
| tion an entomologist is employed as an assistant. The superintendent effecti 
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left wing for the old masters, and the center for art in general. 


Fic. 99.—Corporation Museums and Art Galleries, Glasgow, Scotland. Plan of second floor. The right wing is.used for modern pictures, the 


of the building, who gave me the most detailed ‘information concern- of his pa 
ing the new structure, and to whom I am therefore particularly ~~ 
indebted, is H. Cornish. 
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The new building (Plate 39), by J. W. Simpson and E. I. M. 
Allen (of London), begun in 1893, is decidedly cumbrous“ though 
effective in its exterior. In the interior it is also richly decorated, 
but not too much for its purpose. It is of red sandstone in the 
French Renaissance style, and is fireproof. The chief artistic decora- 
tion is by G. Frampton. Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the 
National Gallery in Dublin, sharply criticised? the selection of red sand- 
stone instead of white, since the red stone, on account of the smoki- 
ness of Glasgow, will soon become completely black. The architect 
of the John Rylands Library in Manchester (see p. 548), on the con- 
trary, maintains that the red sandstone withstands the effects of the 
smoke better than the white stone. I believe that the difference, if 
any, is scarcely perceptible. It would bea blessing if all of these cities 
were less smoky. The building is approximately 492 feet long and 164 
to 278 feet wide. It hasa stately main hall with galleries 137 feet long, 
62 feet wide, and 88 feet high, of cream-colored sandstone; and two 
lateral halls with skylight and galleries 110 by 65 feet. The six lateral 
and intersecting halls of the ground floor are lighted from the side; 
the six of the second story from skylights. They are (approximately) 
110 feet long and 30 feet wide; those of the second story occupied by 
the art gallery, in the opinion of Sir Walter-Armstrong (see above), 
are too low. There are four corner pavilions in each story, the upper 
ones with skylights, making the ground plan quite diversified. Six 
stairways lead to the second story. Above the southern front hall 
there is another large hall in the third story. The lighting arrange- 
ments are good, with brilliant electric illumination in the evenings. 
The many towers, some of which are 186 feet high, are useless, and 
constitute a very questionable ornamentation to the building, since it 
lacks repose. The proceeds of the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888 (nearly 
$250,000) was the basis of the funds from which the cost of the build- 
ing was defrayed. To this were added voluntary donations (almost 
$375,000), and this sum not being deemed sufficient, the city under- 
took the construction of the building, which cost over $1,250,000. 
The proceeds of the Exhibition of 1901 ($500,000) will be devoted to 
the purchase of pictures. 

I would have little reason to dwell longer on this new museum, 
which i is only a more or less slight departure from the usual pattern,‘ 


4 Plate 39 was taken during t the Exposition, for which reason we see various kiosks, 
pavilions, etc., which do not belong to it. 

» Scots Pictorial, June 15, 1901, p. 181. 

¢Sir Walter Armstrong ¢hesnchesians the ground floor of the building ‘‘more suc- 
cessful than anything else of the same kind in Europe.”’ I grant that it is magnifi- 
cent, but I doubt if it deserves so great a commendation. He remarks at the close 
of his paper: The Glasgow Gallery is incontestably the finest in Europe outside the 
great capitals, and the director, J. Paton (the Museums Journal, January, 1902, 
p. 315), goes so far as to say: Glasgow can boast of having the most handsome and 
architecturally ornate museum building of any provincial town in the United King- 
dom if not in the whole world. 
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were it not for the fact that it has one arrangement which in museum muse 
buildings marks an advance of the greatest importance, namely, that futur 
for ventilation. It is like that described above in the technical school ducti 


and the Rylands Library in Manchester, and which I also observed in dust 
every 
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been applied within my knowledge for museum purposes, at the same me vac 
time as we shall see with that of the museum in Liverpool. I mark, PNG 
with the erection of this building, a new epoch in the history of * 
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Fic. 100.—Corporation Museums and Art Galleries, Glasgow, Scotland. Arrangement of heating and ventilating installation. 
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museum construction, for it is of the most vital importance that in the oe 
future none shall be built in which provision is not made for the intro- 
duction of entirely clean air. The atmosphere outside, laden with 
dust and other injurious substances, depreciates every collection in 
every possible way, and now 

that we have found a means 

to obviate this, this means : : 
should be employed. The in- 
stallation of ventilating sys- 
tems in Glasgow is on a large 
scale and I had an opportu- 
nity to witness its satisfactory 
operation. It isa serious ques- 
tion in this connection whether 
it is necessary to keep the win- 
dows completely secured, so 
that they can not be opened, 
as they are here, or whether 
such an arrangement should 
be adopted as in the technical 
school in Manchester, which 
permits of their being opened, 
under the condition, however, 
that the pressure of the air on 
the inside is always greater 
than that from without. This 
is an indispensable prerequi- 
site. This question is impor- 
tant since the cleaning of se- 
curely closed windows from 
the outside presents great difli- 
culties. In the Congressional 
Library in Washington very 
light, exterior iron galleries 
are employed, from which the 
windows may be cleaned. An- 
other, though more expensive, 
arrangement would consist in 
letting the windows revolve 
about a vertical central axis 
and screw the frames on so 
that they are with not too great difficulty accessible for cleaning from 
the inside. I believe this latter method is the better, for I fear that 
it would be hard to maintain at all times a higher pressure of air 
inside than outside. 

In the art school of Glasgow this method of ventilation has also 
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| been installed with securely closed windows. It will, however, be 


discarded, since in modeling so much dust is stirred up inside that T 
it is thought that the dust from witliout could not be objectionable. any 
it I should not think it sted 
if discard the system I 
i F merely for this reason. Tecl 
4 i The installation of $106 
the ventilating appa- libre 
4 ratus is shown in figs. : 1877 
100-102. It cost $40,- path 
000, without taking 500. 
into account the ma- 
i q # sons’ work on the boil- prev 
ers and stacks, and was 
q > set up by the Sturte- in th 
vant Engineering Com- peer: 
iq pany (Limited) from iat 
a designs by Engineer F. J. 

Thomas Young, of 

Glasgow, based on the 

plenum system. A de- 
tailed description of Li 
q : the diagrams shown in inhal 
| \ & the illustration may be but a 
if i found in The Engineer pre 
i £ of September 20, 1901, . city, 
Hi S$ p. 312. The outer air 650 f 
i = is drawn in at the top built 
i = of a large tower, 10 @ lon 
ill by 64 feet in cross sec- Outsi 
tion, filtered, washed, 
warmed, and then Unive 
if forced into the rooms in Ma 
HH j by means of electric There 
Hl 5 fans. These fans make Glaago 
| g 120 revolutions a min- very gx 
| = ute and convey 5,000,- system 
i . * (00 cubic feet of air washin 
ing. The air that has york 
i been used is drawn out intel conduits uear the floor, which lead of 7 to 
| i out above the roof. The entire arrangement has proved most satis- will see 
| factory up to the present time.* 336 
| i «1 inquired recently as to the efficiency of the heating and ventilation after two feat; ms 
Wi years’ experience, and Mr. Cornish favored me with the following reply, dated 
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33. TECHNICAL COLLEGE; MITCHELL LIBRARY. 


The great city of Glasgow, which enjoys the best government of 
any of the cities of the Island Kingdom, would certainly, on closer 
study, have offered many other things worthy of examination in rela- 
tion to museum matters, but my time was too limited. . 

I shall mention, in addition, the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, founded in 1886, with an annual expenditure of 
$100,000, 600 day and 4,000 evening pupils, 67 instructors, and a 
library of 15,000 volumes; also the Mitchell Library, established in 
1877, with an endowment of $350,000 by Stephen Mitchell, an annual 
expenditure of $16,500, and 145,000 volumes. There are probably 
500,000 volumes annually consulted, for the library allows no books to 
be carried away. The daily attendance is approximately 2,000. To 
prevent a conflagration from flying sparks tubes are laid upon the 
roof with small apertures through which, upon the opening of a cock 
in the cellar, sufficient water flows to extinguish any fire. This is an 
arrangement very worthy of imitation. (See, concerning this excel- 
lent library, J. J. Ogle, The Free Library, 1897, pp. 288-293; and 
F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. 162-166.) , 


XI.—LIVERPOOL. 


Liverpool is a seaport and manufacturing town of nearly 700,000 
inhabitants; somewhat hilly, and notas highly smoked up as Manchester, 
but also black. For this reason the good effect of the very impressive 
principal square is injured. It is similar to the forum of a Roman 


. city, with St. George’s Hall, a building like a Greco-Roman temple, 


650 feet long and 200 feet wide, for public assemblages, concerts, etc., 
built in 1838-1854, at a cost of $1,500,000; a row of monuments, and 
a long, extending group of museum buildings in the Greek style. 
Outside of these Liverpool possesses very little of value for my pur- 
poses. It has a university college, which is a portion of Victoria 
University, as mentioned previously (see paragraph on Owens College, 
in Manchester), with from 500 to 600 students and over 100 instructors. 
There is also an observatory. 


Glasgow, November 24, 1903: I am glad to say the heating and ventilation is giving 
very good results and I do not think one can at present get a better or cheaper 
system to do the work required. One alteration I have made is that in place of 
washing the air at the screens I have put up scrim screens and filter the air through 
the cloth and so do away with the water, which was causing dampness in the buildings 
and doing harm to the old paintings and other objects. When one considers that 
our large buildings can be kept at about 60° in the winter months by a daily supply 
of 7 tons of washed pearls ‘screened dross,’ costing at present 7s. 1d. per ton, you 
will see that the system used is cheap as well as efficient. I may say the floor space 
of our building is as follows: Picture galleries, 21,450 square feet; museum galleries, 
21,336 square feet; central hall, courts, and corridors, which are marble, 45,000 square 
feet; grand total of floor space, 87,786 square feet. 
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34. LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND ART COMMITTEE. 


The collection of buildings of the museums of art and science are 
maintained by the city at an expense of $200,000 and are administered 
under the “ Library, museum, and art committee.” They comprise 
the following departments: (1) An art museum (Walker Fine Art Gal- 
lery), built in 1877, on the ground floor of which are plastic reproduc- 
tions, on the second floor paintings, excellently lighted and pleasantly set 
off by tapestries and plants, so that a sojourn there is highly agreeable. 
(2) A library (Picton Reading Room) of 122,000 volumes exclusive of 
pamphlets, a reference library, principally contained in a great round 
building. (3) The main structure, called the ‘‘ Free Public Library 
and Museums,” a library of 95,000 volumes, with five branches in the 
city, for lending books, with reading and periodical rooms into which 
people pour from the streets, “and a museum of natural science, arche- 
ology, ethnography, industrial arts, and art (independent of those 
branches of art which the Walker Fine Art Gallery cultivates), known 
as the ‘‘ Free Public Museums.” In the lower stories of this museum 
building is located the new technical school. 


35. FREE PUBLIC MUSEUMS. 


The Free Public Museums are open on five week days from 10 a. m. 
. to 4 or 6 p. m., and in the winter, on Monday evenings, from 7 to 10 
p-m. In 1899, on 262 days, there were over 300,000 visitors; in 1898, 
on 264 days, over 350,000. At 12 public lectures on Monday even- 


@1 did not carefully inspect these libraries, founded in 1852, since their arrange- 
ments are not modern. Their sphere of action, however, is great. The totals for 
1900 are as follows: 666,207 books and 728,128 periodicals were read in the library; 
612,386 persons visited the newspaper rooms, and 58,929 the 116 public lectures; 
819,317 books were carried home by 22,244 persons (‘‘for the most part they belong 
to the working classes, and to persons of education but of very limited means’’), of 
which, however, 643,842 were fiction and 132,535 were children’s books. Although 
I particularly mention the fiction included in this total, I do not wish to depreciate 
the value of such books, for after the day’s work there are few recreations so refreshing, 
delightful, and even instructive to the thoughtful reader as is fiction, while we should 
not overlook the fact also that the public libraries do not purchase any bad novels. 
In the Picton Reading Room alone, where no fiction is given out, 246,533 books were 
read, of which there were, for example, 41,863 technical, 49,748 collected writings, 
essays, etc., and 22,145 historical and biographical. The library possesses 15,913 tech- 
nical, 29,042 collected writings, essays, etc., 14,595 historical and biographical works. 
(Forty-eighth Annual Report Public Libraries, etc., Liverpool, 1901, pp. 5-31; see also 
J. J. Ogle, The Free Library, 1897, pp. 165-173, and F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construc- 
tion, 1897, pp. 167-170.) It is open on week days from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. (Fridays 

from 10 a. m. to 2. p. m.). The annual expenditures are $100,000, half of which is 

expended for books, periodicals, and newspapers. About 80 persons are employed. 
The reference department has a catalogue in three volumes in quarto, 2,066 pages. 
In Germany we are very backward in this respect, though we far excel the English 
in the busy life at our hedge taverns. 
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ings, from January to March in 1900, there were 760 auditors, in 1899 
at 21 lectures, 2,470. The museum consists of two great collections: 
The Derby Museum of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy (also 
an aquarium), which has as its nucleus the mammal and bird collec- 
tion of the thirteenth Earl of Derby, who presented it to the city 
in 1851; and the Mayer Museum, covering the other departments 
mentioned. Joseph Mayer was a rich goldsmith of Liverpool, who 
in 1867 presented to the city his most valuable collection, consisting 
especially’ of pottery, Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, and 
medieval antiquities and manuscripts. I mention as most noteworthy 
the carved ivories, the collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, the 
Mexican Codex,’ the miniatures, and the great Wedgwood and old 


Fic. 108.—City Technical School and Free Public Museums, Liverpool, England. 


Liverpool ceramic collection. In 1860 Sir William Brown presented 
the present building to the city. At the end of 1897, the space having 
become too limited, a great wing was added (fig. 103), containing two 
floors (figs. 106 and 107), each with a single connecting room 36 
feet wide, undivided, horseshoe-shaped, 460 feet long, surrounding 
a courtyard. The lower floor, 20 feet high, is lighted on both sides; 
the upper, 30 feet high, with a skylight. As fig. 103 shows, the land 
falls away somewhat. What I have indicated as the lower floor of 


@ This Codex has only recently been published: E. Seler Codex Fejérvéry-Mayer. 
Eine altmexikanische Bilderhandschrift der Free Public Museums in Liverpool, 
Berlin, 1901, 4to, 230 pp., 22 pls., 219 text figures; and: Due de Loubat, Codex 
Fejérviéry-Mayer. Manuscrit mexicain précolombien des Free Public Museums de 
Liverpool. Paris, 1901, 8vo, 28 pp., 2 pls. 
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the Natural History Museum is the third of the building, since the 
three below that (the hasement, ground floor, and second floor) 
belong to the new Technical School, which is entirely separated 


. from it and has its own entrance. The lower floor of the Natural 


History Museum (the third in the new wing) is, however, on a level 
with the ground floor of the old museum, with which it makes 
a complete whole (fig. 103). The height of the new wing is 100 feet 
above the street level. It is hard stone, constructed by E. W. Mount- 
ford, in the ‘* modern classic style of the nineteenth century;” it is 206 
feet long and 177 feet wide, and has an area of 3,000 square yards. 
Between the seven windows of the lower museum story on the rounded 
portion are pairs of Ionic columns 33 feet high. Also, high up above 
the upper story of the museum are additional rooms for the Technical 
School, namely, a chemical laboratory and an observatory. The 
school has 1,300 students. The entire new building cost $675,000, of 
which $375,000 falls upon the museum. The new large rooms are com- 
pleted (figs. 106 and 107), and, being excellently lighted and spacious, 
the museum will, next to that of London, be the most comprehensive, 
and in all respects one of the best in Great Britain.¢ The lighting of 
the gallery on both sides, 36 feet wide, is faultless, and the only method 
suitable for a natural-history museum, since in that way wall cases 
placed opposite the light are avoided. The upper story could not be 
lighted in this manner, but it was necessary to depend upon a skylight, 
as the new wing had to correspond constructively with the exterior of 
the old museum. Here, likewise, the adaptability of the interior 
has been subordinated to exterior beauty. The skylight is not by any 
means bad, though side light would have been better. Besides, the 
handling of a large skylight is somewhat inconvenient, and it- can 


@In the Report of the Director of Museums relative to the Rearrangements of, and 
the Cases for, the Collections in the Free Public Museums (Liverpool, 1901, 8 vo., 
16 pp.), Prof. H. O. Forbes developes the fundamental features of his plan of instal- 
lation. The future collections will consist of: I. The Aquarium; II. The Mayer 
Museum, that is subdivided into three great ethnographical divisions, in the Cauca- 
sian (white), the Mongolian (yellow), and the Melanic (black) races; III. The Lord 
Derby Museum, the latter being subdivided as follows: Types of the Principal Groups 
and Subdivisions of the Animal Kingdom, from mankind down to unicellular forms. 
This biological collection begins with an introductory series of animals, plants, models, 
and drawings, illustrating the distinction between inorganic and organic objects, 
between plants and animals, as well as the general formation and the physiology 
of animals. Associated with the living forms will be the fossil ones, so that by study- 
ing them together the development from the first to the last may be observed. Then 
will follow the mineralogical and the geological collections. Beyond this a represen- 
tation of the geographic distribution of animals and plants, as well as of protective 
mimicry, variation of species, and other fundamental principles of biology. Finally, 


_ . acollection of objects by countries not confined to too narrow geographical boun- 


daries, but including the adjacent waters, will aim to be practically complete. 
Botany will be put in advance of everything else in a British collection, but typical 
examples of all natural orders will also be given. 
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never be kept clean. The electric illumination employed at night con- 
sists of arc lights reflected from the ceilings, of which a test was being 
made at the very time of my visit. It resulted successfully, even in 
the skylight floor. The iron cases for the collection will soon be com- 
pleted. There is allotted for the interior furnishing $125,000 (the 
interior arrangements of the Technical School cost $75,000). 
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Fie. 104, Museums, Liverpool, England. Plan of lower floor. 


The present portion of the old Museum must be less favorably 
spoken of. The rooms are too dark; one with a skylight and galleries 
suffers much from reflections on the broad desk cases arranged along 
the rail. The vertical and horizontal cases are some of them very 


clumsy. I observed, however, a good arrangement upon horizontal ~ 


cases, namely, a brass mounting on the anterior framework, on which 
the observer can lean while examining the objects in the case. The 


Fic. 105.—Free Public Museums, Liverpool, England. Plan of upper floor. 


collection, owing to the rebuilding, is not well cared for at present; it 
is also overcrowded, but contains much valuable material. The new 
installation of the entire Museum will work great changes in this 
respect. This Museum suffers, like others, from a lack of a suffi- 
cient corps of assistants. The newly installed anthropological hall is 
exceptionally fine in its clear arrangement and the choice of its 
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objects. It contains, for example, life-size photographs of the heads 
of different races, enlarged from smaller negatives. The ethnographic 
collection, now temporarily installed in the basement is very consid- 
erable, containing many old specimens and also a good representa- 
tion of Benin bronzes. The noted ornithological collection is rich in 
types, and contains among other things the famous collection of the 
ornithologist, H. B. Tristram. 

The principal reason why | dwell longer on this Museum, though its 
importance is of the future rather than of the present, is because in 
one respect, together with that of Glasgow, it excels all other museums 
of the earth, and that is as regards the new ventilating and heating 


Fic. 106.—Free Public Museums, Liverpool. One of the longitudinal galleries of the upper floor in new 


building (‘*L” in fig. 105). 


installation. When the large new wing for the technical school and 
the museum was designed, not only that, but also the old museum, 
the library, and the art gallery, were supplied with the ventilating 
and heating contrivance described in connection with the Glasgow 
Museum. Engineer W. Key, of Glasgow, superintended the installa- 
tion of this in Liverpool. There are four and a third miles of 3-inch 
tubes, which carry purified and warmed air into each room at the rate 
of 8,000,000 cubic feet an hour. The ducts through which the puri- 
fied, washed, and warmed air streams into the tubes, are so large that 
one can easily walk in them. The power is supplied by great dynamo 
machines. The future must demonstrate whether, being located: in 
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the same building, these will not damage it by causing vibration. 
This has very generally been avoided in America. 1 am not favorably 
disposed to the combining of a technical school and its many laboratories 
in the same building with a museum. The windows of the building 
can not be opened, and the collection has the rare advantage in that 
no dust is brought in with the air to damage them; neither does any 
come in through the doors, since the pressure of air on the interior is 
somewhat greater than that from without. This system of ventilation 
is known as Key’s improved plenum method. It was a surprise to me 
that the authorities in the Liverpool, as well as in the Glasgow 
Museum, did not know that this same installation existed in the other 


Fie. 107,—Free Public Museums, Liverpool. One of the longitudinal galleries of the lower floor in new 
building in fig. 104). * 


museum. I repeat that the two museums of Great Britain which I 
have mentioned excel in this respect all museums of the world, and I 
earnestly recommend that we adopt this arrangement and do not 
g remain in the background. The Liverpool Museum appears to have 
7 reached this in connection with the construction of the technical 
school, while that of the museum in Glasgow was carried out inde- 
pendently. 

I notice in a printed letter of the firm of William Key (works for 
ventilating and warming by mechanical means, Havelock street, Glas- 
t gow) that such installations have already been introduced into a great 
number of schools, hospitals, factories, hotels, private dwellings, 
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municipal buildings, etc., in England and Scotland, and that it is also 


‘ installed in the university and the public library in Aberdeen. The 


Key list enumerates more than 80 buildings. Great Britain has prob- 
ably outrivaled America in this respect, at least I found this installa- 
tion only in two large buildings in Chicago (see the second part of my 
American studies) and in one in Washington. In the pamphlet pub- 
lished in connection with the opening of the New Central Municipal 
School in Liverpool on October 26, 1901, the ventilating and heat- 
ing arrangements are referred to as follows: 


The air in the building is kept under a pressure slightly greater than that of the 
outside atmosphere. The air is taken in from the large area at the back of 


the building, and after being washed and filtered by passing through wet 


fiber screens, and warmed when necessary by means of a large surface of coils of 
pipes heated by steam, it is propelled by four large fans into the main ducts in the 
subbasement and then by subsidiary ducts to each room in the building. The air is 
admitted to the rooms at a height of about 6 feet from the floor, and escapes at the 
floor level into the foul air ducts which lead to the outside through apertures pro- 
tected by valves. (The electric power is supplied by the city works). 

From 1877 to 1891, the museum published, at irregular intervals, 
five Museum Reports relating to scientific subjects; since 1898 a 
Bulletin of the Liverpool Museums, in octavo, with plates,—a well- 
edited publication, of which three volumes have appeared; in addition, 
Annual Reports, of which the forty-eighth, for 1900, has been pub- 
lished (37 pp.); guide books, such as Synopsis of an arrangement 
of invertebrate animals in the Free Public Museum of Liverpool, 
1880 (32 and 105 pp.); catalogues, such as Catalogue of the Mayer 
collection: Part I, The Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties, 1879, ix, 83 pp., with illustrations; Part II, Prehistoric Antiqui- 
ties and Ethnology, 1882, xiv, 106 pp., with illustrations; Part III, 


@Sir William Forwood, chairman of the “‘ Library, Museum and Arts Committee” 
of the city council, on the occasion of the laying of the corner stone on July 1, 1898, 
said among other things: ‘‘This building is intended for the higher technical educa- 
tion—for educating the captains of labor, and not merely the artisans, in a way that 
would enable them to meet the competition of Germany. The Germans have had 
these superior schools for years, and have been turning out a large number of expert 
and scientific men such as did not exist in England.’’ As in the great Technical 
School in Manchester, so also in Liverpool, they are striving to compete with Ger- 
many in technical matters. 

>I inquired recently as to the efficiency of the heating and ventilation after two 
years experience, and Mr. Forbes, the director, favored me with the following reply, 
dated Liverpool Nov. 28, 1903: ‘‘In regard to the heating and ventilating system 
of the museums I am sorry to report not quite favorably. This, however, is not the 
fault of the system of Key, which, by the way, has been further perfected, but by 
reason of the intake aperture for the fresh air having of necessity, and unfortunately, 
to be placed in a ‘well’ (surrounded by walls 70 to 80 feet high), with which the air 
from the galleries is discharged and necessarily so constantly being redriven into 
the Museum. We are thinking of changing the ‘intake’ openings—a costly pro- 
cedure—and when this is done, I believe all we can desire would be attained.”’ 
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Medizval and Later Antiquities, including the Mather collection of 
miniatures and medals relating to the Bonaparte family, 1882, iv, 108 
pp-, with illustrations (sixpence for each part). I call attention also to 
the valuable writings of a former director of the museum, H. H. 
Higgins, Museums of Natural History: (1) Museum Visitors, (2) 
Museum Desiderata, (3) Museum Arrangements, (4) Museum Appli- 


-ances, (5) The British Museum of Natural History (1884, 43 pp., with 


illustrations, sixpence), and to I. A. Picton’s paper, Primeval Man, a 
lecture illustrative of the prehistoric remains in the ethnographical 
collection of the Liverpool Museum, 1881 (27 pp., with 5 plates, two- 


pence). Collecting expeditions are organized by the museum, such as 


one in 1898, which went to Socotra. 

The annual expenditure is $52,000. The officers are: Director, 
H. O. Forbes; curators of the Derby Museum, J. A. Clubb and W. S. 
Laverock; and curator of the Mayer Museum, P. Entwistle. 


XIL—-DUBLIN. 


Dublin is a seaport with about 250,000 inhabitants, without factories, 
and consequently reasonably clean, though not free from soot. 


36. SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM. 


The Science and Art Museum comprises, with the National Library 
(fig. 108), a large, imposing, and beautiful group of buildings, inclosing 
on three sides a courtyard, which is fenced by a grill in front. The 
central building, the"Leinster House (the former castle of the Duke of 
Leinster), is occupied by the Royal Dublin Society. Here are also 
located the administrative offices of the museum. On one side of this 
is situated the museum and on the other the library (fig. 108), both 
erected nearly alike by T. N. Deane & Sons and opened in 1890. The 
natural history department has a wing to itself (fig. 109). In the rear 
is an extensive park, in which, near the library, stands the National 
Gallery. 

The Science and Art Museum is open weekdays, admission free, 
from 11 a. m. till 5 p. m. and closed only on Good Friday and Christ- 
mas Eve. On Tuesdays the department of art and industry, and on 
Thursdays the natural science department, are open until 10 o’clock 
in the evening. The former is open on Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m. 
The number of visitors in 1900 was 425,884, of which 64,165 came on 
Sunday afternoons. 

This museum, like the one of the same name in Edinburgh, is copied 
more or less after the South Kensington Museum, with the addition 
of a natural science collection. This uniformity of the museums in 
the Island Kingdom corresponds to the uniformity of life there, which 
in Germany and France is much more varied. It is often said that 
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individual freedom of development is greater in the English than in 
the German, but this appears to me to be very questionable. 
The interior of the museum building does not altogether harmonize 
with the beautiful and impressive exterior. There is a central, large 
lighted court with two galleries, one above the other in the style of 
a railway station, overdecorated, checkered, and somewhat wanting in 
good taste, even in the eyes of the officials themselves (it is called 
there the ‘‘German” taste; that is, like the cheap, inferior wares that 
were formerly imported); adjoining is a great series of rooms, of 
which some are very dark, especially the one containing the ethno- 
graphic collection. The poor lighting could be much improved by 
the Luxfer prism glass, but this scheme has been adopted as yet to 
very limited extent by the museums of the Island Kingdom. 
The zoological collection, too, has a large hall, lighted from above, 
with two galleries superposed (fig. 110), but the lighting facilities are 
somewhat meager, the cases and desks primitive, and the installation 


Fic. 108.—National Library of Ireland, Dublin, Ireland. 


not very elegant. I mention especially a Shakespeare case, with birds 
trained for hunting, falcons, and the like, together with passages from 
the works of the poet. Very noteworthy is the representation of the 
geographical distribution of animals in seven sections; distribution in 
general and six geographical regions. I know only one museum in 
the world where the same thing is attempted, namely, the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which I hope to 
describe in a future report. In Dublin this exhibition is not developed 
very extensively, but it is highly commendable. The great museums of 
the world (London, Paris, Berlin, New York, etc.) have nothing similar 
to this, yet they only are in a position fully to carry out such a scheme. 
The systematic exhibit must necessarily be supplemented by a geo- 
graphic one. It is a matter of satisfaction that at least one European 
museum, too, has undertaken this important task, even though on a 
~ small scale.¢ Very noteworthy also, and as I believe unique, is the 


@ It has lately also been tried in the Dresden Museum. 
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exhibition in the “‘ History of Animals Collection.” It represents the 
history or the origin of species, classification, variation, natural selec- 
tion, instinct, development, ete. 

A conspicuous feature of the large collections is the one represent- 
ing Irish archeology, with rich and rare series, among them a large 
number of gold ornaments. The cases here are to some extent better, 
but they are closed by padlocks suspended on chains, the appearance 
of which is not very pleasing. The gold treasure is inclosed in a 
steel fire and burglar proof case, which is especially guarded. In 
this museum, too, the policeman plays a great réle. A valuable 
antique gold ornament, discovered in Ireland in 1896, was purchased 
by the British Museum, but is claimed by Ireland.¢ 

Since the art and art-industrial collections of the museum cover all 
branches, as in the South Kensington Museum, | can not consider them 


Fic. 109.—Science and Art Museums, Dublin, Ireland. Natural History building. 


properly in a brief space. They are very notable (for example, the 
historical portion), but their exhibition offers few individual features. 

The ethnographic department, though it has many gaps, is rich in 
old South Sea objects, though it is not yet thoroughly arranged. I was 
much impressed with the good labeling in some of the cases. The large 
type used in printing the labels is conspicuously better than the small 
letters almost everywhere in use. They can be read without effort— 
not so with the ‘* South Kensington labels,” which are distributed over 
the entire country. This use of large type is well worthy of imitation. 
Another arrangement which appealed to me as worthy of adoption is 
that in many of the cases there is hung a printed bibliography covering a 


@See Museums Journal, I, 1901-2, pp. 175, 238; compare also Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquities, Scotland, 3d ser., X, 1900, pp. 4-7. It has been transmitted, in 
1908, from the British Museum to the Dublin Museum, after a lawsuit which was 
won by Ireland. See Nature, Nov. 27, 1902, p. 89, and Museums Journal, III, 1903, 
p. 23. 
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special subject. The valuable bulk of the ethnographic collection In o 
indeed is loaned by Trinity College (University), whose ownership, great c 
however, is only a matter of form (Catalogue, 1895, see p. 581). In — Short ( 


this part of the collection are very rare pieces obtained by the Cook forth: 
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Fia. 110.—Science and Art Museums, Dublin, Ireland. Hall of the Zoological Depariment. 


8vo, 1898 
Genera 


Oceanic explorations, besides others from New Zealand, Hervey, Fiji, 
ete. A description of these treasures, with illustrations, would be 
appreciated, since Dublin is not so easy of access. - Each region is 
divided into eight groups—fire, war and the chase, music, clothing, 22 pp. | 
house utensils, agriculture, religion. miscellaneous. 49 pp. ( 


Chapter 
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In order to convey an intelligent idea of the rich contents of the 
great collections I give, in conclusion, the principal divisions from the 
Short Guide to the Collections, in the order in which they are there set 
forth: 

Art and industrial division, including antiquities and ethnographical 
collections.—Greek sculpture; architectural ornaments; works of times 
after the Rennaissance; Italian; French; casts of statuary; Greek and 
Roman antiquities; Egyptian antiquities; ethnographical collections; 
oriental collections; chiefly Indian; Italian architectural ornaments; 
musical instruments; furniture; Assyrian and other oriental antiqui- 
ties; enamels; brass and bronze; iron; English silver; Irish silver; 
foreign silver; Leinster collection of postage stamps; Irish antiqui- 
ties (bronze tools, gold, early Christian art in Ireland); arms and armor; 
carved ivories; copies of works in ivory, bronze, marble; Japanese 
art; architectural design; water colors and sketches; miniatures; en- 
graving and etching; pottery and porcelain; China, Burmah, Ceylon; 
lace; machinery and manufactures. 

Botanical department.—Index room; economic collection; herba- 
rium. 

Natural history division.—History of animals collection; geograph- 
ical distribution collection (general distribution, Australian region, 
Ethiopian region, Oriental region, Palearctic region, Nearctic region, 
Neotropical region; Irish animals; injurious insects; general collec- 
tion; fossil animals. 

Geological and mineralogical departments.—Mineralogical and petro- 
logical collections; geological collections; collection of Irish minerals; 
collections of geological survey of Ireland. 

1 have before me the following publications (Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Lreland; Institutions of Science 
and Art, Dublin): : 

Report of the director for the fifteen months ending 3lst March, 1901, with appen- 
dixes. 8vo, 1901, 39 pp. 

Short Guide to the Collections. 19th ed., s. a. 4to, 10 pp. (half penny.) 

Guide to the Natural History Department. Series I: Vertebrate Animals (recent). 


Part I—Mammals and Birds, by A. G. More. 8vo, 1887, 38 pp. (4 pence.) Series 
II: Invertebrate Animals. Part I—Recent Invertebrates, by A. C. Haddon. 8vo, 
1887, 17 pp. (3 pence.) 

A list of Irish Birds, by A. G. More, 2d ed. 1890, 38 pp. (4 pence.) 

Guide to the Collections of Rocks and Fossils, by A. McHenry and W. W. Watts. 
8vo, 1898, 155 pp. (9 pence.) 

General Guide to the Art Collections: Part I: Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Chapter I1]—Greek and Roman Coins. 8vo, 1899, 107 pp. (1 penny.) Part IV: 
Lace and Embroidery. Chapter I—Lace. 8vo, 1899, 23 pp. (1 penny.) Part 
VIII: Furniture. Chapter I—Italian Furniture. 8vo, 1899, 11 pp. (1 penny.) 
Chapter II—French Furniture; also Dutch, Flemish, German, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. 8vo, 1900,22 pp. (1 penny.) Chapter II]—English Furniture. 8vo, 1900, 
22 pp. (1 penny.) All three by G. T. Plunkett. Part XV: Ivories. 8vo, 1899, 


49 pp. (1 penny.) 
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Collection of Weapons, etc., chiefly from the South Sea Islands. 8vo, 1895, 16, 


62 pp. 
Two Lectures on the Art of Lace Making, by A. 8. Cole. 8vo, 1884, 20 pp. (23 


nce. 
mist - some books in the National Library of Ireland or in the Library of the 
Museum which may be useful to visitors to the Museum. Natural History Collec- 
tions:-Zoology, Geology, and Mineralogy. 8vo, 1900, 16 pp. (1 penny.) 

In the winter of 1900-1901, 22 free lectures were delivered by 14 
different gentlemen, admission by card, which were attended by 755 
persons, a comparatively small number. 

The director of the entire museum is G. T. Plunkett, who is also 
director of the Royal College of Science, the Metropolitan School of 

_ Art, the National Library and the Botanical Gardens. Other officers: 

Curator of the department of art and industry, Thomas H. Longfield; 
assistants, J. J. Buckley, E. P. Alabaster and A. McGoogan; cura 
tor of the department of Irish antiquities, G. Coffey; curator of the 
natural science department, R. F. Scharff (a German); assistants, 
A. R. Nichols, G. H. Carpenter, R. Pride; of the botanical depart- 
ment, T. Johnson; of the department of geological survey, R. Clark; 
of the mineralogical department, G. A. J. Cole. ' 
. The annual expenditure in 1897-98 was $120,000. The administra- 
tion appears to be cumbersome; since, for example, in the ethno- 
graphic department, authority must be obtained from London (from 
the science and art department), for a purchase, even though it 
involves but a few pounds. Whether this condition exists in the other 
departments, I do not know. 


37. NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND. 


The National Library of Ireland-is magnificent without, but within is 
not up to strict modern library requirements, though the building was 
completed only in 1890. The architect, as is so often the case, sacrificed 
interior adaptability to exterior appearance. The stack system (five 
decks) is made with floor plates of hammered glass and iron, but with 
wooden racks. In many places the stacks are so poorly lighted that 
electricity must be used even in daytime. The horseshoe-shaped 
domed reading room (68 by 65 feet and 52 feet high,) occupiés much 
space in the middle of the second story. There are three smaller 
reading rooms. On either side of the rotunda are the book stacks, 
but only those in the right wing are as yet in use. Each is 110 feet 
long, 36 feet wide, and 54 feet high, with a capacity of about 200,000 
books. The middle one of the five decks of the book stacks is ona 
level with the great reading room. In each of these there. are 26 
double racks, approximately 8 feet high, with an intervening space 
of 40 inches, each with 8 or 9 shelves. On the ground or first floor, 
in the center, are located, in addition to the broad entrance hall and 
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the great stairway, the administrative offices. Whatever shortcom- 
ings this building may have, it hasat all events been carefully thought 
out and not erected after the general pattern. Itis surpassed, however, 
by the new American libraries. I received the impression that they 
strive to be successful, but the means at their command are too limited. 
Annual reports and catalogues of the annual accessions are published. 
The library increases rapidly through donations. It contains at pres- 
ent 150,000 volumes. It must be emphasized that the arrangement is 
after the Dewey system, this being, perhaps, the only large library in 
Europe which employs it. It works excellently, though the books, 
on account of the small force of assistants, have no outside markings. 
The Dewey classes are distinctly indicated by labels on the stacks and 
easily found. Within the classes an alphabetical arrangement is fol- 
lowed, and when there are more books than one can conveniently review 
at a glance a sequence of the letters is attached tothe stacks. The gen- 
eral opposition on the part of librarians to the Dewey system is per- 
haps based principally on the immense amount of labor involved in 
the reassignment and rearrangement of a library, which can not be 
undertaken without very considerable means, and then, again, other 
systems have also their good points. 

It is open from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. During 1900 there were 
148,405 readers. 

(See also F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. 153-158, 
with ground plans and cross sections, and J. J. Ogle, The Free 
Library, 1897, pp. 191-192.) 


38. NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The National Gallery has just received the addition of a large new 
wing, with skylights, and side lights in alcoves; in these the walls are 
not at right but at obtuse angles, which is certainly preferable. The 
large building makes, by its simplicity, a very favorable impression. 
The old portion was constructed during 1859-1864, and cost $150,000. 
In 1898 there were on exhibition 464 paintings, 348 drawings, water 
colors, etc., 280 portraits, 16 busts, and a collection of casts. It is 
open on four week days from 12 to 6 p. m. (or until darkness sets in); 
on Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m. (or until dark), admission free; on two 
week days it is open from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., admission sixpence. 
(See Catalogue of the pictures and other works of art in the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, lreland. Dublin, 8vo, 


1898, 361 pp.) 


39. ANATOMICAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


I also visited the anatomical collection, on account of its anthro- 
pological department, but as the hall was just being rebuilt and 
the cases shoved together, I could see but little. The collection of 
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skulls appears to be not unimportant. The director is D. J. Cun- 
ningham, professor of anatomy, also well known as an anthropologist.¢ 
The Anatomical Institute is excellently installed, the large dissecting 
hall being light, airy, and furnished with the most beautiful dissec- 
tions, which here are preferred even to the best colored pictures. 


UNIVERSITY (TRINITY COLLEGE. ) 


The university (Trinity College) consists of an extended group of 
buildings beautifully situated in a large park which is quite within 
the city. I could not examine it, however, because it would have 
consumed more time than I had at my disposal. 


XIII.—PARIS. 


My remarks may well be somewhat brief, considering the abundance 
of matter and the fact that Paris is universally known. I confine 
myself to a few notes on my observations. 


40. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE BOTANICAL GARDEN. 
[Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle au Jardin des Plantes.) 


The majority of the museum halls in the Jardin des Plantes are of 
the old-fashioned style, which have been already criticised by J. Mar- 
cou in his book, well worth reading, De la Science en France, 1869. 
But in 1889 a large, new, zoological museum was completed, which, 
as I then saw it, was nearly filled and is now already overcrowded. 
Furthermore, there was built three years ago a paleontological, com- 
parative anatomical, and anthropological museum, as the first of a 
series of new galleries which are to be located adjoining each other on 
the Rue de Buffon, the southern boundary of the Garden, their long 
sides turned toward the Garden and the street. 


ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION (GALERIES DE ZOOLOGIE). 


The Galeries de Zoologie is a large rectangular building, 100 meters 
long, 62 to 70 meters wide, and about 25 meters high (without cupola), 
with a lighted court 70 meters long, 41 wide, and 20 high, and three 
galleries superposed. To say it is a failure is not my judgment alone. 
The exterior is in very good taste. The great glass-covered lighted 
court was designed by the architect, J. André, as a central space to 
be ornamented with plants, and was not intended for the collections. 
It is full of large mammals, mounted on too conspicuous wooden 
bases—an immense herd, all standing free and some of them impossible 
to inspect except at a distance. The entire space of the height of three 


@Mr. Cunningham has since been appointed professor of anatomy in Edinburgh, 
ag successor to Sir William Turner. The director of the Anatomical Institute in 
Dublin is now Prof. J. Symington, formerly in Belfast. 
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stories from the floor to the glass roof is empty. It would be well 
adapted for the large whale skeletons,“ but they are exhibited in the 
collection of comparative osteology. Besides, they would detract still 
-more from the only source of light for the broad encircling galleries, 
for these obtain their light only from above. In consequence of this 
they, especially the lower ones, are much shaded, being in some 
places so dark that nothing can be seen. In the front (Garden) portion 
of the building are halls 53 by 10 meters, provided with light from 
one side; on the ground floor these are 7 meters high, in the second 
story 6, in the third story 5, and in the fourth story, with the roof 
work, 7 meters. 

In examining this building one can learn, as in many others, how a 
museum should not be designed. A few of the special features of the 
building have been published by F. Monmory.’? The building cost 
$800,000, the fixtures $600,000. Photographs were not obtainable. 

The collection is installed in not very pleasing wooden cases, without 
greatcare. Inaddition the cases are in some instances overcrowded and 
filled to the top, where nothing can be discerned. There is still fol- 
lowed here the almost universally abandoned practice of exhibiting 
very many stuffed animals, reasoning that people who donate things— 
and much is here donated—wish to see where the objects are placed. 
This practice will necessarily have to be discontinued at some time, 
even though republican France is more conservative than elsewhere. 
The working rooms of the officers and preparators are mostly in a 
separate old building, far away in the Rue de Buffon, which is very 
inconvenient. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMICAL, ANTHROPOLOGICAL, AND PALEONTOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 
[Galeries d’ Anatomie Comparée et d’ Anthropologie.] 


This collection was opened in 1898.° This building also has a taste- 
ful exterior of red brick, with light stone-trimmings and artistic deco- 
ration. On the side facing the garden there are four bronze and 
eight marble reliefs, representing human and animal life, by Barrias, 
Marqueste, Coutant, and Gardet; in front of these, two statues by 
Frémiet. On the narrow side, where the entrance lies, is a tympanum, 
by ~Allar, representing the three kingdoms of nature. The building 
is about 86 meters long and 15 and 27 meters wide. It is fireproof, 
of iron, stone, brick, and cement. The protection against fire was 
considered to such an extent that the workrooms of the staff are located 


@See also G. Pouchet: De |’affectation de la grande salle centrale des nouvelles 
galeries du muséum. Revue Scientifique, 3 sér., XLI, 1888, p. 334. 

b Revue générale de I’ Architecture (4), XII, 1885, pp. 2492-51, pls. Lxm1-Lxv. 

¢See Bulletin des Nouvelles Archives du Museum d’ Historie Naturelle (3), X, 1898, 
pp. iii-xii. 
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in an old building in the Rue de Buffon, half a mile away, which is 
very annoying, since in the present day complete security can be had 
without this inconvenience. As a further security against fire, elec- 
trie lighting is not used. The building with its furniture cost 
$625,000. The architect was F. Dutert. In the white entrance hall 
with columns there is a marble group by Frémiet, and animals in 
relief as capitals, the whole simple, in the refined taste characteristic 
of the French. On the right there is a charming little lecture hall 
with a ceiling picture by Cormon, The March of the Races of Men 
toward Light, and ten pictures illustrating prehistoric times. The 
building consists principally of a ground floor, lighted on both sides, 
and a second floor, lighted from above, with a gallery. The project- 
ing stairway hall is situated at the eastern narrow side, and is of four 
stories, with smaller rooms such as the lecture hall already mentioned 
and some rooms for collections adjoining. It is surmounted by a high, 
arched roof. The large hall on the ground floor (fig. 111) is not parti- 
tioned, is somewhat narrow (14 meters inside) compared with its 
length of 77 meters, and at the same time its ceiling is somewhat low 
(6.6 meters)“ compared with its length, but its effect is excellent and 
imposing, and isa model as to its lighting. As regards the points of the 
compass, however, the building is as unfavorably located as possible. 
The long sides look toward the north and the south and the collections 
are consequently exposed to the sun during the entire day. For this 
especial collection it makes naturally very little difference, but the 
window shades must be drawn on the south side when the sun shines, 
and this bathes everything in a colored light, an error which we 
observe in many museums in the world, but which should always be 
avoided. The windows begin at a height of 2.6 meters from the floor, 
and are 4 meters high, 3 meters wide, the window piers being 1.8 
meters wide. The cases, which are 2.4 meters high, stand against the 
wall under the windows, and therefore receive their light from the 
high windows on the opposite side. At the end of the hall on the 
narrow side is a gallery. In this large hall the osteological collection 
is installed, the larger animals in the center being uncovered—a mag- 
nificent view—the others being inclosed in wall cases. These, made 
with iron framework but wooden bases, though not answering the 


@ The height of the halls I could not determine on the spot, but Mr. H. Sinding- 
Larsen, an architect of Christiana, had the goodness later to give me these measure- 
ments, together with others, without, however, being able to vouch for their 
absolute accuracy. In this museum, as in almost all which I visited in Europe and the 
United States, it is very difficult to obtain information concerning the buildings, since 
the directors, however willing they may be, do not have the data in their possession, 
and the administrative and building authorities who have this information can only 
be approached by foreigners with great inconvenience and with a great loss of time. 
To obtain special information through correspondence is generally very difficult and 
often impossible. 
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strictest claims and not dust proof, are yet good and serviceable, 
except that they have too much framework and too small doors. The 
installation has been attended to with the greatest care and everything 
carried out with a degree of excellence that we seldom find. 


Fie. 111.—Museum of Natural History, Paris, France. Collection of comparative anatomy. First floor of the “Galeries d’ Anatomie.” 


In the second floor (fig. 112) the large hall is also not partitioned, 
and is 10 meters high to the skylight; and to the galleries, 4.6 meters. 
In the open space under the skylight are the large specimens of the 
paleontological collection without cover, which likewise produce a 
splendid effect. Along the walls, in cases 2.4 meters high, under the 
gallery, are the smaller skeletons and special exhibits of such a collec- 
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tion whose extent, dating back to the beginning of the Paris Museums 
(founded in 1626), is very important. There is here also an extremely 
imposing installation, everything being well worked out and labeled. 
The light in the wall cases is, however, not always sufficient, since the 
main source is above, and only at greater intervals are there side win- 


Second floor of the 


“Galeries Anatomie.” 


Fic. 112.—Museum of Natural History, Paris, France. Collections of paleontology and anthropology. 


dows. It would certainly have been better if the second floor, like 
the ground floor, had been arranged as a covered room with light from 
both sides, but the architect here, as so often happens, has subordi- 
nated the interior uses of the building to its exterior beauty. Light 
from above, which is perhaps best for a picture gallery, is not always 
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well suited for natural history collections. The galleries are, for the 
most part, imperfect. 

The showy wrought-iron railing, about 250 meters long, which 
incases the stairs to the gallery, and the entire railing of the same, is 
very obtrusive. It represents large fern leaves and is by itself a piece of 
art, but in this place it is too massive, too conspicuous, and consequently 
distracting. In the gallery the anthropological collection is installed 
(fig. 113) as far as the space allows, comprising the long-famous collec- 
tion of skulls, casts, pictures, etc., relating to physical anthropology. 
Besides this a prehistoric collection is in adjoining halls, above the 
lecture room on the ground floor. This anthropological department 
is not quite so elegantly exhibited and labeled as the paleontological 
and osteological collection. 


Fic. 113.—Museum of Natural History, Paris, France. Part of the anthropological! collection. 
Gallery of second floor of the “Galeries d’ Anatomie.” 


It is planned to place the ‘“‘ galerie” which 1s next to be built closely 
adjoining, so that the present collections can be extended, and room 
be obtained for those portions which belong to this section, which for 
lack of space can not now be shown at all, such as the remainder of 
the anthropological collection, the whale skeletons, etc. They here 
also built too sparingly from the beginning, but were wise, however, 
to arrange the new museum so that it can be horizontally enlarged. 
The style of architecture does not permit of its being extended ina 
vertical direction. 

There is a parquet floor, very stylish to look at, but wearisome to 
the visitor, since scarcely anyone is accustomed to walking on smooth 
parquets without carpets being spread over them. 

The new ‘Galeries d’Anatomie” are, without doubt, a prominent 
production in the line of museum technic. They exhibit a rare taste, 
and the building closely approaches being a faultless model of its kind. 
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It is in a most happy way different from the general pattern. Every- 
one who has a museum to build should study carefully this Parisian 
one and adopt its good features. This advice can be given with 
regard to but very few museums. 

Photographs of the exterior were unobtainable. 

I am indebted to Dr. O. Richter, assistant in the Dresden Ethno- 
graphic Museum, for the following separate data recorded by him on 
his visit in February, 1902: 


Ground floor (see fig. 111).—Wooden cabinets, with iron doors without crossbars, 
set in wooden frames, the latter, however, only above and below, and laterally at 
the end of long rows of cases joined together. Doors with steel frames all approxi- 
mate 75 cm. wide. The numbers of the cases are indicated by raised metal figures 
on the bottom, inside; color, silver. The shelves are of glass, also the bases for the 
installation of individual objects on the shelves, so that glass rests upon glass. The 
stands for specimens are of German silver. The rails and brackets are of iron, the 
latter secured by screws. The labels are of gray paper or pasteboard in red and black 
round hand; the mountings are placed obliquely or horizontally; they are of dark- 
blue glass if the objects are light colored. The same applies to alcoholics, in bottles, 
presenting a dark-blue background. The closing of alcoholic bottles with tin foil is 
obtrusive. The wood of the cases (and horizontal cases, see below), the bases of the 
free-standing specimens, the floors and shelves, are uniformly light oak-brown. The 
rails and backgrounds of the cases, however, are reddish brown. 

Second story.—Here the mountings are also of wood covered with reddish-brown 
cloth; stands of brass, not of German silver. Horizontal cases with wooden drawers 
below, and narrow metal frames above; no plate-glass pannels, but with crossbars. 
The construction is as follows (see figs. 111 and 112): The wooden cases are surmounted 
by horizontal glass cases with gold-bronze metal frames on which are tongues for 
lifting the covers. The wooden drawers are supplied with massive round, button- 
like, wooden handles (two to each ), set in holiowed recesses. A row of these drawers, 
situated one above the other, may be locked at the same time, through a general catch, 
which is located in the upright between the several rows of drawers. 

Gallery.—Anthropological collection (see fig. 113). Skulls on black bases with 
four ball-shaped feet. The arrangement is a geographical one: skulls, skeletons 
(on light-brown wooden bases of the same form as the skull bases), casts 
of types, and illustrations, etc. ; illustrations of types arranged also in the shape of 
fans. Here the cases have drawers below, as in the horizontal cases already 
described. Labels: The general ones black on white and of larger size; special ones in 
black on green with green borders and black on gray with red borders. Casts of 
types (Schlagintweit Collection) also in the open, on the wall, in larger groups above 
the cases (see fig. 113); these types have the form of medallions. Similar typical 
heads in square frames and on gray backgrounds also in the cases. Some of the 
skulls are under glass, with light-brown paper strips on the edges. 


While in Great Britain and Ireland, as well as in America, the 
museums keep open later than they ought, the limitations in this 
regard in the collections of the ‘‘Jardin des Plantes” are very marked. 
Entrance is more or less beset with difficulties, and it is only by excep- 
tion that one can go about without hindrance. While in the former 
case they go too far, here, through lack of employees, they do not go 
far enough. 

The annual expenditure of the Jardin des Plantes (museums, zoo- 
logical and botanical gardens), is $200,000. 
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41. NOTES ON VARIOUS MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES IN PARIS. 
FTHNOGRAPHIC MUSEUM IN THE TROCADERO. 


I was compelled to visit this museum twice, since in the absence of 
the director I could not obtain access to all its departments on the 
occasion of my first visit. Since 1889, when I saw it, it had not 
improved in its administration, though it had increased much in its 
possessions. The Asiatic collections have been removed and are now 
exhibited only in the Musée Guimet which, since that time, has come 
into the possession of the Government. The halls of the Trocadéro 
(formerly the Exposition Palace) are not well adapted for this collec- 
tion. The cases are of the most primitive kind (mostly old exposition 
cases), the method of installation is no less so, consisting in pert of 
trophies on the walls; the labeling is incomplete and intended more 
for the general public. The collection is not muchcared for, in short, 
it has fallen behind the modern museum technic. A lack of suffi- 
cient means is the cause for this. How surprising it is that the 
enlightened French Government is so’ parsimonious in this respect! 
Paris, which in many respects surpasses all ought not to retrograde 
in the matter of ethnography, but now a great effort would be neces- 
sary to bring the collection up to modern standards. The small num- 
ber of officials in charge of this rather extensive collection bears no 
relation to its present needs; on this account, also, only one of the 
various halls is opened at a time, and therefore no adequate publica- 
tion of the valuable materials can be made. The annual expenditure 
is only $4,500. 


GUIMET MUSEUM (PLACE D’JENA, 1). 


This is now a Government collection. This museum I was also com- 
pelled to visit twice for the same reason that I did the Trocadéro. On 
account of lack of assistants it opens its halls only intermittently, and 
in the absence of the director admission can not be had to the closed 
portion. The plan of Mr. Guimet, to establish a museum of compara- 
tive religions, has been limited to Asiatic religions and extended, on 
the other hand, to cover the general ethnography of Asia. In respect 
to east Asiatic religions, the museum is over rich and suffers from 
lack of space; in view, however, of the difficulty of extending the 
already considerable building, it being hemmed in by other structures, 
a serious problem is presented—certainly an instructive circumstance 
for the consideration of those contemplating the erection of new muse- 
ums. Although the building was erected for the purpose, it does 
not meet the demands of modern museum construction, either in the 
relative position of the several halls to each other, which are influ- 
enced by its triangular ground plan, or in respect to lighting, though, 
notwithstanding all this, it has many good features. (Photographs 
were unobtainable.) I must pass over here the history, the contents, 
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and the valuable publications of this most justly famous museum, 
as it would lead me too far. Besides, Paris is easily accessible to 
everyone and a desirable place to visit. 1 will only remark that the 
exhibit, so far as the contracted space allows, is very good; the label- 
ing, however, is so deficient as to oblige one to purchase the guides 
and catalogues. The labeling of the ceramic collection is especially 
defective, although not in the same degree as in many other museums. 
Ground floor: Chinese and Japanese ceramics; Siam and Cambodia. 
Second floor: Indian, Chinese, Japanese religions; Indo-China. Third 
floor: Japanese paintings; Greek, Roman, and Egyptian antiquities; 
Korea. The departments relating to Japanese religions and the other 
Japanese collections impressed me as the most noteworthy and as most 
thoroughly worked up and labeled. The nephrite collection contains 
wonderful specimens. At all events the museum is in its field unex- 
celled, though it is capable of improvement as to technical museum 
arrangement. Theannual expenditure is $9,500, nothing being allowed 
for purchases; Mr. Guimet has thus far himself provided for these in 
some cases. The increase in the collections, therefore, depends mostly 
on donations. 
LOUVRE. 

I refer only briefly to the Louvre, which I also visited on two 
occasions. The collections are of exaggerated extent. The installa- 
tion is in general antiquated and little cared for; the labelling unvatis- 
factory. I received the impression that an energetic hand could 
improve the existing conditions. It apparently suffers also from lack 
of means. While formerly (as late as 1889) umbrellas and canes could 
be carried among the collections, they must now be checked (without 
charge). The danger of fire in the Louvre is great. The most beau- 
tiful is the new Rubens Gallery, opened in 1900, and excellently lighted, 
which can not be said of the adjoining Van Dyck hall, also opened in 
1900, nor of most of the Louvre halls. The Marine and Ethnographic 
Museum on the third floor is in the same defective condition that it 
was when I saw it eleven years ago. It is in some respects very rich 
in specimens, but it is not scientifically fitted up, and its installation is 
as unfavorable as can be imagined. The collection of Japanese and 
Chinese porcelains (collection Grandidier), containing about 4,000 spec- 
imens, in a poorly lighted half story, is carelessly installed in cases, 
and it is entirely undetermined and unlabeled. I saw nothing in the 
Louvre in the way of museum construction or technique which would 
be worthy of reproduction in a new building. I do not wish, however, 


to put myself in the light of one overlooking the importance of the’ 


Louvre among the museums of the world. 


GALLIERA MUSEUM. 


The Musée de Galliéra is a sumptuous building in the Italian renais- 
sance style, by Ginain, in the neighborhood of the Musée Guimet, 
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completed about twenty years ago. It is tasteful and grand alike in 
its exterior and interior. It contains a municipal art collection. In 
view of the fact, however, that this is yet too small to fill the large 
building, it is partly oceupied also as show rooms for the sale of art 
industrial collections. It has magnificent, high, excellently lighted 
halls, constituting a monumental structure of a taste and solidity seldom 
encountered among modern buildings outside of Paris. It is very 
well worth seeing and departs widely from customary museum models. 
It is fireproof. A large apparatus for heating -by hot air is installed 
in the very spacious, light cellars. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


The National Library gives evidence of the fact that an old library 
can also adopt new improvements. About a third of the 2,700,000 
volumes ¢ is installed according to the stack system in five decks, each 
2.5 meters high, with passages which admit the light; though all this 
is not in so perfect a manner as in the great new American libraries, 
yet itanswers the purposes for which it is intended. The reading room 
(salle de travail), 43 meters long, 34 wide, and 20 high, by H. Labrouste, 
with some 340 seats, is more attractive and more artistically arranged 
than that of the British Museum with its 300 seats. The written cata- 
logues on the crescent-shaped northern end are easily accessible and 
excellent. The printing of the catalogue (alphabetically by authors) 
progresses slowly on account of lack of means, the first six volumes of 
about 1,200 pages (down to Bancroft) having been completed only 
after four years’ labor, according to which it would require sixty 
years more to finish the work, though it is expected to accomplish it 
in twenty years, as additional means are hoped for. In so wealthy 
a country as France it is surprising that so. little assistance is given 
an undertaking of such general utility. In this respect the British 
Museum is unrivaled. (I tested the manuscript catalogue and found 
there, among others, more than twenty of my writings, which speaks in 
my eyes for the great comprehensiveness of the library.) The public 
reading hall (salle de lecture), on the contrary, is dirty, ugly, and in 
the highest degree unattractive; it consists of several rooms. A new 
one, however, is about to be constructed. Whenall of the additions to 
the library which are in contemplation are completed it will be mag- 
nificent. I could only cursorily examine the other rich and celebrated 
collections there. Here the installation, partly antiquated, seemed to 
me to be historically justified and accommodated to the objects them- 
selves. The reading rooms are open from 9a. m. to 4 or 6 p. m., but 
not in the evening, differing in this respect from England and America. 
The annual expenditure is $162,500, of which, however, only $20,000 
may be allotted to the purchase of books and $20,000 to the printing 


@ Also 250,000 copper-plate engravings, 150,000 coins and medals. 
NaT Mus 1903——38 
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of the catalogue. I call attention, among other things, to the list of 
foreign periodicals, Liste des Périodiques étrangers (2d. ed., 178 pp., 
octavo), published in 1896, containing 4,324 numbers. 


SAINT GENEVIEVE LIBRARY. 


The Bibliothéque Ste. Geneviéve is an original and beautiful building 
(close by the Pantheon, in the neighborhood of the Sorbonne), con- 
structed in 1843-1850, by H. Labrouste, and also interesting to me 
because the celebrated Public Library in Boston—which I hope to 
discuss in detail in a future report—resembles it in its exterior. 
The Boston building, however, is a square of 75 meters, with a large 
courtyard inclosed by four stories, while the Ste. Geneviéve building 
is a rectangle 106 meters long, 27 meters wide, with two stories, having 
only four windows on the narrow side. It seems to me unjust to speak 
of this as a plagiarism, as has sometimes been done. The Paris Library 


ie 


Fie. 114.—Library of Saint Genevieve, Paris, France. 


cost $325,000, the Boston Library, $2,500,000. I include here for com- 
parison the fronts of the two buildings (fig. 114 and Plate 40). The 
ground plan of the second floor, a cross section, and a side view of 
the Ste. Geneviéve Library is given in the Allgemeine Bauzeitung, 
1851 (Plate 386); ground plan of the ground floor in the same journal, 
1852 (Plate 471). A photograph of the building was not obtainable 
in Paris, and I had to have the one which is here published made. 
On the ground floor, on the right and.left of the somewhat dark 
entrance hall, is installed the collection of books founded in 1626 
(250,000 volumes, as given by one of the librarians), according to 
methods which are not modern, on wooden shelves, the valuable speci- 
mens (incunabula, Aldines, etc.) in cabinets. A shallow stair hall, 
built on the back in the central portion, measures 2.5 by 9 meters. 
The large, very beautiful and noteworthy reading hall, with accommo- 
dations for 476 readers, and a comprehensive reference library, is located 
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in the second story, and has a gallery. It takes in the entire length 
and breadth of the building, is 100 meters long, 21 wide, 14 high, 
with iron groinings and Pillars, and is decorated with objects of art, 
It is very homelike. It ig open from 10 a. m. to 3 P- m., and from 6 
to 10 p. m.; lighted in the evenings by gas, electricity being not used 
on account of greater danger (4). The damaging influence of gas 


I visited also the Pantheon, whose artistic decorations are not effect- 
ive on account of poor lighting, and the Sorbonne, which in its new 


When one has Spent five weeks in large cities of England and is then 
immediately transported to Paris, he feels as if he had come upon the 
center of a higher civilization, ] had that same impression years ago. . 
This remark relates natural] y only to the external “ppearances of life, not 


streets of Paris with that of the English in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, ete., and you have a contrast as marked as that 
between day and night. If modern civilization under the influence of 
trade and manufactures tends to the result which has obtained in Eng- 
land, it is surely a regrettable departure, which is practically carrying 


constantly increasing Proportion of the English People, and a great majority of their 
inhabitants are living under conditions which make physical, moral, and mental 


long retain her place among great nations. It would be as possible for a great cathe- 
iral to escape destruction should walls and columns be rotten, as for a great empire 
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The marked difference between the external forms of life in England 


and on the Continent results from the fact that the Island Kingdom 


has always attended to its own affairs and adhered to its customs and 
usages, while the rest of the cultivated world has learned to make life 
more beautiful for itself. This exclusiveness has had as a consequence 
a remarkable inflexibility in the manner of living, which has been 
fully realized by enlightened minds there. So Matthew Arnold (died 
1888), one of the most esteemed of modern writers, says that the 
English nation has remained hopelessly in the rear in comparison 
with the progress of other European peoples, and that what it needs 
is not personal freedom, not wealth, industry, and the blessing of 
children, but obedience, culture, and refined enjoyment of life. The 
Englishman troubles himself even less than a Frenchman concerning 
what goes on in the rest of the world. Manufacturing and trade 
interests, and the strife for money, in connection with the provision 
for so-called domestic ‘* comfort,” which, however, in the German sense, 
is not such, occupy in general the monotonous grind of life from 
which it is not decorous to depart. Amusements among the higher 
classes are of a dreary sort, and the external circumstances under 
which they seek them are often cheerless. As a result of this, the 
English often enjoy themselves much more on the Continent than they 
~ do at home. The Englishman, who when abroad is most exacting, 
when at home is of a most touching modesty, so that the German in 
England appears to be exacting. 

I submit these few remarks merely for the purpose of explaining 
why it is that travel for study in the large cities of England is not 
associated with much pleasure, especially since the enjoyment of the 
hospitality, although extended in richest measure to strangers, is 
rather a task, both on account of the great distances in the cities and 
of the customs of the country, which make ease of intercourse difficult. 


to maintain its power, should most of its people be such as the inhabitants of large 
parts of London, Birmingham, Glasgow, and Manchester now are. Of the evil con- 
ditions affecting the life of the inhabitants of big towns those which receive most atten- 
tion are drinking, licentiousness, unwholsome dwellings, smoke-laden air. * * .*” 

And on page 21: “Very little intelligence is needed, for seeing that, if we could 
raise the life of our towns to even as high a level as that of Geneva or of any German 
or Dutch town, and escape the shame we now feel at the preventable baseness of 
English town life, that would be a result which, though it cost him every year half 
of his income, would make every well-to-do Englishman ten times richer in all that 
is best worth having than the richest man nowis. * * * I greatly fear that 
England is destined to fall, a land of starved schools, of playgroundless, treeless cities, 
and of well-supported hospitals, reformatories, and lunatic asylums.”’ 
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XIV.—BRUSSELS. 


42. ROYAL MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY OF BELGIUM. 
[Musée Royal d’ Histoire Naturelle de. Belgique. } 


The Royal Museum of Natural History of Belgium, which has become 
famous as regards its contents and management under E. Dupont, 
was ten years ago moved from the interior of the city (Place du Musée) 
and installed in a rebuilt monastery in the suburbs, in a high and 
somewhat isolated position. This, however, was only done with the 
intention of erecting a new building close by. This has now been 
undertaken; the house is under roof and will be ready for opening in 
a year.* It is immediately adjacent to the present museum, and the 
buildings will communicate with each other. It is intended for the 


Fie. 115.—Royal Museum of Natural History, Brussels, Belgium. One of tlie long sides of the 
building. 


. prehistorical, paleontological, zoological, mineralogical, geological, 
and botanical collections of Belgium. I regard this new building as 
a model of its kind, and while it should not be imitated without modi- 
fication, since from the start it has been specially adapted to the col- 
lections to be exhibited, yet anyone can with profit adopt some of its 
features in constructing a new museum building. Fig. 115 represents 
a long side of the half-completed structure, which adjoins the old 
building at right angles. It is on rising ground. Fig. 116 represents 
the narrow end, with the main entrance and stairway, as well as a 
perspective view of the other long side, likewise in a half-completed 
condition, and fig. 117 the main hall of the ground floor, half finished. 
The ascending floor has different elevations connected by steps. In 


@ Will take some years longer to complete it—1903. 
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the center stands the framework of a new case (certainly capable 
of improvement). The left half of the hall corresponds with the 
long side shown in fig. 116. The orientation of the building appears 
to be not without advantage, but I am not fully informed on this point. 
The style is simple and attractive. The exterior is of stone. The slope 
of the ground is indicated by three unobtrusive divisions of the facade 
into different levels (fig. 115). It is entirely fireproof in construction— 
of iron, brick, and cement. The interior decoration will be quite simple 
and of uniform color. The building is conspicuous from the very lim- 
ited wall sufaces, consisting, as it does, almost entirely of broad windows 
with but little space between (fig.115). The entire ground floor consti- 
tutes one large undivided hall (fig. 117), with windows on both sides, and, 


Fie. 116.—Royal Museum of Natural History, Brussels, Belgium. Narrow side of building, with 
entrance. 


as it was feared that it would not be possible to provide sufficient light 
from the sides on the right and left, one longitudinal half of the hall 
is, in addition, supplied with skylights, there being no stories above. 
This large hall has double windows, contrary to the custom in most 
museums, as it was thought that otherwise the room could not be suf- 
ficiently heated on account of its great amount of window surface. I 
think this fear is without foundation; but if the cost is to be disregarded 
it is manifestly better so—at all events, for the purpose of keeping 
out the dust, in case the new method of ventilation is not adopted. 
(See Manchester, Glasgow, and Liverpool above.) This is not con- 
templated, as the system was unknown here, and the steam heating 
apparatus is already installed. The second and third floors cover 
only one longitudinal half of the building (fig. 115). The third story 
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is devoted to the collections; the second—practically oniy an interme- 
diate story—is allotted to many workrooms, which all adjoin one 
another. Such an excellent arrangement is seldom found in any other 
large museum. 
In the basement, separated by a corridor 6 meters wide, are located 
the preparators’ quarters and storerooms, the first well lighted, the 
second not so well, but to be provided with electric lights. The whole 
length is 84.26 meters, the width 30 meters. There is one preparators’ 
room 24.8 meters long and 15 meters wide, and three, each 18.6 meters 
long and 15 meters wide. Corresponding to these are four storerooms, 
each 7 meters wide. The height of the basement rooms is 4.5 meters; 
the portion under the gallery of the ground-floor hall, 5 and 7 meters. 


Fie. 117.—Royal Museum of Natural History, Brussels, Belgium. Large lower hall. 


The large hall on the ground floor (to be devoted to the recent and fossil 
vertebrate. animals of Belgium and its colonies) is 84.26 meters long, 
30 meters wide, and7.2 metershigh. It will, however, be lengthened 
by 18 meters, so that the entire length of the building with the stair- 
way hall in front will be 109 meters. The ceiling of this hall, in its 
entire width of 30 meters, is supported only by a central row of iron 
columns, of which there are 13, spaced 6.2 meters apart. Each half 
of the hall has, consequently, a clear, unobstructed width of 15 meters 
for the use of the collections—a width which, without columns, has 
been made use of in but few museums before the present day. Even 
permitting, as is proved in this instance, a superstructure of stories,“ 


@ The breadth of the hall in the Paris Anatomical Museum is 14 meters, without 
supporting columns. 
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museum halls of such a width ought not to be obstructed by columns, 
as is universally the case. On the window side of the half with a 
double-glass roof there is a gallery 3.25 meters broad (in its first sec- 
tion still broader), intended for the cave finds, as well as for the living 
and fossil fishes of Belgium and its colonies. A similar gallery runs 
along the rear narrow side of the hall. The four sections of the floor 
and ceiling, which are of different elevations, are 24.8, 18.6, 18.6, and 
21.8 meters long. In the second (intermediate) story are located for a 
length of 91.3 meters and a width of 15 meters, besides a stairway, hall, 
and two office rooms, 11 workrooms adjoining one another, each 9.8 
meters long, 6.2 meters wide, and 4.75 meters high. At the rear end 
there are three library rooms of the same dimensions. In front of 
these rooms there is a corridor 3 meters wide and 3 meters high, from 
which anterooms (without windows) 2.2 meters wide and 3 meters 
high lead into the workrooms. In the third story, again, there is an 
exhibition hall 84.26 meters long and 15 meters wide, for the recent and 
fossil invertebrate animals, the fossil floras, the minerals, and precious 
stones of Belgium and its colonies. It has five different elevations, 
rising like steps, and on each level horizontal cases underneath are 
intended. Therefore there are about 400 running meters of horizontal 
cases in five series, rising one above the other, with longitudinal pas- 


_ sages and crossways between, the latter with stairs. The ascending 


of this. hall afforded sufficient extra space in the second (intermedi- 
ate) story for workrooms. Its lighting is excellent; the long side at 
the foot of the step-like installation of horizontal cases is one com- 
bined glass window (glass partition wall). In addition, a row of upper 
windows on the opposite half of the roof throws light directly on these 
horizontal cases. The height of this hall varies between 2 and 7 
meters, being 2 meters at the top and 7 meters at the foot of the step- 
like construction. 

A better utilization of the space is hardly imaginable, and what 
should be particularly noticed is the fact that no superfluous space (nor 
likewise money) is expended on the stair hall, as is the case in most 
museums. ‘This stair hall is built in front and not inside of the build- 
ing, and is only 17 meters long and 7.1 meters deep. Each story is 
directly connected with the old museum. 

Ido not go into further detail on account of the unfinished condi- 
tion of the building, but I would advise every architect who has a 
museum to design~ to scrutinize closely that of Brussels. It is a 
departure from every other structure of its kind because it is adapted 
to the original exhibition plan of the director. Mr. E. Dupont has 
throughout his entire life had in view the establishment of a Belgian 
national museum based on the researches that have been made in 
that country, so taking the national collections as a nucleus for this, 
he shaped his plans accordingly, the collections from other parts of 
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the world being utilized only so far as they are necessary to a proper 
understanding of this nucleus. With this in mind he has comprehen- 
sively arranged the researches according to a definite plan, and has 
recently included the Kongo State as Belgian. He regards the work- 
ing up of the collections as a less important function of a museum 
than the procurement of the materials, in which latter respect he has 
been very successful, as is evidenced by the famous Iguanodons 8 
meters -high, 10 meters long, the fossil crocodiles, tortoises, sharks, 
whales, elephants, giant deer, rhinoceroses, etc. All of these, in 
addition to the extensive cave finds, will be installed in an intelligent 
way in the basement hall. In the rear portion of the hall of 84 meters 
length a herd of Iguanodons will. be installed in many different posi- 
tions, for which purpose the model is already prepared. Asa parallel 
representation of animals now living, there will be shown a herd of 
elephants from the Kongo. The different elevations in the hall, rising 
by steps, will be utilized for separating the different epochs of the 
earth’s history and the general view of the installation in this immense 
_ space promises to be most magnificent, provided it is not detracted 
from by the cases. 

In view of the fact that the staff of seven museum experts must 
divide its time between exploring tours and the conduct of the museum, 

‘the assistance of outside experts, who are paid $5 a day and travel 
ing expenses, is obtained to identify and work up the collections. 
For this same purpose many specimens are sent out of the museum to 
receive attention. Scarcely any other natural history museum in the 
world is so uniformly planned and managed, but Mr. Dupont has been 
successful only after withstanding the greatest opposition and battling 
for decades. He insisted so firmly upon his well-considered plans that 
at one time for a year and a half his authority as director of the 
museum was suspended because he would not submit to the regulations 
promulgated by the minister. Finally, however, he carried his point. 
He also had a desperate struggle to reserve to himself the choice of 
the architect, who has constructed the museum entirely in accordance 
with his own personal directions. The cost of the building has been 
estimated at $215,000, the cases, etc. , $40,000—remarkably small sums 
compared with the cost of construction of other museums. 

The rooms of the old museum will later be used for the non-Belgian 
portions of the collections, but since they are manifestly not suited for 
museum purposes, the erection of a second new building is even now con- 
templated, for which purpose—which is of the greatest importance in 
the development of every museum—an abundance of space is available 
on the museum grounds. Little, however, can be said in praise of the 
present mugeum. The reconstruction of the monastery could have 
been better arranged so far as regards the lighting. The cases are 
those of the old museum, not answering modern requirements. The 
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installation is as a whole not attractive, but in many details worth 
imitating. The charts of geographical distribution, now found in 
many museums in the world, emanated from Brussels and have been 
elaborated here more than anywhere else. Especially noteworthy is 
the labeling and a large series of long descriptive and instructive 
placards. The minister at one time instructed the director to arrange 
for lectures in the museum for the benefit of the visiting public; the 
latter determined, however, to give these in the form of information 
on labels, arguing that in this way the information could be dissemi- 
nated much more widely. 

In this retired location the museum is visited annually by 80,000 
persons; in the city formerly by 150,000. It is opened daily from 10 
a. m. to3 or 4p. m., according to the time of the year—in my judg- 
ment, much too long a time for preserving the colors of the specimens. 

For the prevention of fire, extinguishers are everywhere installed, 
known as the Extincteur Instantané, Systéme Ad. Vandrooghenbroeck, 
Molenbeek-Bruxelles. 

The annual expenditures amount to $31,750. Publications are 
issued as follows: Annales (10 volumes in folio up to 1896), Bulletins 
(7 volumes in octavo up to 1888), and Mémoires (since 1900 one volume 
in quarto). 

It is not easy in a brief space to do justice to this original and 
uniquely organized museum. 


43. BRIEF NOTES ON VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND BUILDINGS. 


I also visited in Brussels the House of the People (Maison du 
Peuple), designed by Horta, a remarkable, large, modern structure 
(completed in 1899) for the recreation and instruction of the working 
people, erected by themselves at a cost of $160,000 and utilized also as 
a socialistic sales house. It is entirely modern in style, fireproof, and 
especially noteworthy on account of the interior iron construction of 


_ a hall, which accommodates 3,000 persons, used for assemblies, lec- 


tures, as a theater, and for concerts. It is artistically embellished, 
not in the style of a railway station, as is found in many museums—as, 
for instance, in the older part of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, in the museums of Science and Art in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and in the Natural History Museum of London, ete. Architects 
who build museums should inspect this hall. 

The Royal Museum of Modern Painting (Musée Royal de Peinture 
moderne) is open daily from 10 a. m. to 3, 4, or 5 p. m., according to 
the time of the year. Its lighting is insufficient, as in many picture 
galleries. The great number of watchmen who were sleeping or 


entertaining themselves was noticeable, as also the marked lack of 


visitors. 
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The great Royal Museum of Ancient Paintings and of Sculpture 
(Musée Royal de Peinture ancienne et de Sculpture) made an excellent 
impression on me, with the exception that the halls are not well cared 
for. 

I did not at this time examine any other institutions in Brussels, 
partly because they were already well known to me and partly because 
they were said not to be very important, as in the case of the Congo 
Museum in the somewhat distant Tervueren. 


XV.—HANOVER. 
44. PROVINCIAL MUSEUM. 


The Provincial Museum is a new, rather large, and isolated museum, 
near a park, for which a public competition had taken place in 1896. It 
was not quite completed in October, 1901, but opened in February, 1902. 
It was constructed between 1897 and 1902 by H. Stier, in a modified, 
Italian high renaissance style, at a cost of more than $500,000. The 
city contributed the site and $137,500. It forms a rectangle 82 meters 
long and 61 meters wide, with its main front facing the southwest, the 
most favorable orientation for a building practically square; other- 
wise it is better to have the narrow sides face the south and the north. 
For this purpose the triangular site which was available, the main 
front being placed along its hypothenuse, would have been utilized to 
the best advantage if the right perpendicular (Plank street) had been 
taken as the principal axis. In this case, then, the form of the build- 
ing would not have been shaped after general architectural principles, 
but only with regard to the collections to be housed. The three- 
storied building incloses a courtyard measuring 48 by 28 meters. The 
average width of the wings is 16 meters; the ground-floor story is 3.6 
meters high; the second story 5.9, and the third story 6.5. On the 
ground floor and the second story there is throughout light from both 
sides (see ground plan of the latter floor in fig. 143); in the third story 
there are 11 rooms with light from one side and 11 rooms with sky- 
light. The total height from the street level to the cornices, 16.2 
meters; the four pavilions on the corners extending 4.45 meters above 
this, and the rotunda still 28.8 higher. The entrance hall on the 
ground floor is 9.5 high and 16 meters square with a branching stair- 
way to the second story, where again there is a large hall (with cupola) 
16 meters square—the main hall of the museum. 

The building is of fireproof construction throughout, except the 
cupola, which is of wood (for economy’s sake). The roofs, however, 
are covered with copper sheets with iron bands and purlins. The 
exterior walls are of sandstone and tufa, with granite water tables; the 
carved ornamentation of the main front is of limestone; the sides facing 
the courtyard are cemented and painted with amphiboline color, and the 
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cornice and window sills are of sandstone. For the interior cast-iron 
columns and beams are employed, covered throughout with terra 
cotta and siliceous marl. The floor is made of xylopal (sawdust with 
white cement), supplied by Kihl & Miethe, in Hamburg, which is 
applied moist upon the surface of a concrete foundation; it has a 
yellow tint and is elastic. In both halls and in some of the other 
rooms terrazzo combined with linoleum is employed. As shown in 
fig. 120, which represents a room in the second story, the interior 
decoration is simple except for the capitals, etc., which are more richly 
ornamented; ceilings and walls painted with light lime color. There 
is steam heating and no ventilating apparatus. 

The building cost $6.50 for each cubic meter of built space; the 
foundation, $54,500, or $13.50 for each square meter, there being 
approximately 3,900 square meters. The new fixtures cost $14,000. 


Fig. 118.—Provincial Museum, Hanover, Germany. 


I take these details from the readable and comprehensive description 
by the architect in the Zettschrift fiir Architektur und Ingenieurwesen, 
1902, Part I, 18 half pages, with four plates and five text figures, 
quarto. 

For a provincial museum this is a most noticeable work and much 
may be learned from it. The building had to serve for collections of 
all kinds, for art and science, ecclesiastical antiquities, medieval art 
objects, sculptures, paintings, coins, ethnography, archeology, zoology, 
paleontology, botany, mineralogy, etc., and contains also as a con- 
spicuous exhibit the so-called ‘“‘Guelph” museum, which is held in 
trust by the joint house of Brunswick-Liineburg. It was necessary in 
designing the building to make it meet the most varied needs, and on 
that account the architect imitated famous models, avoiding, however, 
above all things, insufficient lighting, which is so often found. All 
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the rooms are light except the basement, which was properly not 
intended for collections, but which, on account of the necessity for 
abridging the original plans, for reasons of economy, had to be devoted 
to this purpose. Thus the ethnographic and prehistoric collection 
there exhibited is quite inadequately lighted. Only on the southeast 
and southwest sides may disadvantages arise from too much sun. The 
partition of the third story into 22 small rooms is not altogether advan- 
tageous, the natural sciences being crowded thereby. In addition, in 
this department, for economical reasons, old cases were used as well 
as new ones made after an entirely antiquated pattern, although good 
examples were at hand nearby in the collections of the veterinary 


toric antiquities; 3, director; 4,ant ; 5, library; 6, paleontology; 7, herbarium; 8, petrography; 
9, mineralogy: 10, sculpture; 11, workroom. 
high school. The columns and beams of the second story are not 
adapted to the dimensions of the rooms and look heavy. Whether the 
columns could not have been omitted altogether in rooms of this lim- 
ited width is a question well worthy of consideration. In the Brussels 
Museum we learned of a hall 30 meters wide with only one row of 
columns in the center (see above), a span, therefore, of 15 meters, while 
the rooms of this provincial museum are only 14 to 15 meters wide.* 
As fig. 118 shows, much money has been spent in the artistic 
exterior decoration of the building, and not less for its two large halls, 


@The ground-floor hall in the Galeries d’ Anatomie in the Botanical Gardens in 
Paris also has a width of span of 14 meters without columns. 
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Fig. 119.—Provincial Museum, Hanover, Germany. Plan of second story: 1, coins and seals; 2, his- A ‘e 
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on whicn account it was necessary to make the building smaller than 
was originally planned and demanded by the extent of the collections, 
therefore it became impossible to install the natural science collections 
according to modern requirements. Besides, the form of the entire 
structure admits of no extension. Though the building is only just 
completed, the builder already calls attention, in his description, 
to the fact that the natural-history collections must have a separate 
building! No provision has been made for the introduction of dust- 
free air into the museum, therefore the most recent important 
improvements in this direction have not been considered. As the 
museum, when I inspected it, was not entirely completed, I am not in 


Fie. 120.—Provincial Museum, Hanover, Germany. A room on the second story. 


a position to express a final opinion regarding it, though I believe that 
here, in conjunction with some undesirable features, much that is 
good is to be found. 


45. VETERINARY HIGH SCHOOL: TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Veterinary High School (Tierirztliche Hochschule) is a large, 
only recently completed building in a group of single houses. The 
annual expenditures are $32,500. There are about 300 students and 
17 teachers. I confined my attention to the anatomical institute, where 
there is a museum which is good but offers nothing extraordinary, as 
there was only a limited sum available for the building and as there 
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likewise is for its maintenance. In the large, light, clean dissecting 
hall is such an effective ventilating apparatus that when it is set in 
operation, as required, it obviates all odors. The iron cases contain- 
ing the collection, located in well-lighted halls, are of the Dresden 
pattern, although not of the most improved type. 

The Technical High School (annual expenditure $125,000), whose 
mineralogical collection I visited, possessed nothing worthy of men- 
tion from a technical-museum standpoint. 


CONCLUSION. 


In reviewing all these experiences of travel—to make clear what 
there was new to learn, independent of old and well-known matters, 
especially in connection with the building of a new museum in Dres- 
den—I note particularly two things that deserve especial mention: 

(1) The new ventilating and heating methods employed in the 
museums of Liverpool and Glasgow, originating contemporaneously 
though independently of each other, and also installed in the technical 
schools in Manchester and Liverpool, as well as in the Rylands Library 
in Manchester, elsewhere in use only in America—has hitherto been 
entirely disregarded in Germany, so far as I know; and 

(2) The plan of construction of the new Brussels Natural History 
Museum, which, being accurately adapted to certain special purposes, 
ought not to be copied without modifications, is very instructive and 
‘worthy of imitation as respects its lighting and utilization of space, 
and also as regards its low cost, which has not, bowever, been allowed 
to detract from its pleasing effect. It, therefore, appears to be most 
noteworthy. 

In general, notwithstanding the shortcomings that attach to most 
human things, the Natural History Museum and the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London remain in many respects at the 
head as models in the line of technic of natural science museums and in 
the scientific usefulness of the collections. There is probably no 
museum official who has not learned more in those museums than every- 
where else. The method of installation in the Ethnographic Museum 
- in Oxford is unique in its way, and in a high degree suggestive and 
instructive. The Rylands Library, in Manchester, remains, notwith- 
standing its many shortcomings as a library building, a magnificent 
jewel box. Finally, the Galeries d’Anatomie in the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris is a most remarkable production, not only as a museum 
structure, but also as an example of the art of exhibition, particularly 
the ground floor, on account of its excellent lighting and the simplicity 
of its plan. 

Although I particularize in these several respects in concluding this 
paper, I do not wish to cast in the background the many other good 
things that 1 have already mentioned in their place and for which I 
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refer the kind reader to the several chapters. On the other hand, not- 
withstanding all the good that I saw, the opinion forces itself upon 
me—and I do not wish to conceal it—that, taken as a whole, the art of 
constructing natural science museums is still in its infancy. In most 
cases such museums are defectively planned, and it is only exception- 
ally that we meet with beginnings that may be considered as the dawn 
of a new era in this field of human endeavor. Then, too, the art of the 
interior installation of such museums is, in general, still in a very bad 
state. The principal reasons for this appear to me to be that, on the 
one hand, whatever is displayed in a prominent locality is imitated 
without judgment and without wishing at all to better it, and on the 
other hand, attempts are made quite independently, without any effort 
to profit by the experience of others in such matters. In most cases, 
also, plans for natural science museums are carried out too rapidly. 
A new building is determined upon, money is available for its con- 
struction, and then sufficient time is not devoted to properly prepar- 
ing the plans in advance—presently a plan is selected and all of 
its shortcomings must be taken with it. With regard to the interior 
furnishing, however, the conditions are still worse. Usually the build- 
ing has cost more money than was anticipated and economy must then 
be exercised in the interior furnishing. Although this is no less essen- 
tial, yet much too little importance is attached nearly everywhere to 
the interior installations, and far too slight deliberation is bestowed 
upon them. 

I am convinced that the natural science museum of the distant 
future will be very different from that of the present, often very 
inadequate, attempts. On the other hand, art museums have already 
advanced to a much higher stage of progress, due perhaps to the fact 
that their contents are not so varied and that consequently the problems 
to be solved do not present such difficulties. 
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specimens of mammals used by 33 
65 
reptiles and batrachians ................ 68 
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collections in, visited by naturalists................ 32 
distribution of duplicate specimens. ................ 76 
exhibition collections, installation.................. 37 
improvements in exhibition collections of .......... 62 
increase of one division in .................-...-... 46 
laboratory use of collections by investigators... ..... 76 
loan of collections and cooperation of specialists... .. 33, 74 
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overcrowded condition of the laboratories of.............. 71 
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Priest, B. W., material obtained through exchange with ................-..-.- 28 
Proceedings U. 8. National Museum, number of volumes issued... 
Volume XXIV, contents of..........-- 42 
published...........-. 42, 143 
XXV, papers published in sepa- 
rate form from.......- 144 
published -..........--. 42, 144 
XX VI, papers published in sepa- 
rate form from. ....- 145 
Progress in the installation of the exhibition collections. ...................- 36 
Publications and research, Department of Biology ...............-.....----- 77 
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Publications of Museum and of the members of its staff, table classifying 


Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, special acknowledements due to. . . 45 
Rairden, B. 8., specimens of a Javan mouse-deer obtained by ..............-. 20, 67 
Ralph, William L., honorary curator, Section of Birds’ Eggs...............--. 93 

preparation of material for volume on the life histories of 
North American birds continued by.................-. 30, 78 

Randolph, William Beverly, marshal in chief ‘of ceremonies attending laying 
of corner stone of Smithsonian Institution....................-....-2.-..- 199 


Rathbun, Miss Mary J., assistant curator, Division of Marine Invertebrates. - . Bes 
five papers on crustaceans by, printed during year... 31,80 
titles and notices of papers by...............- 147, 162, 163 

work on the fresh-water crabs, based on the collec- 

tions of the National Museum and other institutions, 


Rathbun, Richard, assistant secretary of Smithsonian Institution, in charge of 
honorary curator, Division of Marine Invertebrates. . .-.. . 94 
paper by, in Report of National Museum for 1903... ...... 181 
Ravenel, W. de C., administrative assistant .................-...-.--------- 93 
title and notice of paper by.................--.-.----.-. 163 
Reed, E. C., specimens of Chilean insects presented by ...............--..--- 21, 65 
Regents of Smithsonian Institution, appropriation by, for laying out the 
room, location of, Smithsonian building. 235 
Rehn, James A. G., insect specimens sent to .................--.-------- 33, 34, 75 
specimens of mammals lent to. ..............-.--.-..--- 75 


student of entomology, work at the Museum conducted by. 32 
Renwick, James, jr., plan of building for Smithsonian Institution furnished by. 193 


Repair and alteration in Museum building ..................-.-..----.----- 250 
Report of Building Commission, extracts from...........-......-..---..----- 244 
House Committee, extracts from.................-.----.--2-eeeee 243 
the Smithsonian Institution, second volume ....................-- 41 
on Department of Anthropology, by acting head curator............. 51 
Biology, by head curator...............--.......- 61 
Geology, by head curator ......................-- 83 
Senate, No. 129, 38th Congress, printed.................-...--.+.--- 214 
upon condition and progress of U. 8. National Museum during year 
U. 8. National Museum, 1900, 41, 143 
Reptiles and Batrachians, Division of, accessions. ..........---...----.------ 21, 68 
exhibition of, National Museum building .............-. 249 
work, Department of Anthropology .................------------ 29, 58 
Resolutions, adoption of, by Regents and transmitted to Congress ........-.- 239 
Richardson, Miss Harriet, collaborator, Division of Marine Invertebrates. - - - . 94 


descriptions of two new isopods, published by .... 31, 80 
report on Cymothoids collected on west coast of 
Central America, completed by ....- 31 
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Richardson, Miss Harriet, report on the American Epicaridea in the U. 8. 


National Museum, completed by............... 31 
titles and notices of papers by ..............-..-- 163 
Richmond Charles W., assistant curator, Division of Birds................-- 93 
discovery of new species of birds by.........:....... 66 
paper on birds from Andaman and Nicobar islands, 
time spent by, in identifying the Abbott collection of 
Philadelphia, studying zoological 
titles and notices of papers by .............-.--.---- 163 
work continued by, on the card catalogue of the genera 
Ridgway, Robert, Bulletin 50, Part II, by, published................... 41, 77, 143 
paper by, on Humming Birds, from Museum Report for 1900, 
progress made by, on Manual of Birds of North and Middle 
titles and notices of papers by ..............-...--.---- 163, 164 
expedition to the Bahama Islands, accompanied by..-....-....--. 26, 65 
titles and notices of papers by...................--------.---- 164 
Ritchie, Professor John, jr., lecture on Recent Celestial Photography, deliv- 
Robertson, Charles, cotypes of species of Hymenoptera, presented by -..-.-.. 69 
Rominger, Carl, collection of Mississippi Valley Paleozoic invertebrates, given 
Roosevelt, Theodore, jr., instructions in the methods of primitive fire-making, 
Rose, Joseph N., assistant curator, Division of Plants ...........:.........-. 94 
joint paper by, on the genus Juliania...................-.. 32, 80 
Museum of the New York Botanical Garden visited by --.- 65 
Studies of Mexican and Central American Plants, by, pub- 
lished......- 31, 41, 80, 143 
Systematic and Geographic Botany and Aboriginal Use of 
titles and notices of papers by..........-.-..-..------.--- 164 
Work on the Crassulaceze of North America continued by .. 32, 80 
Rotunda, height of, National Museum building...................-.---.---- 253 
New National Museum building, description of................-...- 298 
Rousseau, Phileas, material obtained through exchange with...............- 28 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, London, plants received in exchange 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, Museum of ................-.--.---- 528 
Gardens, Calcutta, India, exchange received from ...............-..-- 27 
Museum of Natural History, Stockholm, Sweden, exchange received 
Turin, Italy, exchange received from.................--.--- 27 
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Royal Zoological and Anthropological-Ethnographical Museum, Dresden, 
Germany, exchange received from... 
Rummel, Mrs. Franz, costume worn by Prof. 8. F. B. Morse at the courts of 
Russell, Frank, collections of, transferred to National Museum by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology 
Russell, I. C., volcanic bombs and lavas from Cinder Buttes, Idaho, collected 
Rust, H. N., ethnological material purchased from..............-.-.-.- owls 
Sandham, Henry, painting, The March of Time, presented by..............- 
Saunders, E. E., & Co., pipe-fish from Campeche Bank, Mexico, presented by. 
Schaeffer, Miss L. V., transfer of, to the library ..................-.-.-..-.- 
Schild, P., series of Costa Rican insects purchased from ..................... 2 
Schuchert, Charles, custodian, Palezoic, Section of Invertebrate Fossils... ... 
researches on the Lower Devonic fauna continued by .... 35 
study of the Cystidea of the Manlius and Coeymans forma- 
time spent by, in the field...........................-.. 
titles and notices of papers by ......-..........-.-.----- 
Virginia and Georgia visited by ................-..-.-...- 
Schwarz, Eugene A., custodian, Section of Coleoptera....................-.. 
rearrangement of material by ..............--.....---- 
Scidmore, Miss Eliza R., examples of Buddhist and Hindoo religious art, 
Scientific researches and publications 
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Scollick, J. W., the Cabot Steam Whaling Company, Newfoundland, visited 


Seaton, W. W., member of first building committee .....................- 192, 196 
Secretary of Agriculture, extract from report of................-.------.---- 189 
Smithsonian Institution, keeper ex officio ............-.......-- 93 
papers written by Museum staff, printed 
in publications other than those of 
Museum, by permission of.........-.- 43 
schedule of exhibits for Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition approved by ....-. 81 
of War, steps taken through... 213 
number of books borrowed from ..... 
Seton, Ernest Thompson, instructions received by, in the methods of prim- 
Seton-Karr, H. W., stone implements presented by..............--.------- - 19,52 
Shannon, Mrs. Osborn, relics of Governor Shannon, of Ohio and of Kansas, 


Scollick, W. E., appointed preparator in Division of Mammals ............-.- a 
Scope and objects of Museum defined 
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Page. 
Sharpe, R. W., the Ostracoda studied by ....................-..---.------- 34, 75 
Sherwood, Andrew, collection of vertebrate and invertebrate fossils given by.. 23, 86 
Short notes on other London museums 528 
Sidebottom, H., material obtained through exchange with.................- 22, 28 
Simpson, Charles T., resignation of, as principal aid in the Division of Mol- 
titles and notices of papers by ...............-----.-- 164 
Sjéstedt, Yngve, specimens of African Lepidoptera received, through... -. 21 
Smillie, T. W., continued to act as chairman of the board of examiners in 
photography for the U. 8. Civil Service Commission. ..- . . - 45 
custodian, Division of Graphic Arts ................-.-.-..- 93 
94 
photographic work done by, for National Zoological Park and 
Smith, John B., comparisons of insects made by ...........-....-.------ 32, 34, 76 
7 monograph of the moths of the family Noctuide, by, pub- 
titles and notices of papers by..............-.--.------.--- 165 
Smith, J. Donnell, donations of West Indian and Central American plants 
Smithson bequest, receipt of, date of .................--...---------2--. eee 182 
James, mineralogical cabinet of .................-......-...---0-- 4 
administrative offices, location of ..................-.. 232 
apparatus, location of room for collection of... ........ 234 
assignments of space in 1865 in 232 
changes at east end of, described...................-. 228 
in interior of, since 1865................... 232, 233 
conchology, location of laboratories for, in...........- 235 
218 
display and storage of mollusks in.................... 233 


first definite characterization of...................... 185 
fishes, storage of, room used for...................... 284 


hall devoted to the lower invertebrates, improvements 

historical account of ......... 1$1, 192 
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Smithsonian building, interior of, described. 
introduction of fireproof construction in... ........... 231 
laboratories, location of .....-....................-.- 234 


marine invertebrates, display of ...................- 
museum of apparatus in .................---.--.----- 
natural history studies, rooms used for ............... 
office of superintendence ...................-..------ 


publications, storage of, in. .......................... 
readjustment of quarters in......................--.- 
regents’ room, location of, in ................-......- 
rooms in, used conjointly with Museum.............- 
specimens from Patent Office transferred to........... 


Institution, act of Congress of 1846, founding of ..............-- 


annual statement of building committee for 1848... . 
1849... . 


1855... 

appropriation allotted to, for exhibits at Louisiana 
bill for establishment of, date of.................--. 
reorganization of, date of................... 

Board of Regents, first report of ................... 
organization of................ 

construction of building, bids for ..............—.. 
corner stone of, laid, date of.....................-. 
first building committee 
. library, transfer of, to Library of Congress ......... 


Snyder, John Otterbein, series of Japanese crustaceans collected by... - ..-.- 
titles and notices of joint papers by ................ 
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Page. 
Society for the Preservation of Wild Flowers, talks, illustrated, given by mem- 

of American Naturalists, specimens in Museum examined bymembersof 32 

Americanists in New York, museum visited by foreign delegates to. 59 

20 


Sources of Material, Division of Physical Anthropology ..............-....--- 
South Kensington Museum, National gallery ...................-..--...---- 530 
or Victoria and Albert Museum ......................-.- 529 

Space, allotment of, administration, general workshops, storage, and miscella- 
Department of Anthropology ............-.........---- 306 
307 
Museum deprived of accessions for lack of........-......---.-------- 277 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, letter sent to ..............-.------ 223 
87 


Specimen and reference cards, Department of Geology, number of, prepared - . 
Specimens, acquisition of, by purchase restricted owing to small appropriation. 18 
approximate number of, received by Museum during year, recorded 


determined and reported upon during year at request of corre- 
distribution and exchange of...........- 26 
ethnological, received through ne by the Department of 
number of, added to the collections ios than previous years, De- 
stamped and added to the herbarium, 74 
table showing number of lots of, sent to each State and foreign 
total number of, in national collections. ................--------- 17 
in possession of Museum at close of year, recorded . 
by subjects, table showing ................... 25 
transfer of, from Patent Office to Smithsonian building. - - .--.-. . 184, 232 
Stanford University, collection of Japanese fishes presented by............-- 68 
inquiries received from, concerning methods of catalogu- 
ing and labeling employed in Department of Biology - - 77 
Starks, Edwin Chapin, papers on the osteology of fishes by, published... ..... 78 
titles and notices of papers by................-...--- 165 
Staunton, T. W., custodian, Mesozoic Section of Invertebrate Fossils... -. -... 94 
Stearns, R. E. C., honorary associate in zoology ............---------------- 94 
titles and notices of papers by...............-------.----- 165 
Stebbing, T. R. R., material from Division of Marine Invertebrates sent to... 35 
types of species of amphipods described by.............-. 70 
Steele, Edward 8., monograph on a section of the genus Laciniaria completed 
Steinen, Carl von den, investigations in Department of Anthropology by. -. -- 29, 59 
Stejneger, Leonhard, curator, Division of Reptiles and Batrachians-......-..- 93 
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Stejneger, Leonhard, investigation of the reptile fauna of eastern Asia contin- 

manuscript of, on the reptiles of Porto Rico, handed in 
paper by, from report for 1893, reprinted.............. 42 
on Holorook’s salamander, published... . ... 30, 78 

the reptiles of the Huachuca Mountains, 
Arizona, published ...... 30, 78 
served as acting head curator, Department of Biology.. 81 
titles and notices of papers by -............-..-...--- 165, 166 
Stewart, Alban, mastodon collected by.........-........-.-------------+--+ 89 
work by, in Section of Vertebrate Paleontology... ..........- 87 

Stiles, Charles Wardell, at the suggestion of, the matter of imperfections in 
red labels taken up by special committtee........- 74 
custodian, Section of Helminthological Collections. - - 94 
investigations relating to parasitology by............ 31, 80 
papers published by, relating to parasitology .. ...... 31, 80 

parts of an index catalogue of medical and veterinary 
zoology prepared jointly by ................-....-. 31, 80 

scope of the Section of Helminthological Collections 
enlarged under custodianship of ...............-..-. 73 
titles and notices of papers by ........-..-..-.--.-.--- 166 
Stolpe, Hjalmar, Polynesian and South American collections studied by - .- ..- 29, 59 
Stone, Witmer, specimens for study loaned to ...............--..----.------ 33 
Storage, Department of Anthropology................-.-...---------+------ 60 
Stotsenburg, J. H., specimens of halloysite from................-.....------ 23, 84 
Strand, Embr., material obtained through exchange with..................- 28 
Stratigraphic and historical collections, specimens of, rearranged... .......... 38 
Paleontology, Division of, addition to ................--...-.--- 23 


Studies of the museums and kindred institutions of New York City, Albany, 
Buffalo, and Chicago; notes on some European institutions by A. B. Meyer. 311 


Study series, Department of Biology, work on the ...............---..-.-..- 71 
Sturtz, B., purchases in physical anthropology, from. 54 
Subjects intended to be represented in Museum building .................-.. 7 
Sundry civil act ending June 30, 1904, item from ..................-....----- 295 

appropriation act for 1877, provision in ................-..-.--- 237 

acts for 1879 and 1880, amount appropriated - . ..... 7 
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Page. 
Sundry civil appropriation act for 1904 approved .................---------- 13 
bill, appropriation allotted to Smithsonian Institution to prepare 
exhibits for Louisiana Purchase Exposition. ...........-. 46 
items for 1883, 1884, and 1885, text of...............-------..-- 237 | 
Superintendence, office of, Smithsonian building ......................-..-- 233 
Survey, Director of, extracts from letter from ..................------.-+--- 272 
Sweeny, Thomas W., Eskimo study collection, classified and rearranged by-. 57 
Swezey, Otto H., insect specimens sent to..............-...---------------- 34 
Swingle, W. T., appointed custodian of the section of higher algz..-.........- 46 
Sypnotic Series of the Museum, interest manifested in.................-..--- 58 
Tassin, Wirt, assistant curator, Division of Mineralogy..................-.-- 94 
investigations upon the meteorite collections by .............-.- 35, 89 
Tate Gallery, National Gallery of British Arts, or................---.------- 530 
Telephone system, extensive use of, National Museum building -..........-. 258 
Thayer, Gerald H., title and notice of paper by............-...--.---.------- 167 
Third story, new National Museum building, description of ...............-. 297 
Thomas Oldfield, title and notice of paper by. ...........-- 147, 167 
Thompson, J. C., collection of fishes from the Dry Tortugas, Florida, pre- 
Torrey, John, suggestion of, to establish an arboretum............--..------ 189 
Total floor area occupied by U. 8. National Museum ...............--.--.--- 306 
Totten, Joseph G., member of first building committee ..................- 192, 196 
Towers and pavilions, National Museum building, floor space occupied by.... 300 
True, Frederick W., acting curator, Division of Mammals ................--- 93 


apppointed representative of Smithsonian Institution and 

National Museum on United States Government Board 
for Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 1904. 46 
head curator, Department of Biology.................-- 93 
61 


monograph on the North American and European species 

of whalebone whales completed by........-.-.------- 30, 
notes by, on the nameof the common porpoise of the genus 


a species of Prodelphinus obtained 


report by, on the exhibit made by Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and National Museum at Charleston Exposition. - . 81 


Tsuchida, T., collection of bats and rodents, from...............---.-------- 20 
Tunnel, construction of underground ...............-.....----.+----------- 257 
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Uhler, R., insect specimens sent to 
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Ulke, Henry, title and notice of paper by....................-------------- 
Ulrich collection, another large portion of, acquired by Department of Geology - 
Ulrich, E. O., geological specimens given by............-.----------------- 
specimens of Paleozoic plants received from ...............-.-. 

researches conducted at Museum by-..-.........-...-- 

title and notice of joint paper by................--.. 

University Museum, Oxford, Ethnographical Department (Pitt Rivers Collec- 

objects collected during Captain Cook’s voyages. 

principal groups of specimens ...............-.- 


(Trinity College) Dublin, 

Upham, E. P., assistance of, in the Division of Prehistoric Archeology ------ 
cataloguing and caring for collections by .................-..- 

U. 8S. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, molds and casts of fishes transferred 

U.S. Geological Survey, Division of Chemistry and Physics, material fur- 
Valway, W. H., specimens of European Coleoptera from ...................- 
Van Roon, G., material obtained through exchange with ..............-...-.- 

Various other museums in Edinburgh .............-.-...-.....---------- 

Vaughan, T. Wayland, gratuitous services of, in rearranging collection of corals. 
made custodian of the Madreporarian corals .......... 

the Madreporarian corals studied by ..........-....-..- 

titles and notices of papers by ...........-..--------- 

Ventilation of National Museum building ...................-.-..-.-----.-- 
Vertebrate Paleontology, exhibition of, specimen of Claosaurus added to... . - 
section of, accessions 

Walcott, Charles D., acting assistant secretary in charge of National Museum. 

collections of trilobites studied by and described in Pro- 

ceedings of the Biological Society of Washington, 1894. 

director of U. 8. Geological Survey..............-...-.- 

honorary curator, Division of Stratigraphic Paleontology. 
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Walcott, Charles D., necessity for new building discussed by 

suggestion of 

title and notice of paper by 
Walker Museum 
Wallace collection 
Wallach, R., member of committee to inquire into the origin of the fire 
Walpole, F. A., plant collections of, transmitted by Department of Agriculture. 
Walsh, John, gifts to Division of Physical Anthropology, from 
War Department, loan collection from 

objects of interest and value presented by 
Ward, Lester F., associate curator, Section of Paleobotany 
Warmbath, J. S., skeleton of musk ox from Ellesmere Land, from 
Warner, W. V., appointed preparator in Division of Insects 
Waters, C. E., plants loaned to 
Watkins, J. E., curator, Division of Technology 
superintendent of Museum 
Webber, H. J., lecture on The making of new Plants, delivered by 
Weiss, L. M., geological gift from . 
White, Charles D., honorary associate in Paleontology 
White, David, custodian of paleozoic plants, Section of Paleobotany 
titles and notices of papers by 
White, E. B., Smithsonian building examined by 
Whitworth Institute 
Width of new National Museum building 
Wiegand, Karl W., plants loaned to 
Wilder, Harris H., specimens for study loaned to 
Williston, 8. W., material loaned to 
researches upon fossil vertebrates by ; 
Wilson, Charles Branch, monograph on the family Argulidze completed by, 
results published 
title and notice of paper by 

Wilson, W. E., appointment of, as stenographer 
Wolcott, Robert H., collection of mites presented by 
Woodworth, F. A., collection of shells from 


Workshop, natural history, construction of 
Workshops, erection of building for, date of 
Yerkes Astronomical Observatory 
Young, Casey, bill introduced in House of Representatives by 
Ziegler, William, natural history specimens presented to Museum by 
Zoological specimens, number of additions to 

study series, improvements made in the installation of 
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